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CHAP.  I. 


Proceedings  concerning  the  Regency^    Debates  upon  the  Rtgpicy  SiU. 
daiuUion  ^the  Regent. 


In. 


Tm  sesnon  hitving  bee^  opened  by 
cMTijnissioni  the  Cbfuicellor  of  the  Ex# 
ctequer^  Mr  Sectetskj  Ryder^  Lord 
CHve>  the  Master  of  the  Rolb,  andthe 
Attoniey  and  Solicitor  Creneral^  were 
ioMrocted  to  bring  in  i  bill  to  proidde 
br  the  .admimstration*  of  the  royal  au-< 
tborityy  and  for  the  care  of  his  aiajes^ 
ty's  royal  person  during  the  boiititra<4 

ance  of  his  iuaesf  I  and  for 
Jan.  15k    the  resumption  of  the  exer4 

cise  of  the  royal  authority 
by  his  majesty^  Mr  Whitbread»  ob« 
•enring  that^e  bill  appeared  to  Uxn  to 
differ  m  some  points  from  the  reaolu* 
tioBS  upon  which  it  was  founded*  910^ 
▼ed  that  the  comihittee  ^uld  be  eni# 
powered  to  take  those  resohitions  into 
:  Consideration ;  and.  this  ha- 
Jan.  17*    ving  been  agreed  to,  the 

house  resolfed  itself  into  st 
committee  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
fifth  clause,  which  provided  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  royal  authority,  Mr 
Whitbread  objected  to  the  wording  of 
the  clause,  as  too  loose  and  general ; 
VOL.  IV.  PART  !•    - 


and  instead  of  the  words,  ^Whenhia 
majesty  shall  be  restored  to  such  a 
state  of  health  as  to  be  capable  of  re* 
suming  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  audiprity,  and  shall  hare  deda* 
red  his  royal  will  and  pleasure  there* 
upon,"  naovedi  as  an  amendmenti,  that 
these  words  should  he  inserted,  **  When 
his  miyesty  ftball  be  restored  to  a  full 
stite  ot  metital  health*  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  undertaking  the  personal  ex* 
ercise  of  the  royal  authority."  "The 
king/'  he  said,  "  ought  not  to  be  re* 
stored  to  authority  until  he  wasresto# 
red  to  health;  and  when  be  conaid^rdl 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  from  the  year 
1789  down  to  the  present  moment* 
he  saw  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
spiking  plainly  and  explicitly  npoi» 
this  occasion."  This  amendment  waa 
negatived  without  a  division. 

The  ninth  daitse  declared,  **  that 
the  regent  should  take  and  subscribe 
such  oaths,  and  make  smd  subscribe 
such  declarations,  and  do  all  such  act9 
aa  are  required  by  the  laws  to  quabfy 
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persons  to  hold  offices  and  places  of 
trust,  and  to  continue  in  the  same  Iti 
such  manner  as  by  the  laws  are  re(jui- 
red»  and  under  such  pains,  penalties, 
forfeitures,  and  disabihties  as  are  there- 
in appointed."  Upon  this  Sir  Samuel 
RomiUy  declared,  "  he  considered  this 
<:lause  as  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  the  whole  bill.  Its  eflRect  wouW  be 
to  make^  the  regent  a  responsible  offi- 
cer,—an  effect  which  he  did  not  sup- 
pose was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
framers  of  it ;  but  if  the  committee 
were  to  agree  to  it,  they  would,  in  ef- 
fect, alter  the  government.  The  su- 
preme executive  magistrate  of  this 
Cbilntry  was  responsible  only  by  his 
advisers,  and  to  make  the  person  filling 
that  exalted  station  personally  respon- 
sible, however  it  might  appear  a  bet- 
ter forfn  of  government  to  theorists, 
would  be  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
What  a  monstrous  circumstance  it 
would  be,  if  the  regent,  on  the  king's 
rtcovery,  were  to  1^  liable  to  ah  infor- 
mation by  his  majcsty*s  attomey-gene- 
ral,  for  not  having  properly  executed 
the  trust  confided  to  him  ! "  Mr  Per- 
ceval replied,  **  that  he  had  been  stu- 
dious to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
the  words  adopted  in  the  bill  of  1  ^88» 
iiot  from  any  partialit]^  to  them,  but 
that  It  might  not  be  said  he  wished  to 
introduce  any  alteration.  It  might  be 
a  question,  whether  any  subject  raised 
to  the  rank  of  regent  should  be  respon- 
sible ;  but  the  solution  of  that  quts- 
tion  certainly  did  not  go  to  free  the 
ministers  of  the  regent,  who  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  king's  mi- 
Bisters,  and  of  course  liable  to  the  same 
i«sponsibility>"  Mr Ticmey  said,  «•  the 
clause  was  mrectly  di£Ferent  from  the 
resolutions.  The  resolutions  stated, 
that  the  regent  was  to  have  the  prero- 
gative of  the  king,  and  they  were  now 
oy  the  bill  imposing  oaths  on  him.'* 
Sir  Sainuel  -Ronrilly  whispered  here, 
**  Excise  oaths."  *«  Aye,"  Mr  Tier- 
Bey  repeated y^'oaths  yfidch  placed  him 


in  the  station  of  an  exciseman.  The 
resolutions  spoke  of  him  in  pompous* 
high-sounding  terms,  and  then  the  biU 
went  to  level  him  with  the  lowest  of- 
fice in  the  land.  And  it  was  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  regent  was  mention- 
ed in  the  clause  merely  as  <  a  person  ;' 
a  phrase  which  nor  man  could  have  sup- 
posed would  have  been  applied  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  right  honourable  gentllman  had 
considered  before  he  introduced  this 
clause,  dwindling  the  regent  down  to 
the  holder  of  a  mere  office  in  trust.** 

Upon  this  Mr  Perceval  replied  with 
allowable  warmth,  <•  that  be  very  lit- 
tle expected,  copying  as  he  had  done 
the  words  of  the  clause  from  the  bill 
of  1788,  that  he  should  be  accused  of 
attempting  to  degrade  the  Prince  .pf 
Wales.  It  would '  be  "weH,  however, 
(repeating  Mr  Tiemey's  phrase)  if 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
to  read  the  clause  upon  which  he  choMi 
to  comment ;  it  would  be  well  iff  he 
would  fbrm  an  opinion  upon  consider^ 
ing  what  he  had  read ;  audit  would  bb 
well  also  if  he  did  not  thus  iexpose  biidi 
self,  by  censuring  as  performed  wlia^ 
never  was  even  intended.  Because  tfatt 
low  officers  of  the  nation  took  oathf^ 
was  it  therefore  to  be  stated  that  an 
eath  had  been  imposed  upon  a  higher 
one  merely  to  demde  him  ?  The  king 
himself  took  oaUis ;  and  it  could  not 
possibly  be  considered  as  a  degradation 
to  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  in  ten» 
dering  him  an  office,  to  do  as  our  an* 
cestors  had  always  done  in  similar  cir« 
cuQistances.  If  the  wording  of  the 
clause  was  supposed  to  throw  any  re« 
sponsibility  on  the  regent,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  use  other  words  ;  but  he  had 
merely  used  the  form  which  had  been 
adopted  over  and  over  again."  <*  Mr 
Ponaonby  said,  <<  it  by  no  means  Mh 
lowed  that,  because  the  words  were 
introduced  in  the  bill  of  1788,  that 
therefore  they  must  be  proper.  They 
iptght  perhaps  have  escaped  obserf«n 
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tidn  at  that  time»  in  eooftequence  of 
there  not  l^eing  then  in  parliament  any 
perBoa  possessed  of  the  acujteness,  and 
of  the  legal  and  professional  knowledge 
of  Sir  l^muel  Aoniilly.   He  proposed 
to  omit  the  words  which  represented 
the  regent  as  a  person  having  an  office 
of  trusty  hy  which  omission  the  ques- 
tion of  responsihihty  would  be  left  un- 
touched."    The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
saidy  he  was  for  agreeing  to  this;  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  could 
not  distinctly  see  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Mr  Stephen  did  not  object  to 
the  omission ;  "  But,"  siid  he,  **  when 
I  hear  it  contended  that  the  regent,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  acts^  must  be 
held  completely  irresponsible,  I  must 
declare  that  I  am  of  a  very  diAerent 
opinion,  and  it  would  eive  me  ereat 
uneasiness  to  see  such  a  doctrine  hght- 
ly  treated  in  this  committee     A  chief 
magistrate,  I  admit,  cannot  be  punish- 
ed while  he  continues  in  office  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  colony,  he 
is  irresponsible  till  the  dissolution  of 
his  trust.    But  was  it  ever  heard,  that 
he  was  irresponsible  at  the  time  of  his 
leaving  his  government  ?  In  like  man- 
ner I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  regent  would 
befcome  responsible  for  his  acts  at  the 
termination  of  the  regency.**    Sir  Ar- 
thur Piggott  proposed  that  the  whole 
clause  should  be  left  out.     To  this 
Mr  Perceval  replied^  «*  that  he  should 
regret  much  ii  they  should  omit  the 
whole  of  a  clause  which  had  uniformly 
^rvaded  our  statutes  Upon  this  sub- 
ject.   He  would  willingly  postpone  its 
further  consideration."  This  mode  was 
strongly  reconunended  by  Mr  B.  Ba- 
thurst,  and  th^  clause  tbnerefore  stood 
over  for  farther  discussion.  ^ 

The  next  question  respected  the  du- 
i-ation  of  the  restrictions.  Mr  Perce* 
iral  moved,  that  they  should  continue 
lor  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth*  after 
the  first  of  February  next,  if  parlia- 
tnent,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
jihoul4  bQ  9ssembUd,  and  should  have 


•been  sitting  for  six  weeks  immediatdgr 
previoustothedayappointed.  "This,'* 
he  said,  **  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  addition  to  the  time,  but  in 
order  that  parliament  might  have  aa 
opportunity  of  considering  the  subje(;t 
before  the  habitations  expired,  as  his 
majesty  might  happen  at  that  very  time 
to  be  so  near  a  state  o^  recovjery,  that 
a  very  little  farther  time  might  be  a)I 
that  would  be  required  to  complete  his 
capacity  for  resuming  the  reins  of  go* 
vernment."  Mr  Ponsonby  opposed 
this,  and  moved  that  the  lioutationa 
should  expire  at  the  expiration  of  six 
calendar  months,  from  the  day  of  the 
passing  of  the  act.  Mr  Whitbread  sup- 
ported this  amendment.  "'l^he  rifht 
nonourable  gentleman,"  said  he,  '*has 
repelled  the  charge  of  insulting  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  what  has  he  been 
doing  this  night  ?  He  talks  of  protect- 
ing the  king  1  against  whom  is  he  to  be 
protected  ?  Against  the  prince.  Why 
then  it  is  assumed  that  the  prince  in- 
tends to  embarrass  the  government  of 
his  father,  and  to  abuse  the  preroga- 
tive intrusted  to  him  in  such  a  way  at 
to  retard,  or  prevent,  his  majesty's  re- 
covery!*' Mr  Canning  argued  in  it 
bettersnirit  for  the  shorter  term.  "  Ha- 
ving," he  said,  '*  given  it,  as  his  opinion 
that  the  power  of  creating  peers  ought 
not  to  be  suspended  at  al^  he  thought 
that  if  there  was  to  be  a  suspension^ 
the  shoi-test  period  was  the  best.  And 
he  was  adverse  to  the  longer  period^ 
accompanied  with  the  six  weeks,  on 
another  principle ;  for  then  the  niatter 
would,  again  become  subject  to  par- 
liamentary investigation.  Now,  be 
thought  that  one  of  the  main  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  proceeding  by 
bill  ^as,  that  the  exercise  of  the  royajL 
functions  would  thus  be  settled  once 
for  all.  If  the  regent  ,were  sulbjected 
to  the  disadvantages  of  this  course*x>f 
proceeding,  he  ought  also  to  have  the 
advantages,  without  having  the  onui 
put  upon  lum  of  contending  about  ths) 
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terminatiiott  of  the  restrittibtis.  And 
if  the  restrictions  could  be  supposed  tK> 
refer  to  the  duration  of  the  king's  ill- 
nesS)  thev  ought  to  extend  then  the 
whole  6t  his  majesty's  life."  The 
question  was  put  to  the  vote^  and  tlft 
longer  term  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  184  to  IW. 

Upon  the  clause  which  i^stricted 
the  regent  from  mnting  offices  in  re- 
yersion,  or  any  ^ce  or  pensidti  for  a 
longer  term  than  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  except  such  offices  as  by  law 
must  be  granted,  Mr  Tierriey  repeated 
the  favourite  charge  of  the  opposition^ 
that  nothing  could  more  strikingly  dis- 
play the  marked  distrust  of  the  prince, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  measure. 
Mr  I>erceva!  m&de  answer,  that  so  long 
as  these  insinuations  were  repeated,  so 
long  and  so  constantly  would  he  deny 
them,  feeHng  confident  that  those  who 
used  them  had  no  fair  end  in  contem- 

Elation,  which  such  mesuis  were  calcu- 
ited  to  obtain.  **  If,  indeed,"  said 
he,  **  it  wert  possible  that  I  could  be 
mean  enough  to  recommend  myself  to 
the  favour  of  th6  prince,  by  studying 
modes  of  ingratiation ;  if  I  could  re- 
concile it  to  my  iniiiA  to  act  upon  such 
a  principlcf,  I.  would  persevere  in  thte 
measures  whidi  I  have  proposed;  b<S- 
cause  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  re- 

fent  searched  for  a  minister  in  whose 
rmness  and  mteferity  he  might  rely, 
he  could  not  be  better  directed  in  his 
choice  than  to  those  who  had  preser- 
ved unshakm  their  fidelity  to  nis  fa- 
ther. This  would  be  the  line  of  con- 
duct to  which  I  would  adhere  ;  and  in 
80  doing,  I  should  act  upon  the  per- 
sua^on  that  the  prince's  tavour  would 
be  my  ultimate  reward ;  and  that  the 
hBpression  which  it  must  make  on  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  an  enlarged  un- 
derstanding, would  be  to  conciliate 
esteem,  not  to  ihspire  aversion. 

"The  clause  respecting  the  house«- 
hold,"  Mr  Perceval  said,  "was  left 
t>pen  for  any  amendments  that  the  com- 


mittee HHght  think'fieetfsAit*f,  ^$  it  had 
been  impossible  exactly  to  coiiect  tte 
sentiments  of  the  hou6e  upon  Hmt  sub- 
jedt.  He  proposed  thtt  the  geneial 
power  over  the  household  should  ]be 
vested  in  the  qtieen,  With  certain  ex- 
ceotiotts^  and  with  a^pikMso^  that  tl^ 
officers  to  be  left  unde^  her  nNjesty's 
controul  should  not  be  r^moveable;  and 
that,  of  those  o^ers  not  employed 
about  the  king's  persdUy  no^eappom!- 
ment  should  taice  place  in  caseof  deilth. 
The  office  of  lotd  diatMb^l&in  being 
vacant,  he  proposed'' th^  the  vice 
chamberlain  should  ^xedite  ittt  duties. 
He  proposed  also  to  except  from  the 
queen'i  appointment  the  gentlehien 
and  grooms  of  the  bed-c%amber,  tl^ 
captain  of  the  yeomen  of  his  majesty's 
guard,  and  the  captain  of  the  band  bf 
.  gentlemen  pensioners ;  as  these  twt>  lit- 
ter officers  were  necessary  only  to  his 
majesty's  personal  appearance  in  stafe, 
the  appointment  of  them  might  pro- 
perly be  transferred  td  the  regent.  The 
nbn-appointilient  of  a  lord  chamberhAi 
of  his^  majesty's  househc^d,  woulditffi)id 
a  fund  for  the  appointment  of  a  1<M 
chambeilain  for  the  regent.  He^fro- 
ppsed  also  to  give  the  regent  a  master 
of  the  hor^e,  a  steward  of  thehbusehdl^, 
five  or  six  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  twice  as  many  gentltoen  ofthb 
bed-chamber,  the  salaries  of  all  whicii^ 
exclusively  of  that  of  the  lord  chamber- 
lam,  would  not  exceed  10  or  12,008." 
Mr  J^onsonby  opposed  this  arran^* 
ment,  arguing  that 'it^  would  ^pos* 
sess  the  regent  of  all  that  pomp  and 
splendour  which  the  constitution  con- 
templated as  necessary  for  thfe  execu-' 
tion  of  the  regaV  ftmctK>i«B^  and  forthe 
maintenance  of  the  dighity  of  the  throneC 
He  contended,  that  the  opinipir  of  the 
people,  as  decidedly  expressed  in  their 
petitions  upon  the  subjeiit,  wa^,  tha*t 
the  kingly  power  ought  to  be  confer- 
red upon  the  regent,  unfettered  by  any 
restriction,  limitation,  or  diminution 
whatever ',  and  he  proposed  an  aknend- 
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men^  pla^Bg  |iQ4«er  the  ^itfeen'j  con- 
pQvi  the  grooi9  oiF  the  ttoley  the  mas- 
ter pf  tbe  borset  the  Jireeper  of  the  privy 
pi>r8e>  such :  kirda  and  geotlemen  of 
the  bed^amber  a«  her  majesty  might 
1^  pleaied  .tQ«ele<;tf  his  majesties  equer* 
mSf  aod  all  other  officers  whp  mi|^ht 
hs  peraoAally  atteocbnt  upon  the  king 
i^  the  palace  ^trhopein  he  should  ac- 
tually hie  teitdiiig  ^  the  groom  of  the 
^fiit  l^g  ^^tea  with  mt  s^maie  power 
o»er  these  .o$eers  wfaidi  the  lord  cham- 
heilainwoiildhayepossiessed.  <^iicha. 
plaOf"  Jhe  «ud»  f^  wa9  perfectly  jJaia 
aBd,fiff^e»  tnd  it  would  carry  into 
efecttl^  pmdple  of  the  rescJution  of 
the  formn-  cpmrnitteey  to  which  that 
whidi  Mr  Ferceyal  proposed  was  pom- 
pleteLy  of^site/' 

Mr  Caimiiig  obseryedt  that  whatever 
portion  of  poutical  soAuencey  connect- 
ed with  the  hciuseboldf  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  resent,  ought  ra^ 
ther  to  be  left  altogether  in  abeyance, 
tban^xercise^  by  anyipstber  individual. , 
<*  He  could  not/'  he  s^d^  ^<  concur  in 
the  proposition  that  the  regent  should 
have  a  new  and  ^epaxate  establishment ; 
it  was  his  opiniont  on  groun4s  not  of 
economy^  but  of  propi^ty»  that  he 
should  rather  appear  in  the  s^mlour 
of  his  father,  than  with  an  independent 
e8tsd[>lishBaMintofJbiso^ni  andthoueh 
it  was  dear  that  the  queen,  haying  the 
care  of  his  majesty's  person,  ought  to 
have  aomefontrom  over  the  household, 
it  was  neither  rieht  nor  necessary  to 
embarrass  her  wiui  that  ispecies  of  con- 
troul,  to  vkndx  considerable  political 
power  attaches. .  Those  officers,  whose 
situations  partake  iQore  of  a  political 
than  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  whose 
duties  did  not  call  them  to  a  personal 
attendance  about  the  king,  ought,  in 
his  opinion^  to  belong  to  uie  regent,  a^ 
part  of  the  state  of  the  crown,  whose 
functions  were  devolved  upon  him.'' 
Mr  Canning  moved  an  amendment  to 
this  effect.  Mr  Addington  said,  "  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  enter  into  . 


areviewof  the  cold  detiibof  the  diffe- 
rent plans  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  house  ;  the  whole  of  the  discus- 
sion had  been  Aiore  abhorrent  from  hit 
feelings,  than  any  which  he  recollected 
during  a  long  parliamentary  Ufe  within 
t^iose  walls.  The  unfortunate  pie^ca- 
pient  in  which  the  house  was  placed, 
was  the  result,  not  difficult  to  be  anti- 
cipated at  the  time,  of  what  he  must 
call  the  hasty  and  ill-judged  adoptioB. 
of  the  amendment  moved  by  Lord 
Gower  on  a  former  occasion*  Poste- 
rity would  scarcely  believe  that  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Cpmmods  should,  after 
a  few  weeks  illness  of  a  revered  and 
beloved  sovere^,  have  been  found 
gravely  debase  on  the  quantum  of 
comfort,  and  of  necessary  splendour, 
which  they,  the  constitutional  guardi- 
ajui  of  the  rights  of  their  monarch  un- 
der his  affliction,  should  be  pleased  to 
dole  out  to  him,  or  rather  to  permit 
him  to  retain,  till  it  might  please  Pro- 
vidence to  listen  to  the  united  prayers 
of  his  people  in  restoring  to  him  his 
)iealth. 

**  It  had  been  asked  in  the  debate, 
what  would  the  people  say,  if  they 
\yere  to  be  told  what  and  what  powers 
were  to  be  withheld  from  the  regent  i 
He  would  ask  on  the  other  hand,  what 
would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
generous  and  loyal  as  they  are,  if  it 
was  posuble  to  take  their  opinions  as  to 
the  quantity  of  enjoyment,  of  ease|  and 
even  of  splendour  that  should  be  left  to 
their  kmg  in  his  distress  ?  They  would 
answer  with  acclamation—'  Leave  it 
all !  act  as  men  no  less  wise  than  your* 
selves  acted  twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
protect  to  the  utmost  your  sovereign, 
who  is  disabled  hj  the  hand  of  Heaven 
from  protecting  himself.'  1  have  heard 
it  too,"  said  Mr  Addington,  <*  asked 
this  night,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
question,  what  has  a  king  to  do  with 
splendour,  who  is  reduced,  by  illness 
to  a  state  of  incapacity  I  I  would  re- 
fer for  an  answer  to  the  never-to-bc- 
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forgotten  opinions  expressed  on  this 
subject  by  TLord  Grenville  22  years 
ago.  He  stated,  and  most  justly,  that 
the  very  incapacity  from  such  a  cause 
was  an  additional  reason,  so  long  as  it 
continued,  for  maintaining  the  splen- 
dour  of  royalty.  Why  ?  because  his 
majesty  being  withdrawn  from  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  the  pageantry  with 
•which  he  was  surroundedpresented  to 
them  a  constant  reminder  that  they 
had  still  a  king  on  the  throne^  who 
might  shortly  be  restored  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority." 

Mr  Canning's  amendment  was  nega- 
tived by  184  votes  to  IGO;  and  the 
plan,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Perceval,  car- 
ried by  209  to  182.  Mr  Ponsonby 
then  moved,  thsjt  the  lord  steward  of 
the  household,  and  the  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  should  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  prince  regent.  Both 
motions  were  neigatived  by  small  ma- 
jorities. The  clause  which 
Jan.  18.  was  next  discussed  related  to 
the  council  of  the  queen. 
Mr  Perceval  stated,  that  on  the  former 
occasion  it  had  t>ecu  judged  expedient 
to  name  the  counsellors^  and  not  sim- 
ply to  designate^them  by  their  offices  5 
in  conformity  to  that  precedent,  he 
1  diould  move  that  the  Ai^hbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  by  name ;  John 
liord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor, and  Edward  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
James,  Duke  of  Mphtrose,  George, 
.  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  Heneage  Lord 
Aylesford,  should  be  of  her  niajesty's  , 
council.  The  office  of  lord  chamber- 
lain being  vacant,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  deficiency  which  this  occanoned 
should  be  supplied  ;  and  as  the  bill  of 
1788  appeared  defective,  in  not  having 
nominated  to  the  council  any  person 
who  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
.  mons,  he  proposed  the  Master  of  the  ' 
Holls.  Mr  Adam,  in  pursuance  of  that 
]ine.  of  conduct  which  had  been  so  de- 


cidedly taken  by  his  party,  said,  it 
was  extraordinary  that  Mr  Perceval 
had  not  nominated  one  of  the  royal 
family  upon  the  council ;  and  Lord 
George  Cavendish  proposed  the  Dukd 
of  York.  To  this  Mr  Ryder  replied, 
**  It  was  certainly  very  natural  that 
her  majesty  should  wisn  to  have  the 
advice  of  those  next  in  blood  toher^l 
but  it  was  unnecessary  that  they  should 
be  on  the  council,  fdr  h^r  majesty  was 
in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  them,  and 
might  consequently  receive  any  advice 
out  of  the  council  which  they  were  in^ 
clined  to  give.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  improper  that  the  Duke  of  York 
should  be  on  the  council,  because  he 
had  a  strong  constitutional  objection 
that  any  of  the  royal  famHy  should 
hold  an  office  of  trust  or  responsibility, 
unless  strong  and  valid  reasons  were  ad«« 
duced  to  the  house  for  it.  Would  any 
man  deny,  that  circtimstances  migm 
occur  in  which  a  member  of  the  coun* 
cil  of  the  royal  family  might  be  called 
upon  for  advice  in  which  hi^  own 
interest  was  con<lemed?  Had  it  not 
been  already  decided,  that  the  regent 
was  the  most  improper  person  to  have 
the  care  of  the  king's  person  I  That 
objection  was  upon  parliamentaty 
grounds ;  the  ol^ection  equally  applied 
to  the  puke  of'^York,  or  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  roval  femily  entitled 
to  the  succession  ot  the  throne.  A  si- 
milar motion  had'  been  made  in  1788, 
and  rejected.** 

Mr  Ponsonby,  on  the  contrtuy, 
thought  it  would  be  most  proper  and 
politic  to  have  all  his  majesty's  sotfs, 
except  ^he  regent,  in  the  council,  its 
affording  to  Europe  a  proof  of  the 
unanimity  between  them  and  the  na- 
tion. "  To  reject  the  motion,'*  he 
said,  <<  would  be  doing  little  less  than, 
holding  them  out  as  deficient  in  thoBe 
virtues  which  the  nation  knew  they 
possessed.**  The  motiooj  however. 
•^3  rejected. 
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After  tiie  Tuioiisclaaies. 
Jan.  21.  had  bera  gone  through.  Sir 
F*  Burdett  rose  to  oppose 
the  further  consideration  of  the  re- 
peat. «*  He  objected,"  he  said,  *^  to 
the  whole,  but  more  particularly  to 
that  part  by  which  the  splendour  of 
State,  that  should  be  attached  to  the 
executive  power,  was  to  be  separated 
from  it.  This,  in  the  case  of  a  power 
iDtended  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature 
(which  of  itseir  necessarily  induced 
weakness),  was  still  more  improper. 
The  measure  appeared  to  him  a  rash 
anddangerous  experiment ;  and,  highly 
objectidnable  as  it  was  in  its  own  na- 
ture,, it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  ar- 
gued. Gentlemen  seemed  to  argue 
the  question  as  a  mere  question  of 
property  ;  as  if  the  king  had  a  pro- 
perty in  the  powers  of  the  executive 
inraiich  of  the  constitution,  instead  of 
holding  all  his  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives in  trust  for  the  people.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
permanence  of  a  power  flowing  from 
themselves.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  put  an  end  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  the  vacillating  state  in  which 
the  government  had  been  kept  for  the 
last  three  months.  ^  The  happiness  and 
safety  of  sixteen  millions  of  people 
were,  not  to  be  risked  by  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  the  regent,  and  weau^en- 
ing  his  government.  His  majesty  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty -two  years 
had  been  four  times  in  a  state  of  insa- 
pity.  Twice  within  that  period  the 
government  was  carried  on  in  his  name, 
Sthough  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  sovereign 
at  the  time.  The  king  was  insane  with 
lucid  intervals,  the  duration  of  which  no 
man  could  calculate.  Was  this  a  state 
,  of  the  sovereignty  in  which  it  was  advi- 
jjable  to  cripple  the  powers  of  the  re- 
gent  i  Nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
puss  andhe  w^ssttrprisedhowthePrinqe 


of  Wales  could  consent  or  be  induced 
td  accept  of  the  regency  so  restricted. 
Instead  of  putting  him  at  the  head  of, 
and  making  him  re8pon8U)le  for  a  weal^ 
government,  they  should  give  him  aug» 
mented  strength.  For  himself,  he  musl^ 
protest  against  making  dangerous  tx*^ 
perknents  to  ascertain  the  viinhnum  of' 
understanding  with  which  a  king  might 
carry  on  the  executive  government.' 
The  men  who  proposed  these  danger- 
ous experiments,  and  who  affected  to 
call  themselves  the  king's  friends,  could 
not  adopt  a  more  expeditious  and  di- 
rect mode  for  subverting  that  throne, 
of  which  they  had  declared  themselves 
exclusively  the  supporters  and  defend- 
ers. What  could  be  more  calculated 
to  degrade  the  kingly  office  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  than  the  manner  in  wUch 
Uie  ministers  hiul  thought  proper  ta 
hold  out  the  throne  to  themr  For 
▼ears  the  executive  government  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  though  it  was  notorious  that  hia 
majesty  was  so  infirm  in  some  respects, 
that  he  neither  could  read  the  paper 
presented  to  him  to  be  siened^  nor  af- 
fix his  signature  to  it,  unless  his  band 
was  held  and  guided  for  that  purpose, 
nor  hold  even  a  levee.  Now,  then, 
when  the  king  was  labouring  under  ao 
additional  calamity,  the  issue  of  which 
was  necessarily  uncertain,  it  was  most 
extraordinary  to  ^ndthe  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  anxious  only 
to  make  provisions  to  secure  the  re^ 
sumption  of  his  power  by  his  majesty,' 
who  might  perhaps  never  agspn  be  in 
a  st^te  to  resume  it.  What  would  the 
country,  what  should  foreign  nationa. 
think  of  a  government  so  circumstan- 
ced and  so  conducted  I 

**  A  great  deal  of  the  time  and  pa- 
tience of  the  house  had  been  abused 
in  arguing  the  question  upon  prece- 
dents, when  it  was  obvious  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  former  precedentf 
which  bore  the  least  analogy  to  the 
present  case,  except  the  famous  pre-? 
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cpdent  fi^  nn^  thiqg  but  what  it: 
guessed  t^  be  ;  it  was  a  yik  job»; 
per^patl^g'tiie  power  of  difc  th«i: 
nviniatersi  or  at  least  preparing  the 
way  for  th^  return Jto  office^  by  put-^ 
t3B|^  it  out  pf  the  power  of  their  suc< 
cessQj's  tp  carry  on  the  goTermaent  in 
t}^  crippled  State  to  which  it  would, 
l^e  reduced  by  the  restrictions  propo-' 
aed  at  that  period.  But  on  an  oeea» 
^n  of  sneh  peril  and  difficulty  the 
bouse  was  bound  to  discard  all  prece-  > 
dents  from  their  consideration^  and: 
qnce  for  all  come  back  to  common 
i^nse  and  comnaon  understanding.  The 
pow^s  vested  in  the  executiTe  gOTent- 
]©ent  were  either  more  than  were  ne-* 
^ssary  for  carrying  it  on^  or  they  were 
bardy  aufficient.  If  they  were  mor& 
than  was  necess^y  let  them  be  dimi^ 
^ishedi  whether  in  the  lumds  of  a  so^. 
itereign  or  of  a  regent ;  but  ify  as  was 
generally  maintained^  they  were  only 
what  were  absolutely  necessary^  let 
^em  not  be  curtailed  in  the  hands  of 
a  regent*  to' the  infinite  danger  of  the 
country.  The  advocates  for  these  re^ 
4trictions  would  do  well  to  recollect^ 
^t  Ihey  had  not  the  same  means  of 
i^ommending  and  supporting  them; 
9S  the  author  of  the  plan  of  1789.  At 
that  period  the  minister  contrived  to 
become  the  popular  champion,  and  to 
bftve  the  popuUr  cry  in  his  favour; 
but  the  authors  of  the  present  measure 
bad  not  the  talents  to  excite  the  same 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour.  The  apathy 
of  the  people  on  this  occasion  they 
construed  into  approbation  of  their 
proceedings.  He  could  not  account 
for  this  apathy  |  but  he  knew  enough 
of  the  public  sentiment  to  say,  that  it 
was  adverse  to  a  government  with  weak 
and  divided  powers,  and  consequently 
to  a  crippled  and  restricted  regency. 
He  would  not  longer  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  house  bv  any  observations 
on  the  fiction  by  wmch  the  great  seal 
was  to  be  put  to  a  comnussion  for 


(^nii^g  fiairlianMiit,  and  the  various 
pretexts  that  mipitters  hikl  had,  re* 
Qourse  to  duringtbe  last  three  monthly 
£g^  the  .purposed  gaining  time,^  anil 
tsiming  It  to  th^  own  advantage.  Mr 
Peroeval  would  do  widl  to  recollect^ 
that  the  same  means  by  which  he  got 
a  padiament  to  iu|>part  fakn  would 
^pon  be  in  the'  power  of  his  political 
opponents^  and  that  they  might  get  a 
parhament  to .  undo  ^ery '  thmg  dmt; 
#a9  liow  proposed.  The  proce^hgaj 
^tc^pether,  he  cimsideied  ^s  a  mers 
pretence  fior^  delaying  the '  settlement 
of  the  government  ;i  which,  however, 
advantageous  it  might  be  to  the  gen^ 
llemen  on  the  ministerial  benchesy^  was 
likely  to  be  prbducrive  of  very  great 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  coun* 
try.  He  would  not  take  the  sense  ot 
the  house  on  the  subject,  as  he  con* 
sidered  it  hopeless ;  but  he  entered  fai^ 
protest  against  the  1)141016  of  the  mea*' 
sures  pursued.'* 

Mr  Whitbread,  ar^ning  like  Sir 
Francis,  for  giving  f ml  power  to  thil 
regent,  confessed,  that  he  had  uni- 
fbrmly  contended  that  tl»  mfiuence  of 
the  crown  was  much,  too  great,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  Consistently 
with  this  opinion,  he  ought  to  harvO 
approved  the  restrictions,  upon  the  ve- 
ry grounds  upon  which  Sir  Francis 
condemned  them,  as  .an  experiment 
whether  the  influence  of  the  executive 
power  might  not  safi^y  be  diminish- 
ed ;  but  he  maintained,  Uiat  whale  that 
influence  actually  existed,  there  was  n4 
inconsistency  in  thinking  diat  it  should 
be  all  vested  in  the  regent,  radier  than 
in  any  other  person.  **  It  has  beeo 
asked,"  said  he,  **  how  kng  time  it 
would  take  to  beat  >  down  an  admini-^ 
stration  f  I  and  my  friends  have  been 
attempting  it  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  hitherto  without  success ;  but  when 
unfair  means  were  resorted  to  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  did  not  require  more 
than  twelve  months.  With  the  patron- 
age,  however,  vi^h   Mr   Perceval 
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moid  poMsa  by  tiie  preaetit  bii»  any: 
gi^mBtoMon  <As  the  regent  siutt  be 
demolisfaod'  ip.  less.  tii|^  i  one  lesiioD^ 
and  oone^lpit  tbat  light  faon<mabie: 
gendeijuni.  kuBSelf  couldcondvct  ^ie» 
goWrsment..  T0  prove  this,  k  was' 
only  iiecetsuy  to  bbk  at  the  list  ofi 
dose  pea-sons  who  were  to  bcbng^  t» 
tfas  xpieen's  coundly  at  the  head  oB 
vhom  was  John  Lord  Eldon :  «id  the 
99^  h<»ottr«ble  gendeman'  himsetf^ 
li^ocertaklyy  in  tl£  course  o£  this  bu.; 
SBWBS,  &ad  ttown  the  most  preeminent 
tidenta  far  debi|te,~-tdents/'  said  Mr 
Whitbfeady  ^  which  I  always  bdiered 
hisL  to  poMlssi  but  which  had  ^ererr 
tkl  now,  been  di^>hiyed  inso  conspi« 
coons  and  stnldngfa  manner,-— woold 
be  a  iSaotX  lMnadable^pp«oe»t  of  the 
ieg«^ago««niffieiit.  8^,therelbf«, 
Bidst '  libquestianably  I'  any  to  Mak 
&at  these  great  taknts  are  hkely  to 
be  em^oy^da^iaiast  iany  new  admini-f 
MtratiotH  pairti<mU»ly  when  backed,  aa 
Aey  would  be,  by  aU  the  power  and 
polttical  influence  proooaed  by  tins 
febeaaore  to  be'  withhtla  from  the're^ 

:  Ifr  CsfMmttgf  ohjocting  to  the  pn>-» 
pCMed  anamidoAent,  rdferred  to  the  man^ 
iter  SQ  Wkich:  Mr  Addington  luid'  re-* 
Msented  all  cold  details  upon  this  de-^ 
hcate  and  painfui  atihjcct,  as  being  in. 
consistent  with  a  suitable  sense  of  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  sofereign, 
or  a  doe  seneibiUty-  to  his  present  af. 
iicting  situation.    <«  I  confess,  sir/* 
I      md  he,  <<  it  appears  to  me  rather  a 
I      h»d  mode  of  treating  those  who  may 
conrader  it  their  duty  to  investigate  a 
duestion  brought  before  them  for  de* 
dsioDi  to  impute  to  them,  directly  or 
by  inference,  any  w|int  of  attachment 
or  ci  loyalty  to  the  king.     I  do  not 
I      see  hew  we  can  coine  to  any  correct 
I      decision  upon  this,  the  most  interest'^ 
ing,  if  not  the  most  important  part  of 
the  subject,  without  entering,  and  that 
with  soipe  ininuteness,  into  a  constder- 
I      s^B  of  details.     If  the  question  is 


to  be  viewed  only  iq  one  Vfzjf  in  God^tf 
name  why  are  we  invited  to  discussion  ? 
Why  thoseforms  of  a  committee  which 
we  have  gone  through  ?  Why  this  re- 
port to  the  house  ?  The  delicacy  that 
would  {ffedude  us  from  discussing  this 
subject,  sj^gs,  I  make  not  thcf  least 
doubt,  fft>m  an  excess  of  the  best  and 
most  honourable  feeling;  but  8Uk:h 
feelings  cannot  be  taken  as  the  sdl^ 
guides  of  our  conduct,  and  we  act  mor^ 
m  the  spirit  of  our  public  duty  when 
we  endeavour  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  embarrassment  atising  lironi 
feelings  so  natural  and  commendable 
in  themselves,  in  otder  that  we' may 
fully,  faiHy,  and  without  bias  or  par* 
tiafity,  examme  into  the  merits  of  the 
measure  in  adl  its  details.  Surely  ther^ 
is  nothing  in  this  conduct  so  irreve^ 
rent  and  so  hard  hearted,  as  those  more 
enthusiastic  and  sensitive  persons,  wh6 
would  stifle  all  discusnon,  presume. 
Is  it  to  be  xiretended,  that  those  who^ 
firom  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  their 
country,  look  dosely  at  a  question 
which  diey  are  compdled  to  decide 
upon  pubhc  grounds,  do  not  feel  aft 
dee]^y  and  smcerely  as  those  who  only 
^enen£se,and  declaim,  andlament  upoa 
It  ?  for  mjrself,  I  utterly  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  such  an  inference.  An  import^ 
ant  pubhc  duty  has  devolved  upon  us^ 
and  we  are  bound  to  perform  it,  at 
whatever  expence  of  personal  consider- 
atioa^  and  personal  feeling.  The  sub- 
ject has  b€«n  now  a  considerable  time 
folly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  house* 
We  have  not.decUned  hitherto  the 
discussion  of  the  propositions  brought 
before  us  ;  nor  have  we  discussed  them 
without  considerable  practical  benefit* 
By  the  earlier  part  of  our  discussion 
Upon  the  restrictions,  we  got  rid  of 
the  naval  and  military  peerages.  If 
no  other  improvement  were  to  be  de- 
rived from  our  discussions,  I  should 
think  that  a  very  important  and  desi- 
rable one.  By  other  amendments  which 
have  been  already  adopted^  the  officer! 
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about  the  kiag^s  person  are  rendered 
irremoveable.  That  is  of  itself  a  great 
improvement^  and  well  worth  all  the 
discussion  that  produced  it.  It  is  one 
which  has  gone  far  to  render  my  right 
honourable  friend's  proposition  accept* 
able  to  me.  Could  I  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  adopt  another  alteration, 
founded  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
to  make  a  permanent  instead  of  a  tern- 

r)rary  arrangement  for  the  household, 
should  wiUingly  give  up  minor  points 
of  difference,  and  vote  with  him,  in- 
stead of  moving  an  amendment.  Whilst 
our  sympathy  is  still  fresh  and  active, 
and  our  feelings  tenderly  alive  to  the 
recent  affliction  of  his  majesty,  a  lar- 
ger measure  of  state,  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  establishment  and  splen- 
dour are  likely  to  be  prqvided  for  the 
sick  king,  than  may  be  expected  a 
year  hence,  when,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  and  without  any  blame  or 
any  disparagement  to  the  sincerity  of 
our  present  impressions,  those  impres- 
sions will  have  become  fainter.  That 
this  was  in  fact  likely  to  be  the  case, 
no  man  could  doubt,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ordinary  operations  of  hu« 
'man  nature.  But  most  certainly  no 
man  (ian  doubt  it,  who  has  attended 
.to  what  has  passed ;  for  both  Mr  Yorke 
and  Mr  Dundas  have  disclosed,  that 
^should  his  majesty's  indisposition  con^ 
tinue  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  they  then  Took  not  only  to  the 
abridging,  but  to  the  abrogating  his 
bousehold  altogether ;  transferring  the 
whole  to  the  regent*  and  grafting 
whatever  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  care  of  the  king's  royal  perr 
son  on  the  household  establishment  of 
the  queen. 

*•  Thus  it  is,  sir,  exactly  as  I  fear- 
ed ;  excess  at  one  time  will  produce 
improper  retrenchment  at  another. 
We  are  to  give  all  now,  and  to  take 
away  all  hereafter.  This  is  precisely 
what  I  would  avoid.  I  am  not  for 
giving  the  wji<^  of  the  household  i^ 


fH-esent  to  the  queen,  add  I  shall  be  at 
the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  against  givi^ 
it  all  to  the  r^ait.  My  ^ject  i»  to 
abstain  from  doing  either ;  as,  in  the: 
one  case,  we  should  be  doing  more 
than  we, need,  and,  m  the  .other,  infi- 
nitely less  than  I  hope  we  shall  feel  it 
our  duty  to  do,  even,  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  hopeless.  The  only  curt, 
for  these  opposite  inconveniences,  is^ 
to  provide  in  the  first  instance  amply,' 
and  to  provide  once  for  all ;  by  leaving 
it  open  to  revision,  you  make  his  noa* 
jesty  liable  to  be  stripped  hereafter  o£ 
the  whole  of  his  household.  Such  is 
now  avowed  to  be  the  probable  result ; 
and  such  a  result  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
disadvantage,  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  adva&tage  to  be 
.derived  from  the  large  poition  of  the 
household,  at  present  proposed  to  be 
given  tb  the  ^ueen.  The  ministers  of 
the  regent  will  have  cast  upon  them, 
hj  the  provision  recommended^  the  in* 
vidious  task  of  proposing  to  pariiament 
to  curtail  the  portion  of  the  household, 
now  to  be  placed  for  his  majesty's 
comfort  and  accommodation  under  the 
controul  of  the  queen,  if  unhappily  the 
infirmity  of  the  king  should  so  long 
continue.  It  is  impossible  not  lo  fore* 
see  this  inconvenience,  and  not  to  wish 
for  an  arrangement,  which  may  pro^ 
vide  against  that  contention  and  acri* 
mony  which  must  necessarily  arise  in 
such  a  discussion.  Of  all  the  points 
in  the  settlement  of  the  regency,  which 
affection  for  the  king  and  fairness  to- 
wards the  regent  equally  forbid  our 
leaving  to  be  settled  by  the  future  mi* 
nisters  of  the  regent,  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  household  is  one,  which 
duty  and  delicacy  conspire  to  make 
the.  most  pn^minent.  Do  not  let  my 
right  honourable  friend  suppose,  that 
when  I  speak  of  the  invidiousness  of 
the  task  thus  to  be  fixed  upon  the  re-^ 
gent,  I  mean  to  join  with  those  ivho. 
accuse  him  of  designing  tp  throw  ar^ 
intentional  aod  studied  insult  upop  th^ 
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prince  of  Wales.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  my  thoughts.  I  state  the  arcru- 
nnit  as  it  strikes  my  mind,  and  strikes 
it  80  forcibly,  that  I  cannot  hdp  sta- 
ting it  strongly.  But  no  man .  gives 
m6re  ample  ci^dit  than  I  do  to  my 
viglit  honourable  friend,  for  being  ac- 
tuated by  the  best  and  purest  motives. 
I  am  convinced  that,  in  what  he  pro- 

res  to  the  house^  he  is  conscientious- 
diichai^ng  his  doty  to  his  sove^ 
KigD,  according  to  his  own  view  of 
^t  duty  ;  and  is  influenced  by  an  an- 
tious  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
^  the  interests  ox  the  country.  I 
give  to  him  the  credit  which  I  ask  for 
myself,  and  shall  receive  from  him  for 
the  prtncij^  of  my  own  conduct, 
upon  this  and  every  other  part  of  this 
question*  We  halve  each  of  us  acted 
upon  our  own  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  I  as  little  impute  to  him  an  inten- 
tion of  disrespect,  as  I  expect  that  he 
AaM  impute  to  me  an  intention  of 
courting  favour.'* 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  alluding  to  the 
former  practice  of  the  courts,  by  which 
^  care  and  custody  of  an  individual 
could  not  be  committed  to  his  heir 
apparent,  nor  to  his  nearest  of  kin, 
observed,  that  this  practice  was  now 
explodec^  because  it  had  been  founded 
mpon  the  basest  suspicion  that  could 
enter  into  the  human  breast,  and  be- 
cause it  prevented  persons  in  such  a 
deplorable  situation  from  having  the 
benefit  of  the  care  and  attention  of 
those  most  attached  to  their  person, 
and  moat  interested  in  their  recovery. 
«  Mr  Ryder,"  he  said,  "  had  referred 
to  this  practice ;  he  did  not  charge  him 
'  nith  any  wish  of  showing  disrespect 
to  the  prince,  bat  really  such  argu- 
ments had  the  effect  of  casting  suspi- 
cions upon  the  iUustnous  members  of 
the  royal  family,  to  which  even  the 
meanest  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were 
Bot  exposed.''.  Then  addressing  Mr 
Perceval,  he  said,  •*  that  he  neither 
accused  htmi  nor  could  he  suppose  him 


capable  of  offering  any  intet^ional  in* 
suit  to.  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  but  he 
wished  he  could  say  the  same  of  hit 
political  adherents.  We  should  not 
then,  have  found  those  public  prints* 
which  he  would  not  say  were  under 
the  protection  of  administration,  but 
which  certainly  were  not  prosecuted 
with  the  same  rigour  as  was  manifest- 
ed on  other  occasions,  pursuing  a  sys* 
tematic  course  of  attack  upon  the 
prince,  calumniating  every  act,  and 
misrepresenting  every  word  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  holding  up  to  scorn  and 
derision  every  member  of  the  royal 
family.  Neither  should  we  find  them 
incessantly  imputing  the  basest  motives 
to  many  members  of  that  house,  for 
pursuing  on  this  occasion  what  they 
conscientiously  considered  their  duty.*' 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  "that  he  lament* 
ed,  as  much  as  Sir  Samuel  Ron)illy 
could  do,  any  licentious  expressiona 
which  might  have  been  applied  in  the 
public  prints,  either  to  the  prince,  or 
to  any  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
royal  lamily ;  but  this  was  neither  the 
time  nor  place  for  discussing  refleo* 
tions  of  that  kind,  which  might  have 
been  made  upon  any  one  description 
or  another  of  pdblic  men."  Then 
replying  .to  Mr  Canning,  he  said» 
**  that,  without  meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  his  right  honourable  friendf 
or  undervaluing  the  suggestions  he 
had  thrown  out,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  it  appeared  to  him  mon- 
strous that  the  house,  in  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's  dig- 
nity now,  when  they  had  a  sanguine 
expectation  that  his  illness  would  be 
of  a  very  short  duration,  should  ar- 
range the  proportion  of  the  household 
to  be  given  to  her  majesty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  his  majesty's  calamity 
was  to  last  the  whole  of  his  natural 
life.  It  would  certainly  be  practical- 
ly by  far  the  better  mode  to  make  an 
arrangement  that  would  meet  both 
cases 't  but  that  was  imi^ossible.  If  >is 
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majesty  *  iwere'  Xp  •  recover  >  ^hin  ri» 
w^eksy  or  tkree  i&ontht,  or  evefi  tax* 
months,  would  "any  honourable  raem* 
ber  wi^  to  strip  him  of  .hi«  hoiueiiold 
to  thejsame  extent  as  if  no:  hope  were 
eniertained  of  his  reeovory  f  His  right 
koijourable  friend  had  oattedupon  tikdan.: 
io  statei  why  they  did  not  propose  to- 
make  «ow  a 'permanent  provision  for 
the  arrfingemept  of  the  household  ? 
The  answer  wasy  that  their  measure 
wastQ  provide  only  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  that  what  hereafter  might  be  ne*« 
iiessary,  idiotdd  be  done  at  the  expira** 
tion  of  that  period*? 

Mr  Tiemey  declared,  **  that  the 
whole  project  and  sc<n>e  of  the  bill  wad 
nothing  but  an  artful  scheme  pf  poUw 
tical  p6wer ;  a  contrivance  lor  dividing^ 
the  unity  of  the  government,  and  set- 
titig  the  estecutivte  at  war  with  the  pa- 
hce.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
fbtinded  in  a  most  unjust  and  ii^uribus 
ieelui^  of  distrust  in  the  iUnstriou*  per** 
tfon  ^o  was  to  be  regent.  Mr  Per*r 
ceval,  indeed,  had  discTaimed  any  such 
cUstrust ;  but  if  he  were  not  actuated^ 
by  such  feeling,  ^hj  did  he' not  mate: 
provisibn  for  tne  prince  with  the^oone 
care  and  zeal  with  which  he  made  pro«> 
vision  for  the  king  ?  I  do  moBt  sdemn* 
ly  cdl  tipion  this  house,^^  ssdd  he,  **  not 
to  make  an  es^periment  upon  his^  royal* 
highness  which  mij  be  attended  With' 
the  mbst  sejious  consequences  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  I  call 
upon  this  hoise  to  pause  before  it  wiU' 
give  its  sanction  to  the  monstrous  pro«» 
ject  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,' 
to  ascertain  by  this  dangerous  experi- 
ment with  how  small  1  portion  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  the  functions  of  the 
ex«cutiv6  may  be  csuried  on.  Let  ust 
gravely  reflect,  before  we  accede,  to 
such  a  measure,  what  may  hereafter  be 
the  result  o(  our  now  refusing  our  con- 
fidence to  ^at  illustrious  person,  to 
whom,  by  the  course  of  nature,  our 
allegiaRce  will  be  at  n6  very  distant 
period  due.    I^t  us,  before  we  take 


firodi  him'^  placed  In  the  exeeutioa  of 
the  dntieff  of  the  royal  ofiee,  the  power 
of  creating  peers,  ccmsider  seriously  tcr- 
wfaat  consequences  such  a  nestrictioR, 
imposed  uow,  may  lead  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  shdl  hereafter  «acceed  to. 
the  throne.  We  know  that  difierences 
upon  political  questipQlB  /must  at  all 
times  eti^  ;  and  is  it  not  likHy  that, 
¥rhen  George  the  IVth,  on  bit  acces- 
skm  to  the  crown,  may  diink  proper 
tbexeroise  this  prerogative  by  the4:rea* 
Uofi  of  a  new  peer,  those, -who  may 
think  the'  elevation  of^  the  iadividual 
ivbt  expedient^  wiH  say,  *  We  .should^ 
have  foreseen  all  this ;  we  knew  the 
prince  when  he  was  regent,  and  we 
re&iaed'to  place  confidence  in  him ;  it 
is  aU  our  own  fauk,.  as  we  did  not  take 
care  to  tie  him  up  a»  to  this  preroga«> 
t^  when  we  had  him  in  our  power.* 
Is  not  this. the  language  that  we  are  to, 
expect  on  such  ^n  occasion,  and  can 
we  jttsrify  it  to  ourselves  to  impose  the: 
restrictions  now  proposed  witliout  any> 
jtt^t  ground  or  necessity,  btit  with  a 
certainty  that  they  wiU  give  rise  to 
tech  feehnga  faeresoter  as  may  destroy? 
the  harmony  that  ought  to  sidssist  be-^ 
tween  »  pBHUewttl  aoverea^  an4  a  loyal 
people  ?*^ 

190  mendbers  voted  for  Mr  Ponsont 
by's  amendment,  212  against  it.  Aa 
amendment,  which  Mr  Canningpn^io-' 
aed  upon  his  view  of  the  subject,  wa& 
also  negatived.  Upon  the 
third  reading,  Mr  Wilber-  Jisit.  23. 
force  gave  nis  support  to 
the  biU ;  a  support  always  of  great 
weight  and  worth,  because  always  in-' 
dependently  given.  "  The  mea»ire  of 
1788,''  he  said,  '<  was  one  whidi  did 
the  greatest  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Mr  Pitt,  and  to  that  measure  Mr  Per^ 
ceval  had  made  great  improvements.* 
All  the  objections  which  had  been  rai4 
sed  originated  iii  the  idea  diat  the  prmce 
had  a  claim  of  right  to  the  regency  ; 
k  was  the  duty  or  the  house  to  express 
themaelves  in  tuch  amaaner-  at  to  re* 
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iiK>fe  all  grotisd  for^8tlch  ideas  in  th^ 
fiiturei  H^  bad  so  dotibt  that,  wheit 
i|ie  present  meastire'shoidd  be  caddid*- 
Ij  examined  ^nd  calihly  reviewed^  Mt* 
Perceval  ^^uld  receive  that  to  whick 
he  vras  juwly  entitledf-— dienit^eited 
praise,  and  «mver8al  ap|)lau«e.^ 
When  the  bill  was  brought  before 

the  Upper  House^  theit 
Jan.  25i     also^  as  iil  the  Qo^Noohs,  th^ 

clause  respecting  the  houses 
hold  was  vehen^ntly  opposed*  ^*  Could 
k  be  believed,^*  said  the  Marc^uiS  of 
Xansdowne,  *»  that  a  resoludon^  the 
object  of  wbii^ti  was  to  retain  about  his 
majesty  in  hts  afftiction  aU  that  part  of 
his  household  which  was  necessary  for 
his  comfort  «and  personal  dignity,  and 
to  tnmsfer  to  the  regent  all  those  offi- 
ces of  state  which  were  attached  to 
the  ^Kgdity  of  the  crown,  would  have 
been  followed  up  by  a  clause  separating 
from  the  dignity  of  the  crown  all  those 
offices  of  state,  and  erec^ng,  by  nieans 
Of  this  separation,  a  new  power,  hither- 
to unknown  to  the  donstitirtion  ?  Un*- 
der  the  cloSik  of  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  resolution,  a  proviwon  the  very 
reverse  of  it  was  attetnpted  to  be  car* 
ried  into  eieet.  Ministers  had  beeft 
deifested  upon  the  principle,  but  they 
sought  shdker  in  tW  obscurity  of  de« 
tail,  and  were  endeavouring  to  aocom^ 
))lnh-all' their  objects  in  the  enunlera* 
tion  of  particulars.  Thk  stratagem  it 
was  the  duty*  of  their  lordships  to  frus- 
trate, and  what  he  proposed  was,  not 
that  the  bill  should  be  delayed  by  ma* 
king  an  arrangement  relative  to  the 
household  now,  but  that  that  arrange* 
nent  shoidd  b^  deferred  till  the  regen- 
cy was  constituted.**  The  Earl  of  Li* 
terpool,  in  reply,  denied  *«  th^  th* 
clause  was  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  resolution ;  a  resolution  which 
was  obviously  indefinite,  and  left  the 
question  open  to  the  discussion  and 
final  settlement  of  parhtoient.  As  a 
proof  that  the  resoludon  was  thus  in< 
^fefinite,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  rop 


imd  theai,  that^  when  {he  daoke  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Commoas,  no 
less  than  four  or  five  different  planti 
#ere  proposed,  all  diffetidg  frottn  each 
other,  and  thus  showing  thati  no  cleat 
idea- was  entertained  of  the  <d)je^pro* 
posed  by  the  resolution.  He  eHdd 
have  wished  that,  as  the  bill  was  t» 
expire  in  a  twelvemonth,  the  prki^i^ 
pie  of  1789  had  been  followed  in  this 
point,  and  the  household  left  entirely  to 
her  majesty's  disposal  during  tlie  con* 
tinuance  of  the  act.  For  &i  and  aU 
those  who  thought  with  him,  consi* 
dered  that  the  great  offices  of  statt 
and  parade  were  so  mixed  up  with  all 
the  details  of  the  household  economy 
of  his  majesty,  that  they  could  not 
with  propriety  be  separated  from  his 
person.  The  last  thing  which  thei^ 
lordships  should  wish  to  touch  or  t« 
^er  was  the  household  of  his  m^es^ 
ty,  w^ole  hopies  were  entenained  of^hil 
speedy  convalescence.  He  would  ap^ 
peal  to  thos^  feelings  which  must  na- 
turally arise  in  their  own  nliinds,  in  re«- 
gard  to  their  own  domestic  economy^ 
whellier  such  sdteratioas  would  not 
carr^  with  thetti  a  degree  of  objectio« 
and  indelicaey  that  was  applicable  to 
no  other  part  of  the  bill ;  andheo^ain* 
tained  that,  as  the  ofiotrsof  the  house* 
hold  were  rendered  irrequnreable  by 
the  queen^  dl  arguments  against  tlie 
clause^  upon  the  gromid  of  uifliience^ 
were  done  away." 

Earl  Grey  insisted  <<  that  the  clause 
was  a  direct  breach  of  faith  with  their 
lordships*  house  of  parliament,  a  com* 
fdete  departure  from  thetams  of  the 
resolutions  whichthe  prince  had  accepts 
ed,  and  therefore  a  scandalous  breatch 
of  faith  with  his  ro3ral  highness.  How 
would  a  proceeding  so  inconsistent  with 
every  feeding  of  honour,  and  so  con« 
traiy  to  every  principle  of  probity,  be 
spoKen  of  in  private  life  ?  How  would 
the  chancellor  dispose  of  such  a  ques* 
tion,  if  it  came  before  lum  in  hk  judi* 
eolcapacky?  Hebes0i}{^tthat4iobk 
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Jbrd  to  Sudulfi^e  the  same  honourable 
i^timent  in  the  discharge  of  his  poli- 
tical, as  he  was  proverbially  accustom- 
ed to  do  in  his  legal  and  judicial  func- 
tions. Theque8tion,beingof  such  vital 
importance,  ought  to  be  discussed  not 
upon  any  personal  considerations,  but 
upon  the  old  constitutional  principles 
of  a  jealousy  of  ministerial  ambitiony 
and  a  lively  vigilance  of  ministerial 
projects.  He  was  not  disposed  to  com- 
plam  so  much  of  the  power  and  patron- 
age whiqh  the  clause  went  to  confer  on 
her  majesty,  as  on  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of 
ministers ;  for  the  influence  which  was 
ihu&  nominally  vested  in  the  queen, 
might  be  employed  to  obstruct  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  regent.  With  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  resumption  of  the  royal  autho*- 
rity,  before  he  could  approve  of  that 
resumption  he  must  be  convinced  that 
the  recovery  was  full  and  perfect ;  be 
must  have  other  authority  for  that  im^^ 
portant  fact  than  the  mere  putting  of 
the  great  seal  to  a  commission  in  /his 
majesty's  name.  He  could  not  receive 
such  a  document,  when  he  coneidere4 
what  had  taken  place  on  two  former 
occasions,  when  it  was  notorious  that 
the  great  seal  had  been  employed,  as 
if  by  his  majesty's  <:ommand,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  under  the  care  and  actual 
restraiiit  of  a  physician  for  a  malady 
similar  to  that  by  which  he  was  now 
afflicted*  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
must  excuse  him  when  he  said,  he  must 
have  better  authority  than  his  declara- 
tion for  Ids  ms^ty's  recovery.  That 
important  fact  required  to  be  substan- 
tiated in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and 
nothing  shoHof  an  eicamination  of  the 
physiaans  by  their  lordships  coiild  af- 
ford that  proof  of  it  which  would  sa- 
tisfy his  mipd.*'  . 

«<  The  noble  earl/'  replied  the  chan- 
coUor,  <<  might  well  have  spared  the  ob- 
servations which  have  fallen  from  him« 
J  will  n9t  scruple  to  declare  to  their. 


lordships,  that  no  fears,  no  influence  of 
any  kind,  should  deter  me  from  doing 
over  again  what  I  have  already  done^ 
if  I  conceived  that  it  was  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  the  king  my  master,  or 
to  those  of  the  country  at  large.  When 
I  mention  his  majesty,  I  never  can 
speak  of  him  without  gratitude  for 
the  favours  and  the  obligations  he  hasf 
heaped  upon  me ;  I  never  can  think 
of  his  unhappy  malady  without  the 
ac utest  sensi biUty .  Neither  the  reports 
of  the  physicians,  nOr  threats  in  or  out 
of  doors,  should  operate  to  prevent  me 
from  exercising  my  own  judgement  ia 
whatever  regarded  my  royal  master's 
interests.     I  would  radier  perish  igno- 
miniously  on  the  scaffold,  than  desert 
my  allegiance  to  my  sovereign,  by  de- 
clming  to  take  any  steps  whicn  my, 
duty  and  my  office  pointed  out.     I 
would  act  in  every  possible  case  upoa 
my  official  responsibility,  and  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  consequences  to  God. 
In  what  was  done  upoQ  the  occasion 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  earl,  I  acted 
under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  whic^ 
prescribed  that  I  was  to  act  conscien* 
tiously,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judge^ 
ment ;  and  until  my  country  shall  tell 
me  I  have  done  wrong,  I  shall  £eek 
satisfied  with  myself  for  my  conduct 
on  that  occasion.     No  man  has  a  right 
to  charge  me  with  criminality.     I  have 
lon^  served  a  ^cious  master  most 
faithfully ;   I  did  so,  in  conjunctioa 
with  some  noble  lords  over  the  way^ 
at  the  most  critical  moment  that  tma 
country  ever  experienced.   It  was  at «, 
time,  when  some  of  those  n^>le  I!(Mrds> 
were  supporting  him  in  the  measure 
which  he  thought  neaessary  for  put- 
ting down  those  societies  which  aimed, 
at  the  subversion  of  the  goyernment^, 
and  which  measures  other  nof>le  lords^ 
who  are  now  sitting  side  by  side  wits, 
them,  were  obstructmg  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  and  <ljeQrying  and  ridi*' 
culing  under  the  name  of  the  *  gagr 
ging  bills/    Strong  as  those  measuie^; 
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werej  tlicy  could  not  by  their  sole  ma- 
assisied  operation  have  effectually  coun- 
teracted the  pernicious  and  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  those  clubs  and 
•ocieties":  from  my  conscience  I  believe 
tbat^nothiog  could  have  saved  the  coun- 
try' at  that  momentous  period,  but  the 
vaflue  of  the  personal  character,  and 
tbJe  almost  universal  love  and  reverence 
ol"  the 'people  for  the  individual  who 
filed  the  throne. 

**  It  has  been- significantly  put  to  flie, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  healthy  whether  I  vrould  super- 
sede a  commission  of  lunacy  againfIC 
tisc  opinion  of  physicians.  I  have  of- 
ten donic  so,  and  perhaps  I  might  have 
been  wrong  in  sa  doing  ;  bat  I  acted 
upon  my  conscieiiee)  as  I  should  al- 
ways do  in  such  cases.  I  am  asked^ 
what  I  would  do  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, if  the  present  clause,  and  the 
t^oolution  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
came  before  me  ?  I  would  answer,  that 
the  resoliAion  was  uncertain,  and  that 
the  court  would  have  nothing  to  do 
wkh  k.  *  Now,  however,  let  me  ask  a 
<|iie<tion  in  my  turn  :  Are  there  any 
two  o#  the  noble  lords  on  the  other 
^e  of  the  house  who  are  agreed  a» 
to  what  should  be  done  upon  the  ori- 
ginal rescdution  ?  Several  plans  have 
been  im>po8ed,  four  or  five  at  least,  all 
of  which  are  at  ▼ariance.  If  I  were 
asked  for  my  jdan,  I  would  say,  that 
the  whole  ot  the  household  ought  to 
be  given  to  her  majesty.  I  speak  with 
^e  saoie  tender  regard  to  conscience 
^at  I  would  if  acting  in  a  judicial 
eapaeity.  I  vrould  tell  the  house,  I 
would  tell  every  man  who  hears  me,  I 
would  tell  all  his  majesty's  subjects, 
that  the  last  thing  I  would  do  m  the 
court  in  which  I  sit  would  be  to  re*^ 
mofft  from  any  nnan  labouring  under 
an  affliction,  such  as  has  unhappily 
fiiUen  upon  his  majesty,  those  comforts 
becommg  his  condition,  and  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  For  myself, 
let  ne  but  see  n^  soveretgn  well,  and 


then  tet  me  depart  in  peaces  I  < 
on  this  afflicting  occasion  take  my  heart 
ont  of  my  breast,  and  forget  that  mf 
most  gracioos  master  was  a  man.  Let 
those  who  could  do  fo^  do  it.  I  am 
not  made  of  such  impenetrable  stuff  8 
I  have  neither  the  nerve  nor  the  apathy 
requisite  for  such  an  act  of  stem  and 
unrelenting  duty;  Until  his  mijesty 
^aU  vacate  his  throne  by  descendbg 
into  the  grave^  to  no  other  person  cao 
I  acknovnedge  myaelf  to  be  a  subject. 
As  to  the  amendment,  if  every  one  of 
their  lordships  were  to  go  below  the 
bar  to  vote  tor  it,  I  should  feel  it  the 
proudest  day  of  my  life  to  stand  alone^ 
and  record  my  loyalty  to  my  soverdgii 
by  voting  against  it.*' 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  when  he 
formerly  voted  for  vesting  the  houses 
hold  in  the  queen,  he  md  it  on  the 
principle  that  her  majesty  should  be 
amply  provided  arith  the  means  of  en« 
forcing  and  upholdkg  the  authority 
tot  be  vested  in  her ;  but  in  the  present 
bit,  all  such  means  wera  withheld  front 
her.— The  cbano^lor  also  begged  i( 
might  be  distinctly  understood  that  hm 
did  not  aTOrove  of  taking^  any  part  of 
the  houtMiold  from  th^  queen.— Lord 
Sidmouth,  coinciding  vviui  thiaopiniony 
said,  that  all  the  ii^conveoiences  which 
had  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
sent  measure,  had  their  origin  in  the  dd» 
parturs  from  the  proceedings  of  1789* 
What  had  two-aad*twenty  years  doite^ 
he  asked,  to  lower  the  Inng  in  the 
eyes  of  the  oountry  ?  And  he  entreat* 
ed  the  peers  to  spare  their  sovereign 
the  possibility  of  ^ling  adiaappoint-*^ 
ment  at  their  proceedings  on  his^rtco* 
very,  and  to  avoid  departing  from  a 
precedent  whi^  did  immortal  hondur 
to  the  person  who  had  the  merit  of  it.-*^ 
Upon  ti^  divisionV  imniAters  were  lefit 
in  a  minority  of  98  to  107. 

When  the  report  was  next 
brought  up,  tke  Duke  of  Jan.  ^9 
Sussex  spok^at  gredtlrag^h, 
and  in  the%a^  spjrit  is  he  had  ma&t- 
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fcsted  upon  a  fornerddbate.    *^  Ex^ 
Mt,''  TOstidi  <<astotliedeterminatioii 
oT  appointing  a  reg^t^  the  choice  of 
the  regent,  and-that  .part  b]F  which  the 
immediate  cire  of  the  'king's  peraon  i$ 
confined  to  her  majesty,  I  object:  to 
every  one  of  the  reaolutionsi  copoeiviog 
them  to  be  of  the. moM  dangerous  te&T 
denoj.  •  It  appears  to  me«  my  lonlsf 
^hat  the  ftanners  of  this  biU  have  pto- 
ceeded,  first,  by  a  violation  of  .prece* 
denis ;  secondly,  by  a  vioktion  of  the 
law,  and  conse<^Uently  by  a  ^Hoktioii . 
of  the  constitution.     I  know  I  shall 
be  accused  of  want  df  delicacy  $  but^ 
much  as  I  love  this  subsidiary  virtuei 
it  must  ever  give  way  when  truth  is 
oi  more  importance.     AU  precedents 
fin*  the  guide  of  our  conduct,  in  this 
mdancholy  occasion,  hive  only  served 
either  to  teach  U9  om*  ^errors^  or  to 
piJove  that  our  ancestors  never  were  vj^ 
•itf  d  with  so  weightya  (^mity.  As  to 
the  violation  of  the  lawt,  I. have  only 
to  observe  the  mani^er  Ja  which  parlia^ 
ment  has  been  miened.    Ths  corisntub^ 
aon  purports  to  be  an  act  of  the  crovm, 
when  it  is  in  substance  the  act  of  the 
two  houses.      The  great  seal  is  the 
kigh  instrument  by  which  the  kitag's 
fiat  is  inrevocably  given.     It  i»  tbe 
mouth  of  the  ro^  authority^  the  or- 
gan by  which  the  aovereigB  spei^  hia 
will.     Now,  whei,  my  lords,  has  hit 
mi^sty's  will  been  Bsade  Jcnown  to  us  ? 
At  a  moment  when  he  has  no  wiU  of 
kis.own.     The  act  cannot  fi>r  a  010^ 
meat  bear  examioation,  as  it  carriea 
Upon  the  face  of  it  an  untruth,  I  mi^ht 
even  add,  a  forgery.   The  mode  pomt-* 
ed  out  b^  justice  to  the  country  and 
the  constitution,  would  have  been  to 
address  the  Prince  dP  Wales  to  take 
upon  himself  the  exercise  oi  the  royal 
iauthority.     If  there  were  a  necessity 
for  putting  a  seal  to  a  commission,  the 
two  houses  might  have  appointed  by 
Htch  a  commission  the  IVince  of  Wales 
regent,  with  full  powers  of  assent  and. 
di^eAty  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  tl» 


crowd,  by  w^cb  proceediagv  the^ 
wopld  have  appeal^  noinfring^o^ontof 
the  consjtjt^M^n,  as  the  thceelnanchea 
of  the  legiiriature  would  haye^  be^  al| 
fepreseqted*  Motives  pf  /s^l^int^^ 
prudencie,:  and  justice,  m^et  firono^pt  uf 
to.  pres^i:te  entirfi  aU  the  dutie«;of  th^ 
kingly  office  jj  fi)r  it  ia  only  by  tlie  / 
pfetjoryatjon  of  tbi^  branch  of 'the  Je^ 
gilWtjt^  that  thf  tv^o  others  can  ex^ 
pact  to  maintain  their  right's  and  pio^ 
yikiges  secure  aud  .entire*  The  royal 
powers  and  prerpgatjves  are  a»  a  weight  * 
in  the  bslan^  of  tb^  cpnstitutiqQ  1 ,  ^ 
then,  wedimipish  that  weightrWf  9JM 
the  balance.  My  lords,  thoagh  l.^ 
low  in  6ne.  s#nse  of  the  word  tbp  Uv^ 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  Wf 
cause  his  power  ]m  fH^  other/  ratio^ 
^d  than  that  of  the  gjtfn^ial  adyantaiiie 
of  the  state ;  the  1^' f^rliicb,  k9sSm 
neitl^r  to  flatter;  nor  to  insulti  cidlsllijs 
b%h  magistrate  of  the  people,  not  ^ouv 
servant,  but  Our,  s^v^reiga  lord  A^ 
king.  In.makiua^f  there£Me>^^aregeii^ 
into  whose  hands  the  Msae^Qio^^  wfA 
execution  of  the  roy4  powem  wNl 
functions  aredepo9itedf  wse  a^itOriakfi 
eare  most  reUgieusly  that,  no^  jfiitiikgiH 
ment  may  be  attempted  $  vf^bil^}  ^W 

rt  and  constitutional  pfert>gfl^ive  o( 
crowDf  which.  h$i9  been  givii^.jft 
f6r  the  personal  seeuHty  of  therSj9'V!(»« 
reigo, .  and  the  liberties  of  the  pe<^h^ 
is  actually  suspended:  I  mean^  th« 
royal  ^o^  Otherwise  we  ate  tak^ 
au  unfair  advantase,  and  oonspirite  Uf 
disable,  by  art,  that  sotFereign,  wod# 
ttnfi)rtunately  at  this  motnent^-  by.^tfae 
visitation  of  Providence,  il  incapaieita«i 
ted  from  watching  over  hid  orvtn  im 
terestSy  and  from  guardiag  the  libeiv 
ties  of  the  people^'^  His  royal  higikn 
neto  then  adverted  to  the  restiiictioiifr 
respecting  the  peerage.  <*  If  tlusckiiiltt 
were  to  pass,''  said  he,  <'  the  1i6bo«r 
of  peerage  would  be  put  to  the  vote  f 
and  thus  a  most  unparUamentfiry  in-f 
ter£erence  of  the  one  house  wit^  tbct 
coitttitatioii  of  the  oclttr  wokiUbei 
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establhfaed.  Should  any  measure  of 
this  sort  be  necessaiy,  a^^inst  which  I 
protest,  as  being  an  encroachment  on 
the  prerogatires  of  tkexrrown,  it  ought 
to  originilte  within  our  own  walls ;  and, 
thereu>re,  I  consider  the  suggesting 
of  such  matter  in  another  place,  and 
particularly  at  this  present  moment, 
as  an  infraigement  on  the  r%hts  and 
privileges  ofour  lunne*  I  should  hke 
to  know  how  the  House  of  Conunons 
would  recerre  a  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  we  had  thought 
fit  that  the  regent  should  sign  no 
money  bills.  Would  they  not  con- 
ome  that  any  interference  on  our  part 
of  such  a  natuve  would  he  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  rights  and  priyikges? 
Perhi^  some  of  hii  majesty's  late 
ministers,  who  occupy  situations  in 
tbat  other  house,  and  who  hare  equal- 
Ij  usurped  powers,  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  eicerciBed  for  so  lone  a 
period  as  the  ^resenft,  might  be  less 
severe  in  watching  over  the  privQe^es 
of  that  house,  as  I  believe  it  a  pomt 
ujpon  which  they  aneinost  sore ;  for, 
it  report  speakB  true,  we  do  know  that 
naonies  have  been  issued,  previous  to 
the  hasty  vote  df  the  two  houses,  a 
fortnight  ago  |  and  if  so,  I  contend 
that  Uuit  administration,  which  has 
gone  by  the  denomination  of  the  No- 
Foperjr  administration,  has  been  more 
papistical  thaif  any  one  we  ever  had 
before  ;  nay,  I  should  say,  that,  with 
tl^ir  tlum  after  power,  they  had 
swallowed  up  the  pc^.  For  by  so 
acting,  they  must  have  dispensed  with 
the  oath  wmch  is  taken  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  that  no  issue  of  money 
can  be  permitted  without  the  aiga 
manual  of  his  majesty.  ^ 

**  In  the  present  circumstances,  the 
i^;ent  must  not  be  a  commissioner 
otthe  crown,  or  a  sort  of  prime  nuni* 
ster.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  so- 
vereign,  whom  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament have  had  recoufve  to,  as  the 
safest  and  most  proper  perssfiy  to  sv^ 

VOL.  IT.  PART  I. 


port  the  we^rht  of  Us  royal  father't 
crown.  He  is  to  maintain  untouched 
dl  the  royal  pmrogatms»  to  guard 
the  libertiesof  the  people,  and  to  pre- 
vent both  houses  of  parliament  mm 
going  astrayt  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  magistracy 
of  royalty.  How  can  we  expect  sucn 
a&  nercukstt  task  from  the  regent, 
when  we  are  coming  to  a  resolution 
which  would  sow  the  seeds  for  a  com* 
bmation  oi  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  crown,  and  consequently  would 
encourage  a  faction,  which  the  reeent 
would  not  be  able  to  counteract  ?  Tor 
by  such  a  proceeding,  we  should  be 
shutting  the  ^bors  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  people^  and  creatmg  our- 
selves one  mat,  mdepjendent,  omnipo- 
tent bran^  of  the  legislature.  When^ 
and  to  which  of  the  three  estates,  was 
aasigned  the  power  of  bestowing  ho- 
nours ?  To  the  crown.  And  that  pow- 
er of  the  crown  is  derived  from  the 
SMne  source  from  whence  our  house 
derives  its  power.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  power  of  the  people.  Tlie 
moment,  tlierefore,  we  take  from  the 
crown  ^e  power  of  bestowing  ho- 
nours, the  constitution  is  no  longer  the 
same  as  forftied  and  handed  down  by 
our  ancestors.  Think  for  a  moment, 
my  lords,  how  the  monarchy  would 
stand  if  the  power  of  making  peers  in 
the  one  house  was  taken  from  the  so- 
vereign ;  while  the  other  house,  after 
prompting  and  urging  us  to  such  a 
step,  was  to  solicit  our  assistance  to 
rob  the  sovereign  of  his  other  prero- 
gative to  dissolve  them.  Separate 
thus  the  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
king  from  the  monarchv,  and  ;^ou  wiU 
soon  fed  the  deadly  blow  which  has 
been  aimed  at  thh  monarchy.  My 
lords,  if  it  were  possible,  instead  of 
weakening  the  powvrs  of  the  regent,  I 
would  say,  they  ought  to  be  increased ; 
for  every  government  which  is  existkig 
but  upon  a  momentary  event,  must  be 
unavoidably  gnd  naturally  weaker  than 
t  » 
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that  which  k  in  itself  of  a  permanent 
nature.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  de- 
part from  the  mihstanceof  the  constitu- 
tions'—to create  a  mutilated  Torso  ;— 
these  are  not  the  principles  iiwtituted 
by  our  ancestors;  we  ought  not  there- 
fore to  suffer  these  principles  to  the 
wantonly  changed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  cunning  or  caprice,  in  order  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  temporary,  self-con- 
stituted, oligarchical  Junto.  By  thus 
stating  my  opinions,  I  feel  I  am  acting 
as  a  warm  mend  to  my  cQuntry*-as 
a  warm  friend  to  my  sovereign  and  fa- 
ther^^as  a  warm  friend  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  my  brother — and  as  a  warm- 
er friend  to  every  thing  that  ought  to 
be  held  most  sacred  and  dear  in  the 
constitution.  Not  approving  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  proposed, 
I  vote  against  them,  conceiving  that  I 
am  voting  with  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try, on  a  conviction  of  every  part  of  the 
system  being  erroneous  and  defective. 
And,  therefore,  I  feel  a  pride  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  what  I  am  doing,  neither 
intimidated  nor  caring  for  sinister  in- 
sinuations, which  have  been  mischie- 
vously propagated,  of  the  existence  of 
a  fourth  estate,  or  of  a  college  of  prin- 
ces. The  purport  for  which  such  a 
new  phantom  has  been  conjured  up  is 
as  artful  as  it  is  wicked,  since  it  is  at- 
tempted, in  so  critical  a  moment  as  the 
present,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people,  or  to  frighten  them  with  ima- 
ginary dangers,  with  a  view  to  cripple 
and  crush  more  effectually  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  to  dishearten  the 
honest  and  unshaken  exertions  of  the 
sovereign's  relatives,  who  have  seats 
as  Lords  of  Parliament ;  and  who  are, 
at  the  least,  the  natural,  if  not  the  le- 
gal guardians  of  the  interests  of  their 
revered  parent,  when  the- violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  is  one  of  the  revolu-? 
tionary  cries  of  the  day.  Such  per- 
sons, who  study  and  contrive  to  mis- 
represent the  constitutional  endeavours 
of  the  royal  peers  to  preserve  the 


rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
entire,  deserve  the  execration  of  the 
country,  as  having  acted  with  a  species 
of  baseness  scaroky  paraUded  by  any 
instance  of  human  depravity.'' 

Upon  the  clause  which  was  to  fix 
the  duration  of  the  restrictions.  Lord 
Grenville  moved  an  amendment,  for  li- 
miting the  time  to  six  months.  This 
led  to  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Earl 
Grey  renewed^  with  more  violence 
than  had  yet  been  shown  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  those  accusations  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  chancellor  respect* 
ing  his  conduct  during  a  former  dight 
recurrence  of  the  king's  malady ;  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  had  now  officially  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  examinatioot 
of  the  king's  physicians.  "  It  is  not,'* 
said  Earl  Grey,  "  my  practice,  nor.is 
it  in  my  disposition,  to  make  accusa- 
tions upon  light  grounds.  In  perform- 
ing what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  to 
my  country,  I  am  bound  to  arraign 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  an  of* 
fence  little  short  of  high  treason.  In 
bringing  this  accusation,  I  will  not 
conceal  that  it  is  my  intention  to  deal 
as  severely  with  him  as  I  possibly  can, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  justly  as  the  - 
importance  of  the  question  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  case  require.  Neither 
his  agitation  nor  his  fears  shall  deter 
me  from  arraigning  him,  if  I  shall  find 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  what  I  can- 
not but  consider  afi  but  treason.  What, 
I  ask,  would  be  the  character,  what 
the  appropriate  punishment  of  his  of- 
fence, who,  knowing  his  sovereign  to 
be  actually  at  the  time  incompetent ; 
who,  in  the  full  conviction  of  his  noto- 
rious and  avowed  incapacity,  and  whilst 
he  was  under  medical  care  and  personal 
restraint,  should  come  here  and  declare 
that  there  was  no  necessary  suspension 
of  the  royal  functions;  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  should,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
his  majesty's  commands,  put  the  royal 
seal  tp  acts  which  could  not  be  legal 
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withoat  his  mlyesty'a  fuU  and  complete 
acquieftcence  4  what,  I  ask,  would  be 
the  crime  of  that  mao,  who  should 
venture  to  take  such  a  courbe  ?  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  offence 
to  be  treason  against  the  constitution 
and  the  country. 

«  It  is  now  in  evidence  before  your 
krdships,''  he  continued,  'Hhat,  as  well 
in  the  year  1801  as  I804<,  the  king's 
jiame  has  been  used  to  public  acts,  and 
the  royal  authority  exercised  at  a  time, 
when  his  majesty  was  personally  in- 
capable of  exercising  his  royal  func- 
tk>ns.  His  majesty's  malady  began 
about  the  1 2th  of  February,  1801, 
and  continued  without  remission  till 
the  beginning  of  March.  Your  lord- 
ships will  recollect,  that  councils  had 
been  held,  and  members  sworn  in,  du- 
ring tbat  interval.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  too,  had  under- 
gone a  material  change.  Sweden, 
which  had  been  our  ally,  assumed  a 
hostile  aspect,  and  acceded  to  the  nor- 
thern confederacy  ;  and  even  consider- 
able expeditions  were  equipped  and 
sent  out.  Subsequent,  to  that  date, 
too,  about  die  17  th  of  March,  another 
council  was  held,  and  members  sworn 
of  it.  Here  I  miist  beg  the  attention 
of  your  lordships  to  the  circumstance, 
that  about  the  14th  or  15th  of  June 
following,  even  after  he  hfid  been  de- 
clared to  be  fully  recovered,  his  ma- 
jesty had  a  relapse,  which,  though  it 
did  not  lastnlong,  required  the  aid  of 
anedical  attendance.  All  this  took  place 
in  1801.    . 

"  In  1804?  I  was  a  member  of  the 
other  house,  and  considered  it  my  duty 
to  put  a  question  to  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  then-  a  member  of  the  other 
house,  respecting  the  state  of  his  ma- 
je8t3r'8  hedth  ;  and  though  my  noble 
friend  at  first  endeavoured  jto  shift  and 
evade  the  question,  upon  being  pressed, 
he  ended  with  saying,  that  there  was 
no  necessary .  suspension  of  the  royal 
functions.     To  a  similar  question  put 


in  this  house,  the  noble  lord  upon  the 
wool-sack  returned  a  similar  declara- 
tion." Here  the  chancellor  inter- 
rupted him,  by  replying,  **  No!  no!" 
**  Certainly,"  continued  Lord  Grey, 
"  the  noble  earl  opposite  (Lord  Liver- 
pool) made  such  a  declaration,  and  that 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  wool-sack,  in  this  house. 
Now,  by  referring  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr  Heberden,  your  lordships  will  find, 
that  at  that  very  period  his  majesty 
had  been  iU,  and  continued  in  that 
state  from  the  12th  of  February  1804? 
to  the  23d  of  April,  when  he  presided 
at  a  council,  a  circumstance  which 
most  probably  was  considered  as  suf- 
ficient proof  that  his  majesty  was  well 
enough  to  resume  his  royal  authority. 
Within  that  interval,  a  commission  was 
issued  under  his  majesty's  great  seal, 
for  giving  the  roysu  assent  to  fifteen 
different  bills  which  had  passed  the  two 
houses.  But  still  more,  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
an  interview  with  his  majesty,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  felt  himself  war- 
ranted in  declaring  to  your  lordships, 
that  his  majesty's  intellects  were  sound 
and  unimpaired.  The  charge,  there- 
fore, which  1  have  to  make  upon  the 
noble  lords  before  your  lordships,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  is  this,  that 
they  have  culpably  made  use  of  the 
king's  name  without  the  king's  sanc- 
tion, and  criminally  exercised  the  royal 
functions,  when  the  sovereign  was  la- 
bouring under  a  moral  incapacity  to 
authoi;;se  such  a  proceeding  ;  and  with 
such  a  transaction  in  your  view,  I  will 
ask  your  lordships  whether  you  will 
puffer  this  bill  to  pass,  without  making 
effectual  provision,  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  similar  circumstances  ;  whe- 
ther, if  you.  shall  omit  to  make  such 
provision,  you  will  perform  your  duty 
to  the  public,  whose  interests  you  are 
.bound  solemnly  to  secure  and  to  pro- 
tect?" 

Earl  Grey  then  distinctly  informed 
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the  public  what  they  were  to' expect, 
if  he  and  his  friends  came  into  power* 
•«  The  contrast/'  he  saad,  «  between 
the  situation  of  this  empire,  at  this 
Inoment  and  at  the  period  of  1788,  is 
really  alarming.  We  must  not  dis- 
guise the  fact*  It  is  not  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  beset  us  on  every  side,  that  we 
can  ever  hope  to  surmount  them.  We 
Imust  look  tnem  in  the  face  with  fimu 
|iess,  and  determine  to  rescue  ourselves 
from  the  vortex  which  is  open  for  our 
destruction,  not  by  a  perseverance  ill 
those  weak  and  ruinous  measures,  which 
have  brought  us  into  our  present  ca- 
lamitous condition,  but  by  a  radical 
change  of  policy  f  and  the  adoption  of 
^uch  a  system  of  conduct,  a^,  without 
diminishmg  our  necessary  efforts  for 
Ihe  present,  may,  by  hi/sbanding  our 
bieans  ai^  resoui^es,  enable  us  to  meet 
dll  the  exigencies  of  ^  expensive  and 
{>rotracted  warfare*  My  lords,  in 
1788  this  country  was  in  the  most 
Hourishing  condition,  in  the  highest 
'state  of  internal  and  external  pro^- 
rity.  What  is  the  case  now  f  Is  not 
our  conamerce  crij>pled,  our  trade  stag* 
hated,  our  domestic  security  menaced, 
our  foreign  connections  utterly  anriihi» 
iatedy  or,  tohat  is  nearly  as  hadf  an  over^ 
yohelming  burthen  in  this  period  of  our 
tribtdation  ?  and  what  is  still  more  for- 
midable, is  not  the  whole  of  Europe 
iCombined  against  U8»  and  directed  by 
an  unity  of  force,  and  an  ability  of  con* 
^uct ,  which  have  never  been  exceeded  ? 
When  your  lordships  see  all  this,  is  It 
^ossible^  that  you  can  conceive  the 
same  measures,  which  proved  adequate 
in  1788,  likely  to  possess  the  same  ef- 
Sciency  in  the  present  instance  ?*' 

Lord  Liverpool,  without  adverting 
to  the  radical  change  of  policy  which 
was  thus  avowed  to  be  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  powerful,  and  at  that 
time  extdtin^  pai^y  replied  to  the 
charges  which  Earl  Grey  had  made 
^ith  such  vehemepce   and   asperity 


ilgaitast  the  chaiidellor,  fbr  conduct  te- 
Electing  the  king  wmch  had  un(|Ue8'» 
tion^ly  r^eiVed  the  kihg^n  fuU  and 
entire  appkt)b^tion^  inasmuch  aft  the 
king  hid  cbntitaUed  to  him  his  cohfi* 
dence  and  favour.  **  I  will  tell  that 
noble  earl,"  said  he,  *«  that  there  waa 
no  one  act  done  by  thy  hoble  and  learn- 
ed ftiend,  in  the  periods  alluded  to^ 
for  which  I,  and  all  ^o  H^ere  in  the 
cabinet  with  hiih  at  that  tinie,  were 
not  equally  respbnnbl^*  I  have  suffi« 
cient  grounds  for  diistinctly  declaring^ 
that  his  majesty  was  hot  called  on  to 
execute  a  single  act  of  royal  authority 
unt3  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  he 
was  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
regsd  functions ;  and  I  deny  that  any 
mystery  wa6  made  of  his  majesty's  in- 
disposition, which  was  as  well  known 
to  the  public  as  to  the  ministers  of  go- 
vernment. Earl  Grey  has  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  a  stateihent  made 
lormerly  by  me,  ih  toy  place,  to  your 
lordships,  to  the  correctness  of  his  re- 

{resentation  of  which  I  readily  assent, 
t  was  I  hi  this  house^  and  ihy  noble 
friend  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the  other, 
who,  when  questioned  upon  the  sub- 
ject, declaim  in  our  places^  that  there 
was  no  necfesiary  suspension  of  the 
roVal  authority.  The  gt^utads  on 
whkh  we  made  that  repi^sentation 
were  fblly  sufficient  to  jtistify  it,  and 
no  act  was  d6ne  uhtH  bis  majesty's  as- 
jtent  was  obtained." 

Then  arguing  in  favour  6f  the  long* 
ertem^  because  it  allowed  time  for 
the  probability  of  recovery  s  ♦<  He  was 
aware,"  he  said,  "that  the  disorder 
with  which  his  majesty  Was  now  afflict- 
ed, was  one  the  mbst  caluhitous  that 
could  be  conceived.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  diere  were  persons  wlio 
Wished  to  rq>resent  another  calamity, 
with  which  his  tnt^tj  had  for  some 
time  been  afflicted,  namelv,  the  loss  of 
sight,  as  one  reaiBon  why  ne  could  not 
be  conceived  ad^uatetothedischaite 
of  bis  regal  function!^.    Qn  thia  sv^ 
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ject,  however,  he  had  the  very  best 
e^dcknce  he  could  de^ire^  nmdj,  that 
of  the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side 
themselves,  during  the  thirteen  months 
thej  were  in  the  service  of  his  majes- 
ty. He  knew  what  was  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  whep  they  came  into 
power ;  he  knew  what  was  their  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  while  they  conti* 
nued  in  poif  er ;  and  he  knew  what 
was  their  opinion  on  the  same  subject 
St  the  time  they  were  dismissed  from 
power.  They  kij^w  that  his  majestyt 
during  the  time  tney  were  in  office,  la- 
boured under  that  infirmity ;  but  they 
never  called  §pr  aqy  intmerence  of 
parUam^t  on  the  subj^t.  So  far 
vrom  doing  sq^  they  went  on  as  if  there 
was  no  existing  infirmity ;  and  so  would 
any  adn^nistrationi  so  long  as  they 
could  do  so  consistfsti^tly  with  tl\e  good 
of  the  country.  AU  t)iat  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  dpn^,  had  r^^ultSd  from 
an  anxious  wish  to  presj^rve  the  coun. 
try  and  the  constitution  $  and  of  thi^ 
he  was  sure,  that  no  person  cpuld  coa« 
template  ifrhat  ha^d  passed  on  the  pre* 
se^t  occasion^  and  not  be  convinced 
that  such  me^ures  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  tliey  couid  be  at  all  ^void- 
ed." 

Ijprd  Sidmputh  ^sp  claimtid  his  f uU 
share  of  re8ppq^bi9ty  for  all  that  had 
been  done  o/i  the  occa^ons  a^uded  to. 
*f  There  ^as  uojt,^'  he  said,  «  ope  ac^ 
toiprhicli  bei^ir^  a  party,  nor  one  word 
t^at  h^  had  uttered  pn  th^t  occasion, 
3|rhich  he  ^yas  40t  uqyr  ready  to  avoif 
a^dto  vindicate.  Ifeluiew  it  was  not  fit 
Qpw  tp  enter  into  a  minute  expl^natiop 
jon  thfi  ijubj^ct ;  bu(  this  he  must  b^ 
avowed  to  say,  th^t,  with  aU  respect 
|or  ]>r  ^eberdePt  whose  evidence  had 
)e4  to  this  9ccu8^tiQn,  the  statement 
m^  by  him,  respeptipg  his  majesty's 
h^h  m  lBf)h  excited  npt  only  in  his 
ipcund,  bu)t  in  th^  minds  of  pther  per- 
tpns,  and  particulady  in  the  mind  of 
an  iUusuic^s  person  more  peculiarly 
ii^terettedjand  more  likely  to  barema<& 


observations  on  the  occuion^  the  nt* 
most  degree  of  surprise  and  astonish* 
ment."  TheLord  Chancellor  alsostood 
forward  as  fairly  amd  manfully  to  vin- 
dicate himself;  but  he  observed,  how 
unfair  it  was  that  he  should  be  select- 
ed individually  from  the  whole  of  the 
persons  who  composed  the  government 
m  the  years  1801  and  1804,  and  made 
the  constant  object  of  attack.     <<  He 
was  only  one  of  i^i  administration,'* 
he  said,  **  which  never  acted  against 
the  opinion  of  the  physicians  ;  nay, 
some  of  the  noble  lords  who  formed 
part  of  that  administration,  and  acted 
with  him  then,  sat  now  on  the  bench 
ifrith  those  who  accused  hiifl',  and  they 
were  and  must  be  conscious,  that  au 
which  he  said  in  his  own  justiQcatioif 
was  strictly  true.  They  must  preserve 
a  perfect  recollection  of  these  trans« 
actions.    Among  others,  he  observed 
Earl  St  Vincent  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admir^ty,  who  was  present  s^t  the 
examinatipn  of  the  phyucians,  and  who 
concurred  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
in  the  line  which  they  pursued  on  tha^ 
occasion.   The  question  yrzs,  whether  * 
he  ought  to  have  acted  as  he  had  dooep 
i^hen  a  most  important  task  remained 
^o  be  executed,  or  to  have  l^ft  the 
country  to  shift  for  itself?  If  he  had 
had  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  mak^ty^a 
competency,  he  would  have  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  have  signed  the  com- 
mission for  giving  the  royal  assent^ 
and  trusted  to  an  mdemnitv  ;  or  have 
come  to  the  house  and  made  the  deda^ 
ration  which  he  submitted  to  theij 
loAdbhips  on  the  first  of  November* 
But  he  had  then  no  doubt,  and  he  as- 
serted, that  it  was  most  important  to 
the  sovereiflrn  that  the  chancellor  ^ould 
not  depend  wholly  on  the  evidence  of 
the  physicians,  if  he  himself  thought 
the  king  perfectly  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  royal  au- 
thonty.  He  w:ould  not  consult  to  d^j- 
throne  hi?  maieaty  upon  their  repoj;jt 
merely,  if,  ip  his  jwfewent  ap4  <^Pr 
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science,  he  believed  that  the  king  was 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  his  royal 
functions.     The  great  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
expressed  some  surprise,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  been  nis  fixed  resolution 
never  to  see  his  majesty  at  any  time 
when  he  could  be  considered  under  the 
cpntroul  of  others,   or  in  presence  of 
any  persons  who  might  be  considered 
as  exercising  any  controul  over  him. 
His  interviews  with  his  majesty  at  that 
time  were  always  in  the  absence  of  such 
persons,  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction, 
that  be  was  warranted  in  the  course 
that  was  then  adopted.    He  knew  the 
dangers  of  this  proceeding,   but   he 
knew  his  duty  too  ;  and  had  determi- 
ned to  see  his  sovereign,  and  judge  of 
his  complaint,  when  he  was  as  free 
from  restraint  as  any  of  his  subjects, 
whom  it  had  been  his  painful  duty  to 
examine  under  similar  circumstances. 
This  was  very  hazardous  to  himsdf ; 
but  he  had  done  his  duty,  without  be- 
ing deterred  by  fear  of  consequences. 
If  he  had  acted  wrong,  it  was  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  those  would  acquit 
him  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  not  in  the 
opinion  of  his  country.     If,**  he  add- 
ed, **  the  noble  lords  opposite  merely 
thought  that  he  was  responsible  for 
his  conduct  in  J  804,  they  had  a  right 
to  state  that  opinion  ;  but  if  they  af- 
firmed that  he  actually  was  so  respon- 
sible, there  was  no  term  which  could 
be  used  in  a  society  of  gentlemen,  of  • 
"which  he  would  not  avail  himself  to 
contradict  such  an  assertion.** 
•    The   amendment,   as  proposed  by 
Lord  Grenville,  was  then  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  17,  and  the  original 
clause  carried  by  a  majority  of   15. 
Lord  Liverpool  then   moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  words  which  had 
been  injaerted  on  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
*downe*8   motion  on   a  former   night 
should  be  omitted,  and  this  motion 
was  carried  by  86  votes  to  83.    Upon 
the « clause  appointing  her  maje8ty*6 


council.  Earl  Stabhope  nibveJ,  that 
the  name  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford 
should  be  inserted,  which  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  18.  Lord  King  then 
moved,  that  the  name  of  John  Lord 
Eldon  should  be  omitted:  54*  peers 
voted  in  favour  of  this,  1 39  against 
it.  Nine  of  the  opj^osition  lords,  vrith 
Earl  Grey  at  their  head,  entered  a  pro- 
test against  the  rejection  of  this  rao»- 
tion.  The  bill,'  by  this  night*s  vote, 
having  been  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  came  from  the  Commons,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  trifling  alterations,  those 
amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Lower  House.  Lord  Liverpool  then 
moved,  that  letters  patent  should  pass 
under  the  great  seal,  appointihg  a  com- 
mission for  giving  the  royal  assent. 
When  the  concurrence  of  the  Com«* 
mons  in  this  resolution  was 
desired,  the  house  resolved  Feb.  4. 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Sir  T.  Turton, 
Mr  Elliot,  and  Mr  Ponsonb'y  renewed 
their  protestations  against  this  bill  in 
the  strongest  terms,  calling  it  a  fraudu- 
lent fiction  ;  declaring  it  a  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  throne  to  the  feet  of 
the  two  houses,  and  to  erect  a  new  and 
unconstitutional  authority  in  the  ab- 
sence and  infirmity  of  their  sovereign. 
"  Where,'*  said  Sir  Thomas,  «  are  we 
to  look  for  the  proofs  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer*8  anxious  con- 
cern, and  fidelity  to  the  king  his  mas- 
ter ?  Had  he  consulted  King  Lear,  he 
might  have  discovered  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  emptiness  of  pretended  loy- 
alty, and  the  inefficacy  of  sounding 
professions,  when  put  fairly  to'  the  test. 
If  no  amendment  should  be  moved  by 
any  other  member,  he  would  submit 
one  to  the  house  that  should  contain 
his  protest  against  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  which  should  exhibit  in  their 
journals  to  after  ages,  that  «o  mon- 
strous a  vioktion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  had  at 
ieast  not  past  by  an  unanimous  vote*** 
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upon  this  tbe  Speaker  rose.  '*  I  did 
not  think/'  said  he,  *'  that  I  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  trou* 
bled  the  coinmittee  this  day  ;  but,  af- 
ter the  strong  and  loud  protestations 
vrhich  we  have  heard,  protestations  so 
di^araging  and  derogatory  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  Uiis  house  and  its  proceed- 
ings, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  si- 
lently to  a  vote.  I  Have  been  desirous 
of  not  taking  any  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  those  other  topics,  however  im- 
portant, which  have  hitherto  agitated 
and  divided  this  house,  between  the 
contending  opinions  in  favour  of  a  free 
or  of  a  restricted  regency ;  because  I 
have  persuaded  myself,  that  any  per- 
son to  whom  this  Jiouse  commits  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  here,  will  be  more  like- 
ly- to  render  his  services  satisfactory 
and  e£Fectua],  by  forbearing  to  mix  in 
general  debate,  upon  any  measures  of 
occasional  policy,  or  particular  and 
•  temporary  expediency.  But  the  ques- 
tion before  us  being  now  reduced  to 
.  the  single  issue  respecting  the  form  of 
our  proceedinfiTs,  and  that  a  form  of 
the  highest  solemnity,  I  think  it  will 
be  most  respectful  to  the  house  that  I 
8hould  very  briefly  state  my  opinion, 
and  the  grojunds  upon  which  that  opi- 
nion is  founded.  At  the  outset  of  our 
proceedings,  it  was  almost  called  in 
question,  *  whether  we  were  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,'  and  whe- 
ther we  were,  in  truth,  *  the  lawful 
representatives  of  the  people.'  But 
whatever  opinions  any  man  may  enter- 
tain, justly  or  unjustly,  upon  the  pos- 
sible benefits  to  be  derived  from  any 
alteration  or  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  yet  to  say,  that  we  are  not 
now  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  an  assertion  never  to  be  made 
within  these  walls  without  reprobation 
and  censure  :  its  origin  is  founded  in 
.error  at  the  least,  and  its  end  is  cer- 
.tain  mischief.  As  little  is  it  to  be 
.doubted  but  we  are  here  legally  assem- 


bled. Elected  by  the  king's  writ, 
prorogued  by  the  king's  commission, 
and  met  upon  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  prorogation,  what  else  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  legalize  the  meeting  of  any 
parliament  ?  What  we  have  not  been, 
is  also  equally  dear.  By  the  kw  sod 
usage  of^ parliament,  until,  the  canaat 
of  our  meeting  are  open  and  dedarcd 
from  the  throne,  we  have  not  commen- 
ced a  session  ;  nor  hat  the  time  begm 
to  run  upon  any  of  those  acts  of  state, 
or  upon  those  sut^ites,  whose  duration 
is  measured  by  thfit  standard.  But  k 
follows  not  from  thence  that*  we  can 
do  nothing ;  for  if  the  impediment  of 
our  ordinary  functions  is  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  may 
personal  exercise  of  the  regal  power, 
by  which  the  cause  of  our  sommont 
should  be  declared,  then  it  is,  that  new 
and  extraordinary  duties  and  powers 
devolve  upon  us  ;  the  duty  of  filline 
up  the  chasm  in  the  constitution,  and 
the  power  of  doing  all  things  which 
,  may  be  necessary  to  that  end.  The 
taskis  momentous,  the  interval  hazard- 
ous; but  the  duties  and  powers  bdong 
to  us,  and  they  must  be  executed. 

«  In  addressing  myself  to  the  prin- 
cipal question,  I  may  perhaps  be  aUow- 
ea  to  say,  that  having  borne  no  share 
whatever  in  the  former  transactions, 
by  which  we  are  now  steering  our 
course,  having  also  no  imaginable  in- 
terest in  the  issue  of  the  present  mea- 
sure (beyond  that  interest  which  be- 
longs to  any  other  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects,) and  having  al  first  looked  upon 
this  as,  in  some  decree,  a  doubtful  pro- 
position;  nevertheless,  every  step  which 
I  have  taken  in  the  examination  of  its 
merits  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  course  now  pro|)osed,  name- 
ly, proceeding  by  biD,  ^is  right  and 
just  ;  and  that  no  other  vnMd  be  so 
effectual  for  the  common  end  proposed 
by  us  all.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all 
(or  nearly  all)  to  be  the  ri^rhtand  duty 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  fill 
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the  thUMMf  if  ▼icant;  and  alio  to  lup 
ply  any  temporary  defect  in  the  per- 
sonal exercise  of  iu  powers.  It  is  also 
dUo  wed  OB  all  hands,  that  if  the  throne 
be  vacant,  the  true  mode  of  jMroceed- 
ing  if  by  address  ;  whether  we  have 
ouy  to  recognize  a  deduoned  or  exiled 
kix^9  as  at  the  RestorBtion^«-«r  to 
dect  a  new  king,  as  at  the  memorable 
and  glorious  era  of  the  revolution  :«— 
and  rightly  so  ;  because  a  king,  once 
UAon  his  uirone,  holds  an  office  which 
the  law  has*  defined,  and  the  constitu- 
tion acknowledges  ;  and  it  is  enoueh 
to  command  our  obedience,  if  he  be  de- 
clared king,  whether  he  be  so  d!f  jure 
or  dejado*  But,  if  the  throne  be  full, 
it  appears  to  me  that  our  proceedings 
must  then  be  different,  because  the  case 
we  have  then  to  provide  for  is  essen- 
tially different  in  lact* 

<*  In  the  first  place,  two  kings  at  a 
time  we  cannot  have  ;  and  no  other 
office  of  sovereign  authority  exists  by 
law,  or  is  defined  by  law,  to  which  any 
known  or  definite  powers  would  accrue, 
by  our  designation  of  any  individual 
whom  we  should  ^appoint  to  hold  it* 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  we 
have  to  do  in  such  a  case,  is  to  define 
what  that  office  shall  be  which  we 
think  fit  to  establish ;  and  to  define  it, 
we  must  model  it  into  something  which 
is  not  the  king;  this  we  must  <&,  whe- 
ther we  mean  to  create  a  free  regency, 
like  that  eiven  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
to  the  lords'  justices  under  the  succes- 
sion act,  or  whether  we  reduce  it  to 
the  regency  councils  projected  by  the 
acts  of  1751  and  176S.  For  such  a 
case,  an  address  is  at  least  an  inconve- 
nient mode  of  providing  a  remedy,  and 
more  especially,  if  it  is  to  be  attended 
with  any  Retailed  specification  of  pow- 
ers, or  even  of  regulations. 

**  In  the  next  place ;  when  we  shall 
have  so. defined  the  powers  of  the  re- 
gent as  to  suit  the  special  case,  (be  it 
of  in£uicy,  captivity,  infirmity,  or  old 
ajre,}  we  must  not  rarget  that  -we  have 
I  still  a  reigning  monarch ;  tha^  wo 


must  provide  in  all  instances  for  his 
present  welfare ;  and  that  in  some,  we 
mast  provide  also  for  his  future  re« 
sumption  of  power.  To  the  regent^ 
indeed,  whose  office  is  defined,  we  nsay 
tender  this  office  by  address,  and  re- 
ceive his  assent  or  dissent  to  our  soli- 
citation :  but  the  monarch,  whose  ab- 
-sence  or  incapacity  is  to  be  supplied, 
cannot  be  a  paity  to  such  contract ; 
nor,  if  that  were  |^ossible,  would  our 
allegiance  permit  him  to  be  so  without 
our  participation.  For  this  latter  oaae, 
the  procec^g  by  address  is  clearly 
an  inadequate  remedy  ;  because  it  rests 
upon  the  assent  of  only  one  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  andndther  providesfor, 
nor  binds  the  other.  And  thus  it  b 
that,  we  are  by  necessity  brought  to 
devise  some  other  measure,  by  which 
both  these  ends  may  be  obtained  con- 
jointly, and  by  which  (at  the  same 
time  that  we  make  this  transfer  of 
power)  we  may,  with  equal  solemnity 
and  security,  enshrine  the  sacred  per- 
son of  the  sovereign,  and  install  the 
re^t ;  some  measure,  simultaneoua 
in  Its  effect,  and  obligatory  alike  upon 
all  the  parties  included  in  Uiis  momen- 
tous transaction,  and  also  upon  every 
part  of  the  anpire.  How  then  is  sucn 
-a  measure  to  be  accomplished  ?  To  me 
it  appears  that  the  necessary  course  of 
such  a  proceeding  is  plain  and  clear  ; 
namely,by  aotingduring  the  sovereign's 
incapacity  (as  neatly  as  the  circum- 
stances will  allow)  according  to  the 
same  practice  which  must  obtain  if  he 
were  well. 

**  The  Rreat  seal  is  the  omm  of  the 
kingr*s  WW  in  parliament :  If  this  be 
dormant  or  limess,  we  must  give  it 
life  and  activity  ;  avowing  our  own 
act  boldly  and  openly  to  the  nation, 
in  whose  name  and  for  whose  interest 
we  are  acting ;  andkt  us  by  the  great 
seal  make  that  to  be  law,  which  shall 
bind  us  and  them  under  a  known  sieuic- 
tion  of  audiority,  which  no  liege  sub- 
ject can  controvert.  If  it  be  demand- 
ed of  u^  what  concern  have  we  with 
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tbe  great  feal  i  Tht  answer  is,  mack 
concern  every  way.  The  great  seal  is 
sot  oi^  the  official  seal  of  royalty, 
but  it  is  the  great  seal  of  the  realm  ; 
t|ie  great  seal  of  England  heretofm, 
and  now  the  great  seal  of  the  united 
kingdoBu  In  this  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects hsLWCf  for  many  purposes  of  justice, 
a  Strang  mterest,  tor  the  protection  of 
their  crni.  rights;  and  aver  this,  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  a  pailiament- 
ary  purpose,  that  of  cmnpleUng  its  own 
representation  (not  even  from  necessi- 
ty, but  &om  high  constitutional  jealou- 
tj^)  does  habitually  exercise  its  com* 
mands.  The  Restoration  Parliament 
thou^  it  their  duty,  acknoDriedging 
the  kmg  and  the  kingly  office,  in  his  ab- 
sence tolay  their  hands  upon  the  mat 
sesl,  by  appointing  the  Eail  of  Sf  an- 
chester,  under  a  joint  irote  of  the  two 
houses,  to  be  a  commissioner  for  its 
custody  ;  and  this  was  done  &»  the 
purpose  at  least  of  controlling  its  use 
tiU  the  king's  arrival,  which  was  the 
whole  extent  of  their  necessity.  And 
10  it  is  that  wemust  now  proceed,  con- 
jdntly  with  the  Lords,  upon  the  like 
grouttdofneces8ity,dLthoughtoagreat- 
er  extent,  and  employ  the  name  and 
seal  of  the  monarch  for  the  specific 
and  corresponding  purpose  of  reviving 
the  suspended  functions  c£  the  monar- 
chy. JDUt  here  it  ia  contended  against 
us,  that  our  progress  to  ^  ukunate 
completion  <n  our  measure  is  barred 
by  existmg  laws.  Now  these  laws  all 
suppose  the  case  of  an  ecsastiag  king  in 
fnU  possession  of  his  £iculties ;  where- 
as the  very  foundation  of  our  proceed- 
ings is  the  incapacity  of  the  soverei^p. 
To  require  that  as  indispensable^  which 
is  impossible,  is  thererare  at  once  to 
come  to  the  monstrous  and  mischie- 
vous condurion,  that  the  constitution 
and  ffovemment  of  this  countryare  now 
absdutd^  dissolved.  But  then,  it  is 
alleged  against  us,  that  by  thus  una^ 
the  great  seal,  all  that  we  have  done  is 
Inemploy  a  fiction,  a  ftraiid,aa4  a  ^r« 


gery,  unworth]f  of  aaenli^tenedag^ 
and  a  l^reat  nation  in  its  highest  trans- 
actions. This  I  am  satisfi^  is ahastr 
and  inoonsiderate  expression,  whica 
wiU  not  stand  the  test  of  sober  exami- 
nadon.  It  cannot  be  meant  to  charge 
this  as  an  unpardonabb  fiction,  so  nir 
as  it  cottsbts  in  *  one  pasty  doing  an 
act  in  the  name  of  another  }*  for  that 
woidd  dirarove  the  validit^r  of  all  dde- 
gated  authority.  Neither  is  there  any 
ground  for  alleging  that  this  commis- 
sion is  an  unjustifiude  fiction,  as  if  k 
ascribed  an  act  of  volition  to  the  roy- 
al person  whose  name  it  bears,  and  as 
if  It  represented  him  to  be  still  emoy- 
in^  that  free  and  fiill  exercise  ot  hb 
mmd,  which  we  have  already  declared 
him  not  to  possess.  Hiese  instrumentSy 
when  read  and  examiiwd,  imiport  no 
such  thing;  in  the  commission  for  open* 
ing  the  parliament,  and  also  in  this 
commission  for  the  royal  assent,  the 
two  houses  begin  by  striking  out  all 
ordinary  badges  and  proofs  of  his  ma- 
jesty's personal  intervention,  or  of  hia 
acting  m  the  ordinary  course  of  hu 
royal  functions ;  and  they  have  decla- 
red these  acts  to  be  their  volition,  and 
not  die  j>ersonal  volition  of  the  king, 
bv  inserting  their  own  names  in  the 
place  of  his  privy  council ;  andavow- 
mgit  to  be  an  act  done  by  thenssdvea, 
both  as  declared  in  the  body  of  the  m- 
stmment,  and  again  at  the  feot  of  i^ 
recording  the  assertion  of  theur  own 
authority  in  the  very  pbce  where,  by 
ordinary  fonns,  the  king's  own  signa- 
ture should  be  recorded.  This  aaay 
indeed  be  caUed,  as  it  certainly  is,  a 
strong  act  of  power,  and  to  be  ju^dfi- 
ed  oSy  by  the  necessity  of  the  ease. 
But  such  a  transaction  dmnpt  be  cha- 
racteiized  as  a  fiction,  fraud,  or  finge- 
rv,  without  an  utter  perversion  of  all 
tne  ordbarr  uses  of  language.  But 
kt  those  woo  wiU  not  iccefit  this  an- 
swer as  a  satisfiwstoryrefiitatipnof  these 
<:har{es,  and  who  contend  that  these 
are  such  in^edimeats  and  stops  to  our 
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progress  as  are  and  onght  to  be  insu- 
^rable,  let  them  see  what  rtiust  follow, 
if  we  were  now-to  abandon  this  pro# 
ceeding.  For  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in 
-6ttch  a  case  the  regent  hims^  must 
resort  within  a  week,  or  a  month  at  the 
farthest,  to  the. same  identical  autho- 
rity, and  to  the  same  >  fiction,  if  it  be 
such;  or  his  government  cannot  be 
aolid  and  durable.  He  must  come  to 
the  two  houses  for  a  confirmatory  sta- 
tute, or  he  must  endeavour  to  g6vem 
by  force  of  our  address,  which  he  will 
find  to  be  unavailing  for  all  practical 
ends  of  government. 

**  In  tSe  first  place,  if  th«T  is  to  be  a 
statute,  the  commission  for  passing  it 
•cannot  be  in  any  other  name  than  that 
of  his  majesty ;  and  for  the  use  of  that 
name,  there  can  be  no  foundation  but 
our  advice  and  assent :  To  that  com- 
mission also  there  can  be  no  sign  ma- 
nual of  the  king.  The  royal  assent, 
whether  it  be  ^ven  by  conunission,  or 
by  the  regent  in  person,  must  then 
equally  be  given,  in  the  name  of  him, 
whom  you  have  already  declared  to  be 
incapable  of  having  any  volition  what- 
ever. 

**In  short,  that  must  be  done  by  the 
regent,  (with  all  the  same  objections, 
suchas  they  are,)  done  also  to  establish 
his  own  power  by  his  own  act,  and 
done  by  lum  circuitously,  which  we 
are  now  prepared  to  do  for  him  at  once, 
and  before-hand.  But  if  the  regent's 
goveminent  is  to  rest  wholly  upon  our 
a^ldress,  the  regent  must  still  necesaa- 
lily  use  the  king's  name,  without  the 
king's  authority  :  and  although  the 
great  seal  may  be  in  his  hand,  and  its 
aets  unimpeachable,  is  it  equally  clear 
that  the  privy  seal  officers  will  obey  its 
mandate,  or  that  every  act  of  the  privy 
seal  will  be  equally  unquestionable  ? 
And  mor^ver,  is  it  clear  that  the  mul- 
titudinous acts  of  royal  authority  which 
pass  only  und^r  the  sign  m^nua],  for 
the  grant  and  execution  of  all  offices 
and.  authorities,  civil,  military,  andcc- 


cksiasticai,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
those  whose  lives  and  fortunes  may 
come  under  their  operation  ?  Or  rather^ 
is  it  not  manifest  that  they  must  and 
would  be  contested  in  every  court  of 
justice  where  litigation  can  enter  ?  To 
resort  to  our  votes  as  the  foundation 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  regent, 
it  i^  true,  would  in  such  case  be  just 
and  natural ;  but  We  could  only  place 
in  his  hands  our  mace,  instead  of  a 
sceptre.  And  why,  then,  should  we 
expose  the  regent's  dignity,  and  the 
nation's  interest,  to  such  a  hazard^ 
when  by  a  statute  we  can  at  once  clothe 
his  authority  with  an  armour  that  will 
be  impenetrable,  and  i^liver  into  his 
hands  a  sword  that  will  bev  irresisti- 
ble? 

<*  The  result  of  the  whole  is  this  ; 
that,  in  every  way  of  viewing  this  ques- 
tion, the  course  to  be  taken  is  not  by 
address,  but  by  bill.  1st.  The  regent 
cy  must  be  defined,  whatever  be  the 
description  of  its  powers*  and  the  re- 
gent must  be  appointed  by  us.  2dly. 
Not  the  regent  suone,  but  the  reigning 
monarch  also  must  be  provided  for  ^ 
in  all  cases,  as  to  his  present  welfare, 
and  in  most  cases  to  assist  him  in  the 
resumption  of  his  power.  And  3dly> 
these  ends  should  both  be  accomplish- 
ed by  one  and  the  same  measure,  of 
equal  solemnity  as  ta  both,  of  contem- 
poraneous effect,  and  of  universal  obli- 
gation ;  all  which  can  be  only  donebj 
a  statute.  And  for  these  reasons,  I  ana 
now  prepared  to  give  my  full  and  ready 
concurrence  to  the  resolution  sent  down 
to  us  by  the  Lords  ;  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  that  this  proceeding  is  at 
once  the  most  reverential  to  the  sove- 
reign, the  most  effectual  for  the  recent, 
and  the  most  beneficial  forthe  empire.**^ 

This  very  able  speech  produced  little 
effect  upon  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
Mr  Ponsonby  still  inasted,  that  to  as- 
sume the  king's  consent,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  incapable  of  con- 
sentingy  twas  a  fiction,  a  fraiidi^  and 
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to  usurpation  of  the  royal  authority. 
Lord  Porcheater  reminded-  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  parliament  of  Charles 
I.,  which  overturned  the  monarchy, 
had  possession  of  the  great  seal  for  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  beginning  of  thie 
civil  war,  and  yet  had  never  had  the  pre- 
sumption or  the  folly  to  use  it.  And 
Mr  Sheridan,  referring  to  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  which  declared  it  high 
treason  to  make  a  law  "without  the 
con6ent  of  the  king,  maintained,  that 
they  who  were  parties  to  such  a  mea- 
sure were  guilty  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, and  advised  those  who  had  car- 
ricd  the  bill  through  to  secure  them- 
selves afterwards  by  an  act  of  indem- 
nity for  their  gross  violation  of  the 
kw  of  the  land.  "  For  my  part,*'  said 
he,  ♦*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  the  house,  when  they  forgot  their 
duty,  by  encroaching  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  forfeited  tneir  title 
to  be  considered  as  representatives  of 
the  people.".  The  question,  however, 
was  put  and  carried.  Sir  Thomas 
Turton  then  moved  a  long  amendment, 
purporting  that  the  two  houses,  in  di- 
recting the  great  seal  to  be  used  as 
proposed,  were  guilty  of  an  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  statute  law.  This 
was  of  course  negatived,  and  the  bill 
having  been  returned  to  the 
Feb  5.  Upper  House,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Commons  was 
desired,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  by 
virtue  of  the  commission  issued  under 
the  great  seal,  notified  the  royal  assent 
%o  the  act,  which  was  then  passed  by 
the  clerk  assistant  of  the  parliament 
in  the  usual  words,*  Le  roy  le  veut. 

Theceremonj  of  installing  the  prince 
regent  was  performed  on  the  following 
day,  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  February. 
About  12  o'clock  a  party  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  grenadiers  marched 
into  the  court  yard  of  Carleton  House, 


wher#  their  colours  w«<e  pitched  b  th^ 
centre  of  the  grand  entrance,  tht 
privy  counsellors  assembled  in  the  Gold 
Room,  and,  the  levee  being  over,  mo- 
ved in  procession,  with  the  prince,  to 
the  Grand  Saloon  ;  a  room  nung  with 
scarlet/ drapery,  and  having,  as  Uie  fit- 
test ornaments  of  an  En^ish  palacCf 
the  portraits  of  those  admirals  by  whom 
Great  Britain  has  won  the  dmninioa 
of  the  seas.  The  great  chamberhiit 
of  England,  and  the  vice  chamberMi 
to  the  king,  led  the  way  ^h  thenr 
wands  of  office.  The  master  of  tfa« 
horse,  the  lord  steward,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  lord  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  gold  and  silver  sticht^ 
came  next ;  his  royal  highnesses  9U 
tendants  next ;  and  then  the  prince^ 
followed  by  the  royal  dukes,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  and  lastly,  the  other  mmi* 
sters  and  privy  counsellors.  A  longr 
table,  covered  with  crimson  velvety 
stood  in  the  saloon  ;  the  oaths  which 
were  to  be  subscribed  by  the  regent 
were  laid  on  it,  written  on  veUunit 
and  massy  silver  inkstands  were  pla- 
ced by  them,  which  had  been  made 
for  Queen  Anne.  The  prince  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  ha- 
ving the  lord  president  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  lord  chancellor  on  nis 
left.  The  other  privy  counsellors  be- 
ing seated,  the  lord  president  stated 
the  indisposition  and  incapacity  of  tho 
king,  briefly  recapitulated  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  in  par- 
liament for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
gency, and  read  the  oaths  which  the 
prince  was  required  by  the  act  to  takci^ 
to  enable  him  to  fill  that  office.  The 
prince  then  said,  **  My  lords,— -(the 
privy  counsellors  when  assembled  be- 
ing addressed  by  that  title) — I  under- 
stand that,  by  the  act  pasted  by  tfie 
parliament  appointing  me  legent  of  the 
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united  hmfdoiUf  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  nMJepty^  I  am  required  to 
take  ceit^n  oaths*  and  to  make  a  d^ 
daration  before  your  lordshipS)  as  pre* 
scribed  by  the  said  act.  I  am  now 
ready  to  t^  these  paths,  and  to  make 
the  qecbration  prescribed."  The  lord 
priyy  seal  then  rose  and  read  the  oaths» 
which  the  princes,  with  an  audible  voice, 
pronounced  after  him,  in  diese  WQrds: 

**  I  do  sinoerel^r  promise  and  swear, 
that  I  wiQ  be  £eitfhful  and  bear  true 
alleriance  to  bis  M^eoty  (ing  George. 
So  hdp  me  God* 

**  I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear, 
that  I  will  truly  and  faithfuUj  execute 
the  office  of  R«^tof  theumted  }dagp 
dom  of  Gceat  Sritain  and  Ireland,  ac- 
cordiaff  to  an  act  c^  parliament  passed 
in  theSfty-fir^  year  of  the  reifip  of  his 
Majesty  fcing  George  the  Third,  and 
that  I  will  administer^  according  to  law, 
the  ^ower  and  authority  yested  in  me 
hj  Tirtue  of  the  said  act ;  and  that  I 
will  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  my 


pp  wer  aQ4  ability  i  consult  and  maintain 
the  safety*  hpnpur,  and  dignity  of  hig 
in?^sty,  and  th(e  weUaie  of  his  people. 
So  help  me  God." 

The  i^ince  then  subscribied  th^  two 
o^ths.  The  lord  president  presented 
to  him  the  declaration  prescribed  in 
the  act  for  the  more  eiectual  preaer- 
ying  the  king's  person  and  govern- 
ment, by  dmbling  papists  from  sitting 
in  either  house  of  parliament.  This 
declaration  his  royal  htghness  repeated 
audibly,  and  subscribed.  The  privy 
cpuns^ors  signed  these  instruments 
as  witnesses,  and  they  were  then  de- 
livered to  the  keeper  of  the  records. 
The  prince  then  delivered  to  the  (re- 
sident of  the  council  a  certificate  of 
his  hating  received  the  sacrament  <^ 
^heLord^s  Supper;  this  also  was  coun- 
tersigned, and  deposited  by  the  keeper 
of  the  records  in  a  box  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  with  aU  the  other  instru- 
ments. The  ceremony  was  concluded 
with  kissing  hands. 
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State  €f  Parties.  Htfpet  t^ihe  OpposiHan.  IsnMijrom  the  Treasury  refused 
Aayng  the  Process  of  the  Regency  Bill.  The  Prince  retains  his  Father's 
Minmry.     DSnOes  upon  the  Regents s  Speech* 


Trb  hopes  of  the  oppontion  were 
raiaed  to  the  Ugliest  pitch  during  the 
promss  of  the  regency  hSlf  and  their 
paitizans  scarcely  eren  attempted  to 
conceal  tlieir  joy  at  an  event,  whiehf 
as  they  fWy  expectM^  #M  to  restore 
them  to  tSi^  pliac^.  The  dispoddon 
of  the  jbrince^  it  was  well  knowA,  was 
£ivoamle  to  thbse  hopes ;  he  had  a 
personal  regard  for  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  and  it  was  beHered  that 
many  &i  Ms  f^liticld  opinions  were  im- 
bib^  frdm  M^  Fox;  though  to  what 
atent  he  might  he  ^spcMcd  to  act 
upon  thetfe  opanieto,  was  as  yet  neces- 
tsuily  unknown.  It  was  d^refbre  ez- 
trmely  probable  that  a  change  of  mi' 
nistiy  Would  take  ^ace ;  tod  sdl  the 
opponents  of  goi^emmetaty  howerei* 
greatly  they  dimied  among  themselves 
as  to  their  idtifakiate  obttets,  from  the 
itgubi'  opposition,  und^  Lords  Grey 
iad  GKr&tiviHe,  do%n  to  the  very  dregs 
of  the  Burdettite  factidki»  ^ed  w^ 
eaeh  dther  vtk  ejcu^g  over  a  falling 
ea^7,  an^  in  hft^ng  what,  iiccohfing 
to  dfeir  representations,  ought  be  con* 
^iMdasuieadventofpoiftiddredeinpt> 
timi.  Wherever  the  a^itatots  were  nu- 
fliierous  enough,  they  drew  up  petitions 
^[aSnstlhekiestrictioiis;  the  Livery  of 
Ldndbb  led  the  Wiiy,  and  &e  si&y 
dkiifige  of  usui^tion  ag^st  Mr  Per- 
d^a^d  his  cdleagues,  was  re-echoed 
by  the  city  orators  with  Aeir  usual  ih- 
tctoj^ferancc,  ."  The  mmisters,"  they 


said,  <*  were  the  true  jacobins ;  the  mi- 
nisters Were  verifying  all  that  Paine  had 
written,  by  strivmg  to  ^w  how  long 
the  government  comdbecarried  on  with* 
out  the  executitre ;  for titemsdves^-^-f  in- 
jured men! )  :who  had  been  accusea  of 
wishing  to  overdtrbw^  throne,  they 
Were  as  anxious  to  support  the  iust 
prerogatives  of  the  crown^  as  they  had 
ever  wen  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
people.'* 

Two  years  before  the  king's  illness» 
the  Morning  Chronicle  had  said,  that 
<*  of  all  monarchs,  since  the  revolution, 
the  successor  of  George  III.  would 
have  the  finest  opportunity  of  beco- 
ming nobly  popular."  This  sentence, 
connected  ks  it  was  with  theanticipatioa 
of  /c-a  crowd  of  blessings  that  might 
be  bestow^  upon  the  country,  in  the 
event  df  a  torn  change  of  system,'* 
h^  most  unwisely  b^  selected  for 
prosecution  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and 
the  defendants  were  of"^  course  im- 
hiediateiy  acquitted.  Such  language 
was  perfectly  consistent  in  th^  Foxrtes, 
knd  m  ihfe  Gi^nviHites,  now  that  they 
were  tdlied  With  them ;  but  in  the 
mouths  of  Sh-  Fi^cis  Burdett  and 
the  anarchists,  flattery  toward  the 
prince  appeared  mot  a  Ittde  extraordiw 
iikij.  At  a  tavern  dinner,*  after  thl^ 
investigatidn  concerning  the  Duke  of 
Yoik's  c6tiduct,  Sir  Frkiicis  declared 
for  hfmsdf  and  his  party,  "that  they 
were  ready  to  shut  thdr  eyes  as  miucn 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  243. 
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as  possible  upon  the  vices  of  princes, 
and  to  overlook  their  indulgencies  ; 
that  if  the  people  were  relieved  from 
the  depredations  of  the  borough-mon- 
gering  faction^he  and  the  people  should 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  granting  to  the 
royal  family,  or  any  of  its  members, 
^y  sum  which  they  could  reasonably 
require  for  pleasure  or  magnificence  ; 
that  he  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales 
"was  more  of  the  Englishman  than  any 
prince  of  his  family  ;  and  that  he  was 
persuaded  the  prince  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  promote  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple.** It  had  long  been  observed,  that 
the  coarsest  of  the  demagogue  jour- 
•laliitt,  amid  all  his  virulent  attacks  up- 
on the  royal  family,  cautiously  abstain- 
ed from  any  attack  upon  the  prince : 
this  journalist  now  jomcd  in  the  cry  of 
the  united-oppositionists.  "  Never," 
be  told  us,  <*  was  there  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity for  producing  a  great  and 
salutary  effect,  as  the  prince  now  had.** 
**  We  want,'*  said  he,  "  a  change  of 
the  whole  system,  a  radical  and  a 
iBweeping  change  of  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  hope  that  such  a  change 
would  be  the  consequence  of  giving 
full  powers  to  the  prince,  that  we  wish 
to  see  full  powers  given  to  him.  Is 
not  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  likely  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  polftical  systems 
as  his  father  ;  afflicted  as  the  latter 
unhappily  has-been  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  bent  down  with  age  as  he 
now  is  ?  Is  not  the  prince  as  likely  to 
be  able  to  choose  proper  advisers  as  his 
father  was,  or  ever  can  be  ?  Why  then 
should  powers,  of  any  sort,  belong- 
ing to  the  kingly  of&ce,  be  withheld 
from  him  ?'*—<*  I  know,**  said  this 
writer,  <<  it  has  been  said,  that  we  are 
bidding  for  the  prince  ;  and  who  can 
bid  above  us  ?  We  have  to  offer  him 
hearts,  and  sinetvSf  and  liveSf  if  he  needs 
them,  and  we  ask  for  nothing  but  our 
well-known  rights  in  return.  We 
want  to  strip  him  of  nothing.  We 
grudge  him  and  his  family  npthing 


that  the  constitution  awards  them,  or 
that  they  could  ever  wish  for,  in  the 
way  of  splendour.  All  we  have  to 
beseech  of  him  is,  that  he  will  resolve 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people,  and  not 
the  leader  of  a  faction.'* — "  His  suc- 
cession to  power,**  we  were  told  by  an- 
other of  these  journalists,  <<  with  Such 
opportunities  before  him,  and  at  so 
momentous  a  time,  appeared  a  lot  so 
enviable^  that  it  might  turn  philosophy 
itself  into  ambition.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  seated  in  that  domestic  privacy, 
which  he  had  learnt  how  to  value  and 
dignify.  And  so  wonderfully  had  past 
circumstances  held  back  the  cause  of 
radical  reform,  and  so  favourable  for 
it  were  the  present,  that  Fate  seemed 
purposely  to  have  reserved  the  amia- 
ble task  for  his  royal  highness,  that 
with  one  restoring  breath  he  might 
melt  away  the  accumulated  oppressiona 
of  half  a  century.** 

The  opinion  of  this  party  concern- 
ing the  king's  resumption  of  authority 
was  sufficiently  implied.  They  told 
us,  that  it  was  exposing  the  govern- 
ment to  the  contempt  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, to  have  a  person  at  the  head  of 
affairs  who  had  long  been  incapable 
of  signing  his  name  to  a  document, 
without  some  one  to  guide  his  hand^  a 
person  long  incapable  of  receiving  pe- 
titions, of  even  holding  a  levee,  or  dis- 
charging the  most  ordinary  functions 
of  his  office ;  and  now,  too,  afflicted 
with  this  mental  malady  I  They  cited 
cases  to  show  how  doubtful  and  pre- 
carious Were  the  appearances  of  reco- 
very from  mental  derangement ;  ob- 
served that  persons  having  been  so  af- 
flicted were  easily  hurried,  and  infer- 
red that  a  man  subject  to  hurries  was 
not  fit  to  wield  the  executive  power. 
When  they  were  charged  by  their  op- 
ponents with  thus  disclosing  a  deter- 
mination, that  if  they  acceded  to  power 
the  king  should  never  resume  his  func- 
tions, the  manner  in  which  the  charge 
was  repelled,  was  such  as  confirmed  it. 
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«*  Every  one,*'  they  said^  "  expresses 
regret  that  the  king,  or  that  any  other 
human  heing,  should  be  afflicted  with 
blindness.  But  old  age  is  old  age,  and 
blindness  is  blindness,  in  a  king  as  well 
as  in  other  men ;  and  when  blindness 
is  unhappily  added  to  old  age,  and  to 
both  are  added  mental  derangement^  is 
it  unreasonable  that  people,  whose  hap- 
piness or  misery  must,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, depend  upon  their  government, 
thoukl  be  solicitous  that  great  caution 
^ould  be  used  in  the  resumption  of 
the  royal  audK)rity,  by  a  person  thus 
afflicted^" — **  Throw  him  into  a  cor- 
Ber!"  exclaimed  a  ministerial  writer, 
expressing  with  indignation  the  wishes 
of  this  party  ;  **  teu  him,  this  is  the 
lot  reserved  for  a  king  who  has  reign- 
ed so  long !"  Here  sSbo  the  reply  was 
any  thing  rather  than  a  confutation  or 
denial  of  the  charge.  **  We  have  had 
BOthing  to  do  with  the  lot,**  said  the 
mouthpieice  of  the  anarchists  ;  "  we 
have  had  no  hand  in  making  the  king 
cither  old  or  blind,  or  mentally  deran- 
ged. The  lot  has  fallen  upon  him. 
The  first  is  the  lot  of  every  man,  and 
is  generally  esteemed  a  very  fortunate 
lot ;  the  second  is  nothing  very  rare, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
companion  of  old  age ;  and  the  third, 
and  all  three,  are  the  work  of  nature, 
and  not  of  any  of  us.  And  as  to  the 
kbg^s  having  reigned  so  long,  there  is 
neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  that,  ei- 
ther in  him  or  his  people." 

Whether  the  agitators  and  anarchists 
really  believed  that  the  prince  could 
be  so  infatuated  as  to  countenance 
their  plans  for  a  radical  and  sweeping 
change, — or  whether  they  held  out 
this  hope  to  their  dupes  and  disciples, 
in  order  thai  their  certain  disappoint- 
ment might  engender  a  deadlier  disaf- 
fection, IS  best  known  to  themselves : 
but  if  the  Burdettites,  abstaining  from 
their  indecent  attempts  to  show  that 
the  king  ought  never  to  be  permitted 
to  resume  his  authorityi  had  talked  of 


no  other  reform  than  that  of  curtailing 
the  power  of  what  they  called  the  bo- 
rough-mongering  faction,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  prince  and  the 
better  part  of  the  people  would  have 
been  so  well  inclined  to  hsten  to  their 
arguments.  Mr  Perceval  had  never 
stood  so  high  in  public  estimation  as 
at  this  moment.  When  first  he  came 
into  power,  the  tide  of  popularity  was 
in  favour  of  him  and  his  colleagues ; 
because  any  men  would  have  been  po- 
pular who  succeeded  to  such  an  admi- 
nistration as  that  of  All  the  Talents  ; 
but  a  series  of  untoward  events  had 
for  a  time  lessened  his  hold  upon  the 
country,  without  in  any  degree  lessen- 
ing the  contempt  and  odium  in  which 
his  opponents  were  held.  In  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  felt  that 
his  conduct  was  rather  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate for  one  of  the  parties,  than  of  a 
man  called  upon  to  decide  impartially 
upon  the  evidence  before  him;  ana 
the  unhappy  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
which  speedily  followed,  drew  after  it 
a  cry  of  grief  and  disappointment,  a- 
gainst  which,  perhaps,  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  borne  up,  if  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  by  his  factious  dispute  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  not,  most 
unintentionally,  but  most  effectually, 
drawn  off  the  public  attention  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  decision  upon 
the  inquiry  came  on.  It  was  always 
asserted  by  his  enemies,  that  he  held 
his  situation,  not  by  any  weight  of 
influence  in  the  country,  nor  of  ta- 
lents in  parliament,  but  by  the  confi- 
dence and  especial  favour  of  the  king ; 
and  that  notning  could  be  more  unfit 
than  that  the  British  minister  should 
be  thus  dependent  upon,  and  literally, 
as  it  were,  the  servant  of  the  crown. 
They  who  argued  thus  against  Mr 
Perceval's  adnunistration,  did  not  per- 
ceive how  strong  jand  unanswerable  an 
argument  this  was  against  that  borough 
system,  to  which  they  themselves  owed 
their  only  power  $  certain,  however,  it 
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i^  that  Bfr  Perceval  was  thong  lit  a 
weak  minister)  because  he  wanted  this 
influence ;  and  a  sense  of  this  weakness 
seems  sometime  to  have  made  him  as- 
sent to  measures  which  he  would  gladly 
have  prevented)  if  he  had  held  his  si- 
tuation by  a  stronger  tenure.  But  when 
the  prop  upon  which  he  really  had 
leaned)  and  by  which  it  was  believed 
that  he  was  entirely  supported,  was 
suddenly  l^en  away,  then  it  was  that 
he  felt  his  own  resources,  and  the  peo- 
ple saw  him  confident  in  his  motives 
and  measures,  and  with  the  strength 
•f  integrity  hold  on  his  steady  course ; 
not  to  be  deterred  from  what  he  knew 
to  be  his  duty,  either  by  the  clamours 
and  threats  oi  the  faction  yvithin  doors, 
and  the  demagogues  vrithout ;  nor  by 
the  expressed  displeasure  of  the  prince, 
in  whose  power  it  would  so  soon  be 
to  dismiss  him  from  office.  Then,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  he  became 
conscbus  of  his  own  powers,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  shone  forth ;  it 
Was  seen  that  the  man,  whose  individuid 
character  was  .without  a  spot,  carried 
^e  pure  principles  of  hi^  privacy  into 
pubuc  action,  and  possessed  the  stea- 
diness and  intrepidity  of  a  statennan 
in  as  eminent  a  degi^e  as  the  milder 
and  most  endearing  virtues  of  domestic 
life.. 

As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  by  bill  or  address ; 
and  the  restrictions,  whetherany  should 
be  enacted,  or  what :  these  were  ques- 
tions in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  felt  no  interest ;  for,  looking 
neither  to  the  analogy  of  former  pro- 
ceedings as  a  guide,  nor  to  the  fitness 
of  establi^ing  a  clear  and  unexcep- 
tionable precedent  for  the  future,  all 
that  they  i^shed  was,  Uiat  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  present  defi- 
cienct*  These  were  pmnts  upon  which 
they  had  no  opinion ;  but  as  the  course 
whidi  Mr  Perceval  veas  pursuing  had 
been  pursued  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  had  re- 
erivtd  the  full  and  unqualified  s^pro« 


bation  of  the  king  upon  his  si^bsequmt 
recovery,  they  desired  no  better  proof 
that  that  course  was  the  right  one. 
This  therefore  had  their  ready  assent; 
but  their  hearty  and  ardent  approba- 
tion went  with  the  ministry  in  those 
adjournments  at  the  commencement  of 
the  king's  illness,  against  wUch  the 
opposition  inveighed  with  such  vio« 
lence ;  in  that  rewd  which  was  mani- 
fested, to  his  feelings;  and  in  all  the 
provisions  which  were  mad^  for  his 
recovery.  Mr  Perceval  never  stood  so 
hij^h  in  their  opinion  as  the  ^voured 
nainister  Of  the  king,  in  full  and  secure 
possession  of  power,  as  now,  when  he 
appeared  the  £uthf  ul  servant  of  a  mas- 
ter who  was  no  longer  sensible  of  his 
services,  and  nO  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting him.  There  was  an  occurrence 
al»>,  during  the  progrress  of  the  bill, 
which  contributed  in  no  little  degree 
to  increase  their  high  opinion  of  the . 
falling  minister,  and  their  dislike  to 
one  of  his  principal  opponents. 

Issues  of  money  were  necessary  for 
the  army  and  navy  :  money  had  been 
appropriated  by  parliament  for  those 
services.  The  Exchequer  Act  required 
that  the  issue  should  be  under  the 
mat  seal,  or  under  the  privy  seal,  or 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
Undin*  the  present  circumstances,  Mr 
Pefceval  thought  it  would  be  proper 
to  use  the  privy  seal;  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  was  willing  to  undertake 
this  responsibility;  but  the  signature 
of  Mr  Larpent,  the  clerk  of  the  privy 
seal,  was  also  necessary,  and  that  gen- 
tleman refused  to  affix  it,  pleadingr 
scruples  on  account  of  his  oath  of  ou> 
fice.  Mr  Perceval  then  issued  an  or- 
der from  the  Treasury  to  the  Exche- 
quer, thinking  this  would  be  suffici- 
ent, and  thinking  also  that  it  wbs  bet- 
ter for  the  responsible  servants  of  the 
crown  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
consequences  of  making  issues  for  the  - 
public  service,  and  ri&  the  censure, 
or  wait  the  indemnity  of  padiamentt 
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tban  to  procraatiiiate  public  business^ 
by  bringing  sucb  topics  into  discussion 
in  the  bouse  firom  time  to  time.  But 
vhen  these  warrants  were  brought  to 
Lord  Grenville^  in  his  cha- 
Jan*  1  •  racter  of  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  returned  an  an- 
swer to  Mr  Perceval,  requiring  time 
<<  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  duties  which  this  new  and  unex- 
pected course  of  proceeding  imposed 
upon  him  ;'*  and  therefore  requesting 
to  know  when  it  was  necessary  that  the 
money  should  be  issued.  He  was  in- 
formed, "  that,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  supplying  the  weekly  issues 
to  the  navy  and  army,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  sums  should  be  issued  to  both 
services,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
isting credit  at  the  Exchequer,  either 
on  the  morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  far- 
thest ;  but  if  an  actual  issue  could  be 
made  on  the  Monday  following,  (that 
was  six  days  thence,)  no  senous  in- 
convenience was  apprehended.*'  Lord 
Grenville  then  desired  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
should  be  taken,  <<in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  sanction  of  their  legal 
advice  and  authority  in  a  matter  of 
such  novel  and  unprecedented  dificul- 
ty.**  These  law  officers  delivered  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  they  "  did  mA 
think  the  warrant  of  the  Lords  Couip 
missioners  of  the  Treasury  was  in 
law  a  sufficient  authority  imperative 
upon  the  auditor,  nor,  consequently,  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding  to 
obey  the  same ;  nor  that  any  discretion 
was  left  to  him  by  the  law  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
would  not  be  responsible.*'  The 
Lords  Commisuoners  of  the  Treasury 
transmitted  thisoj^nion  to  LordGren- 
ville,  informing  mm  at  the  same  time, 
**  that  their  sense  of  the  mischief  to 
the  public  service,  which  would  arise 
if  any  delay  should  take  place  in  the 
issue  of  this  money,  appeared  to  ren- 
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der  it  indispensably  necessary  that  Urn 
warrants  should  be  forthwith  complied 
with,  and  that  they  were  consequently 
ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  act  which  might 
be  essentia  for  that  purpose."  Lord 
Grenville  replied,  that  it  was  nat- 
ter of  the  deepest  concern  to  him  to 
be  made  the  involuntary  cause  of  aay^ 
even  the  shortest  delay»  in  an  isane  of 
his  majesty's  Treasury,  stated  to  Ua 
from  such  high  authority  to  be  im- 
portant to  tiie  public  service*  "  If,'* 
said  he,  **  I  could  be  satisfied  of  tbe 
propriety  of  my  doing  what  is  requi- 
red from  me  bv  the  warrants  which  I 
have  had  the  nonour  to  receive  from 
your  lordships,  there  is  no  persona^ 
responsibility  which  I  would  not  rea- 
dily incur  for  the  public  interests ;  but 
I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  I  could 
obey  those  warrants,  without  a  breacji 
of  my  official  duty  in  that  point,  which 
is  above  all  others  pecidiarly  obli^o- 
ry  on  the  person  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ^ 
nor  without  a  high  and  criminal  viola- 
tion botl^  of  a  positive  statute,  and  also 
of  the  essentialprinciplesof  our  monar^v 
chical  and  parhamentary  constitution. 
<<  I  am  tdd,"  he  continued,  <«  that 
I  must  act  on  my  own  discretion,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  I  must  alone  b^ 
responsible.  This  responsibility,  if  it 
kg^y  attaches  upon  me,  I  certainly 
cannot  transfer  to  any  other  persons^ 
and  least  of  all  to  your  lordships,  what^- 
fver  willingness  you  have  expressed  to 
take  it  on  yourselves.  My  attempting 
to  do  so,  would  itself  be  <;rtminal ; 
tending  to  confound  the  official  rela- 
tions in  which  I  have  the  honour  t0 
stand  towards  your  lordships,  and  to 
amnil  those  checks  which  the  lavr  hat 
established  to  ensure  Uie  faithful  di^ 
charge  of  our  respective  duties,  and 
thereby  the  security  of  the  public 
treasure. — ^But  I  beg  leave  humbly  to 
submit  to  your  lorduiips,  that  the  kw 
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has  in  truth  invested  me  with  no  dis- 
cretion on  this  question. 

**  The  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, which  your  lordships  have  conde- 
scended to  detail  to  me  in  these  your 
.warrants,  are  matters  of  state,  of  which, 
as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  have 
no  knowledge,  and  can  take  no  cogni- 
zance ;  my  official. duty  is  strictly  li- 
mited to  an  observance  of  the  accus- 
tomed forms  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of 
the  laws  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  passed  for  its  regulation.  To 
these  I  am  bound  to  adhere ;  and  it  is 
on  the  fullest  consideration  which  this 
pressure  of  time  has  permitted  me  to 

five  to  them,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
ecline,  but  with  all  due  respect  to 
your  lordships,  a  compliance  with  the 
irequisition  contained  in  those  warrants 
to  which  this  letter  refers."  His  lord- 
ship concluded,  by  recommending  that 
the  difficulty  should  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  with  whom  rested  the  right 
and  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
moving it,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he 
would  defer  with  .entire  submission. 

Mr  Perceval  immediately  laid  this 
correspondence  before  parliament,  say- 
ing, "  that,  though,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  thus  unexpectedly 
started*  he  should  not  have 
Jan,  3.  thought  it  expedient  to  bring 
the  subject  under  their  imme- 
diate notice,  yet  he  had  always  anti- 
cipated it  as  his  duty  to  submit  it  to 
their  consideration,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  previous  vote  of  indem- 
nity, but,  having  incurred  the  responsi- 
bility of  action,  with  the  view  of  call- 
ing on  the  house  to  determine  whether 
or  not  ministers  had  acted  justifiably.'* 
Mr  Ponsonby  did  not  let  pass  this  op- 
portijnity  of  attacking  him.  <«  It  was 
very  imprudent,"  he  said,  "  to  post- 
pone this  application  to  parliament, 
till  the  issue  of  money  was  immediately 
wanted..  On  a  former  occasion,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  decla- 


red, that  no  public  inconvenience  wa* 
likely  to  arise  from  the  adjournment  to 
whichhe  persuaded  the  house  to  agree  j 
but  it  was  now  proved  that  a  very  great 
inconvenience  to  the  pubUc  service  was 
likely  to  accrue."     When  the  house 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
Mr  Perceval  moved  a  resolution,  that 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury  should  issue 
their  warrants  for  the  payment  of  such 
sums  as  were  necessary,  and  that  the 
auditors  and  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
should  obey  those   warrants.     *•  He 
had  no  intention,"  he  said,  **  of  pass- 
ing any  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  yet  when  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury had  offered  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
act,   he  had  hoped  that  the  course 
which  that  noble  lord  would  have  ta- 
ken, would  have  been  to  comply  with 
the  requisition,  in  consideration  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  protest  against 
the  informality  or  illegality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, in  order  distinctly  to  mark 
that  he  was  no  party  to  the  transac- 
tion, and  to  cast  the  responsibility  al- 
together upon  those,  under  whose  au- 
thority he  had  been  induced  to  act. 
The  grounds  upon  which  he  himself 
had  acted,"  be  continued,  "appear- 
ed perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind.  His  conduct  had  been  regulated 
throughout  this  business  to  the  best 
of  his  judgement,  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. If  he  had  been  capable  of  act- 
ing differently,  if,  instead  of  acting  as 
he  had  done,  he  had  come  originally 
to  parliament,  he  should  have  expect- 
ed that  his  conduct  would  have  been 
censured  as  one  of  the  greatest  acts^of 
pusillanimity  that  ever  disgraced  a  pub- 
lic officer,  thus  to  fear  applying  the 
money  voted  by  parliament  for  certain 
purposes  to  the  services  for  which  it 
had  been  granted.  Such  were  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  \  and  if,  instead  of  act- 
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ing  conformably  to  tlios6  ideas,  he  had 
thrown  unnecessarily  more  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  into  parliament,  and 
tremblingly  abstained  from  ordering 
•uch  issues  as  he  felt  the  emergency  of 
the  case  required,  from  a  dread  of  their 
censure,  that  censure  would  have  been 
richly  deserved.  The  principles  upon 
which  he  had  acted,  were  those  which 
appeared  to  him  most  consistent  with 
lus  duty,  and  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  public  service ;  and,  how- 
ever it  might  please  gentlemen  to  com- 
pare him  to  Reubell,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  directory  of  Revolutionary 
France,  he  should  not  be  deterred  by 
any  such  imputations  from  pursuing 
what  his  conscience  told  him  was  the 
Ibe  of  his  duty.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
fairness,  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
called  usurpers,  who  had  taken  the 
whole  executive  power  into  their  own 
hands ;  but  he  trusted  the  house  would 
not  be  greatly  surprised  at  finding  he 
was  but  little  alarmed  at  such  imputa- 
tions. This  was  one  of  the  usurpations 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty — ^this  was 
one  of  the  stretches  of  power  which 
loight  be  laid  to  his  charge." 

Sir  John  Sebright  upon  this  rose  to 
say,  *•  that  the  course  which  Mr  Per- 
ceval had  adopted  was  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  manUest,  that  could 
have  been  adopted ;  that  he  had  done 
his  best  for  the  public  good,  standing 
ibrward  fairly,  and  not  shrinking  from 
any  responsibility,  and  therefore  he  was 
entitled  to  the  applause  of  the  coun- 
try." Sir  John  Sebright,  in  thus  deli- 
vering his  opinion,  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  opposition,  however,  repeat- 
fid  those  charges  of  usurpation,  which 
Mr  Perceval  so  properly  despised. 
•*Whatwas  it/*  said  Lord  Temple, 
**  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
wanted  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  do  ?  Why,*  having  himself  brought 
the  country  into  this  exigency,  he  calls 
Dpon  Lord  Grenville  to  help  him  for 
1 


whatever  time  he  chooses  to  retain  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  by  issuing 
money  from  the  Exchequer  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  practice  of 
the  office.  This  was  what  he  could 
hardly  expect  Lord  Grenville  to  do.  If 
there  was  not  some  check  or  limitatioa 
on  the  powers  of  the  right  honourable ' 
gentleman,  he  would  have  no  occasion 
to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the  royal 
authority  at  all.  He  might  go  on  for 
weeks,  for  months,  or  years,  without 
a  regent,  if  he  was  enabled  on  his  own 
warrant,  or  the  warrant  of  three  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  to  draw  the .  whole 
revenues  of  the  nation  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  apply  them  as  he  thought 
proper." 

Mr  Ponsonby  objected  to  the  reso- 
lution, as  growing  out  of  their  original 
error, — their  original  sin.  "It  show- 
ed," he  said,  "  more  strongly  than  all 
the  logic  and  all  the  eloquence  of  all 
the  members  of  that  house,  the  neces- 
sity of  supplying  without  delay  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  executive  govemmenty 
and  the  imprudence  of  the  course  which 
they  had  been  persuaded  to  take." — Sir 
Arthur  Piggott  maintained,  that  if  the 
principle  for  which  ministers  now  con- 
tended were  once  admitted,  they  might 
take  upon  themselves  the  whole  exe- 
cutive government ;  to  make  peace  and 
war,  to  create  chancellors  if  neces- 
sary ;  in  short,  to  do  what  only  one 
parliamentary  assembly  had  ever  done 
before  them,  the  assembly  of  the  Long 
Parliament.— Mr  Tierney  reminded  the 
house,  that  they  were  giving  to  the  mi- 
nisters unlimited  controul  over  three 
millions  of  money ;  and  MrWhitbread> 
recurring  to  the  favourite  object  of  his 
party,  declared,  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  advert  to  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing by  address. — Mr  Perceval  noticed 
the  argument,  that  public  inconve- 
nience was  now  proved  to  hokye  arisen 
from  the  delay  occasioned  by  adjourn- 
ments. ♦<  We  have,"  said  he,  «  thit.. 
marked,  monstrous^  abominable,  s^id 
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aggravated  case  before  us— and  what 
is  It?  what  is  ibis  great  public  in« 
convenience^  Why,  that  ministers  have 
&iund  it  necessary  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment to  authorise  the  issue  of  money» 
for  services  for  which  that  very  money 
has  been  appointed  P' 

The  resolution  passed  without  a  di- 
vision. When  it  was  moved  in  the 
Upper  House,  Lord  Grenville  said^ 
^  he  thought  that  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters had  acted  in  a  manner  as  Com- 
pletely injurious  to  the  real  interestft 
of  the  country,  and  as  di- 
Jan.  6.  rectly  subversive  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  as 
they  could  possibly  have  done,  if  they 
had  really  sought  out  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  doing  wrong. '^  Then 
justifying  his  own  conduct,  he  said, 
<<  If  there  be  any  thing  more  clear  and 
determinate  than  another  in  my  office 
of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is 
this,  that  it  is  purely  ministerial,  and 
of  such  great  and  important  trust,  that 
Upon  the  due  discharge  of  its  duties 
depends  the  security  and  preservation 
of  the  public  treasure,  the  just  and  con- 
scientious payment  of  the  public  mo^ 
ney.  There  is  nothing  that  I  am 
bound  to  hold  so  sacred  as  this  princi- 
ple, that  I  am,  by  law  and  by  duty,  to 
consider  the  usual  course  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  it  is  estabUshed  by  some 
acts,  and  as  it  may  have  been  varied 
or  confirmed  by  others.  State  exi- 
gency, or  state  necessity,  may  be  fit 
considerations  for  those  who  hold  state 
offices ;  but  for  those  who  hold  such 
offices  as  I  do,  to  tamper  with  an  act 
of  parliament,  would  be  quite  incon- 
sistent vnth  our  duty  to  our  sovereign 
and  to  the  public.  In  the  first  place, 
the  act  required  of  me  was  illegal ;  and 
Secondly,  if  such  act  were  to  be  done 
at  all.  It  ought  to  have  been  done  by 
those  who  could  take  upon  themselves 
the  political  responsibihty,  and  not  by 
those  who  hold  such  official  functtoos 
as  I  did.'» 


The  same  grounds  of  oljjectionwer* 
gone  over  as  in  the  Commons^  and 
twenty  peers,  among  whom  were  liH 
the  royal  dukes,  protested  against  the 
resolution ;  because,  they  said,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded  would 
justify  the  astumptioQ  of  all  the  exe« 
cutive  power  of  tne  crown  by  the  two 
houses  of  paiUament,  during  any  ms^ 
pension  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority.  This  business  attracts 
ed  more  notice  than  it  othervrise  would 
have  done»  because,  upon  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  accession  to  power  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Pitt,  a  bill  had  been  pass- 
ed, empowering  him  to  hold  at  the 
same  time  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  offices  which,  according  to 
the  arguments  at  that  time  used  by  his 
friends,  might  with  perfect  propriety 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  Now, 
Lord  Grenville  told  us  that  the  of- 
fice of  auditor  was  »  check  upon  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury,  established  to 
ensure  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  thereby  the  security  of  the 
public  treasure:  the  quesrion,  there^ 
fore,  forced  itself  upon  every  maop 
what  kind  of  check  would  Lord  Cxren- 
ville.  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  have 
beea  upon  Lord  Grenvilk^  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ?— The  impni4ence 
of  bringing  thus  to  recollection  a  mea- 
sure, which  at  the  time  had  been  suf- 
ficiently obnoxious,  and  which  his  own 
conduct  now  showed  to  have  been  io^ 
decorous  and  imprc^r,  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  party. 

That  party  fully  expected  their  re- 
turn to  power.  They  were  strong  im 
borough  influence,  while  Mr  Pcfoefnl^ 
by  the  course  whiek  he  pnrsoed  cofti- 
ceming  the  regency^  Inst  the  sm^rt 
of  those  members  of  the  royal  nuailf 
who  were  formerly  most  closely  con- 
nected with  their  father^  fttvemmentu 
Their  journalists  were  nun^iwM  and: 
active,  and  they  depended  upon  thm 
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priBce't  ftfoar.  But  tiumgli  «n  the 
ftiioiu  sects  and  tubdmsioiit  of  oppo- 
otion  had  oftited  in  one  cry  against  the 
king's  miniaterSy  there  were  too  many 
points  of  <£fferMce  between  them  to 
be  euily  accommodated.  Earl  Gi^y 
and  Mr  Cobbett  both  talked  of  a  ra- 
dical dunge  of  policjr,  but  they  affix- 
td  very  dircreiit  meaning  to  the  words. 
On  the  oneation  of  catholic  emanci* 
patioot  all  these  united  parties  were 
amed;  but  only  on  this  question: 
The  Orwivillea  were  at  variance  with 
all  thdr  allies  upon  the  subject  of  par- 
liaaentary  reform,  and  the  reformists 
were  it  variance  among  themselves,  as 
t»  the  natim  and  extent  of  their  pur^ 
posed  rrformation.  The  war  also  was 
aaother  ground  of  dissention.  The 
Bardettitesy  however  fond  they  might 
be  of  declaiming  about  liberty,  were 
iacapable  of  sympathizing  with  a  no* 
Ue  people  struggling  for  their  inde^ 
pendence  against  the  most  inhuman 
and  insolent  usurpation;  they,  with  Mr 
Whitbread,  w<Hud  have  sacrificed  our 
allies,  our  interest,  and  our  honour, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  vile  popu- 
krity,  by  concluding  a  nominal  and 
deceitful  peace*  This  party  saw  no 
Realty  m  acconmiodating  our  dif- 
ferences frith  all  our  enemies ;  accord- 
ing to  themy  their  country  was  in  the 
wrong  upon  every  disputed  point  |  she 
had  therefore  only  to  concede  every 
tking  to  America,  and  suffer  Buona- 
parte, without  farther  oppo^tion,  ^ 
regenerate  the  peninsula  in  his  own 
way:  then  we  might  have  illumina- 
tions for  a  definitive  treaty,  transparen- 
cies of  Peace  and  Plenty,  and  quartern 
,)6aif|^9jmd  pewter  pots  carried  in  tri- 
jUyi^^t  proeesuon,  in  honour  of  the 
fi^qoK^  prices  qf  bread  and  porter. 
Ttis.was  th^oreign  policy  in  which 
:l{r  Wytbresid  irould  have  coincided 
with  the  r^cal  reformers  5  that  of 
Lord  C^ville  and  the  despondents 
^9^,1)^  D^n  equally  ruinous }  be- 
)ie^g'jt  impossible  that  we  could  re- 


sist the  military  power  of  France,  and 
yet  knowing  that  peace  would  be  only 
a  snare,  they  would  have  carried  on  a 
timid  defensive  war,  without  the  hope 
or  the  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  a 
glorious  termination.  Lord  nolland^ 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  acted  with 
additional  vigour  in  aid  of  Spain,  and 
in  this  policy  he  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Earl  Moira  and  Mr  Sheri* 
dan,  and  perhaps  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Mr  ronsonby. 

Accustomed  as  the  various  members 
of  this  motley  combination  were  to 
coalitions,  and  compromises,  and  con« 
cessions,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  form 
a  coherent  ministry  out  of  such  hete« 
rogeneous  elements ;  and  the  temper 
of  the  persons  with  whom  the  prince 
had  to  deal  did  not  diminish  his  diffi- 
culties. At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  arrangements.  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  could  not  accord,  and  the 
carl  left  town  in  disgust  s  they  found 
It,  however,  expedient  to  agree,  and 
he  returned  in  time  to  give  counsel  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  answer  the 
proposed  restrictions  sent  to  him  by 
parliament.  It  is  said  that  the  answer 
which  these  lords  had  advised  was  shown 
by  the  priace  to  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
that  it  was  so  much  in  the  character 
of  their  own  speeches,  that  Mr  Sheri* 
dan  declared  it  would  prove  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequences,  inasmuch  as 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  involve  the 
prince  in  a  dispute  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  better  advice  was 
listened  to,  and  the  answer  which  was 
delivered  was  composed  according  to 
Mr  Sheridan's  counseU  The  two  joint 
opposition  lords  were  highly  offended 
at  this,  and  sent  to  inform  the  prince, 
in  the  manner  of  a  humble  remon- 
strance, that,  as  he  had  not  deemed  it 
proper  to  adopt  their  advice,  they  could 
not  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  the  in- 
tended arrangement.  The  prince  upon 
this  rcc^uested  Lord  Holland  to  make 
an  administration  $  but  i^ord  Holland 
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had  no  borough  influence,  and,hot<revef 
willing  and  fit  he  might  have  been  to 
have  taken  the  reins  of  government, 
was  utterly  unable  to  ensure  majori- 
ties. The  prince,  therefore,  who  now 
began  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  govern- 
xnent,  was  driven  back  to  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  and  a  temporary  con- 
ciliation took  place.  The  triumph  of 
the  opposition  seemed  now  to  be  com- 
plete J  they  thought  the  field  was  their 
own,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  distribute  the  spoils.  This  distri- 
bution, however,  excited  claims  and 
contentions,  of  which  the  prince  heard 
more  than  he  liked. 

When  the  time  of  the  regency  drew 
near,  Mr  Perceval  waited  on  the  king 
at  Windsor,  and  found  him  well  enougn 
to  converse  upon  public  affairs,  though 
not  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
weight  of  business.  He  inquired  an- 
xiously concerning  the  princess  con- 
duct, and  expressed  great  joy  at  find- 
ing that  he  had  not  thrown  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  party  who 
were  directly  hostile  to  all  the  mea- 
sures of  his  father's  government ;  and 
he  desired  that  the  queen  would  write 
to  the  prince,  to  signify  this  approba- 
tion, and  to  request  that  he  might  not 
be  harassed  on  his  return  to  society  by 
having  to  change  an  ephemeral  admi- 
nistration, pointingout  to  him  the  great 
inconvenience  of  changing  a  ministry 
for  a  short  time.  The  prince,  it  is 
«aid,  was  well  pleased  to  be  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved  by  jarring  opi- 
nions and  contending  claims.  He  made 
known  his  determination  of  making  no 
change,  to  the  opposition; 
Feb,  4.    and  on  the  day  before  the  re- 

fency  bill  passed,  he  officially 
Mr  Perceval  that  it  was  his 
ititention  not  to  remove  from  their  sta- 
tions those  whom  he  found  there  as 
the  king's  official  servants.    "  At  the 
\  same  time/'  said  he,  ♦<  the  prince  owes 


it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  cha- 
racter, which,  he  trusts,  will  appear  in 
every  action  of  his  life,  explicitly  to 
declare,  that  the  impulse  of  filial  duty 
and  affection  to  his  beloved  and  afflict- 
ed  father  leads  hfm  to  dread  that  any 
act  of  the  regent  might,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's 
recovery.  This  consideration  alone 
dictates  the  decision  now  communica- 
ted to  Mr  Perceval. — Having  thus  per- 
formed an  act  of  indispensible  duty, 
from  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  consistency  and  honour,  the  prince 
has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  many 
blessings  to  be  derived  from  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  health,  and  to  the 
personal  exercise  of  his  royal  functions. 
It  will  not,  in  the  prince's  estimation, 
be  the  least;  that  that  most  fortunate 
event  will  at  once  rescue  him  from  a  si- 
tuation of  unexampled  embarrassment* 
and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  ill 
calculated,  he  fears,  to  sustain  the  in- 
terests of  the  united  kingdom  in  this 
awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  reconciled  to  the  genu- 
ine principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion." 

Mr  Perceval  replied,  that,  in  the 
expression  of  the  prince's  anxiety  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  his  father's 
health,  he  and  his  colleagues  could  see 
nothing  but  additional  n>otives  for  their 
most  anxious  exertions  to  give  satis- 
faction to  his  royal  highness,  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  given, 
by  endeavouring  to  promote  his  views 
for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
country.  M  Mr  Perceval,"  he  conti- 
nued,  **  has  never  failed  to  regret  the 
impression  of  your  royal  highness  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  regency 
biU,  which  his  majesty's  servants  felt 
it  to  be  the^r  duty  to  recommend  to 
pariiament.  But  he  ventures  to  sub- 
rait  to  your  royal  highness,  that,  what- 
ever: difficulties  the  present  awful  crisis 
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of  the  country  and  the  yi^oi-ld  may  cre- 
ate in  the  administration  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  your  royal  highness 
will  not  find  them  in  any  degree  in- 
creased by  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  exercise  of  those  branches  of  the 
royal  prerogative  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  parliament,  in  conformity 
to  what  was  intended  on  a  former  si- 
milar occasion  ;  and  that  whatever  mi- 
nisters your  royal  highness  might  think 
proper  to  employ,  would  find  in  that 
liiU  support  and  countenance,  which, 
as  long  as  they  were  honoured  with 
your  royal  higbness's  commands,  they 
would  feel  confident  they  would  con- 
tinue to  enjoy,  ample  and  sufficient 
means  to  enable  your  royal  highness 
effectually  to  maintain  the  great  and 
important  interests  of  the  united  king, 
dom.  And  Mr  Perceval  humbly  trusts, 
that,  whatever  doubts  your  royal  high- 
ness may  entertain  with  i-espect  to  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sures whicb  bave  been  adopted,  your 
royal  bigbness  will  feel  assured,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  reconunend- 
cd  by  his  majesty's  servants,  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  but  upon  the 
sincere,  though  possibly  erroneous,  con- 
T?iction,  that  they  in  no  degree  trench- 
ed upon  the  true  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution." 

The  opposition  had  made  so  sure  of 
coming  into  power,  that  they  com- 
mitted the  unhappy  imprudence  of  let- 
ting the  list  of  their  intended  arrange- 
ment get  abroad  5  «*  an  arrangement," 
they  told  us,  "  of  one  united,  compact 
body  of  men,  all  holding  the  same 
principles,  and  all  animated  by  the 
same  views ;  and  an  administration," 
theyadded,  <*of  more  internal  strength, 
by  the  ties  of  mutual  friendship,— -of 
more  public  influence,  by  talents,  in- 
tegrity, and  stake  in  the  country,  ne- 
ver had  been  submitted  to  any  prince." 
A  meeting  of  the  common  council  was 
called  by  their  city  partizans,  to  pre- 
pare ^  address  of  congratulation  to 


the  regent  upon  the  change  of  men  and 
measures  which  he  was  about  to  make. 
Their  disappointnaent  was  in  propor- 
tion to  their  hopes ;  they  affirmed, 
however,  that  the  prince's  determina- 
tion would  be  received  with  real  satis- 
faction by  the  friends  of  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  who  must  all  feel  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  imperious  duty 
could  have  induced  them  to  undertake 
the  irksome  and  arduous  task  pf  office 
in  such  times.  «  Three  months,"  they 
said,  **  had  already  elapsed  under  a 
total  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
government, — three  months  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  that  had  ever  oc- 
curred in  our  history ;  another  month 
must  have  been  added  to  the  delay,  if 
the  prince  had  yielded  to  his  patriotic 
sentiments,  and  recurred  all  at  once  to 
the  principles  upon  which  he  thought 
the  administration  would  be  most  be- 
neficially conducted.  Thus  much  time 
must  have  been  required  for  the  re- 
election of  those  who  would  have  va- 
cated their  seats,  and  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  routine  of  office ;  but 
this  delay  might  certainly,  in  a  moment 
of  such  emergency,  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  evil."  But  while  the 
Whigs  thus  affijcted  the  language  ot 
resignation,  the  Burdettite  journalists 
declared,  "  that  a  ministry  formed  by 
the  two  joint  opposition  lords  woulcl 
have  excluded  almost  all  the  prince's 
friends  ;  that  from  those  lords  the  peo- 
ple would  have  expected  nothing;  but 
that  they  would  have  hoped  for  some- 
thing from  an  arrangement  that  should 
have  placed  Lord  Holland  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
those  less  popular  and  less  liberal  lead- 
ers. It  was  as  well  to  retain  Perceval 
and  Liverpool,  as  to  supersede  them 
by  Grey  and  Grenville."  Whigs  and 
anarchists,  however,  both  agreed  in 
asserting,  that  the  prince  had  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  his  ministers.  **  He 
signs  papers,"  said  one  of  these  jour^ 
nalistSi  <<  receives  addressesi  expre$$e% 
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Ui  <)f>iiuons  rtspectiflg  court  mattiali 
and  criminalsy  and  has  ten  or  a  dozen 
people  to  walk  before  him  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  nation,  he  can  only  wish 
it  prtjsperity,  and  has  no  noore  to  do 
with  its  government  than  a  keeper  of 
gecee,'* 

A  few  days  after  the  installation  of 
the  regent,  the  session  was  regularly 

opened  by  commission.   In 
Feb*  12.     the  speech,  after  kmenting, 

**  not  only  in  common  with 
all  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  but 
^trith  a  personal  and  filial  affliction,  the 
Calamity  which  had  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  exercising  the  royal  au- 
thority ,*'  the  prince  congratulated  par- 
liament upon  the  success  of  our  arms 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  m  their 
attack  upon  Sicily.  **  In  Portugal  and 
at  Cadiz,**  he  said,  **  the  defence  of 
which  had  been  the  principal  object  of 
our  exertions  in  the  last  campaign,  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  had  hitherto  been 
frustrated.  He  trusted  parliament 
would  enable  him  to  continue  the  most 
effectual  assistance  to  the  brave  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  bein^  persuaded  that 
it  must  feel  how  deeply  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  British  emoire  must  be  af- 
fected in  the  issue  of  their  contest.  It 
was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  bring  the  discussions  with 
America  to  an  amicable  termination, 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  the  maritime  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom .  He  had  great 
satisfaction  in  stating,  that  though  the 
difficulties  which  impeded  commerce 
had  in  some  degree  affected  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
yet  that  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  last  year,  though  unaided  by 
any  new  taxation,  was  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  any  preceding  one; 
and  he  trusted  to  their  zeal  for  ade- 
quate supplies  in  the  great  contest  in 
which  we  were  necessarily  engaged." 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  moved  the 


address,  which  was  aeconded  by  Lord 
Elliot.  It  was  not  of^osed,  but  Eail 
Groevenor  said,  «  the  speech  was  one 
of  the  most  flimsy  that  had  ever  bectt 
made  to  parliament ;  it  was  in  unison 
with  ^  phantoms  which  they  had 
lately  witnessed,  phantom4ike,  spirit- 
like, or  skeleton-hke.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  with  regard  to  the  internal 
situation  of  Irelana-— nothing  with  re-^ 
spect  to  our  relations  with  the  powers 
of  the  Baltio— nothing  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  India,  which  were  soon 
likely  to  occupy  considerable  atten- 
don-~and  nothing  at  all  on  that  most 
interesting  subject,  the  state  of  our 
circulation  and  paper  currency.  These 
were  all  topics  of  the  most  vital  inte- 
rest and  importance,  topics  upon  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  give  to 
parliament  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion, and  yet  to  no  one  of  these  topics 
did  the  speech  contain  the  most  distant 
aUusion.  Their  lordships  also  were  en- 
titled to  much  more  abundant  and  satis- 

themsdves  to  increase  or  continue  their 
efforts  in  favour  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Some  months  ago,  we  had  heard 
that  Massena's  army  was  in  the  most 
deplorable  situation,  possessing  only 
the  ground  upon  which  it  stocS,  and 
reduced  by  famine  and  desertion;  it 
was  now  found,  that  this  army  had  not 
only  plentiful  supplies,  but  that  it  had 
received  numerous  reinforcements*  It 
was  too  true  also,  that  there  were  dark 
spots  in  the  horizon  of  Spain  ;  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  nobles  were 
worthy  of  their  ancient  fame,  or  the 
people  at  large  determined  to  conquer 
or  perish.'* 

Lord  Grenville  said,  <<  he  would 
vrillingly  refrain  from  saying  any  thing 
on  that  part  of  the  address  wluch  re- 
lated to  Spain  and  Portugal,  yet  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that  it  con- 
tained a  pledge  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions he  had  all  along  entertained  on 
that  subject  of  policy,  contrary  to  that 
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fttiA  he  ttffl  entmaiBed,  «nd  yMth, 
wlKther  inconsirtent  with  the  general 
seatoBeBt^or  not,  whether  popular  or 
umOpvlairy  he  ^ould  betray  hk  duty 
to  W  country  if  he  did  not  distinctly 
eKpress.  He  had  nerer  hazarded  so 
absurd  a  aentimenty  as  that  it  was  not 
highly  desHitble  that  all  due  assistance 
should  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  the 
BilabitaatB  of  the  peninsula  in  the  vin* 
dicadoB  and  maintenance  of  their  in- 
dependence. No  rational  man  could 
doubt  that  the  issue  of  that  contest 
was  not  only  most  deeply  intere^ing 
to  the  hte  of  the  civilized  world,  but 
also  to  the  independence  of  this  coun- 
try. But  in  a  contest  so  unequal,  the 
Aoney  and  resources  of  the  country 
most  be  expended  with  certain  loss ; 
fen*  it  was  impossible  to  expect  success 
in  such  a  war. 

<*  The  military  conduct  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, in  so  far  as  it  was  marked  by 
caution  and  an  unwillingness  to  expend 
ttaneceesarily  the  blood  of  his  country- 
meiiy  had  his  most  marked  approbation. 
Sut  his  grand  objection  to  the  mode 
of  war&re  now  pursued  was  this,  that 
dieredid  not  exist  that  individual  who 
coidd  suppose,  that  if  France  was  in 
possession  of  Spain,  Portugal  could  by 
any  efforts  be  preserved.  The  inde* 
pemknce  of  Portugal  was  indissolubly 
connected  with  that  of  Spain ;  and  it 
was  impdssible  to  defend  the  former,  if 
the  latter  was  lost.  Yet  it  had  been 
said,  that  our  army  was  to  defend  Por- 
tugal, and  that  at  a  time,  too,  when  it 
was  wdl  known  that  our  gallant  army 
was  reduced  to  the  defence  merely  c* 
the  ground  which  it  occupied.  And 
with  regard  to  Spain,  he  should  ask, 
what  we  had  to  hope  for  i  The  mire 
he  considered  the  topic,  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  the 
more  was  he  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
that  other  modes  of  succouring  the 
penmsula  would  have  been  nmch  more 
advantageous  than  that  of  making  our- 
selves a  principal  in  the  var,— a  mode 


hnprudent  and  improvident  for  Britain^ 
without  being  effectually  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  her  allies.  He  rose, 
therefore,  to  protest  against  being 
pledged  by  any  words  in  the  address 
to  give  further  aid,  by  means  of  a  Bri- 
tish military  force,  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portugueze  nations.  To  him  the  send- 
ing of  more  men  appeared  to  be  most 
impolitic  ;  and  to  that  he  must  deci- 
dedly profess  himself  hostile,  though 
in  the  other  points  embraced  bytne 
address  he  was  ready  to  concur.** 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  **  that  mi- 
nisters had  endeavoured  not  to  intro- 
duce any  topics  into  the  speech  which 
could  possimy  give  rise  to  any  marked 
difference  of  opinion,  for  they  could 
not  have  anticipated  any  objection  ta 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  was  there  introduced.  Shades, 
of  opinion,  they  were  weU  aware« 
might  exist  as  to  the  pt^cy,  or  to  the 
mode  of  that  war,  and  the  scale  upoa 
which  it  was  conducted ;  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  approved 
of  giving  Spain  and  Portugal  every 
degree  of  assistance  that  did  not  en- 
danger our  domestic  safety.  This  be- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  nation,*— this 
being  a  subject  upon  which  the  crown 
had  so  often  committed  itself,  and  com- 
mitted itself  by  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment,—were  they,  by  omitting  so  im- 
portant a  topic  in  the  speech,  to  with- 
hold from  their  brave  and  persevering 
allies  the  satisfeiction  of  knowing,  that 
it  was  announced  from  the  throne  that 
the  assistance,  from  which  they  had  de- 
lved such  very  great  advantages,  was 
to  be  continued  ?  The  speech  pledged 
no  noble  lord  to  support  any  specific 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  m  the 
peninsula.  The  pledge  and  promise 
of  assistance  was  expressed  in  those 
general  terms,  which  left  every  man's 
niture  opinions  on  the  subject  tree  and 
uncontrouled.*' 

Lord  Liverpool  then   alluded  to 
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Lord  Grenville*^  assertion,  that  it  wa» 
impossible  to  expect  success  in  such  a 
war.  <*  The  memory,"  he  said,  «  of 
the  noble  baron  must  be  rather  short, 
if  he  could  not  recollect,  that,  in  one 
of  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  last  session,  there  were 
certain  noble  lords  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  and  pledge  themselves  for 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that  a 
Tery  few  months  would  bring  home 
the  remains  of  the  British  army  from 
Portugal.  Tliis  prediction  they  found- 
ed upon  the  absolute  hopelessness  of 
making  effectual  head  against  the 
French  ;  a  hopelessness  produced,  as 

.  they  stated,  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
British  army  to  maintain  the  contest, 
and  the  utter  insufficiency,  upon  any 
great  and  trying  mihtary  emergency,  of 

.  the  Portugueze  levies.  The  prediction 
of  the  return  of  the  British  troops  had 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  prediction 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Portugueze 
troops  had  been  fully  falsified.  He 
had  the  testimony  of  the  gallant  vis- 
count who  commanded  the  allied  army  ; 
.he  had  the  evidence  of  the  eminent  and 
meritorious  officer.  Marshal  Beresford, 
under  whose  more  immediate  care  they 
were,  and  to  whose  skill,  talents,  and 
activity,  they  owed  the  perfection  of 
discipline  which  they  had  attained.— 
that  they  were,  at  every  point,  qualified 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  British  troops. 
This  w^s  a  point  upon  which  he  could 
am)eal  with  confidence  to  every  British 
officer  who  had  seen  them," 

Mr  Millies  moved  the  address  in 
the  Commons.  Having  touched  with 
great  ability  upon  the  other  topics  of 
the  speech,  he  spoke  of  Spam  and 
Portugal.  **  Whatever,"  he  said, 
<«  might  be  the  opinions  of  many  mem- 
bers, either  as  to  the  policy  or  the  con- 
duct of  our  military  operations  there, 
he  still  believed  that  there  was  no  per- 
son who  would  deiiv,  that  hitherto  at 
least  the  designs  of  France  had  bee^ 
/ru^r^it^dt    Ail  her  prox^^s^s  ha4  b>een 


falsified-i— jdl  her  hopes  had  been  de- 
stroyed — all  her  threats  had  been  ren- 
dered abortive !  From  the  press  of  the 
Moniteur— from  the  mouth  of  Buona- 
parte—enslaved Europe  had  been  told, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
armies,  not  an  Enghshman  would  be  suf- 
fered  to  remain  on  the  peninsula.  The 
British  troops  still  triumphantly  main- 
tained  themselves  there.  And  if  the 
British  army  had  not  only  sustained 
its  character,  but  established  its  supe- 
riority over  the  enemy  ; — ^if  on  the 
heights  of  Busaco  another  proud  con- 
firmation of  the  invincibility  of  Bri- 
tish prowess  had  been  witnessed ; — ^if 
the  spirit,  infused  by  British  example, 
and  regulated  by  British  discipline, 
among  the  native  legions  of  Portu- 
gal, afforded  another  pledge  for  well- 
grounded  hope  ;  if  in  the  character  of 
the  concimander  of  our  forces.  Lord 
Wellington,  the  world  now  saw  the 
developement  of  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  claim  to  military 
talents  of  the  highest  order  ;— if  it  ob- 
served  the  brave  nations  of  the  penin- 
sula, after  the  defection  of  almost  all 
their  aristocracy,  after  the  desertion 
of  some  and  the  cowardice  of  others . 
of  their  military  leaders,  with  their 
legislature  besieged,  still  maintaining 
the  struggle  for  independence — surely 
that  was  a  cause  which  Great  Britain 
was  bound  to  support,  and  whilst  Spain 
and  Portugal  performed  their  duties, 
not  to  be  deterred  from  affording  every 
possible  co-operation  and  assistance. 

"  In  such  a  struggle  Spai^i  must 
no  doubt  have  suffered  severely  ;  but 
there  was  as  little  doubt  that  Franca 
had  also  suffered  deeply.  From  gene- 
ral reasoning  and  particular  dates,  it 
would  be  found  that  f  ranee  had  pour- 
ed into  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees  no  less 
than  650,000  men  ;  that  the  present 
amount  of  the  French  armies  in  the 
peninsula  did  not  exceed  200,000 
men ;  and  that  in  Spain  the  residue  ha4 
found  their  graven.     Was  hq  aske4 
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where,  he  could  not  tell ;  the  nature 
of  the  silent  and  the  desultory  war 
there  carried  on,  afforded  the  best  ex- 
planation.— To  this  species  of  warfare 
the  nature  of  that  country  was  pecu- 
liarly suited ;  a  country  of  which  it 
had  been  said,  that  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  French  by  day,  and  of  the  Spa- 
niards by  night.  Not  only,  however, 
bad  Spain  been  benefitted  by  our  inter- 
ference  in  her  cause,  not  only  had  our 
own  character  and  country  been  eleva- 
ted and  assisted,  but  all  Europe,  all 
the  world  perhaps,  participated  in  its 
advantages.  Had  it  not  been  for  Spain, 
the  powers  which  were  now  debating 
the  policy  of  France  might  have  been 
suffering  in  her  thraldom.  Peters- 
burgh  itself,  so  far  from  being  the  ex- 
tremity, would  have  been  the  centre  of 
French  dominion." 

Mr  Richard  Wellesley  seconded  the 
address.  He  asked  upon  what  ground 
any  man  could  entertaip  a  rational  hope 
of  peace  with  France,  till  the  power 
of  France  was  repressed,  and  her  pre- 
tensions abated ;  he  spoke  of  the  en- 
thusiastic patriotism  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  in  awe 
the  regular  armies  of  the  invader,  and 
which  alarmed  the  intruder  even  in 
Jiis  usurped  palace  at  Madrid.  *<  Up- 
on the  merits  of  Lord  Wellington," 
said  he,  **  it  might  be  indelicate  for 
me  to  expatiate  ;  this,  however,  I  may 
say,  that  he  has  at  least  conducted  the 
campaign  without  any  disgrace  to  the 
British  arms,  or  any  disadvantage  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  employ- 
ed :  that  he  has  kept  in  check,  in  a 
kingdom  small  in  geographical  extent, 
aad  little  abundant  in  resources,  a 
French  force,  for  a  longer  time  than 
has  been  enough  for  other  armies  of 
the  enemy  to  overthrow  some  of  the 
greatest  military  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  that  wherever  he  has  been  en- 
gaged  he  has  uniformly  defeated  his 
enemy ;  and  that,  while  the  army  which 
}ie  ha§  th^  honour  t9  command  re|>06^8 


in  him  its  unlimited  confidence,  the  ene- 
my with  whom  he  has  to  contend  show 
by  their  caution  the  conviction  which 
they  feel  of  his  talents  and  character. 
The  true  merits  of  military  genius  are 
best  appreciated  by  those  whose  pro- 
vince It  will  be  to  record  the  events  of 
these  times  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  I  have  no  apprehension,  but 
that  history  will  confirm  the  decision 
of  Lord  Wellington'scontemporaries.'* 
Mr  R.  Wellesley  then  referred  to  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  stated  that 
It  was  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
persevere  in  assisting  the  Spaniards* 
**.Now  that  the  balance  of  power,**  he 
said,  *<  which  had  so  long  been  the  ob- 
ject of  political  controversy  and  mili- 
taiy  strife,  was  destroyed  by  the  over- 
whelming despotism  of  France,  was  it 
not  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Great 
Britain  to  secure  some  counterpoise  to 
that  enormous  power  which  France 
possessed  on  the  continent  ?  and  what 
more  effectual  counterpoise  were  we 
likely  to  obtain,  than  the  alliance  of  a 
people  closely  bordering  upon  France, 
and  animated  by  the  most  deadly  ha- 
tred toward  their  oppressors,  while  to 
this  country  they  were  bound  by  prin- 
ciple and  prejudice,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  ancient  treaties,  and  by  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  benefits  ?" 

Mr  Ponsonby,  who  rose  first  of  the 
opposition,  declared,  that  whenever  he 
could  approve  the  measures  of  the  re- 

fent's  ministers,  he  should  be  most 
appy  to  give  to  those  measures  his  cor- 
dial assent ;  but  if,  on  the  other  handy 
any  question  should  occur  in  which  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  oppose 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  regent's 
government,  he  should  oppose  it  with 
the  deepest  pain  and  regret.  In  many 
parts  of  the  speech  he  concurred,  par- 
ticularly in  the  disposition  which  it 
manifested  of  concihating  America. 
With  regard  to  the  peninsula,  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  give  his  un- 
<|ualifie4  approbation  $  neither  w^s  dp 
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^Mpoeed  decideiUy  to  dmpfrovt  of 
wliat  had  been  done ;  bnt  jeterving  to 
IniMclf  full  freedom  of  observing  upon 
iiiif  subject  at  any  future  thne,  he 
l^ttid  assent  to  the  address.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bnrdett  moved  an  adjournment  tiQ 
the  next  day.  «  A  practice,*'  he  said, 
^faad  crept  in  widhin  these  few  years, 
«f  not  acquainting  the  house  with  the 
•ubstance  of  the  speedi  before  they 
were  called  upon  for  tlwir  votes  upon 
h.  This  practice  he  reprobated,  and 
therefore  moved  the  adjournment,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  time  to 
conuder  the  subject.  He  could  have 
wished,*'  he  said,  <*  that  the  prince  had 
vefined  to  accept  his  present  situation. 
After  raising  one  phantom,  we  had 
taised  another,  and  called  it  a  regent ; 
^itt  had  made  a  govenaor,  without  in- 
tntoting  to  lum  the  power  of  govern- 
vieat.  The  not  meeting  the  regent 
to-day,  was  an  evident  proof  of  his 
4iissati8faction  wkh  the  conditions  up- 
on which  he  held  the  regency,  and  with 
the  ministry  who  had  been  forced  up- 
€m  him :  the  regent  would  not  appear 
in  public  with  them  $  he  would  not  be 
«een  by  the  house  in  company  with 
^hem.  It  reminded  him  of  the  scene 
in  the  play,  where  Falstaif  musters  his 
-vecruits,  and  finds,  upon  inspecting 
them,  that  they  are  such  ragamuffins ; 
such  a  pityful  scare-crow  set,  that  he 
would  never  march  through  Coventry 
«t  the  head  of  them."  Mr  Lambe  ad- 
mitted that  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  pemnsula  was  slow  ;  but  he  said 
it  was  slower  than  their  other  con- 
quests, only  because  they  had  less  to 
conquer.  He  expressed  his  hope,  that, 
as  there  was  likely  to  be  leisure  for 
the  work,  the  house  would  attend  se- 
riously to  the  concerns  of  the  country, 
and  set  about  a  system  of  the  strictest 
economy.  Mr  Pamell  observed,  that, 
both  in  the  speech  and  the  address,  the 
atate  of  Ireland  was  totally  omitted. 
**  He  had  hoped  that  the  system  of  si- 
lence on  that  subject  would  now  have 


beta  relaxed  at  least ;  md  that,  at  t 
mark  of  conmion  re^>eet  to  the  Iriaht 
their  affiurs  woidd  not  have  been  passed 
over  without  notice.  But  ministetf 
were  auite  callous^  and  their  senses  ap^. 
peared  perfectly  benumbed.  They^ 
not  seem  to  be  at  ail  aware  of  the  stat^ 
of  that  country ;  though,  if  ever  there 
was  a  subject  which  deserved  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  attention,  night  and 
day,  it  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  at 
this  moment.  He  could  not  think  of 
the  dangers  in  that  quarter,  without  t 
degree  of  alarm  which  he  cofdd  hardly 
find  words  to  express.'* 

The  addresspassed  without  any  othef 
opposition  than  Sir  Francis's  ineffec- 
tual motion  for  adjournment.  Hit 
objections  were  repeated  the  follow- 
ing evening  by  Mr  Hutchinson,  ^o 
declared,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  take 
the  house  thus  by  surprise,  forcing  the 
members  either  to  oppose  the  address 
altogether,  or  to  vote  in  opposition  to 
their  judgement,  or  at  least  vrithont 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  This 
gentleman  then  launched  out  into  t 
vehement  strain  of  invective*  <*He 
could  not,"  he  said,  ''omit  that  op- 
portunity of  protesting  against  tne 
manner  in  which  our  army  in  Portugal 
had  hitherto  been  supported.  The  e& 
forts  of  that  brave  army  had  not  beeft 
duly  seconded ;  the  supplies  of  mea 
bad  neither  been  effective  as  to  strength, 
nor  seasonable  as  to  time }  the  coi^ 
bution,  and  the  manner  of  contribtttiajf^ 
wore  all  the  features  of  lingering  ia£- 
cision.  There  prevailed  througboot 
the  conduct  of  ministers  all  the  vi^ 
of  half  measures:  there  appeared  to  be 
neither  plan  nor  principle,  design  nor 
method ;  reinforcements  were  sent  out 
too  trifling  to  be  of  any  use  had  thtj 
been  seasonable  \  and  yet  so  ill-tidie^ 
as  not  to  have  proved  of  much  use  had 
they  been  sufficiently  effective.  Wodd 
it  not  be  disgraceful,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  France  could  coHect  ffpa^ 
all  quart^rsi  and  convey  over  koif 
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Mtater  numbers  of  men  in  a  riven 
tone  than  England  could»  with  aU  t^ 
lotated  advantage  of  her  mariney  pos^ 
fOatd  as  she  was  of  the  whole  navy  of 
the  world  ?  Oim*  troops  had  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  active  ene- 
my opposed  to  them  abroad,  but  also 
with  the  imbecility,  irresolution,  igno- 
raoce,  and  negligence  of  the  ministers 
St  home.  Was  it  by  such  contempt- 
lUe  cinldren's  play,  as  the  country 
had  witnessed  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
that  they  expected  to  strike  a  decisive 
Wow  agamst  tbe  tremendous  power  of 
France?  If  their  intentions^were  of  so 
▼ast  a  scope,  wby  should  the  measures 
taken  in  avowed  prosecution  of  them^ 
be  so  meanly  inconsistent,  so  wretch- 
cdfy  disproportionate  ?  If^  on  the  other 
band,  the  struggle  was  in  the  end  to 
be  abandoned  as  hopeless,  why  exhaust 
tbe  means  of  our  defence  in  fruitless 
Bpecimens  of  British  bravery,  always 
biiUiant,  but  always  unavailing  ? 

«<A  moment  like  this,*'  he  pursued, 
^was  not  suited  to  idle  and  empty 
compliment.  The  address  ought  to 
be  one  of  condokment,  not  of  congra- 
tubttum  :  it  should  contrast  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  the  empire  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  his  majesty's  accession,  with 
tbe  accumuhtea  difficulties  and  gloom 
sf  the  present  hour.  If  the  amiable 
qualities  and  best  intentions  of  a  vir- 
tuous monarch  were  not  sufficient  to 
rescue  his  people  from  the  baneful  in- 
Ifience  of  bad  advisers — an  influence 
wbich  had  so  long  and  fatally  oppress- 
ed the  people,  and  had,  at  one  time, 
Mly  sto]^ped  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empue—if  such  could  have  been 
tbe  fuinous  consequences  even  during 
tbe  reign  of  the  present  king,  what 
fatnre  sovereign  could  be  too  cautious 
m  comimttii^  himself  to  the  counsels 
of  imcked,  ignorant,  or  interested  men  { 
Tbcrelore,  m  suck  a  crisis  as  the  pre- 
mit,  they  ought  to  remind  the  pnnce 
npot  how  great  a  portion  of  our  em- 
^Mib«eiiaireid]^kist«bythe  effect; 


of  mischievous  and  unwise  cooncik* 
The  address  should  state  the  disturb- 
ances  and  dissatisfaction  which  had  fre* 
<)uently  prevailed  throughout  thisreiga 
in  Ireland,  and  scill  continued  unhap^ 
pily  to  prevail.  It  should  not  pasa 
over  in  silence  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  national  debt,  and  of  the  public 
burdens ;  it  ought  too  to  contrast  the 
present  gigantic  power  and  means  of 
France  with  what  they  had  been  at 
the  accession  of  his  present  majesty. 
It  should  state  the  conviction  of  tb9 
House  of  Commons,  that  much  of  the 

S resent  peril,  much  of  the  pubKc  bttr« 
ens,  much  of  the  grievances  and  coa« 
sequent  dissatisfaction  of  the  noost  war« 
like  and  capable  part  of  the  popular* 
tion,  were  rairly  attributable  to  a  ba<t 
and  narrow  policy,  suggested  by  igno* 
rant  or  wicked  ministers.  Condoling^ 
therefore,  with  the  prince,  on  his  be* 
ing  called  in  such  a  situation  of  things 
to  the  helm  of  the  state^  they  should 
strenuously  exhort  him  to  reject  such 
counsels  and  to  resist  such  measures  as 
by  experience  had  been  proved  to  be 
grreatly  disastrous,  and  which  could  not 
be  persevered  in,  but  to  the  certain  and 
utter  ruin  of  the  empire., 

*<  The  affairs  of  this  countnr  had 
now  arrived  at  such  a  degree  ot  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  that  flattery  and 
falsehood  could  no  longer  deceive.  It 
was  time  to  substitute  for  those  pre- 
tences and  deceptions,  under  which  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  had  been  so  long 
mismanaged,  a  system  of  sound  and 
manly  policy*  Let  the  house  adopt 
towards  the  regent  the  language  of 
truth,  not  of  hypocrisy :  teu  hun  of 
the  lamentable  incapacity  of  his  mini- 
sters ;  that  they  possessed  neither  their 
confldence,  nor  that  of  the  public ; 
that  they  were  capable  of  suggesting 
no  measures  but  such  as  they  thought 
calculated  to  ensure  their  ill»gottea 
Bow|x,  and  gratify  their  miserable  am- 
bition ;  that  they  commenced  their  ca- 
voer  by  a$9ung  an  iadehble  stain  o« 
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the  national  character,  in  their  daring 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
by  blasting  the  hopes  and  outraging 
tne  feelings  of  millions  of  his  father's 
Subjects ;  that  they  had  since  weak- 
ened and  degraded  the  kingly  office, 
deprived  the  empire  for  months  of  an 
efficient  executive,  and,  by  their  in- 
trigues, shaken  the  very  pillars  of  the 
monarchy  ;  that  the  period  was  criti- 
cal, the  danger  imminent,  the  national 
calamities  numerous,  the  pressure  on 
the  people  nearly  intolerable  ;  that  de- 
cisive measures,  neither  partial  nor  oc- 
casional, could  no  longer  be  deferred ; 
neither  should  they  yet  abandon  the 
hope  of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace, 
pledging  themselves  at  the  same  time 
to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  should  any  sincere  attempts 
at  peace  on  our  part  prove  ineffectual, 
and  expressing  .their  confidence  that 
the  resources  of  the  country,  under 
sage  counsel,  were  fully  equal  to  meet 
the  exigences  of  the  moment.  Let 
them  assure  the  regent  that  they  will 
narrowly  watch  over  the  public  expen- 
diture ;  and  that,  to  show  their  sinceri- 
ty in  the  cause  of  general  reformation, 
they  were  determined  to  begin  by  re- 
forming themselves,  and  above  all  to 
heal,  impossible,  the  rankling  wounds 
of  the  Irish,  who  had  been  uniform- 
ly neglected,  insulted,  and  oppressed. 
His  expectations  of  the  benefit  likely 
to  result  from  the  regent's  govern- 
ment to  Ireland  were  confident,  and 
entirely  founded  upon  the  former  acts 
of  his  royal  highness,  in  defence  and 
on  behalf  of  what  he  was  known  to 
consider  as  a  most  valuable,  but  too 
much  neglected  part  of  the  empire. 
At  a  most  critical  and  afflicting  period, 
a  few  years  since,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  those  for  whom  he  interfered, 
he  most  strenuously  and  eloquently 
exerted  himself  in  their  behalf,  by  ur- 
ging to  the  minister  of  the  day  the 
adoption  of  soothing  and  conciliatory 
measures,  offering  himself  to  be  the 


instrument  for  carrying  them  into  ef- 
fect. Those  sentiments  could  not  have 
been  since  lessened,  however  much  they 
might  have  been  increased  ;  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  have  ever  felt  to- 
wards him  the  most  disinterested  at- 
tachment, the  most  entire  devotion,  of 
which  they  aftorded  a  convincing  proof, 
when  the  Irish  parliament,  by  the  una- 
nimous approbation  of  the  people,  con- 
ferred upon  his  royal  highness,  with 
a  generous  confidence,  those  power* 
which  were  denied  him  in  his  native 
land."  Mr  Hutchinson  then  protest- 
ed against  the  practice  of  omitting  all 
mention  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  the 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
<*  Why  such  industrious  neglect  of  a 
brave  people,  and  their  unmerited  suf- 
ferings ?  if  the  present  ministers  had 
one  principle  to  guide  their  conduct, 
it  was  that  of  contempt  for  Ireland- 
When  an  Irish  member  rose  to  demand 
redress  for  his  injured  country,  his 
rising  was  the  signal  for  a  laugh  from 
the  treasury  bench.'* 

The  opposition  made  amends  in  thit 
debate  for  »their  forbearance  on  the 
preceding  night.  Sir  T.  Turton  re- 
gretted, "  that  nothing  had  been  said  in 
the  speech  of  the  regent's  design  to 
bring  about  an  honourable  peace,  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  all  war.  He 
would  not  pledge  himself  upon  the 
contest  in  the  peninsula,  but  he  indul*^ 
ged  no  expectations  of  success ;  the 
contest  might  add  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms,  but  nothing  more  was  to  be 
hoped  for  ;  its  termination  would  pro- 
bably be  the  grave  of  our  commercial 
prosperity,  and  of  every  thing  but  our 
honour.  He  had  always  maintained, 
that  it  was  idle  to  contend  with  France 
on  the  continent ;  we  should  soon  have 
only  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  these  must  be  preserved  at 
an  immense  expence."  Mr  Whitbread 
enlarged  upon  this  theme.  **  As  ta 
the  state  of  our  aflfairs  in  Portugal^'*. 
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he  said,  '*  he  must  now  most  solemnly 
guard  himself  agrainst  the  imputation, 
ivbich  might  hereafter  be  made,  of  his 
having  given  any  approbation  either 
of  the  plan  or  execution  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  was  quite  ignorant  upon 
the  subject ;  and  he  believed  that  what- 
ever praises  might  be  given  to  the 
noble  lord  who  conducted  it,  no  man 
would  say  that  his  dispatches  contain* 
cd  any  thing  like  an  intelligible  history 
of  his  progress.  All  he  knew  on  the 
subject  was,  that  with  the  largest  ar- 
my we  had  ever  sent  into  Europe,  we 
undertook  the  defence  of  Portugal; 
that,  after  advancing  into  the  country, 
we  had  patiently  witnessed  the  fall  of 
two  towns ;  that,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  we  had  retreated ;  that,  af- 
ter gaining  the  battle  of  Busaco,  we 
had  lost  Coimbra ;  that  we  had  talk- 
ed of  our  confining  the  French  to  their 
entrenchments,  and  yet  were  ourselves 
kept  by  the  enemy  effectually  in  check. 
From  this  knowledge  only,  until  it 
was  increased  by  more,  and  of  a  nature 
more  explicit,  he  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  giying  any  approbation  of  the 
campaign, 

**  Should  even  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  be  achieved,*'  Mr  Whitbread 
continued,  <*  he  could  perceive  but  faint 
hopes  of  the  final  deliverance  of  the 
peninsula.  Because,  when  the  most 
important  diversions  had  been  made 
for  Spain,  Spain  showed  no  disposition 
to  avail  herself  of  them — no  desire  to 
retrieve  her  fortunes.  Buonaparte  had 
been  called  away  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  British  army  under  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Moore, — an  army  sent  to 
Spain  in  that  improvident  manner  which 
diaracterised  the  measures  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  that  day  ;  an  army  which  for 
that  reason  suffered  so  much  without 
any  proportionate  advantage,  the  com» 
mander,  too,  having  perished,  though 
his  glory  was  immortal  ;  from  the 
pursuit  of  that  army  Buonaparte  was 
•alkd  away  to  defend  himself  against 


the  attacks  of  Austria,  or,  if  you 
please,*'  said  Mr  Whitbread,  perceiving 
perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
pression was  received  by  all  parties 
alike,  **  to  be  the  aggressor  in  the  i^us- 
trian  war.  The  Spaniards  wasted  the 
precious  moments  of  this  pause  in  their 
rate  in  shameful  inactivity  and  indeci- 
sion ;  a  pause  during  which  the  ruler 
of  France,  by  drawing  off  his  troops 
into  Germany,  made  a  voluntary  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Spain:  yet  Spain 
took  no  advantage ;  she  did  nothing. 
Even  now,  when  the  whole  French 
force  was  engaged  by  us,  and  when 
we  were  given  to  understand  such  ani- 
mosity prevailed  against  them  in  the 
country,  what  was  Spain  doing  ? 

*<  Tnere  was  another  most  surprising 
omission  in  the  speech.  A  general  of 
France  had  silently  shd  into  the  friend- 
ly, allied,  subsidized  throne  of  Sweden  ; 
Sweden  had  sent  her  outcast  monarch 
as  an  exiled  private  gentleman  into 
our  country  for  refuge,  and  had  ad- 
mitted Bemadotte  into  her  confidence, 
not  by  interest,  not  by  threats,  not  by 
opposing  armies,  but  by  her  own  vo- 
luntary consent.  This  was,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  striking  example  how  impo- 
tent were  our  hopes  that  the  enmity 
of  every  people  over  which  France 
ruled  was  excited  by  her  tyranny  ;  it 
ought  to  show  us  also,  how  impotent 
were  our  efforts  to  check  the  power 
of  France  upon  the  continent;  how 
impotent  our  friendship  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  allies,  ho^  impotent 
oUr  money  and  oUr  subsidies  against 
the  gigantic  power  of  France." 

Mr  Whitbread  wound  up  his  speech 
by  expressing  his  total  dissent  from 
that  feeling  which  Mr  Ponsonby  had 
expressed  towards  the  regent's  govern- 
ment. **  As  I  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed," said  he,  <<  that  I  have  been 
acting  right,  as  I  see  nothing  whatever 
in  which  I  am  proved  to  be  in  error, 
nor  feel  any  conviction  that  my  antago- 
nists are  superior^  I  shall  at  once  say. 
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'tKat  while  the  same  system  which  I 
have  before  thought  fit  to  condemn  is 
continued,  I  sh^  continue,  without 
reservei  relaxation,  or  loss  of  time, 
the  same  systematic  undeviating  op* 
position/* 

Mr  Perceval,  however  desirous  he 
was  of  not  disturbing  the  unanimity 
which  was  so  desirable  on  that  occasion,' 
thought  it  proper  to  advert  to  some 
partsofMrWhitbread'sspeech.  **That 
honourable  gentleman,*'  said  he,  **  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  session  declared 
It  as  his  wish,  that  every  English  sol- 
dier was  back  srfe  in  this  country  from 
the  peninsula.  Does  he,  indeed,  now 
wish  that  the  peninsula  should  have 
been  surrendered  without  the  glory  of 
the  last  campaign  ?  Does  he  wish,  that 
after  the  instances  which  we  have  seen 
of  French  cruelty,  French  treachery, 
and  French  insincerity,  Britons  should 
have  had  no  share  in  the  late  struggle  ? 
Does  he  wish  that  Britons  should  not 
have  made  a  stand  in  the  only  corner 
where  it  was  possible  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Europe  ? 
We  have  maintained  all  that  we  pro- 
posed to  maintain  ;  we  have  maintain- 
ed Portugal,  and  in  so  doing  we  have 
rendered  the  most  material  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  Spain. 

«  If  England  had  left  Portugal  to  be 
overrun  by  the  enemy,  would  the  si^ 
tuation  of  Spain  be  now  what  it  is  ? 
Whilst  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
thought  proper  to  state  as  the  ground 
of  his  despair  of  the  cause,  what  Spain 
has  failed  to  do;  he  has  omitted  to 
state  what  she  actually  has  done.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  more  might  have 
been  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
course  of  this  struggle  than  what  they 
have  done  ;  but  let  us  do  justice  to  so 
much  as  they  have  done ;  Jet  us  do 
justice  to  that  nation  which  has  done 
more  than  has  been  done  by  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  since  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ; 


to  that  nation  which,  diough  aow  Sat 
more  than  two  years  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  France,  has  never  yet  sisb- 
mitted  to  her  foe,  but  is  still  as  uncoo* 
querable  in  mind  and  spirit  as  ever.  It 
is  in  these  means  and  this  determmed 
spirit  of  opposition^  that  our  hojpes  of 
that  country  are  founded  f  it  is  b^ 
these  meam  alone  that  an  oppositkm 
to  France  can  be  maintained  ;  and  I 
trust  that  while  she  continues  ia  tkat 
spirit,  she  will  remain  as  invincible  to 
France  as  ever*  Will  the  hoiioura^le 
gentleman  but  consider  for  a  momeni^ 
what  would  have  been  the  conseauence 
to  Great  Britain,  if  the  peninsula  had 
ere  this  been  under  complete  subjec- 
tion to  France.  Let  him  consider  of 
what  consequence  Cadiz  and  lisboa  | 
alone  would  have  been  to  France^  if  in 
her  possession*  He  who  has  alwaya 
professed  such  fears  for  the  removal  of 
the  battle  to  our  own  shores,  will  he 
only  consider  where,  to  such  disadvan- 
tage, danger  could  be  so  seriously  ap- 
prehended to  this  country  and  to  Ire-  | 
land,  as  from  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon." 

Mr  Whitbread  had  said,  with  re^  , 
spect  to  America,  that  after  so  nOmj 
blunders,  and  such  gross  impolicy,  we 
were  at  length  about  to  pursue  the 
right  line,  and  aim  at  conciliation.  In 
reply  to  this,  Mr  Perceval  said,  that 
there  was  no  greater  spirit  of  conciln 
ation  manifested  now  ;than  formerly ;  j 
that  our  counsels  had  always  been 
perfectly  conciliatory  toward  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  every  thing  had  been  d6ne 
which  could  be  done  to  obtain  a  la-  i 
newal  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  consistent  with  our  own 
safety.  <*  I  believe,'*  said  Mr  Percevalf 
**  that  every  thing  will  be  done  by  the 
regent  in  the  way  of  conciliation ;  but 
while  he  is  willing  to  concede  every 
thin^  that  ought  to  be  conceded*  he 
will  keep  si^ht  of  those  maritime  ri^ts 
for  which  this  country  has  always  eoa^ 
12 
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lendrf.  I  do  tbiiik»  indeed,  that  those 
sights  which  have  been  so  long  claimed 
bf  Great  Britain,  should  not,  under 
thepresent  circumataaces  of  the  world» 
be  fcoouaced.  I  do  not  impute  to 
die  hoaourabk  gendeman,  that  he 
vQuU  willingly  be  inclined  to  sacrifice 
aaj  of  the  jU9t  riehta  of  this  country*. 
Mb  character  coiud  be  gained  by  the 
nation  which  would  not  stand  up  in 
the  defence  of  her  rights,  and  no  cha- 
racter coold  be  gained  by  the  individual 
who  would  advise  and  consent  to  their 
sacrifice/' 

Then  Mr  Perceval  noticed  what  Sir 
T.Tnrton,  and  Mr  Whitbread  after 
him,  had  said  respecting  peace.  *^  I  will 
ask  the  honourable  ^enueman  and  the 
houses"  said  he,  *«  if  it  would  be  proper 
that,  situated  as  we  are,  any  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  expectation  of 
peace  in  the  address  ^  With  what  pro- 
priety could  it  be  stated,  that  peace,  at 
the  present  moment,  was  possible  to  be 
obtained)  No  men  would  be  more  rea- 
dy than  ministers,  if  any  opportunity 
should  occur  when  peace  could  witn 
safety  be  made»  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  opportunity ;  but  they  would  de- 
ceife  the  country,  were  they  to  hold 
out  to  them  that  any  thing  like  such  an 
opportunity  had  yet  occurred.  Sir  T. 
Torton  says,  and  makes  it  matter  of 
^  charge,  that  it  has  been  declared  in  this 
house,  that  no  peace  can  be  obtained 
with  the  present  emperor  of  France, 
tiQ  he  abate  in  his  pretensions.  It  is 
hut  too  true,  that  till  such  an  event 
no  peace  is  to  be  obtained.  What, 
says  he,  and  are  you  then  determined 
i  to  cany  on  an  interminable  war  ?  If 
I  these  professions  be  adhered  to,  what 
can  follow  but  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
Great  Britain  ?  What  a  prospect ! — If 
it  be  the  real  state  of  the  prospect, 
however,  why  should  that  prospect  be 
disguised  ?  The  pretensions  of  the  ru- 
ler of  France  are  nothing  less  than  the 
ruin  of  this  country ;  and  till  he  abate 
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from  those  pretensions,  how  can  peace 
be  obtained  ?  And  I  ask  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  with  confidence,  whether 
he  sees  any  thing  now  in  the  conduct 
of  that  ruler,  which  indicates  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  hostile  views,  or  that 
can  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  may  with 
safety  accede  to  his  demands?'' 

Referring  then  to  the  affairs  of  the 
aortfa,  and  the  complaint  that  nothing 
had  been  said  respecting  Sweden, — no- 
thing, he  affirmed,  could  be  more  natu* 
nd  than  that  ministers,  exercising  their 
discretion  upon  that  subject,  should 
chuse  to  be  silent.  «  When,"  said  he, 
**  we  reflect  on  what  our  former  con- 
nection with  Sweden  was,  and  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  that  country  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  subserviency  to  an 
enemy,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found,  that 
forbearance,  with  regard  to  that  unfor- 
tunate country,  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  should  act,  so  long  as  we  can  act 
on  forbearing  principles  without  dan-^ 
ger  to  ourselves."  Lastly,  Mr  Perce- 
val spoke  of  Ireland.  **  I  know,"  said 
he,  **  that  representations  have  been 
made,  for  what  purpose  they  can  best 
tell  who  nuike  them,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  sister  kingdom  are  in  the  most 
lamentable  condition  ;  my  colleagues 
and  myself  have  been  accused  this 
night  of  treating  that  important  part 
ofthe  empire  with  systematic  neglect ; 
of  never  referring  to  it,  except  in  lan- 

fiage  of  a  degrading,  insulting  nature.^ 
put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  house, 
if  this  be  a  correct  statement,  or  if  it 
can  believe  that  we  are  such  fools  and 
idiots,  as  to  treat  such  grave  discussions 
with  an  unworthy  contempt,  much  less 
with  that  derision,  and  even  laughter, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  us  ?  And 
when  it  is  averred,  that  the  regent 
could  not  safely  place  confidence  in  the 
persons  who  now  conduct  the  admini- 
stration, and  that  those  persons  neither 
possess  nor  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  then,  indeed,  I  must  venture 
t  » 
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to  ask,  where  could  the  regent  hope  to 
find  men  who  possess  it  in  a  greater 
degree  V* 

A  few  nights  afterwards, 
Feb.  21.  Mr  Perceval  informed  the 
house,  he  had  been  prepa- 
ring the  plan  qf  an  establishment  for 
the  regent's  household  ;  which,  by  the 
temporary  reduction  of  the  chamber- 
lainsy  might  have  been  supported  at  the 


low  rate  of  12  or  15,0001.  a-year  ;  but 
that  his  royal  highness  had  determioed 
not  to  add  to  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  accepting  of  any  addition  to 
his  public  state.  Mr  Adam  added  to 
this  ^atement,  that  in  case  of  such  cir- 
cumstances occurring,  as  might  lead  to 
a  permanent  regency,  he  conceived  the 
question  would  then  be  open  anew  to 
the  prince's  consideration* 
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CHAP.  III. 


ifrmv  Estimates.  General  Tarleton*s  View  of  the  Campaigns  in  the  Peninsula. 
Fh^ng.     Interchange^  qf  Militias.     Reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York. 


Ordnance  and  Navy  Estimates. 
Discipline  of  the  Navy. 


Admiralty  Courts.     Pay  qf  the  Army. 


±HS  army  estimates  were  three  mil- 
lions for  his  majesty's  land  forces,  and 
two  millions  for  the  militia  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  «  The  regular 
force  of  the  country,'*  Lord  Palmer- 
stone  said,  <<  amounted  to  235,000 
men,  of  whom  about  211,000  might 
be  considered  fully  enec- 
March  4.  tive ;  the  casualties  could 
not  at  this  time  be  assu- 
med at  Jess  than  22  or  23,000  men ; 
the  probable  produce  of  ordinary  re- 
cruiting might  be  stated  at  11,000, 
and  4  or  5000  might  be  expected  from 
foreign  recruiting :  no  means  was  so 
adYisable  for  supplying  the  deficiency, 
as  that  of  allowing  a  certain  portion  of 
the  militia  to  volunteer  into  the  line. 
The  militia  estaWishment  was  92,000 
men,  of  which  the  effectives  might  be 
considered  to  be  84,000,  and  5  or  6000 
were  still  due  by  ballot ;  it  might  now 
he  reduced  to  the  old  establishment, 
70,000  for  the  two  islands ;  and  10,000, 
therefore,  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  hne." 

Upon  this  General  Tarleton  rose, 
and  entered  into  a  criticism  of  the 
whole  Spanish  war,  "  not,"  he  said, 
"  arrogating  to  himself  a  superior  de- 
gree of  patriotism  or  of  military  know- 
Kdge,  but  that  he  might  discharge  a 
conscientious  duty  to  his  country.'^ 
The  plan  upon  which  minister^  were 


acting,  he  affirmed,  would  offer  up  our 
best  soldiers  as  unnecessary  victims, 
and  by  wasting  our  men  and  our  re- 
sources, co-operate  with  the  desisps 
of  Buonaparte,  and  open  a  passage  for 
our  mortal  enemy:  for  our  means  were 
physically  inadequate  to  the  object  in 
view ;  the  plan  and  system  were  found- 
ed in  error,  and  must  ineritably  lead 
to  -disaster  and  destruction.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  Sir  John  Moore  he  ascri- 
bed wholly  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low ;  «  he  himself,"  General  Tarleton 
said,  "  evinced  genius,  intrepidity,  and 
constancy ;  his  army  embarked  vritKa 
heavy  loss  and  great  difficulty,  and  the 
French  forces  have  ever  since  been  ba- 
nished from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain."  The  general  expressed  him- 
self as  if  the  delivery  of  those  provin- 
ces had  been  the  consequence  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  measures,  and  not  the 
work  of  the  Spaniards  ^mselves,  af- 
ter he  had  abandoned  their  defence  as 
hopeless.  The  later  operations  in  the 
peninsula  he  imputed  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington, and  never  perhaps  did  there 
exist  a  stranger  specimen  of  distort- 
ed representation,  than  ill  the  sketch 
which  General  Tarleton  drew  of  that 
commander's  campaign,  while  he  pro- 
tested, at  the  same  time,  that  what  he 
was  saying  did  not  beai;  with  any  cri- 
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ticism  or  attack  upon  his  military  con- 
duct. "  Lord  Wellinffton>"  he  said, 
**  after  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded 
at  Talavera,  and  consigning  his  hospi- 
tal to  the  humanity  of  the  French, 
evaded  their  power  by  a  rapid  retreat ; 
and  while  part  of  our  alUes  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  in  crossing  the  Tagus,  he 
sought  security  from  the  cnemy^  and 
cantonments  for  his  army,  in  the  un- 
wholesome marshes  of  Extremadura. 
Afterwards  he  posted  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
the  enemy,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  season  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  laid  siege  to  that  fortress, 
and  it  fell  in  the  presence  of  the  allies, 
-without  making  a  long  defence.  Al- 
meida also,  stronff  as  it  was,  strength- 
ened as  it  newly  bad  been^  and  power- 
&lly  garrisonedy-^fell  in  eight-and- 
fbrty  hours.*'  The  fact  of  the  explo- 
sion of  the  imagazine,  which  rendered 
it  untenable,  was,  like  the  heroic  beha- 
'vioiu-  of  the  Spaniards  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, not  to  General  Tarleton's  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  he  passed  over  both 
in  silence.  ^*  Rumours  of  a  conspiracy 
at  Lisbon,"  he  continued,  "  had  then 
i:eached  this  country,  and  the  history 
^  the  world  afforded  a  general  solu- 
tion to  similar  reports  under  similar 
circumstances ;  for  all  historians  have 
described  the  effects  of  invasion  and 
overthrow,  and  invariably  shown,  that 
a  peofde  cease  to  feel  confidence  when 
they  cannot  obtain  protection,"  Next, 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  and  the 
Gaeette^jproclaimed  the  victory  of  Bu* 
saco.  *f  The  reports  of  that  repulse  of 
the  ]^rench  which  have  hitherto  reach- 
ed this  country,"  said  General  Tarle^- 
ton,  ^*  contain  such  scanty  information, 
that  the  whole  transaction,  as  a  mili- 
tary transaction^  except  the  repulse, 
lappears  enigmatical.  The  French  af- 
ter this  repulse,  however,  entered  Cop 
imbra ;"  that  th^  had  subsequently 
been  di^>os8es8ed  of  it,  losing  there 
t}ieir  sick  an4  woundedi  and  theu*  hos- 


pitals, was  another  fact  which  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  eeneraPs  plan  to 
notice*  Our  army  feU  back  to  Torres 
Vedras,  and  Massena,  having  faced  the 
allies  for  about  a  month,  without  chu- 
sing  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the 
lines,  fell  back  upon  Santarem,  where 
Loison  had  prepared  cantonments  for 
him.  The  general  then  smpealed  to 
the  house,  whether  any  of  his  obser- 
vations had  been  made  with  too  much 
severity.  He  proceeded  to  set  forth 
the  extent  of  the  population  for  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  to  provide*  and 
the  means  for  providing  it.  For  the 
military,  at  least  9<  ',000  rations  were 
required  every  day.  Lisbon  and  the  in- 
termediate towns  mutit  contain  at  least 
200,000  mouths,  nearly  destitute  of 
food,  and  the  fugitives  perhaps  exceed* 
ed  another  hundred  thousand.  The 
provisions  therefore  to  be  issued  daily, 

.  without  taking  into  account  the  ma- 
rines and  seamen  ashore  or  afloat  in 
the  Tagus,  formed  a  gross  amount  of 
nearly  400,000  rations.  The  stores  at 
Lisbon  could  not  be  abundant.  Every 
article  of  life  between  the  lines  and  XM 
capital  must  long  have  been  exhaust* 
ed  $  the  supplies  therefore  of  the  whok 
population  must  come  from  foreij^ 
countties,  and  England  must  pay  ror 
all. 

"What  have  you  achieved,"  said 
the  general,  **  or  what  can  you  accom- 
plish ?  From  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  the 
allied  armies  of  England  and  PortUfpsI 
have  fallen  back  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  and  with  the  pressure  of  an 
expence  which  wiU  soon  prove  intok- 
rabk,  and  to  defray  which  you  must 
make  an  increase  of  your  tax  upoa  in- 
come, you  have  ixmeCted  all  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitants  of  Portugal  to  ask 
for  daily  bread  at  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 

7tish  general ;  whikt  our  common  ene- 
my, pleased  with  the  measures  of  your 
insanity,  in  prosecuting  a  continental 
wp,  is  congregating  at  his  leisure  a 
Qiighty  fiwrce^  and  can  add  tQ  !{#  iau 
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tiensity  and  mightiness  ia  the  compa- 
ratiTC  proportion  of  ten  combatants  to 
oae.     He  is  not  entangled  by  sufTer- 
iBg  inhabitants— -by  the  cries  of  huma<^ 
Bity-— or  by  the  importunities  of  fa- 
mishing thousands :  he  is  not  restrict- 
ed in  his  operations  by  any  respect  for 
hwsy  human  or  divine:  tie  does  not 
call   in  vain  for  reinforcements  ^  nor 
has  he  drained  to  the  dregs  the  mili- 
tary population  of  Europe.     Massena 
and  his  master  are  now  bringing  to  a 
doee  the  down&U  of  British  resources, 
and,  with  fell  and  malignant  joy,  are 
alrt^dy  contemplating  a  mortal  blow 
against  the  unprotected  vitals  of  our 
empire  and  constitution.     If  ancient 
Ustory  it  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tson»^  K>ok  at  the  fate  of  Carthage — a 
cowmercial  agaiast  a  military  nation  ! 
If  that  government  had  not  destined 
the  flower  of  its  army  f<ar  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion in  Africa  might  have  been  retard- 
edy  or  ukknately  averted.    But  it  is  in 
Tain  to  cite  instances  from  history  to 
jfcm^  if  y^Mi  are  not  admonished  by 
your  own  errors.    You  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  first  ill-planned  expe- 
dition from  Salamanca,  committed  to 
6b*  John  Moore.    You  ought  to  have 
vemenfcered  the   enterprise  directed 
against  Madrid,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Weihii^oH.     Both  these  awful 
Icssont  are  wntten  in  the  blood  of  your 
W«t  soMiers !  and  yet  you  intemper- 
ttlely  urge  on  your  course  of  folly  and 
fsshness,  and  lay  open  the  last  dispo- 
iible  array  of  England  to  dangers  of 
that  extent  and  alarm,  as  such  a  pre- 
CMin  stake  ou^t  pot  to  be  liable  to, 
except  upon  our  own  shores,  and  in 
defence  of  British  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.'' 

When  Genend  Tarleton  had  con- 
cluded this  curious  speech,  Lord  Cas- 
tiereagh  ssud, «« he  hoped  it  would  nei- 
^rhe  considered  to  arise  from  dis- 
iespect  to  his  arguments,  or  acquies- 
<sence  ia  bis  tentimentsi  if  he  forbore 


to  follow  him  through  a  field  of  dis- 
cussion, too  extensive,  as  well  as  too 
important,  to  be  mixed  with  the  de- 
tailed  considerations  of  the  samy,  which 
were  then  before  the  house."     Hit 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  offer  some 
suggestions,  in  that  spirit  by  which 
every  member  of  a  legislative  assem- 
bly ought  to  be  actuated,  but  wldch 
party    feeling    has    almost   banished 
from  a  large  proportion  of  the  British 
legislature.     He  asked,  whether,  if 
the  allowance  of  a  militia  man's  wife 
and  family  were  continued  at  the  pub« 
lie  expence,  (the  counties  of  course 
being  relieved  from  the  charge)  in  case 
of  the  man  transferring  his  services  to 
the  line,  it  would  not  operate  as  the 
best  species  of  bounty  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  ministers 
the  principle  which  he  had  introduced 
in  1809,  of  protecting  the  counties,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  heavy  incon- 
venience of  a  ballot,  by  malung  the 
expence  of  filling  up  vacancies,  which 
arose  frona  volunteering  to  the  Kne, 
fall  upon  the  public,  provided  the 
county  succeeded  in  raising  the  men 
within  a  certain  time.  **  But,''  he  said^ 
<*  there  was  one  improvement  in  our 
military  system,  which  he  had  always 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  of 
which  he  had  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight,  and  which  he  had  only  been  in- 
duced^ when  in  administration,  to  de- 
lay pressing  upon  the  consideration  of 
parhament,  from  the  persuasion  that 
Its  success  might  have  been  risked» 
had  it  been  brought  forward  entang- 
led with  the  many  other  arduous  mi- 
litary measures  which  had  in  latter 
years  occupied  the  legislature.     The 
sphere  of  service  of  the  militia  was  not 
co-extensive  with  the  general  exigen- 
cies of  the  empire,  but  still  remamed 
broken  and  localized  by'those  national 
distinctions,  which  happily,  in  other 
respects,  had  ceased  with  the  Union. 
When  the  miKtia  system  was  extended 
to  Scotland  in  1797,  it  was  not  at  first 
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thought  prudent  to  hazard  the  mea- 
sure, by  extending  the  services  of  the 
Scotch  militia  to  England ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  subsequent  year  that  their 
services  were  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
English.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  Ireland  had  not  more  im- 
mediately followed  the  Union ;  but  he 
was  convinced  that  the  time  for  this 
great  measure  was  arrived."  Lord 
Castlereagh  then  briefly,  but  forcibly, 
pointed  out  the  important  advantages 
which  such  a  measure  would  produce. 
«  He  felt  it  his  duty,''  he  said,  «  to 
submit  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject 
to  the  house,  but  without  the  presump- 
tion of  supposing  that^  unaided  by  the 
intercourse  of  office,  a  plan  could  be 
properly  digested  ;  sucn  a  measure 
could  originate  with  propriety,  or  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  only  in  his 
majesty's  council;  they  alone  could 
judge  of  the  prudence  of  bringing  it 
forward,  and  select  the  time  and  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  effect." 

The  importance  of  this  measure 
seemed  to  be  generally  admitted.  Mr 
Whitbread  said,  the  grand  obstacle 
to  it  could  be  removed  only  by  adopt- 
ing a  step,  the  proposing  of  which 
had  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  what 
he  called  Lord  Howick's  administra- 
tion. The  Irish  militia  would  never 
consent  to  venture  over  into  this  coun- 
try, in  which  they  would  be  liable  to 
pains  and  penalties  which  did  not  at- 
tach to  them  in  Ireland.  To  this 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  he  hoped,  if  Mr 
Whitbread  viewed  the  plan  in  the  same 
light  as  others  did,  he  would  not  in- 
crease existing  difficulties,  by  unne- 
cessarily introducing  a  subject  which 
might  lead  to  useless  altercations.  The 
inconveniences  which  he  aqticipated 
were  not  felt -by  the  catholic  soldiers 
who  were  already  in  the  country,  and 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  felt  by  the 


militia  who  might   arrive  hereafter? 
He  then  condescended  to  notice  Ge- 
neral Tarleton's  speech,  observing,  that 
the  honourable  general  was  as  forward 
in  predicting  disasters  now,  as  he  was 
last  session  in  saying  the  English  could 
not  make  a  stand  at  all  against  the  ene- 
my. But  the  subject  of  the  peninsular 
war  was  taken  up  by  Mr  Canning  more 
at  length,  and  with  his  characteristic  do- 
quence.  **  I  should  consider  it,"  saidhe, 
**  as  an  abandonment  of  my  duty,  were 
I  to  be  silent,  after  what  has  fallen  from 
that  honourable  generaL     The  share 
which  I  personally  had  in  origmatkig 
those  measures  which  have  cpmmitted 
th^    country  in  the  peninsula  against 
France,  renders  it  necessary  for  me,  as 
well  in  vindication  of  my  own  conduct, 
as  in  justice  to  the  principles  by  which 
the  present  ministers  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  still  actuated  in  the  main-* 
tenance  of  the  contest,  to  express  my 
unaltered  approbation  of  the  system 
which  they  have  continued  to  pursue. 
Whenever  the  arduous  contest  shall 
have  been  decided,  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider myself  as  deeply  implicated  in  the 
issue,  and  I  the  rather  take  this  occa- 
sion of  putting  in  my  claim  to  answer 
to  this  house  and  to  my  country  for  the 
part  I  have  had  in  these  measures,  while 
the  result  is  yet  unascertained ;  because 
if  that  result  shall  be,  as  I  trust  it  wiU 
be,  honourable  and  successful,  I  should 
appear,  after  the  event,  to  be  claiming 
a  participation  of  the  credit  to  be  de- 
rived from  success,  without  having 
fairly  exposed  myself  to  a  share  of  the 
blame  which  maybe  attached  to  failure. 
As  to  the  general  policy  of  maintain- 
ing the  contest  in  the  peninsula,  it  is 
not  only  true  courage,  but  true  wisdom 
in  Great  Britain  to  avail  herself  of  all 
opportunities  of  encountering  the  ene- 
my, which  may  defer  to  the  last  the 
occasion,  if  that  occasion  is  to  arrive, 
at  which  we  shall  have  to  fight  the 
battle  upon  our  own  shores.    In  this 
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Tiew,  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
have  been  eminently  advantageous. 
The  enemy  has  at  least  been  kept  in 
check  ;  and  we  have  not  only  been 
gaining  time,  which,  in  a  war  of  such 
a  character  as  this,  is  no  small  gain  of 
itself,  time  for  the  working  of  chance 
in  our  favour ;  but  our  military  means, 
and  the  military  discipline  and  e£Bcien- 
cy  of  our  allies,  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  period  of  our  final  and 
'Separate  struggle  is  deferred ;  and  the 
probabilities  of  success  in  it  are  multi- 
plied in  our  favour.  This  at  least  is  the 
thiit  of  the  campaign.  The  honourable 
general  thinks  he  has  said  every  thing, 
when  he  has  declared,  that  Lord  Wel- 
luic^on  set  out  with  a  determination  to 
detend  Spain — ^then  undertook  to  pro- 
tect Portugal — ^and  is  now  contented 
with  merely  covering  Lisbon.  Even 
admitting  this  representation  to  be 
correct,  which  I  utterly  deny,  I  still 
contend,  that,  whilst  there  was  a  pos- 
wbility  of  defending  Spain  in  Spain  it- 
self, it  was  the  essential  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  every  practica- 
ble effort  for  that  purpose  ;  that  when 
untoward  circumstances  rendered  it  in- 
expedient to  prosecute  the  contest  in 
that  country,  Great  Britain  was  bound 
to  maintain  it  in  Portugal ;  and  if  even 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  should  have  re- 
duced us  to  the  mere  possession  of  the 
city  of  Lisbon  itself,  and  the  strong 
positions  in  its  environs,  even  there 
Great  Britain  is  as  much  bound  in  ho- 
nour, as  she  is  impelled  by  a  Just  sense 
of  her  own  interest,  to  make  her  stand. 
"  But  the  honourable  general's  views 
are  as  clearly  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
as  those  facts  are  happily  at  variance 
with  what  that  honourable  general  and 
his  friends  thought  proper  to  anticipate 
last  year,  of  the  probable  success  of  our 
operations.  Much  indeed  is  wanting  to 
bring  the  result  up  to  the  standard  of 
our  wishes,  much  remains  to  be  done  ; 
but  we  are  not  therefore  to  give  up 
the  contest  as  hopeless,  or  to  abandon 


the  cause  to  despair.  We  have  a  right 
to  resort  to  another  standard  of  com- 
parison  ;  to  compare  the  present  state, 
of  the  war  with  the  insolent  vaifnts  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  the  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  many  amongst  ourselves  ; 
to  compare  the  present  state  of  things 
with  what  it  was  when  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  was  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy — ^when  not  a  breath  of  resist- 
ance was  any  where  to  be  heard — when 
the  eagles  of  France  were  planted,  not 
only  over  the  walls  of  Madiiid,  but  up* 
on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon.  This  n 
the  companson  which  we  are  entitled 
to  make ;  and  from  this  I  iam  authori- 
sed to  draw  inferences  far  different 
from  those  of  the  honourable  general. 
As  I  never  was  party  to  those  dismal 
anticipations,  which  we  have  too  often 
been  condemned  to  hear  in  this  house ; 
as  I  knew  the  talents  and  skill  of  the 
British  general ;  as  I  was  convinced  of 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British 
army  ;  and  as  I  confidently  anticipated 
the  best^effects  from  the  instruction  and 
exampfe  of  English  officers  on  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities  of  a  brave  nation, 
I  have  all  along  looked  to  the  contest 
in  Portugal  with  hope — ahopequaUfied 
undoubtedly  by  a  mixture  of  anxiety, 
but  wholly  imalloyed  by  any  thing  like 
despair.  Nor  has  the  result  disappoint- 
ed my  expectations.  If  Lord  Welling- 
ton has  arrested,  in  its  career  of  victo- 
ry, that  mighty  military  power,  before 
whose  overwhelming  masses  the  greatest 
armies  of  the  continent  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  if  he  has  seized  the  uplift- 
ed bolt  of  vengeance,  which  was  ready 
to  be  hurled  against  the  devoted  towers 
of  Lisbon,  has  diverted  it  from  its  des- 
tination, and  conducted  it  harmless  in- 
to the  earth  f  if,  protecting  the  king- 
dom committed  to  his  defence  against 
the  destroyers  of  the  independence  of 
nations,  he  has  stood  as  it  were  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  and  stayed 
that  deadly  plague  wmch  had  filled 
every  other  part  of  Europe  with  ha- 
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Toc  and  desoktion  ;  if  he  has  done 
this^  and  no  more  than  this,  I  am  not, 
I  cannot  he,  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  the  campaign.  To  hate  saved  Por- 
tugaly  and  in  saving  Portugal  to  have 

Erocured  for  Spain  another  year  of 
ope,  another  season  for  exertion,  and 
therewith  to  have  given  to  Europe 
another  chance  of  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  this  furious  tempest  which 
to  long  has  raged  with  unabating  fury, 
and  has  laid  prostrate  every  thing  great 
and  venerable  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world — this  is  no  slight  success, — 
this  is  no  mean  glory  ;  it  is  a  result 
worthy  all  the  expense,  and  effort,  and 
anxiety,  that  it  has  cost  us,  and  if  it 
does  not  satisfy  our  desires,  it  may  well 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  fears.*— If, 
because  Lord  Wellington  has  done  no 
more  than  this,  it  be  thought  that  he 
has  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  follow  up  his  successes, 
let  him  not  now  be  blamed  for  pru- 
dence, after  having  been  so  often  rebu- 
ked for  impetuosity. 

**  Disagreeing,  aB  I  do  with  the  ho- 
nourable general,  there  is  no  one  point 
upon  which  I  differ  more  widely  from 
him  than  as  to  the  probable  effect  and 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  system  of 
measures  by  which  the  arihy  of  Eng- 
land is  now,  for  the  first  time  for  ma- 
ny years,  arrayed  against  the  troops 
of  France  in  a  contmental  campaign, 
and  contending  for  mastery  under  the 
eyes* of  Europe.  The  advantage  to 
our  own  troops,  from  practice  in  war- 
fare, and  from  having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  establishing  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  what  we  al- 
ways knew,  but  what  the  enemy  con- 
stantly flattered  themselves  they  could 
disprove  by  denying— the  physical 
and  moral  superiority  of  the  British 
soldier  ;— the  impression  necessarily 
produced  upon  the  French  armies,  by 
the  palpable  demonstration  thus  pre- 
siented  to  the  world  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  own  vain<^loriou8  preten- 


sions to  the  character  of  invincible  ;«— 
these  surely  are  effiects  which  justify  the* 
principle  of  the  policy  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  which  not  only  con- 
tribute to^the  immediate  glory,  but  tend 
to  the  ultimate  safety  of  this  country. 
«  The  honourable  general  looks  to 
an  invasion— -to  a  struggle  for  our  own 
existence  on  our  own  snores.     Stirely 
the  British  soldier,  who  has  fought  in 
the  peninsula,  will  not  be  a  less  ade- 
quate defenderof  his  country,  and  the 
Frenchman  who  has  met  him  there  in 
battle,  will  not  be  a  more  forward  and 
confident  invader.     General  Tarleton 
might  be  satisfied,   I  think,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  so  good  policy  to 
lock  up  the  whole  of  our  military  po- 
pulation at  home,  in  trembling  expec- 
tation of  the  moment  when  it  was  to 
be  called  into  action  by  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy  on  our  coast,  as  to  fit  our« 
selves  for  that  vital  struggle  by  a  sys- 
tem of  active  andenterprismg  hostility; 
enuring  our  soldiers  to  the  duties  and 
hardships  of  war-— interposing  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  the  enemy  while 
yet  at  a  distance— and  combining  with 
the  sacred  duty  of  affording  assistance 
to  other  nations,  the  most  effectual 
preparations  for  our  own  ultimate  de- 
fence.    If  we  were  to  have  the  choice 
of  any  one  spot  in  the  whole  world» 
where  this  system  could  be  most  ad- 
vantageously carried  into  effect,  the 
present  theatre  of  the  war  is  that  which 
we  might  most  prudently  have  chosen* 
In  the  peninsula,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  French  revolution,  France  is  ex- 
hausted by  the  expences  of  the  wai^ 
instead  of  being  enriched  hy  its  spoils. 
In  the  peninsula,  France  acts  at  the 
end,  as  it  were,  of  a  long  lever,  through 
a  line  of  communications,  extended, 
hazardous,  and  constantly  interrupt- 
ed ;  and  requiring  scarcely  less  than 
another  army  dispersed  along  that  line 
to  keep  up  the  means  of  feeding  and  re- 
cruiting the  army  which  is  employed 
in  the  operations  of  the  war.  To  us  the 
10 
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I  the  distance  and  diffi^ 
caky  o£  communication  no  more  than 
thelength  and  mk  of  tke  ^royage,  which 
is  trifling  in  the  extmne.  These  are 
the  physical  and  military  advantages 
whi<^  would  induce  me  to  choose  the 
present  theatre  of  war»  as  hy  far  the 
most  advantageous  for  England,  fiut 
it  is  impossibk  to  pot  nK>ral  consider^ 
atioBS  out  of  the  question  ;  to  forget 
tke  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  common 
cause  of  nations  ;  and  which  connect 
tke  de^Hice  o4  their  rights  and  indepen- 
dence with  the  separate  security  of  our 
own  We  cannot  but  feel  to  how 
great  a  degree  that,  which  we  are  do- 
mg  for  otha^y  adds  to  our  confidence 
as  to  what  we  shall  be  able  to  do  for 
oorsdves.  The  tone  of  the  enemy  has 
been  changed.  And  are  not  our  own 
Sedings  at  least  equally  altered  f  Let 
as  recollect  diat  period,  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  war,  when  we  were 
in  daily  expectation  of  some  ^attempt 
at  invasion ;  we  were  all  indeed  con«* 
ident,  that  if  the  enemy  came  to  attack 
ns  on  our  own  shores,  we  should  make 
a  glorious  resistance,  and  ultimately 
rqpel  any  foixe  which  he  should  be  able 
to  bnng  against  us.  But  the  wisest 
and  the  bravest  among  us  were  not 
ashamed  to  speak  of  resistance  to  in- 
tasion  as  splendid  victory.  Are  not 
oar  language,  our  sentiments,  and  our 
feelings,  really  and  genuinely  of  a 
Ugfao-  sort  ?  And  whence  is  this  great 
aotd  decisive  change  in  public  opinion, 
hat  finom  the  war  in  the  peninsula  ? 
And  is  not  this  a  revolution  of  the 
highest  importance  ?— A  vain  and  va« 
povnng  confidence,  springing  out  of 
no  pviadple^  founded  on  no  practice, 
and  accompanied  by  no  proof  and  test 
of  its  soundness,  is  indeed  iar  6rom  be* 
ing  a  splendid,  a  safe,  or  a  commenda- 
ble quality;  but  a  confidence,  which 
has  grown  up  gradually  in  proportion 
to  our  efforts  and  our  trials— -which  is 
founded  not  in  our  feelings  but  in  our 
experience— not  singly  in  our  own  es- 


timation of  oursehes,  but  in  a  compa- 
rison of  ourselves  with  our  enemy-— 
which  augurs  what  we  may  do  in  our 
own  defence  from  what  we  have  achie- 
ved in  the  defence  of  our  allies— this 
confidence  is  one  which  may  be  blame- 
lessly fdt,  and  safely  relied  on ;  it  is  a 
solid  principle  of  strength,  as  well  as 
a  just,  ground  of  exultation ;  and  to 
have  purchased  this  confidence  in  our- 
selves, is  an  object  for  the  attainment 
of  which  no  sacrifice  which  has  been 
made,  and  no  burden  which  may  be 
incurred,  can  justly  be  thought  more 
than  sufficient.  Much,  however,  as  I 
applaud,  and  as  I  partake  of  this  con« 
fidence,  I  am  not  so  blindly  sanguine 
as  to  look  forward,  without  taking  in- 
to my  consideration  the  possibiUty  of 
a  reverse ;  but  when  I  contemplate 
that  side  of  the  picture,  I  do  so  with 
this  consolation,  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
moment  or  a  situation  in  which  failure 
(dis^ce  I  will  not  say,  for  that  is  not 
possible  to  such  an  army  and  such  a 
commander),  but  in  which  the  failure 
of  the  object  for  which  we  contend 
would  be  comparatively  less  injurious 
to  us,  and  defeat  more  calamitous  to 
the  enemy,  it  is  the  present  moment^ 
and  the  actual  situation  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Portugal.  And  this,  too, 
from  moral,  no  less,  or  even  more,  than 
from  military  considerations.  The  ru- 
ler of  France  has  now  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe 'fixed  upon  him.  He  has  oow 
no  distant  diversion  to  distract  his 
councils,  or  draw  off  the  attention  of 
his  subjects  and  of  mankind  from  the 
one  grand  object  to  which  he  stands 
pledged  and  bounds— the  establishnaent 
of  his  usurped  dominion  in  the  penin* 
suku  If  he  fail  in  this,  his  defeat  must 
be  most  signal  and  decisive.  It  admits 
of  no  palliation  ;  it  is  not  to  be  retrie- 
ved or  compensated  by  lesser  triumphs, 
nor  to  be  obHterated  from  memory  by 
the  achievement  of  new  successes  in 
other  quarters  of  the  worid.  To  be 
foiled  m  this  great  object,  and  to  be 
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foiled  by  Great  Britain^  would  be  to 
him  the  most  disgraceful,  and  conse-' 
quently  the  most  dangerous  defeat  that 
he  has  ever  experienced — ^breaking  the 
charm  of  his  ascendancy,  and  shaking 
the  foundation  of  his  power.  To  us 
it  would  be  the  most  glorious  triumph 
that  the  events  of  this  tremendous  war 
have  ever  yet  brought  within  our  reach ; 
the  seal  of  our  fidelity  to  our  allies — 
the  consummation  of  our  military  cha- 
racteru-and  the  pledge  of  our  nation- 
al safety.  Such  is  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  contest  which  is  now 
at  issue.  What  that  iasue  may  be,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  anticipate.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  Providence.  But  stand- 
ing at  this  moment  upon  that  awful 
eminence,  which  divides  the  past  from 
the  future  ;  the  past  chequered  with 
variety  of  fortune,  the  future  over- 
shadowed with  a  darkness  impervious 
to  human  foresight,  I  am  anxious  to 
declare  unequivocally,  while  the  issue 
is  yet  undecided,  that  the  course  and 
the  system  by  which  the  military  for- 
tunes of  the  country  have  been  brought 
to  this  crisis,  have  my  most  cordial 
and  unqualified  approbation." 

General  Tarleton  was  not  prudent 
enough  to  remain  silent  upon  a  speech 
which  was  as  much  distinguished  by 
truth  of  reasoning,  as  by  its  nigh  strain 
of  generous  feehng,  by  sound  policy 
and  sound  philosophy,  as  by  manly  and 
powerful  eloquence.  "  From  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  peninsula,"  he  said,  "  he 
supposed  that  he  would  be  much  bet- 
ter pleased  if  the  whole  disposable 
force,  and  all  the  generals  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  were  to  be  employed  there." 
Mr  Canning  assured  him  he  was  mis- 
taken in  this  supposition.  <<  I  do  not 
desire,"  said  he,  "  that  all  our  generals 
should  be  abroad.  So  long  as  Lord 
Wellington  is  employed,  I  can  be,  well 
content  that  some  gallant  generals 
should  remain  at  home,  to  criticise  the 


operations  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
protect  us  from  invasion." 

Sir  T.  Turton  object- 
ed to  the  estimates,  be-  March  11. 
cause,  he  said,  we  had 
900,000  men  in  arms,  nearly  a  third  of 
all  the  aduhs.  under  forty  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  could  bear  ;  yet 
after  all  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tend on  the  continent  with  an  enemy, 
whose  population  was  estimated  at  from 
60  to  100  milUons,  our  ©wn  being  on- 
ly from  16  to  17.  The  miUtary  force  of 
the  country,  he  contended,  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  a  level  with  its  physical 
strength. — ^Mr  Giles  objected  to  the 
plan  of  filling  up  the  regulars  from  the 
miUtia.  It  is  one  method  of  converting 
an  ineflFective  into  an  effective  force  ; 
but  he  said  rightly,  that  the  operation 
of  the  baUot  was  oppressive  and  un- 
just.—When  the  mutiny  bill  was  be- 
fore the  house,  Mr  Pamell  moved  that 
a  clause  should  be  inserted  for  the  re- 
hef  of  cathohc  soldiers.  "  He  was 
sure,"  he  said,  **  the  house  could  not 
seriously  intend  to  constitute  the  refu- 
sal of  the  catholic  soldier  to  frequent 
the  service  of  the  protestant  church 
a  crime ;  yet  it  was  in  the  habit  of  do- 
in^  so  annually  on  passing  the  mutiny 
biu,  and  also  of  providmg  penalties 
against  those  who  were  guilty  of  it.  By 
the  mutiny  bill,  the  king  is  empowered 
to  make  articles  of  war  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  By  the  first  of  these 
articles,  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not  ha- 
ving just  impediment,  shall  diligently 
frequent  divine  service,  and  sermon,  in 
the  places  appointed  for  the  assembling 
of  the  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  to 
which  they  belong  ;  such  as  wilfully 
absent  themselves  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  forfeit  one  shilling ;  and  for 
the  second  offence,  one  shilling,  and  be 
laid  in  irons  for  twelve  hours.  By  the 
same  articles,  if  a  soldier  shall  disobey 
any  lawful  conunand  of  his  superior 
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officer,  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
otherpunishment  as  by  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  awarded  ;  and  as  the 
refusal  to  frequent  divine  service  is 
such  a  disobedience,  it  is  possible  that 
the  punishment  of  death  might  be  in* 
flicted  on  the  offender." 

The  clause  was  objected  to  as  un- 
necesfiiry,  for  though  Mr  Pamell  in- 
stanced a  few  cases,  in  which  some 
evil  had  arisen  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  case  which  appeared  most 
aggravated  was  not  accurately  stated, 
and  in  every  case  government  had  given 
immediate  relief  to  the  persons  aggrie- 
*ed.  In  fact,  orders  had  been  given 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  that  sol- 
diers of  every  sect  were  to  be  allowed 
to  attend  divine  worship,  according  to 
then-  several  persuasions,  when  duty 
did  not  interfere,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  same  regulations,  as  those 
of  the  established  church.  It  was  said 
by  Mr  W.  Pole,  Lord  Palmerstone, 
Mr  Manners  Sutton,  and  Mr  Perceval, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  wishes 
both  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of 
the  government  on  the  subject ;  in 
their  known  sentiments,  the  cathoUc 
soldiers  had  sufficient  protection,  and 
it  was  better  that  the  effect  should  be 
produced  by  a  regulation  than  a  law  : 
the  clause  therefore  was  rejected.  Earl 
Stanhope  made  the  same  motion  in  the 

Upper  House,  prefacing 
March  \5*     it  with  the  preposterous 

assertion,  that  its  object 
was  to  rescue  a  very  numerous  class 
of  men  from  the  most  despotic  tyran- 
ny—the most  desperate  oppression 
which  was  ever  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised over  human  beings.  The  motion 
was  m  the  same  manner  rejected,  be- 
cause no  such  tyranny,  no  such  op- 
pression, existed.  A  clause  of  far  more 
importance  was  added  to  the  mutiny 
bill,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Manners 
Sutton,  the  judge  advocate,  by  which 
a  discretionary  power  was  given  to 


courts  martial  of  sentencing  to  con^ne-* 
ment,  instead  of  corporal  punishments 
This  disposition  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
martial  law,  did  not  prevent  the  agita- 
tors from  bringing  the  sub- 
ject before  parliament,  and  Feb,  26. 
treating  it  in  their  usual  in- 
flammatory strain.  Early  in  the  ses* 
sion.  Colonel  Wardle  had  moved  for  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  case  of 
a  corporal  in  the  Oxfordshire  mihtia, 
and  his  own  statement  was  shown  to 
be  so  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  that 
when  he  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  came 
to  count  the  house,  the  colonel  of  the 
Oxfordshire  militia  was  the  only  mem- 
ber who  voted  with  them  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  own  conduct,  against  a  majority 
of  91 .  Colonel  Wardle  represented  this 
corporal  as  an  injured  man,  whereas  it 
appeared  that  his  offence  was  of  an  ag- 
gravated nature,  and  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  spread  disratisfaction  in 
the  regiment.  He  hid  been  senten- 
ced to  receive  1000  lashes,  and  having 
suffered  200,  accepted  the  choice  of 
being  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  rather 
than  undergoing  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence.  Such  punishments  are  as  in- 
jurious in  their  moral  effects,  as  they 
are  cruel  in  themselves  ;  they  are 
shocking  to  the  beholders,  and  dis- 
graceful to^humanity  ;  but  when  they 
are  brought  forward  as  instances  of 
particularoppression, — whencrudeand 
partial  reports  are  eagerly  caught  up, 
to  be  made  themes  for  inflammatpry 
harangues, — the  end  proposed,  even  tf 
it  coula  be  believed  that  the  attainment 
of  that  entt  is  the  real  object  in  view, 
would  but  ill  atone  for  the  raischievout 
nature  of  the  means  employed.  It  ap- 
peared upon  this  debate,  that  Colonel 
Wardle  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  saying,  that  in 
consequence  of  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  trial  of  the 
person  in  question,  he  confidently  ho- 
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ped  the  man  would  not  be  tent  out  of 
the  count  r7>  and  out  of  the  protectioa 
of  the  laws,  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  invesricrating  his  case.  The 
commander-in-chief  replieds  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  irregularity  in  the 
trial,  but  desired  Colonel  Wardle  would 
put  him  in  possession  of  those  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  that  he  might 
take  the  steps  which  that  informa- 
tion might  render  necessary.  Colonel 
Wardle,  instead  of  statine  the  case, 
returned  for  answer,  that  tniswasany 
thing  but  a  reply  to  his  letter,  and  beg- 
ged to  know  whether  it  was  meant 
to  refuse  or  comply  with  hit  request. 
Sir  David  Dundas,  without  showing 
any  resentment  at  the  tone  which  was 
now  used,  instructed  his  secretary  to 
infcmn  Colonel  Wardle,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  was  always  anxious  to 
receive  information  which  might  ope- 
rate favourably  for  persons  ^ced  in 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  Corporal 
Curtis,  the  person  in  question ;  but  that 
he  shovld  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  granting  the  suspension  required, 
unless  the  grounds  of  the  application 
were  distinctly  specified.  This  pro- 
duced another  letter  from  Col.  Wardle, 
containing  these  extraordinary  expres- 
Motis : — **  That  it  was  harcQy  neces- 
•ary  for  him  to  remind  the  conmiand- 
er-in-chief,  that  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  common  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  member  of  that  body, 
by  virtue  of  whose  vote  soldiers  were 
raised  and  paid,  and  whose  duty  there- 
fore it  was  to  watch  over  their  inte- 
rest." «' f,"  said  Mr  Percevd,  when 
he  read  this  correspondenbe  to  the 
house,  ••  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
a  right,  as  a  member  of  this  house,  to 
erect  himself  into  a  walking  commit- 
tee,  and  to  examine  inquisitorially  in- 
t»  aU  the  departments  of  the  state,  re- 
fusing to  afford  to  those  departments 
the  information  on  which  he  proceed- 
ed ;  this  would  constitute  one  of  the 
most  abominable  tyrannies  that  ever 


existed.'*  The  manner  in  which  CoL 
Wardle  spoke  upon  the  subject  was  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  previofM 
proceedings.  <<  It  was  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,''  he  said,  ^  that  some 
German  soldiers  had  been  taken  in  the 
act  of  desertion,  having  stolen  a  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to  the 
enemy.  But  were  uiey  sentencfed  to 
be  flogged  ?  No  !  he  believed  they  ne- 
ver dared  to  put  a  lash  on  the  back  of 
German  soldiers,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  British  soldiers  alone  shoidd  be 
exposed  to  that  severity." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  pursued  the 
same  line  of  coiiduct  as  Colonel  War- 
dle, of  whom  he  was  the  only  support- 
er on  this  occanon.  He  brought  for* 
ward  the  case  of  a  private 
in  the  Liverpool  Local  Mi-  Mai/  25. 
litia,  who  had  been  flogged ; 
but  finding  upon  inquiry,  that  the  fiicts, 
when  they  were  laid  before  the  house, 
would  not  support  his  statement  of 
them,  instead  of  the  particular  inqui- 
ry of  which  he  had  first  given  notice, 
he  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  requesting  that  he 
would  issue  such  orders  as  June  18* 
should  appear  best  calcula- 
ted to  restrain,  and  finaUr  to  abolish 
thecruel,  unnecessary,  and  ignominious 
practice  of  flogging  in  the  army.  **  He 
had  long,"  he  said,  *<  been  induced  to 
withhold  from  making  any  motion  upon 
this  subject,  wishing  that  the  measure 
should  voluntarily  flow  from  govern- 
ment, rather  than  that  it  should  be 
adopted  in  i^nsequence  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  tha^  house.  It  had  been  said, 
that  a  clause  would  be  introduced  in 
the  mutiny  act,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  aboli^ing  this  scandalous  pu- 
nishment by  degrees,  but  having  found 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  no  longer  to  lose  a  moment 
in  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
house.  This  duty  was  the  more  urgent, 
inasmudi  as  the  press  had  been  treated 
with  uncommon  severity,  for  having 
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mentioned  the  disgraceful  punishment 
of  flogging.  Very  severe  sentences  had 
been  passed  on  two  public  writers,  for 
having  said  that  these  degrading  pu- 
mshments  in  our  army  had'*  ■  But 
here  Sir  M.  Wood,  finding  that  Sir 
Francis  was  about  to  repeat  language 
which  had  been  pronounced  inflamma- 
tory, and  worthy  of  punishment,  by  a 
court  of  justice,  and  thus  again  disperse 
it  through  the  country  by  means  of  the 
press,  and  under  protection  of  his  par- 
liamentaryprivilege,  moved  that  the  gal«- 
lery  should  be  cleared.  Mr  Brougham 
declared,  that  he  would  move  an  ad- 
journment if  this  was  done,  and  as 
often  as  it  was  done*  Mr  Brougham 
might  have  moved  the  adjournment  as 
often  as  he  leased,  the  good  sense  of 
the  house  would  soon  have  put  an  end 
to  any  such  interruption  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  upon  this  occasion,  however, 
it  was  thoueht  best  that  Sir  Francis 
should  have  &ee  Scope,  and  the  gallery 
was  re-opened.  Su*  Francis  entered 
into  a  lone  detail  of  shocking  cases  ; 
he  spoke  with  deserved  praise  of  officers 
who  maintained  disdplme  in  their  regi- 
ments without  flogging,  instancing  me 
Dukes  of  Gbucester  and  of  Gmfton 
in  particular,  and  admitted  that  the 
Duke  of  York  wished,  as  far  as  was  in 
btt  power,  to  get  rid  of  this  cruel  mode 
of  punishment,  and  had  idways  pur* 
ssed  a  very  mild  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  regiment*  These  of- 
ficers succeeded  by  mild  means  in  main- 
taining a  high  degree  of  discipline  $  but 
he  was  «orry,  he  said,  to  be  obliged  to 
state  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
inefficacy  of  an  opposite  line  of  con- 
duct. The  15th  raiment  of  dragoons 
had  long  been  distinguished  for  its  ef- 
ficiency in  the  field,  and  for  its  proper 
demeanour  in  every  respect,  before  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber*- 
land  eot  the  command  of  it ;  but  it  was 
a  raelandioly  fact,  that  within  a  very 
few  months  after  his  appointment,  more 
fniel  punishmeata  were  indicted  than 


had  tak^i  place  in  the  regiment  htfore^ 
unce  the  seven  years  war.  He  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  happy  would  it  be, 
if  soldiers  could  stand  before  a  court 
martial,  to  determine  what  rewards^ 
what  honours,  or  what  increase  of  pay 
they  were  entitled  tafor  gallant  beha- 
viour; but  the  merit  which  Sir  Francis 
might  acquire  by  holding  out  such  opi- 
nions, was  forfeited  by  the  strange  ex- 
a|rgerations  and  mischievous  declama- 
tion which  accompanied  them.  **  There 
was  nothing,''  he  said,  **  so  trivial,  ei- 
ther in  dress  or  equipment,  for  which 
a  soldier  might  not  be  flogged.  When 
the  number  of  desertions  which  took 
place  every  year  was  considered,  and 
the  punishments  which  might  be  inflict* 
ed  ror  such  desertions,  he  calculated 
that  five  millions  of  lashes  might  be 
annually  inflicted  on  this  account.  We 
often  heard  of  how  many  strokes  a  mi» 
nute  was  given  by  a  steamnengine,  but 
the  flogging  system  would  far  exceed* 
in  this  respect,  any  powers  of  the  steam- 
engine.  JHow  painful  must  it  be  ta 
the  feelings  oi  English  soldiers,  when 
they  marched  against  an  enemy  wlia 
they  knew  was  never  flogged,  to  think 
of  tneir  own  discoloured  shoulders,  and 
dishonoured  carcases  ?  How  melancho* 
ly  for  tlwm  to  recollect,  that  if  their 
bodies  should  be  found  upon  the  field 
of  honour,  altboufirh  their  breasts  might 
be  pierced  wHh  glorious  wounds,  their 
backs  would  exhibit  the  crud  marks 
of  disgrace !  It  was  no  honour  for  any 
man  to  command  persons  liable  to  be 
flogged,  as  it  was  no  honour  to  com- 
mand galley  slaves." 

Mr  Manners  Sutton,  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, replied  to  this  harangue,  that 
*<  the  very  object  which  Sir  Francis  pro- 
posed was  already  attended  to,  as  fiur 
as  was  consktent  with  the  military  p<^ 
licy  of  the  country,  and  as  far  as  it 
could  be  made  useful  or  manageable. 
A  clause  had'  this  year,  as  the  house 
well  knew,  been  introduced  into  the 
mutiny  bill  for  this  very  end;  and  what 
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could  be  more  unfair  than  to  speak  of 
this  enactment  as  if  it  was  ineffectual^ 
because  it  was  so  recent  that  it  had 
not  fairly  been  tried  !"  Mr  Manners 
Sutton  then  entered  into  the  particu- 
lars  of  the  case  which  Sir  Francis  had 
first  brought  before  the  house,  as  the 
cause  for  his  present  motion,  but  which 
he  had  afterwards  given  up,  finding 
probably  how  ill  the  facts  accorded 
with  his  representation  of  them.  He 
pointed  out  the  mischievous  conse- 

Suences  of  bringing  military  appeals  in 
11  cases  before  parliament,  and  asked, 
«« if,  instead  of  giving  courts  martial  a 
disa*etionary  power,  as  was  now  the 
case,  corporal  punishments  w^re  in  all 
cases  to  be  abolished,  what  was  to  be 
the  substitute?  Imprisonment  was'now 
part  of  the  system.  Capital  punish- 
inent  might  be  used  ;  but  would  it  be 
«aid  that  there  was  to  be  no  punish- 
ment except  capital  for  the  higher  of- 
fences ?"  Mr  Percev%l  said,  the  house 
ought  to  put  no  faith  in  the  statements 
of  Sir  Francis,  who  went  about  col- 
lecting stories,  which  as  soon  as  they 
were  stated  were  falsified.  He  repro- 
bated in  strong  terms  the  degrading 
light  in  which  Sir  Francis  had  represent- 
ed the  British  soldier,  and  concluded 
in  these  words :  **  God  knows  where 
he  has  got  the  notions  which  he  has 
promulgated  this  night ;  but  whether 
he  has  derived  them  from  some  perio- 
dical work  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  or  from  the  company  which 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  I  trust  he 
will  not  find  in  this  house  a  single  teller 
to  support  him."  Mr  Brougham,  how- 
ever, was  his  teller,  and  10  members, 
among  whom  were  Lords  Folkestone 
andOssulston,  Mr  Creevey,  Mr  Hutch- 
inson, and  Mr  Whitbread,  voted  for 
the  motion,  against  a  majority  of  94*. 
A  lew  nights  afterwards, 
June  24.  Sir  Francis  declared  his  in- 
,  tention  of  rerfewing  the  sub- 
ject the  next  session.  The  discretion- 
ary power  given  in  the  mutiny  biU^ 


he  said,  was  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  much  good ;  and  to  prove  this 
assertion,  he  instanced  the  case  of  a 
soldier  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  flogged,  and  cut 
his  throat  rather  than  submit  to  it ;  he 
belonged-  to  the  Royals,  and  his  name 
was  John  Evans.-— So  eagerly  did  Sir 
Francis  catch  at  stories  of  this  nature, 
that  he  was  perpetually  liable  to  have 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  statements  ex- 
posed.    As  soon  as  the  judge  advo- 
cate had  had  time  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  he  informed     Jul^  1. 
the  house,  that  the  man's 
name  was  not  Evans,  but  Avery ;  that 
he  had  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
'Tilbury  as  a  recruit  of  a  suspicious 
character,    had  deserted  with   three 
others  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
final  payment  of  his  bounty,  and  being 
afterwards  taken  in  plain  clothes  by  a 
press-gpng,  was  brought  back  to  the 
dtfpot  and  tried.      Before,  however, 
the  sentence  was  made  known,  he  at- 
tempted to  cut  his  throat.  "  The  case,*' 
Mr  M.  Sutton  said,  <<  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  general  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  corporal  punishments ;  but 
this  was  an  aggravated  case  of  military 
delinquency,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
if  incQvidual  cases  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  house,  they  should  at  least 
be  described  with  accuracy.** 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  upon  this  oc- 
casion observed,  that  severe  corporal 
punishment  must  sometimes  be  indis- 
pensable, unless  death  were  resorted  to 
as  the  alternative,  and  that  there  were 
times  in  which  imprisonment  was  not 
practicable.^— These  considerations  in- 
duced him,  and  many  other  officers 
equally  incapable  of  cruelty,  to  vote 
aranst  a  motion  which  appeared  to, 
them  inconsiderate  and  premature,  and 
which  was  brought  forward  with  the 
most  mischievous  intemperance.  So 
obvious,  indeed,  vtras  the  inflammatory 
tendency  of  the  language  which  had 
been  used,  that  upon  a  question^  where, 
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88  to  the  general  principle,  there  wag 
little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
house,  Sir  Francis  could  scarcely  find 
any  member  to  join  him,  beyond  the  very 
few  whose  names  are  usually  found  with 
his  own  in  support  of  the  most  violent 
and  offensive  propositions.  While  our 
armies  are  recruited  from  an  uneduca- 
ted peasantry  and  a  depraved  manu- 
facturing populace,  there  will  be  some 
subjects  so  vicious  and  so  brutal,  that 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  bodily  pain 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  deter  tnem 
from  guilt,  and  nothing  but  the  inflic- 
tion of  it  operate  as  punishment*  There 
are^  crimes  for  which  it  seems  to  be  as 
properly  required,  by  the  principles  of 
vindictive  justice,  as  in  cases  of  murder 
life  is  required  for  life.  Against  such 
crimes  and  such  men,  a  discretionary 
power  is  left  in  courts  martial  by  the 
law  as  it  is  now  amended;  but  for 
lighter  offences,  imprisonment  will^iow 
be  the  punishment.  The  disposition 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  opini- 
ons of  the  ablest  officers,  and  the  ge- 
neral feeling-  of  the  age,  secure  the  ob- 
servance ot  this  improved  law ;  and 
those  officers  who  shall  hereafter  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  flogging,  .in  cases 
which  are  not  flagrantly  atrocious,  will 
render  themselves  deservedly  infamous. 
This  good  has  been  done,  and  the  re- 
form in  this  direction  need  not  be  car- 
ried farther :  it  must  be  perfected  by 
other  means;  by  national  education^ 
which  will  send  men  into  the  army 
when,  properly  instructed  in  their  morsd 
and  religious  duties ;  by  limited  ser- 
vice, and  increase  of  pay  in  proportion 
to  length  of  time,  which'  will  render 
forfeiture  of  time  a  punishmoit  suffi- 
ciendy  severe  for  most  cases  ;  and  by 
hoiiorary  rewards  and  pensions,  which 
will  foster  in  the  men  a  sense  of  honour, 
and  make  hope  the  inseparable  compa- 
nion of-duty  in  a  soldier*s  life. 

In  reconunending  the  interchange  of 
the  British  and  Irish  militias,  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  anticipated  the  inteio^* 


tions  of  government.  Mr 
Ryder  brought  in  a  bill  to  May  14f. 
effect  this  great  and  most 
desirable  measure,  saying,  he  believed 
the  house  would  be  surprised  that  it 
had  been  so  long  delayed,  rather  than 
that  it  was  now  proposed.  The  plaa 
was,  that  not  more  than  one  third  of 
either  militia  should  be  sent  from  one 
country  to  the  other  at  one  time  ;  that 
the  English  militia  should  not  continue 
iii  Ireland  more  than  two  years,  nor  the 
Irish  in  England  more  than  three  at 
one  time ;  tbat  they  should  not  afrer*^ 
wards  be  tent  but  in  rotation ;  and  that 
in  no  event  should  either  be  sent  to 
the  other  country,  but  by  an  order 
from  his  majesty.  The  effect  would 
be,  that,  in  the  course  of  eight  years, 
the  whole  of  the  English  mifitia  would 
have  served  in  Ireland.  The  com- 
manders,  in  the  first  instance,  were  to 
inform  such  regiments,  that  their  ser- 
vices were  purely  voluntary.  Mr  Ry- 
der said,  the  moral  and  poliucal  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  the  military  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  this  measure,  were 
such,  that  he  should  feel  entirely  happy 
on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  he  fear- 
ed the  opposition  of  a  certain  class  of 
genden^n,  connected  with  the  militia 
service. 

This  opposition  was  made.  Mr  C. 
W.  Wynn,  said,  the  measure  ought 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  or  shordy  after, 
when  there  was  an  interval  of  peace. 
The  officers,  who  were  averse  to  the 
plan,  n^ht  then  have  retired  without 
being  sibject  to  any  reflecUon  upon 
their  conduct. — EarlTeni- 
ple  declared,  that  the  prin-  Mat/  17* 
ciple  of  the  bill  was  hos- 
tile to  every  feeling  of  his  mind.  It 
involved  in  its  consequences  a  direct 
breach  of  faith  with  the  militia,  inas- 
much as  they  had,  been  enHsted  for 
service  confined  to  the  soil. — His  lord- 
ship was  here  reminded,  that  with  re* 
spect  to  the  existing  militia,  the  inter« 
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cliange  would  be  altogether  optional* 
«  Even  this  mode,"  he  continued,  "lew 
objectionable  as  it  was,  ought  not  to 
be  adopted  :  it  would  put  the  officers 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men ;  for  according 
as  the  men  determined,  so  must  the  oU 
ficers,  and  this  went  to  affect  the  Erat 
principle  of  subordination*  Another 
objection  was,  that  if  one  part  of  a  re- 
giment volunteered,  and  another  did 
not,  there  would  be  two  distinct  aer- 
Tices.  The  measure  also  might  de- 
prive the  service  of  some  of  the  ablest 
militia  officers  $  for,>  without  meaning 
any  thing  invidious,  it  could  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  different  thing 
for  an  English  country  gentleman  to 
go  over  to  Ireland,  and  for  an  Irish 
country  gentleman  to  come  over  here 
with  his  regiment,  where  he  must  have 
come  at  all  events  to  attend  his  parli- 
amentary duties."  Mr  Bastard,  said, 
«<  that  ifthe  militia  officers  were  told  at 
once,  we  have  no  farther  occasion  for 
your  services,  and  we  dismiss  you,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  complain  of ; 
but  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  complain,  when 
they  were  put  m  a  situation  which 
compelled  them  either  to  quit  the  ser- 
▼ice,  or  very  probably  to  expose  them* 
selves  to  the  resentment  of  the  crown, 
for  not  carrying  the  projected  measure 
into  effect/'    CoL  Stanley,  said,  be 

had  once  been  to  Ireland  of 
Maif  23.  his  own  free  will,  but  if  this 

bill  were  passed,  he  would  not 
go  again ;  and  Mr  Wyna  objected  to 
It,  as  giving  to  his  majesty  the  right  of 
•ending  a  whole  regiment  over  to  Ire- 
land, without  any  omcerwhateter  above 
a  Serjeant;  in  which  case,  he  asked, 
could  it  any  longer  be  considered  as  a 
regiment  of  militia  ?  If  this  species  of 
force  was  only  to  retain  the  name,  and 
to  lose  the  essence,  all  the  advantages 
resultingfromit  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  alternative  wavby  this  put  to  ev&rj 
officer  in  the  militia,  either  to  go  to 
Ireland  when  called  on,  or  to  resign  $ 
and  he  must  protest  agaiast  the  ae^ 


sure  as  being  the  last  step  in  the  coa« 
version  of  the  militia  force  of  the  coun- 
try into  one  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tioo. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  it  was 
said,  that  though  some  individuals 
might  be  averse  to  the  interchange,  « 
measure  of  such  extensive  utility  ou^^ 
not  to  be  given  up  oa  Uiat  account:* 
The  officers  got  their  oommisMous 
without  purchase,  and  might  relinquida 
them  without  loss.  Mr  Ryder  sai4» 
he  did  not  believe  that  many  militia 
officers  would  be  induced  to  quit  the 
service  in  consequence  of  this  bill ;  but 
even  if  there  were,  much  as  he  sho^A 
lament  such  an  occurrence,  it  waaa 
sacrifice  which  he  would  rather  make^ 
than  abandon  a  measure  of  suck  im« 
portant  good.^  It  was  asked,  whedier 
the  Irish  catholic  soldiers  were  to  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion in  England,— as  if  there  could 
possibly  have  been  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Mr  Perceval  replied,  that  the 
mibtia  of  Ireland,  though  in  this  coirn* 
try,  would  still  be  the  Irish  militia, 
and  therefore  by  law  entkled  to  the 
same  exemptions  and  privileges  as  ia 
Irebnd.  As  Mr  Whitbread  declared 
himself  not  satisfied  with  what  he  call- 
ed this  off-hand  opinion,  and  wished 
that  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  should  be  taken,  their  <^»- 
nions  were  accordingly  procured  in 
confirmation  of  that  which  Mr  Perce- 
val had  given.  Though  this  point, 
however,  was  perfecthr  clear,  and 
thoueh  it  was  stated  tnat  the  com^ 
man£r-in-chief  would  issue  an  order 
upon  the  subject,  similar  to  that  which 
was  issued  in  Ireland,  Mr  Ryder,  to 
obviate  all  possible  misappr^ensioa, 
introduced  a  clause  providing  that  ^le 
Irish  catholic  militia  man,  wh^i  trans- 
ferred to  En^and,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  ci-  May  S7» 
Til,  military,  and  religious 
occupations  »  he  enjoyed  in  his  owa 
country.  Mr  Pamell,  nevertheless,  not 
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satisfied  with  this,  expressed, 

June  5*  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  ca- 

ttolic8»  some  apprehensions  as 

Skthc^ecuritf  which  the  bill  afforded 
em,  and  moted  a  clause  for  appoint- 
ing cathoHc  chaplains  to  the  r^ments. 
General  5fothew,ia  suf^orting  it,  said, 
he  believed  the  regiment  of  Tipperary , 
ixmiposed,  as  thewere,  nine  tenths  of 
totholics^  would  m.  be  secure  in  their 
worship.-— Colonel  Bagwell,  who  com- 
manded this  regiment,  immediately  re- 
plied, that  he  had  communicated  with 
his  officers  upon  the  sn^ect,  and  de- 
sired them  to  state,  for  the  informatioa 
^|±he  soldiers,  what  had  passed  in  par* 
flnent :  the  result  was,  an  unanimous 
desire^ OB  the  part  of  the  regiment,  to 
tsyrfK  their  servic^  to  England,  sa* 
tm||f^^^  ^^7  ^^^^^  expenence  pro- 
tectilm  in  their  worship  in  the  fullest 
degree.— Mr  Ryder  also  informed  the 
houses  that  five  or  six  other  regiments 
had  in  like  manner  offered  their  ser- 
vices, being  perfectly  contepited  with^ 
the  full  protection  which  ^he  law  al- 
]sfwe6.-^The  chief  argument,  upon 
whic|||fr  Pamell  and  &s  friends  sup*^ 
portl^v^c  motion,  was,  that  the  ca- 
tholics could  not  exercise  their  forbi 
of  worship  in  many  P^s  of  England 
for  want  of  priests.  The  inconvenien- 
ces of  the  proposed  remedy  were  not  no- 
ticed ;  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  upon  a  aivision,  of  21  to  66» 

Soon  alter  the  installation  of  the 
vegent)  a  rumour  was  thrown  out  that 
the  Duke  of  York  would  be  restored 
to  office.  The  prince  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  this ;  and  those  ministers 
who  lad  so  zealously  defended  his 
royal  h^^hness  during  the  investigation, 
could  not,  in  consistency^  do  otherwise 
than  assent  to  it.  They  calculated  up- 
on the  fickleness  of  popular  feeling, 
as  well  as  upon  the  change  which  had 
been  yoduced  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  by  the  utter  disrepute  into 
which  those  person^  by  vi^ose  meana 

VOL.  IV.  PAR*  I. 


the  duke  had  been  displaced,  had 
brought  themselves.  The  ministerB 
were  not  deceived;  the  public  p^se 
beat  as  they  wished  it ;  many  of  the 
newspsqpers  expressed  their  satisfactioik 
at  what  they  called  an  act  of  justice  ; 
cythers  noticed  it  without  a  comment  % 
and  there  were  but  one  or  two  consist* 
ent  enough  to  protest  against  the  mea- 
sure* And  when  the  reapi 
pointment  was  actually  an-  May  25« 
nounced,  it  passed  with  al- 
most as  little  attention  as  any  other 
article  in  the  gazette.  It  dlid  not# 
however,  pass  without  some  animad* 
version  in  pattiament.  Lord 
Mikon  moved,  that  it  had  JuneB* 
been  highly  improper  and 
indecorous  ia  the  advisers  of  the  prince 
to  advise  this  reappointment.  <<  It 
jni^ht  be  imputed  to  him,''  he  said, 
"that  he  was  solely  actuated  by  the 
poor  ambition  of  courtmsr  a  little  tran« 
sient  popularity:  whether  that  was 
his  character,  he  should  leave  to  others 
to  determine.  In  this  case,  he  had  seen 
his  duty,  and  seen  idso  that  it  would 
be  a  most  painful  one  to  perform ;  but^ 
painful  as  it  might  be,  he  would  follow 
It  up  faithfully,  through  evil  report  or 
throufi;h  good,  feeling  that  if  he  had  per« 
mitted  any  personsd  considerations  to 
obstruct  him  in  the  dischu'^e  oi  such  a 
duty,  he  should  richly  merit  all  the  re- 
proaches that  could  possibly  have  been 
cast  upon  him.  To  those  persons  who 
should  allege,  that  the  punishment  of 
his  royal  highness  had  been  fully  com* 
mensufate  to  his  offence,  he  must  re- 
ply, that  deprivation  of  office  was  not 
m  itself  a  punishment.  They  who 
would  defend  the  reappointment  upoa 
the  ground  that  certain  transactions 
had  come  to  light  since  the  inquiry^ 
which  had  materially  altered  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  would  find  their  task  diffi^ 
cult ;  for  thou&rh  his  royal  highness 
had  been  the  victith  of  a  foul  conspi- 
racy, yet  the  truth  of  the  discovery 
rested  solely  upon  the  tes^tnony  of 
t  » 
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tJiat  very  person  who  had  been  the 
chief  and  material  witness  against  him. 
.  And  it  was  strange  reasoning  to  say, 
that  the  character  of  the  duke  did  not 
stand  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  any  other  man ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  in  the  fair  and  direct  proportion  of 
the  rectitude  or  obloquy  of  his  own 
conduct)  but  to  have,  as  it  were,  an 
inverse  relation  to  that  of  others ;  that 
it  was  to  rise  as  the  character  of  an- 
other fell  5  and  to  be  respected  in  pro- 
portion as  that  other  was  despised. 
Would  it  be  contended,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  that  house  had  not  caused  his 
royal  highnesses  resignation  ?  If  it  had 
caused,  it,  upon  what  ground  had  the 
prince's  ministersad  vised  his  reappoint- 
ment ?  And  would  they  have  ventured 
to  restore  to  this  office  a  person  in 
every  way  circumstanced  as  the  duke, 
his  rank  excepted  I  Yet  if  the  consider- 
ation of  rank  made  any  difference,  it 
ought  to  have  been  one  more  objec- 
tionable to  those  of  that  rank  than  to 
those  below  it.  He  hoped  the  House 
of  Commons  would  vindicate  its  cha- 
racter upon  this  occasion ;  he  hoped 
"it  would  show  that  it  was  not  to  be 
.treated  in  an  insulting  manner^  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  were  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  an  im- 
pure administration." 

Mr  Perceval  began  his  reply  by  say- 
jing,  <<  he  was  anxious  to  assure  the  no- 
ble lord)  that,  in  what  should  fall  from 
him,  he  was  not  at  all  influenced  by 
.any  desire  to  shake  off  from  himself 
or  his  colleagues  the  smallest  portion 
of  that  responsibility  in  which  they 
£tood  constitutionally  bound  to  the 
house  and  to  the  country.  He  wish- 
ed it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
the  appointment  was  an  act  for  which, 
J>e  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  his  majes- 
ty's servants  were  collectively  and  in-; 
4ividuaily  responsible,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  law  ;  and  he  was  the  more  anxi- 
ous to  niake  this  statement,  because 
there  ^emed  to  have  been  something 


like  an  attempt  to  have  it  supposed 
that  this  was  an  act  from  which  the 
ministers  had  been  anxiowrto  wi 
draw  themselves.  A" 

"  He  begged  now  to  state  thecirci 
stances  that  led  to  the  reappointmei^ 
The  gallant  officer,  who  lately  StM 
the  situation  of  commander-in-cUil 
was  of  advanced  jge»  having  spettC 
nearly  half  a  centi^in  the  active  and 
zealous  service  of  his  country.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  finest  obliged 
him  to  apply  for  liberty  to  retire  from 
the  arduous  dutiesof  his  office.  This  ap- 

{»lication  had  been  repeated  sofrequent-^ 
y  and  earnestly,  that  it  became  a  i]|||k 
ter  of  necessity  and  justice  to  yiel^jf 
it ;  and  the  office,  of  course,  bec||ae  va- 
cant. The  office  ojFcommaiider-SMief 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  beflHr- 
ed  to  remain  vacant ;  and  he  avowed, 
that  there  was  not  in  his  mind,  nor  in 
those  of  his  colleagues,  the  ^ightilK 
hesitation  as  to  the  person  whom  they 
'should  recommend  to  be  appointed, 
looking  byk  to  the  nature  of  those 
tried  and  eminent  services  rendered  ta 
the  army  by  his  Royal  Highjjis  the 
Duke  of  York.  Considering  0gfe  ser- 
vices, and  comparing  them  with  the 
claims  of  others,  they  were  bound,-  by 
every  sense  of  jxublic  dutv,  to  give  the 
preference  to  him  only  wno  best  deser- 
ved it.  But  the  noble  lord  argued  as  if 
they  could  not  constitutionally  recom- 
mend his  royal  hi?hnes»  to  that  ap^ 
pointment.  Let  the  house  see  what 
were  the  resolutions.  The  first  dis^ 
tinctly  acquitted  his  royal  highness  of 
all  species  of  corruption.  After  that 
acquittal,  he  solicited  his  majesty  to 
accept  his  resignation.  Here  the  no^ 
ble  lord  presumed  what  he  could  not 
prove  ;  he  contended  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  royal  highness  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  opinion  of  that  house.  There 
were  various  opinions  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  house ;  some  mig^  have 
thought  that  his  royal  highness  ought 
to  resign,  many  pthers  certainly  did 
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thtnk  that  such  resignation  was  by  no 
means  called  for.  There  was  excited 
at  that  time  a  feeling  of  irritability  in 
lie  public  mind,  which  the  Duke  of 
Tork  might  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 

Srour  to  alby,  or  to  remove,  at  the 
bfe  of  any  personal  sacrifice.  This 
r  least  as  probable,  and  certaunly 
ritable  a  conjecture  of  the  moi 
tites  of  his  royal  highness  ^n  f^tiringi 
u  tMt  presntied  by  the  noble?  lord. 

**  I  "shall  follow,**  continued  Mr  Per- 
ceval, **  the  becoming  ei^ample  set  ttie, 
fuid  confine  ifiyftelf  to  the  result  of  the 
i&iquiry,  without  dwelling  upon  the  dr- 
cnlA^tan^s  that  led  to  that  result,  or 
anfaildvertin^  upon  the  transactions 
wMch  have  since  come  to  light.  But 
1 41^  wnture  to  put  it  to  the  noble 
hrii  or  any  other  (gentleman  in  or  out 
of  that  hbuse,  whetneV  he  believed  that 
if  that  houde  had  been  then  aware  of 
that  conspiracy,  which  had  been  since 
l&ebvercd  \  if'^they  had  been  apprized 
of  those  )ionour&bie  arts  by  which  the 
,  ttidenee  in  that  inquiiy  had  been  come 
^  %'ptepAredf  and  brought  forward  ; 
tf  mmtl^d  then  understood  the  true 
nature  af  those  noisy  pretensions  to 
l^h  and  exclusive  patriotism,  which 
were  at  that  time  put  forth  so  vaunt- 
inriy ;  if  they  had  then  known  how 
toappreciate  thfe  angiyViltues  tod  in- 
(ffign^t  independencie  of  those  patrio- 
tie^in^uirers  into  torrtiption ;  if  they 
had  known  all  this,  where  was  the  niaii 
yrho  wotild  say  that  such  knowledge 
would  not  have  had  itB  due  effect  ?  I 
do  not  ttte^n  td  99.ff  that  it  would  &&<- 
cessarily  have  altered  the  result ;  but 
stirely  milch,  if  not  all,  of  that  itrita- 
tidn  of  Seeling,  wMch  theti  so  unhappi- 
ly prevailed^  cotlld  neVef  have  beeb  ex- 
dted;  and  therefbffe  that  motive,  which 
had  indilced  his  royal  highness  to  re- 
tire, might  ilot  haYe  been  created.** 

Lohf  Althorpe  contended^  thkt  un- 
less miid8tbr$  Were  prepared  to  *how 
that  the  duke  w^s  the  only  person  in 
the  kbgdom  fit  fik*  the  office  of  Coin* 


'■^ 


mahder-in-chief,  they  cduld  riot  fe*  jus- 
tified in  reappointing  him.  Mr  W* 
Elliot  said,  «  there  might  be  pel^Ons 
whoseopinionshadundergone^change^ 
in  consequence  of  what  had  afterward* 
transpired.  This,  however,  rather  wertt 
to  an  extenuation  of  g^ilt,  than  to  a 
Complete  ehange  of  the  nature  and  et^ 
tent  of  the  charge.  With  respect  to 
himself,  the  persons  who  had  sunk  sd 
much  in  favour,  never  stood  so  high,  aS| 
in  his  mind,  to  leave  them  much  room 
to  fall.  There  had  ttot,  in  hid  opinion^ 
been  anyevidenceagainsthisroyalhigh- 
riess  of  corruption,  or  of  accession  to 
corruption.  But  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  there  were  circum^ 
stances,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
lt>yal  highness  deserved  to  be  removed 
from  his  office.  The  house  was  of  opi'^ 
nion  that  there  Was  no  corruption  prdi* 
vedi  But  the  thing  did  not  stop  here^ 
They  had  recorded,  in  their  resolutions^ 
the  fact  of  his  royal  highnes8*s  removal, 
or,  what  was  the  same,  his  resignation; 
as  the  foundation  of  the  step  tney  had 
then  taken)  of  proceeding  no  farther 
in  the  inquiry.  It  was  unne'cessstiy'to 
do  so  5  the  object  of  the  house  wad 
accomplished.  He  did  not  expect,  at^ 
the  time,  that  within  two  years  from 
that  date,  in  the  vefy  same  parliament 
in  which  the  resolution  in  question  had 
been'colme  to,  any  ministers  would  hav^  % 
been  found  hardy  enough  to  record 
his  royal  highnestf.*' 

Mr  Bathtirst  follow^.  <«  Those 
persons,**  he  said,  "  were  greatly  mis- 
taken, who  supposed  that  the  object 
of  the  resolution  which  h^  hid  tftdted 
upon  the  inquiry,  wis  to  produce  the 
removal  or  resignation  of  hid  royal 
highness.  He  had^  both  in  ptiblic  and 
in  private^  disclaimed  such  an  inteli^ 
tion,  and  expressed  an  opinion^  that^ 
Sifter  suthan  addftss,  his  royal  highnestf 
might  continue  in  office  i^th  greatef 
toropriety  than  before/*  Sir  Oswald 
Mosely  said,  «•  he  had  voted  igalnst  the 
duke^  and  now  he  hoped  he  might  b<« 
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excused  for  it ;  for  it  was  an  error  of 

tudgement.  The  circumstances  which 
lad  since  appeared  materially  altered 
the  case ;  they  diminished  that  degree 
of  guilt  which  he  then  thought  attach- 
edto  his  royal  highness ;  and  for  what 
in^scretionremdnedy  sufficient  punish-* 
ment  had  been  inflicted."  Mr  Grooch 
went  farther.  •*  Ministers,"  he  said, 
<<  deserved  a  vote  of  approbation  for 

'  advising  the  reappointment.  The  duke 
was  better  quahned  for  the  office  than 
any  other  person  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  anny  who  did  not  alnoost 
worship  him."  General  Tarleton  also 
apologized  iFor  his  former  vote ;  and 
assured  the  house  that  no  measure 
could  be  more  consonant  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  army.  The  situation  of 
the  country,  he  averred,  was  such,  that 
it  was  fit  a  jMince  of  the  blood  should 
)iave  the  command  of  the  army,  if 
be  we^e  competent  thereto.  But  Mr 
Whitbread  contended  that  theevidence 
which  had  been  adduced  during  the  in- 
stigation remained  unshaken  and  un- 
contradicted. ^*  There  was  a  practice," 
be  said,  **  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
which  he  prolMiUy  claimed  great  cre- 

•diC,  if  it  was  to  be  thought  so,  from 
bis  fondness  for  it :  it  was  a  kind  of 
bold,  strutting,  noisy  claim  of  respon- 

,  ubility— <an  eff<Ht  at  what  he  caUed 
^aanfiilly  meeting  the  charge,  cm*  claim- 
ing his  share  in  the  odium  and  danger 
oT  the  acts  of  the  mimstry.  His  ha- 
tnt  was,  to  throw  himself  forward  when 
the  public  indignation  was  roused,  and 
tadk  of  his  readiness  to  meet  responsi- 
Witjf  and  all  possible  inquiry  into  his 
^^oaduct.  His  colleagues,  too,  were 
ardent  and  zealous,  and  equally  ready 
in  ofiering  to  meet  the  extremity  of 
the  public  anger :  but  when  this  spirit, 
magnanimous  as  it  was,  came  to  be 
tri^-— wheQ  an  ofFenqe  was  committed 
Ugainst  the  coRfititutbn — ^when  the  cry 
for  justice  was  stem,  and  strong,  and 
|ust|  then  those  magaaimous  ministers 


shrunk  back,  and  hid  themselves  be* 
hind  their  majority,  and  baffled  the  at- 
tempt 9M,  inquiry. 

<«  Was  there,"  Mr  Whitbread  adb- 
ed,  **  a  single  man  in  the  country,  ex-  ^ 
cept  the  royal  duke,  who,  with  J  * 
imputations  stillhangingon  him^ 
be  suffered  to  return  to  office  i 
one.  Though  he  might  not  have  1 
even  charged  with  personal  guilt ;  yet/ 
his  permission  to  make«noney  by  the 
sale  of  commissions,  his  negligence  in 
the  conduct  of  his  civil  office,  aqd  the 
remaining  stigmas  which  attached  to 
his  public  life,  would  have  been  an  in< 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  any  man  but  the  Duke  of  York. 
That  man  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  power,  whose  failure  and  neglect 
brought  down  no  responsibility.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
was  now  returning  triumphantly  to  a 
great  office,  to  which  no  other  man, 
under  similar  charges,  would  have  bees 
permitted  to  return:  and,  therefore, 
the  argument  was^  irresistible,  that  his 
royal  highness  ought  not  to  be  rein- 
stated in  a  situation  which  he  oi^ht 
never  to  have  filled." 

The  force  of  this  argument  waf  so 
far  admitted  by  Mr  Ryder,  as  to  make 
him  allow,  that, upcm  genendprinciples, 
it  would  be  advisable  that  members 
of  the  royal  family  should  not  hold  of- 
ficial situations.  <<  Still,"  he  said, 
*^  the  u>pointment  of  the  duke  to  the 
head  of  the  army  was  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  country  ought  bless 
the  day  on  which  he  first  took  the 
command.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  that 
the  anuy  would  be  highly  pleased  at 
his  return  to  power  ;  and  yet  it  was  the 
sumy  that  would  have  been  degraded 
and  injured,  by  the.  corrupt  practices 
which  were  imputed  to  mm,  if  such 
practices  had  really  existed*  The  cir- 
cumstaaces  which  had  come  to  light 
concerning  the  evidence  were  such, 
that  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  tried  the 
a«tian»  dechuredi  that  if  the  evideocf 
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!  before  the  house  had  been  delivered 
Bpon  oathy  aa  mdictment  for  subom- 
atioA  of  perjury  would  lie  against  the 
person  who  suborned  the  witnesses. 
ifr  Lambe  said,  <<  he  could  not  without 
pM,  pain  reflect  upon  the  vote  which 
wlttd given,  thinking,  as  he  had  then 
imtf  that  a  more  complete  investiga- 
llta  was  necessary.  If  he  had,  how- 
efer,  then  been  called  upon  to  say, 
« gvdlty  <»•  not  guilty,' — notwithstand- 
ing the  many  suspicions,  and  unex- 
pimned  circumstamces  in  these  trans- 
actions^ notwithstanding  it  appeared 
that  pecuniary  embarrassments  had 
uTfifed  his  royal  highness  to  the  very 
brink  of  crinainality,  yet  he  should 
hxve  said,  *  not  guilty.'  The  duke  had 
been  very  hardly  dealt  with ;  he  had 
been  run  down  by  a  pubhc  cry,  and 
cbarged  with  peculation,  when,  m  hct, 
die  crime  wh^h  he  had  really  commit- 
ted, was  one  not  of  public  cognizance, 
and  such  a  crime  as  no  other  man  had 
been  removed  from  an  high  situation 
for  conunitting.'' 

Mr  W]mn,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
ported his  former  opinion,  in  the  same 
calm,  dear,  and  convincing  manner,  as 
when  the  case  was  first  before  the 
house.  ^  While  the  investigation  was 
going  on,''  he  said,  **  he  uways  felt 
that  the  evidence  of  such  a  wonftan  as 
Xrs  CUrke  ou^ht  to  be  left  wholly 
mit  of  their  consideration,  unless  when 
it  was  confirmed  by  other  evidence* 
There  were  many  strong  points  ^ich 
were  proved  without  her  testimony. 
The  case  of  Kennett  did  not  at  all  stand 
oa  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Clarke  ; 
stood  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  of 
tbelughest  character  (Colonel  Taylor, ) 
and  upon  the  duke's  own  letters.  The 
cases  of  General  Clavering  and  Major 
Tonyn  did  not  stand  upon  the  evidence 
of  Mrs  Clarke,  but  upon  the  duke's 
own  hand*writifig.  If  the  case  of 
E^nnett  were  single,  and  unaecompa-? 
nied  by  any  other,  it  would  be  sufficient 
^  ]proye  deq4e4  cormption^  and  tp 


caU  £c!>r  the  censure  of  the  house.  It 
was  comi|>tion,  though  not  strictly 
corruption  in  office.  It  was  not  upon 
this  account  the  less  criounal.  Al- 
though the  duke  might  not  have  traf- 
ficked promotion  in  the  army  for  mo- 
ney, yet  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  traf- 
ficked the  interest  that  his  situation 
gave  him  for  money,  he  was  unfit  to 
old  a  high  place  m  the  state.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  if  any  one 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  de- 
tected in  a  transaction  like  that  of  Ken- 
nett's  case,  in  attempting  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  procure  a  place  for  any  in^ 
dividual,  that  minister  would  be  pro« 
secuted  for  it  with  the)  utmost  severi* 
ty.  Mr  Lambe  had  said,  that  pecuni* 
ary  distresses  had  urged  the  duke  to^ 
the  very  brink  of  criminal  conduct. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  they  had  ur- 
ged him  beyond  the  brink,  and  involved 
him  in  practices  actually  crimuial.  For 
such  practices  as  those,  in  a  man  in  ^ 
high  trust,  he  thought  it  was  no  excuse 
at  all  to  set  np  the  weakness  and  frail- 
ty of  human  nature.  Men  who  had  so 
large  a  portion  of  this  weakness  and 
fradty,  were  not  fit  to  hold  hi^h  offices 
in  the  state.  It  might  not  indeed  pre- 
vent them  from  being  useful,  nay,  al- 
most respectable  in  private  life,  but 
utterly  incapacitated  them  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  For  human  frailty,  he  was 
willing  to  make  every  allowance  that 
justice  would  warrant ;  but  the  ques* 
tioa  was  not  what  censure  a  delinquent 
should  undergo,  but  whether  it  was 
prudent  to  intrust  the  conunand  of  the 
army  to  a  person  liable  to  su^  habi- 
tual weakness ;  whether  it  was  wise  to 
expose  him  to  temptations,  f(4iich  he* 
had  already  shown  he  was  unable  to 
rcMSt.  Would  it  be  contended,  that  it 
was  safe  to  ^Hauce  this  high  office  in  the 
hands  of  a  person,  who  could,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  private  advantage,  rfir 
commend  a  man  of  infiimous  character 
for  a  situation  of  trust  and  confidence  ; 
who  could  permit  9  wom^a  like  Mrs 
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Clarke  repeatedly  and  habitually  to  in- 
terfere in  military  promotioBe,  and  who 
^ras  corrupt  enough  to  sanction,  or 
blind  e;^ough  to  overlook,  the  traffic 
which  she  carried  on  !'* 

Mr  Wynn  reasoned  to  unwilling 
auditors ;  the  tide  had  set  in  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke.  Mr  Barham,  like 
many  others,  rose  to  retract  wluit  he 
called  the  error  under  which  he  had 
formerly  laboured,  and  to  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  aoiends 
■to  the  duke  for  the  injustice  that  had 
been  done  him.  *^  The  example/'  he 
aaid,  <f  of  what  had  taken  pkce  two 
years  ago,  ought  to  opers^  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  house  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  such  sudden  gusts  of  public 
opinion  as  then  prevaikd.  When  the 
public  mind  was  fixed  and  permanent 
on  any  subject,  then  that  house  should 
follow  its  guidance,  but  it  should  not 
too  rapidly  follow  on  every  sudden  im- 
pulse. There  appeared  to  exist  9t 
that  time  a  sort  of  epidemic  disorder, 
a  species  of  puritan  man$a  ;  as  if  that 
house  were  to  be  the  censors  of  private 
liSe,  as  well  as  of  official  conduct ;  a 
part  for  which  they  were  entirely  unfit. 
For  his  part,  he  wished  not  merely 
that  XiOi^  Milton's  motion  should 
nieet  with  a  negative,  but  that  some 
lesolutionshouldbe  adopted  expressive 
gf  a  desire  to  do  jusUce  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man,  who,  he  yerily  b^ved, 
had  been  grossly  injured.'' 

Mr  FQlispnby  reasoned  also  in  de- 
fence of  the  reappointpient.  f  *  It  had 
been  asked,"  he  said,  *f  whether  apy 
other  person  would  havebeeiMo  resto- 
red $  but  he  would  answer,  that  there 
was  no  iuch^ase  then  before  the  house, 
and  it  \v0uld  be  time  to  consider  it 
i^hen  it  might  i^onie  before  them.''-^ 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  referring  (o  tt^ 
manner  in  ^hiph  several  nnembers  h^ 
expressed  their  regre|  at  having  U>tj 
merly^oted  against  the  duke,  dedared, 
*f  that,  for  his  owa  part,  he  felt  no  re- 
pei>t?mce  fcr  the  p«irt  which  he  h^i 


taken ;  for  he  saw  nothing  to  repent 
of.  His  royal  highness  had  been  qeak 
with  as  leniently  as  possible;  and  he 
could  not  abstain  from  remarking,  thit 
Mr  Perceval  had  spoken  very  ught^ 
of  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Clarke  whoi  ft 
operated  against  thev  duke,  but  that 
l^  attributed  to  it  considerable  weight 
when  she  was  employed  in  swearing  ^ 
debt  off  her  own  shoulders,  and  m 
swearing  a  sum  of  money  into  the 
pockets  of  a  set  of  swindlers."  Mr 
Manners  Sutton  replied,  <<  that  aa  bei 
felt  no  astonishment  when  Sir  Fnuxaa 
took  up  the  business  in  the  manntr 
which  he  had  done,  so  he  felt  no  sun* 
prise  that  the  events  which  had  sub- 
sequently been  brought  to  U^ht  should 
have  produced  no  change  m  his  opi- 
nions,--opinions  in  v^ich  he  believed 
there  were  very  few  persons  who  would 
agree  with  him,  and  which*  he  had  not 
the  least  inclination  to  attempt  to 
shake.  It  had  been  distinctly  proved^ 
that  the  principal  wkness  against  his 
royal  highness  had  received  promises, 
aod  did  actually  receive  bribes,  for  the 
evidence  which  she  ^ve.  The  public 
had  thus  seen  how  httle  that  evidence 
was  to  be  depended  upon ;  they  had 
had  time  to  cool  from  Mie  fever  vhioh 
had  so  studiously  been  excised,  and 
their;opiniQn,  in  consequence,  had  be^ 
materially  changed.  Ii  any  proof  were 
necessary,  Colonel  Wardle  might  be 
appealed  to,  who  was  now  in  his  phice, 
and  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  thi9 
discussion."  Col.  Wardle,  being  thuf 
called  upon,  observed,  **  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  have  said  a  woid  upon 
the  subject,  if  it  had  not  been^for  thi^ 
perspnal  appeal,  Much  had  been  said 
concerning  the  tran«|ctiona  subsequent 
to  the  inquiry,  and  much  stress  laid 
upon  the  assertion,  that  one  of  the 
vfitncsses  had  been  bribed  to  give  tes^ 
timony  which  she  afterwards  oontra<^ 
dieted  on  her  oath ;  but  at  the  time 
vheti  th^t  witiws  WW  giving  this  <?oq^ 
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tradictk>D9  she  was  a  rich  pensioner  of 
400L  a-year,  and  had  also  receiyed  a 
wry  considerable  sum  of  money:  it 
was  for  those  who  gave  her  that  pen- 
non, and  that  money,  to  state  for  wlutt 
aenrices  they  were  given,"— The  mo- 
tion  was  negatived'hy  a  very  large  ma- 
joritj— 296  against  47.  Mr  Wilbo^- 
farce  silently  voted  in  the  minority, 
with  a  few  other  most  respectable  mem- 
bers, who^  like  him,  dinppvoying  deep- 
ly of  what  was  done,  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  be  silent,  than  to  reyive  an 
agptation  which  had  happily  suboded ; 
for  the  affitators  were  now  labouring  to 
inflame  tiie  public  mind,  and  their  ob- 
ject was  sufficiently  ezplsuned  by  thdr. 
kmguage»  '^  What  could  have  induced 
tbe  prince,''  it  was  asked  in  one  journal, 
**  either  in  comoion  sense,  comnaon  de- 
cency, or  coounon  gratitude',  to  inflict 
such  a  disgrace  on  the  burning  oheeks 
of  hiscountrymen  i  Asfbrtheduke,  the 
mka  was  a  great  simpleton^  and  people 
wejip  not  to  be  told  that  ht  was  qne  of 
the  most  hnbecfle  persons  existing ; 
hut  the  prttice  must  either  have  lodked 
apon  the  office  of  comman<kr4n-chief 
as  an  office  of  no  consequence  or  diffi«^ 
cnlty,  or  he  must  b^  really  not  capable 
of  appreciating  either  the  ofioe  or  the. 
understanding,  and  therefore  almost  as 
weak  a  man  as  the  duke  himself.''-ri 
"People  have  been  fondly  lingering 
for  years  past,''  said  this  journalist^ 
"  round  th«  prince's  character,  in  pa- 
tient hope  of  seeing  it  become  fixed 
and  sohd }  and  if  it  commence  these 
ngaries  as  soon  as  it  finds  opportunit]r, 
all  that  they  can  do  is  to  attr&jute  to  it 
a  native  imbeciHty,-*an  inborn  ricket- 
tioeMof  nund,  which  it  is  now  too  late 
to  reetify,  and  which  can  no  longer  4>e 
bolstered  up,  even  to  appearances.  "«^- 
The  ei^  and  aim  ol  such  language  and 
such  writers  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
and  many  persons,  who  felt  the  impro- 
priety of  the  reappointment  as  strongly 
asLord  Milton  andMr  Wynn,  thought 
it  better  to  remain  silent^  tbm  to  ex- 


prew  that  opposition,  which  in  other 
times  would  have  been  their  duty,  but 
which  now,  they  thought,  would  give 
these  demagogues  opportunity  of  for-- 
warding  their  mischievous  designs. 

The  reappointment,  objectionable  as 
it  was,  was  not  unpopular,  and  it  was 
consonant  to  the  wishes  o^  the  army. 
The  duke,  though  too  solieitous  about 
trifles,  and  too  fond  of  the  fopperies 
of  the  parade,  had  yet  been  the  means 
of  introducing  great  and  material  im- 
provements in  the  army ;  improvements 
which,  aided  and  accelerated  as  they) 
have  been  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  are  raptdhr  tending  to  fender  our 
military  as  high  as  our  naval  fame« 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  power,  he 
added  to  these  benefits  the  signal  pnfr 
of  estabUshing  regimental  schools  upon 
the  Bell«systetn  $  that  perfect  system, 
which,  rendering  every  step  in  educa* 
tion  sure,  renders^  every  step  easy,  and, 
by  the  beauty  of  its  means,  secures  the 
attainment  m  its  end.     In  one  pmnt 
the  regimental  schools  depart  from  the 
sTstem  upon  which  they  are  founded  | 
tne  trial  by  jury  is  disused*  not  for  the 
sake  of  adopting  the  ridiouleifs  and 
s^ominable  punishments  with  which 
coarse  and  vulgar  quackerr  Ims  dis- 
guised and  degraded  Br  Bell's  system, 
but  because  uiiS' practice  was  fudged 
not  to  be  sufficiently  congenial  vritk 
the  spirit  of  tnOhary  discipline.     It  is^ 
to  be  wished  that  those  persons,  to 
whom  the  army  is  indebted  for  this 
mat  benefit,  had  thought  otherwise  | 
ror  the  institution  would  have  heed 
found  so  favourable  to  disfnplitte,  as 
well  astomdraisy  that  it  might  per* 
haps  have  found  its  way  into  uiearmy 
itself,  and  martial  kw  might  thus  have 
been  reformed  in  the  manner  most  ta 
be  desired. 

1,648,2601.  were  voted  for  the  com- 
missariat department*    The 
ordnance  estimates  amount-    AprH  I»^ 
ed  to  3,412,21 1 1.  1  Is.  lOd., 
exceeding  by  half  a  million  those  of. 
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tbe  precedio^  fear.     T^  ^xceti  w«ft 

oecasioeed  by  a  transfer  of  certain  ar- 
tioles  to  this  head  from  the  extfaordi- 
naries ;  by  a  charge  of  170>OOQL  prise 
money,  200,000  i.  for  foreign  fiernceB, 
9n  addition  of  13|000  men,  aaaouating 
to  4a,0p0l.,  ^nd  50|0Q01.  for  maea- 
zined ;  floatkig  powder  magastnes  na- 
ving  been  found  neither  eo  safe  por 
80  useful*  a«  Hiaga^es  on  sfaore^  and 

eventuaUy  vmtt  expen- 
M^rch  15.     aive.    The  ordinary  e^ti. 

matesof  the  nfk¥y  amount* 
ed  to  l,578,41Sl.f  the  extraordina^ 
Ties,  to  £,046»d00l. ;  the  estimates  £&r 
victuidling  ihe  army  at  o^tports  and 
foreign  statipAS,  to  UHSt^^L ;  the 
transport  serrioe,  imcludivg  expences 
$»r  Bick>  and  wounded,  imd  piisoners, 
to  4,062,9991.  Mr  Baokes  complain, 
cd,  that  these  estimates  had  increased 
between  one  and  two  ntiillions  i  but  Mr 
Yorke  replied,  thftt,  if  he  wopld  look 
into  the  detaila,  he  would  ^d  that  the 
increase  waa  not.  more  than  S06,000L 
Mr  Huskisson  wished  to  kaow  how 
ffu-  the  system  had  bieen  acted  upon  c^ 
transporting  soldiers  in  ^ips  of  war,-«<- 
M  system  which  had  been  lately  introdu- 
oed,  and  wUch  possessed  the  most  es- 
sential advantages  over  the  old  method. 
He  asked  also,  if  we  were  not  iacrea* 
aing  oi^r  naval  force  at  a  time  when  it 
.ipas  sufficiently  powerfuL  To  the  first 
of  t^se  questions  Mr  Yorke  replied, 
*<  thut,  whatever  might  be  said,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  against  employing 
lying's  idlips  as  transports,  the  adran- 
t^ges  of  safety  and  expechtion  arising 
from  the  system  were  such,  that  it  was 
being  t:onstantly  enlai^ed  upon.  We 
)iad  at  pvesent  two  t#o.4eckert  and 
twelve  large  frigates  employed  in  this 
manner,  in  which,  within  the  last  year, 
10,000  infantry  had  been  transported. 
It  was  now  regularly  asked  when  a 
ship  was  paid  off,  whether  it  could  go 
to  dea  again  as  a  diip  of  war  ;*  and  if 
not,  whether  it  would  make  a  troop- 
ship, and  at  what  expence.  Many  dim- 


cidties,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  way  * 
of  this  system,  were  got  over;  he  trusts 
ed  that  ther  would  ne^er  be  renewed  ; 
and  he  could  not  see  why  they  might - 
not  continue  to  extend  the  principle.'^ 
To  Mr  Huskisson^s  second  question^ 
why,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
the  enemy's  navy,  it  was  necessary,  to 
keep  so  many  ships  rtad^,  the  Br^t 
kml  replied^  <«  that  we  were  compelled 
to  keep  up  otu*  aumencal  supenrnty* 
because  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  all 
times  prepared  to  face  the  enemy  ift 
all  parts  of  the  gbbe,  aad  to  be  readjr 
to  meet  and  crush  his  squadrons  when-: 
ever  they  appeared.  The  plana  of 
Buonaparte,  for  estab^hiuff  a  formt« 
dabk  navy,  and  the  extent  et  his  means 
for  effecting  it,  were  always  to  be  borne 
in  miad.  He  had  akwady  54  ships  of 
the  line  ready  for  sea,  or  neai4y  ready» 
and  44  frigates.  In  additaon  to  these* 
accmrdbg  to  the  most  accurate  ae* 
coqnts  we  could  get,  he  had  build^, 
and  in  ordiiutry,  46  sail  of  the  li»e  f 
which  made  the  totalof  his  navy  amount 
to  110  ships  of  the  line,  and  44  firi* 
gates,<-.-a  prodigious  force,  when  the 
point  to  which  it  was  directed  was  ta« 
ken  into  consideration.  The  number 
of  our  ODim  ships  in  commission  did 
not  exceed  100  ships  of  the  line,  in^ 
dttding  sixty-fours.  The  ships  in  or- 
dinary would  be  greatly  diraiaishad. 
An  order  had  been  given  to  break  ujp 
the  ships  of  war,  frigates,  and  sloopst 
that  could  not  be  put  in  repair,  as  it 
was  tboe  worst  policy  to  keep  sueh 
by  in  ordinary ;  but  when  new  ships 
could  be  kid  up  in  ordinary,  and  sea- 
soned  b^ore  they  went  to  sea,  it  did 
diem  infinite  service.  The  ships  to  be 
launched  were  intended  to  be  so  lai4 
up,  and  when  the  time  came  at  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  leinforce  the 
British  navy,  it  would  be  so  reinforced, 
as  to  maintain  that  superiority  which 
was  necessary  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  country.  We  ought  not  mtrtij 
to  have  a  nuittoical  superiorly,  btt| 
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(^h  aa  iiMeuBg  sapenonty^  that  thp. 
epemf  could  not  even  hope  for  sue- 
c^ss,  9t%{  he  did  entertain  such  a  hope* 
ouB-|i|ftrer  ^ould  be  such  as  to  crush 
kat^tec/'         V 

AflWal  Harvey  rose  to  etre  ^s 
o]^oralnii  fatour  of  thf  ute  Of  king's 
shipsy  inttead  of  transportis.  If  they 
cost  thrte  times  as  much»  h^  said*  they 
were  stiU  ten  times  as  cheap.  We  had 
a  proof  of  their  superiotity  lately; 
swBie  jam  of  war  wei^  out  while  our 
tiwiipints  were  weathee*hound  9l  Fal- 
laoutky  m^  faefor?  thosQ  trantp<N*t8 
ooidd  iail»  we  had  informalioB  that  one 
qf  the  ships  had  entered  the  Tagus^^^^^ 
Sir  C.  Pole  said*  he  ^had  nevor  hesnrd 
89  dear  and  satisfactory  a  statement  as 
thH  which  the  first  lord  had  laid  before 
the  house :  increase  of  expeoce  was  not 
to  be  avoided*  bi|t  every  increase  car- 
lied  with  it  some  adequate  public  be* 
nefit*  He  hoped  the  plan  for  impro* 
viog  Plymouth  Sound  would  shortly 
he  aoted  uprai,  as  it  was  most  essential 
that  something  like  good  anchorage 
should  heafforded  to  the  convoys  which 
aasembk  there ;  he  hoped  sdso  that 
something  would  be  done  toward  the 
loBg4alked  of  harbour  at  Northfleet. 
At  present  we  had  no  place  to  receive 
the  ships  which  came  in  from  all  parta 
of  the  world*  and  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe  such  a  place  ought  to  be 
itgarded  as  a  sine  qua  non.— »Mr  Yorke 
replied,  thatthe  plans  respecting  North- 
Beet*  smd  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth 
Soand*  were  under  consideration*  and 
tbe  residt  was  likely  to  be  favourable 
to  their  adqptioB.  He  thought  it  high- 
ly dearaUe  to  have  some  depot  for 
shipping  in  the  Thames*  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  we  ought  at 
once  to  go  to  the  extent  of  the  plan 
proposed^  It  might  be  be^n  on  a 
great  gei^ral  plan*  and  earned  on  by 
oegrees,  as  the  circumstances  and  means 
of  the  country  vrould  admit,-— In  the 
coarse  of  the  evening  Mr  Croker  rose 
tp  o^plain  9sm  item  of  the  estimates^ 


Th^  sekry  of  tHe  first  lord  was  nxk 
what  it  there  appeared  to  be  ;  for  Mr 
Yorke*  in  consequence  of  his  holdings 
a  teUership  of  die  Exchequer*  had  de«^ 
cUned  taking  the  fuU  salary,  and  givea 
up  annually  SOOOL 

Sir  C.  Pole  complained  of  the  de« 
layV  and  abuses  of  the  Corurt  of  Adndh 
ralty.  To  exemplifr  this,  in  one  in- 
stance out  of  many,  he  said,  that  the 
blockadingfquadron*  under  Lord  D  un* 
can,  had,  in  1799,  captured  several 
ships  which  were  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  blockade,  and  the  proceedaof  those 
ships  were  not  yet  disttibttted.-**Th» 
brought  forth  a  long  explanation  on  a 
subsequent  nig^t  from  air  -  * 

W.  Scott  and  Mr  Rose.  March  22. 
^  Claims  to  the  ships  in* 
question  had  been  put  in  by  persons 
residing  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Trieste* 
and  Fiume*  and  much  delay  was  oc<« 
casioned  by  investigating  their  claims  ; 
nevertheless,  the  investigation  com- 
menced about  the  end  of  1799,  and 
the  final  adjudication  of  all  claims  took 
^ace  in  May  1801.  The  money  was 
left'  to  be  distributed,  and  if  the  agents 
did  not  act  properly,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Admiralty  Court:  the 
agents  were  employed  by  the  partiea 
themselves*  and  the  court  had  nothing 
to  do  Mrtth  them.  After  the  condemn 
nation  of  the  vessels,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit* 
and  this  was  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal;  and  the  Admiralty  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  delays  which  oc- 
curred there,  than  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench  had  to  do  with  the  delays  which 
might  occur  with  the  writs  of  error 
carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Meantime,  the  money,  which  had  been 
all  the  while  at  interest,  was  vested  iir 
Exchequer  bills*  with  the  consent  of 
all  thef  parties  concerned."  Sir  C. 
Pole  replied,  *^  that  he  hoped  this  ex« 
planation  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  but  it  was  not  so  to  him  $  for 
no  expkm^imi  could  be  satisfactory  in 
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accounting  for  a  de^aytif  twelve  years. 
This  delay  he  stated  ^s  a  grievaneet 
which  ought,  with  many  of  the  same 
kind,  to  be  inquired  int<^  and  corrected; 
be  did  not  make  it  a  charge  against 
the  right  honourable  aad  learned  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  nor  did  he 
alate  it,  either  in  tone  or  temper,  as 
siich ;  but  as  one  of  those  evils  which 
called  aloud  for  remedy*  This  he  had 
done,  and  this  he  would  do  over  and  over 
again,  there  or  elsewhere,  without  the 
i^allest  hostility  against  any  man." 

Mr  Rose  8»d,  ^^  that  if  the  honour- 
able admiral  diought  the  ii^erests  of 
the  navy  were  neglected,  he  trusted  he 
should,  in  a  few  minutes,  prove  the 
contrary  to  be  the  fact.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  act,  in  June  1809,  nine 
thousand  cases  had  been  made  out  un? 
der  bis  inunediate  direction,  and  so  ar- 
rangtd,  that  if  any  person,  belonging 
to  any  ship,  applied  to  him  respecting 
the  prize  money  to  which  he  migiit 
think  himself  entitled,  he  could  in  one 
hour  let  him  know  when  the  prize  was 
condeomed,  what  w^  the  amount  of  his 
share,  and  give  him  all  the  requisite 
information  on  the  subject.  ^  Six  hun? 
dred  pf  these  cases  had  been  made  out 
by  himself.  Their  amount  in  money 
was  ^000,000L  sterling.  He  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  be- 
nefit the  captors,  by  putting  their 
mosey  out  to  intereM,  and  relieving 
them  from  the  extortion  of  ageiita. 
T^  annual  capt^ires  amounted  on  the 
average  to  1,000,0001.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  war,  therefore,  they  were 
7,000,0001.,  of  which  but  a  small  part 
had  been  out  at  interest  for  the  cap- 
tors. Five  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  put  out  to  in* 
terefl^  by  the  agents  for  their  own  be- 
nefit. One  agent  alone  iiad  had  as 
much  as  300,000L  out  at  interest  to 
his  own  advantage.  This  had  been 
put  a  stop  to,  and  the  benefit  trans- 
ferred to  the  captors.  In  the  charges 
of  agents  accounts,  he   had   saved 


l^,00(Bf  per  year,  to  the  capibrs.  He 
saved  them  50,0001.  per  year  salvage. 
He  had  most  anxiously  laboumd  to 
promote  the  interest  of  t^  ^tff'  ?? 
every  respect.  Therafore  he  f(^hur^ 
when  he  found  that,  notwithstal^nfir 
sdl  he  had  d6ne^  insinuations  were  stM 
thrown  out,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
navy  was  not  attended  to.  He  ho« 
ped  the  gallant  admiral  would  not  say- 
that  which  miffht  tend  to  raise  a  c^- 
mour  among  the  lower  classes  in  the 
service.  \V  hen  such  statements  were 
thrown  out,  the  pers<uis .  cenoeivBi^ 
themselvet  entitled  to  prize  money- 
were  so  inflamed,  that  it  was  imposdt 
ble  to  make  them  listen  to  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  They  might  reason 
with  them  toaU  eternity  witl^ut  effect* 
He  was  conscious  their  claims  had 
never  beea  neglected ;  and  he  tlM>ught 
the  gallant  aiuniral  could  hardly  name 
a  saibr,  or  a  sailor's  father,  mother,  or 
relation,  who  had  written  to  him  with- 
out obtaining  prompt  attention  and  a 
proper  answer.  If  they  were  in  Lon- 
don, his  doors  were  always  ready  opeo 
to  them,  and  he  saw  them  hunself, 
heard  their  complaints,  and  gave  them 
all  the  inibraiation  in  his  power.  They 
were,  however,  so  very  difficult  to  con^ 
vince  of  that  which  was  right,  aitsr 
such  statements  as  those  which  he  had 
alluded  to  had  gone  abroad,  that  it 
was  most  desiraUe  such  should  not  be 
made  upon  slight  grounds." 

Sir  C.  Pole  repued,  that  in  bringing 
these  subjects  forward,  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  his  country's  welfare  ^ 
<<  and,'*  said  he,  <<  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  existence  oT  this 
country,  that  the  fleet  should  have  no 
just  cause  £or  dissatisfution.  Those 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  con* 
sidering  how  much  more  numerous  She 
governed  are  than  the  governors,  will 
think  with  me,  that  it  is  as  well  that 
public  opinion  and  justice  should  be 
with  us ;  and  do  those  gentlemen  flat- 
ter themselves  that  the  sailor  is  igao- 
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lant  ofthe  delays,  and  of  tlie  evils  and 
iojustice  which  usually  attend  delay  ? 
I)o  they-  think  I  am  betraying  a  se- 
etft  ?  Tnev  know  but  little  of  the  class 
«f  T^gn  I  allude  to»  if  they  do  suppose 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  right  ho- 
oourable  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  hath 
thisnight  developed  abuses,  hath  stated 
^uds  and  iooipositions  on  the  British 
4ief  n^^^  such  as  were  never  before  de» 
fci^cd  tpthis-house  ;  and  will  thecom- 
nuttoe  shut  their  eyes  to  them  i  Are 
tfiej  prepared  to  say,  the  seamen  have 
not  had  cause  of  cpmplaint  i  It  i^  im- 
noatezial  to  my  present  yievr  of  the 

rtion,  M^Ktoer  th^cause  rests  with 
agents  or  wMi  the  Admiralty 
Courts*  The  pntere^ts  of*  the  ^eamep 
are  neglected ;  ^4  my  opinion  still  is, 
that  the  foult  lays  with  t^  court ;  but 
At  evils  exists  and  oiight  tp  be  cured.'' 
Mr  Stephen  ssiid,  **  (hat  considering 
the  ponsequences  which  might  result 
from  precipitate  charges  of  this  nature, 
he  widied  Sir  Charles  had  seen  the 
propriety  of  making  inquiry  before  he 
brought  them  forward  in  this  pubfic 
onmier.  It  ought  to  be  recollected, 
thjftt  all  these  charges  were  conveyed  to 
our  seanoenr— well  meaning  men,  }>utof 
waim  passions,  and  in  some  instancy 
taOf  no  doubt,  but  ill  infonDe4  f  an^ 
^8  it  had  been  emphatically  said,  that 
9  rot  might  be  prodqced  in  the  wooden 
usalk  of  Old  England,  he  hoped  in 
future  the  honourable  baronet  would 
take  care  to  inquire;  otherwise  he 
mi^t  dp  more  harm  than  all  his  gal« 
limtry  ^^d  services  would  suffice  to  re- 
pair or  compensate."  Sir  Franci3  Bur- 
dett  icplied,  **  that  it  would  not  ))e  easy, 
perk^ps,  tp  persuade  gentlemen  of  the 
learned  prcifesaionsof  the  evils  of  delay  j 
but  while  such  ruino^  delay  existed, 
what  was  it  to  the  navy  that  the  judge  of 
the  Admiralty  was  of  such  di^nguished 
ahility,  andjofree  from  blan^?  ror  the 
4elay  of  twelve  years,  perhaps,  in  reality 
nobody  was  to  hlame,  and  certainly  he 
imputed  blame  to  no  one.    The  coun* 


try  was,  however,  gmdy  indebted  to 
persons,  who,  like  SirC.  Po4ei^ezposed 
themselves  to  obloquy  by  bringing  for* 
wafd'gnevances  ;  whether  those  grie- 
vances were  real  or  imaginary,  it  waa 
generally  seen  that  some  ameliorition 
was  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  .whoever 
might  afterwards  take  credit  for  the 
good  that  was  done."  ^ 

Sir  Francis  spoke  truly,  when  he 
said,  that  these  evils  might  exist,  and 
yet  no  blame  attach  to  any  person; 
the  endless  procrastinations  mid  ex« 
poices  of  law  are  of  this  nature,  and 
great  evils  assuredly  they  are.  Lord 
Cochrane  pursued  the  subject.  He 
produced  m  the  house  the  copy  of  a 
proctor's  bill  from  Malta, 
which  measur^  six%thoms  June  6« 
and  a  quarter^  ^*  This  proc** 
tor,"  he  said,  •^  acted  in  jhe  double 
capacity  of  proctor  and  nuu^aL;  and 
ip  the  former  capacity  feeM  himself 
for  consulting  and  instructing  himself 
as  counsel,  jury,  and  judge,  all  which 
he  himself  represented  in  the  character 
pf  marshal ;  so  that  ^U  tl^ese  fees  were 
for  himself  in  the  pne  character,  ai^ 
paid  to  the  same  himself  in  the  other* 
The  Vagrant  abuses  in  the  Vice-Ad- 
i)airalty  Court  4tt  Malta  lyould  asto- 
nish aU  who  heard  them^  As  one  in- 
stance, he  stated,  that,  on  the  taxing  f 
bill,  the  court  deducted  ^crowns,  and 
charged  35  for  their  trouble  in  doing  k. 
A  vessel  was  valued  at  $608  crowns ; 
the  net  proceeds  amounted  to  no  m>re 
^han  1900  $  all  the  rest  had  l^een  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  prize  pourt.  Captain 
Brenton  sent  in  13  small  vessels,  aqd  a 
charge  of  3767  crowns  ws|s  made  for 
condemning  them;  (his  occasioned  a 
severe  remonstrance  on  his  part,  upon 
which  the  judge  deducted  3504^  and 
was  glad  to  accept  263»  rather  than 
that  the  business  should  be  brought 
forward  in  England.  He  himself  com- 
plained once  to  the  Admiralty  here  of 
exorbitant  charges  in  this  prize  court, 
^d  th^  opinions  of  the  attorney  spd 
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Lastly^  he 
nd  got  no 
ress  which 
where  the 
crown  law-officers  had  advised  him  to 
apply.^*     Lord  Cbchrane^  after  this 
statement,  moved  for  certain  papers, 
iVhich,  he  said,  would  prove  that  the 
judge,  the  marshal,  and  the  register  of 
the  Vice*Admiralty  Court  at  Malta, 
had  abused  their  offices.     MrYorke 
replied,  that  the  "  statement  which  his 
lordship  had  laid  before  the  house  seem- 
ed prim^fade  to  support  his  charges. 
Many  of  the  papers  for  which  he  moved 
must  be  brought  from  Malta,  and  the 
investigation,  therefore,  couid  not  take 
place  this  session ;  btit  some  •  reform 
might  be  necessary  in  some  of  these 
departments,  and  he  hoped  Lord  Coch- 
rane would  persevere  in  his  purpose,  if 
he  found  just  ground ;  for  it  was  highly 
proper  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied 
to  these  evils,  if  they  existed.**  Sir  John 
Nichols,  the  king's  advocate,  agreed 
with  the  first  lord,  that  the  case  called 
for  inquiry.      "  The  Admiralty  Court 
here,*'  he  said,  **  had  no  authority  in 
matters  of  prize  over  that  at  Malta, 
from  which  the  appeal  lay  to  the  king 
in  comicii.  He  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  judge  of  that  court  was 
a  man  of  talents  and  integrity  ;  he  was 
absent,  and  he  was  a  judge,  and  no 
prejudices  ought  to  be  admitted  against 
rrim  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
beard  in  his  defence.     The  regulation 


of  the  feea  had  probably  been  left  to 
him;  because ^e  could  hardly  have 
any  interest  in  augmenting  them  ;  for 
he  was  only  entitled  to  20001.  a-year 
out  of  them,  and  they  could  hardly 
faU  below  that  sum.** 

That  great  and  grievous  impositions 
are  continually  practised  in  prize  cases^ 
especially  in  our  foreign  possessions,  » 
too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  but  Lord' 
Cochrane  was  a  man,  who,  when  he 
felt  these  grievances,  or  thought  of 
them,  could  not  repress  his  indignation  ; 
and  thus  setting  out  with  good  inten- 
tions and  a  good  cause,  in  the  progress 
of  the  business  he  g^erally  contrived, 
by  his  precipitance  and  intemperance, 
to  put  himsllf  in  the  wrong.  **  Three 
years  had  passed,**  he  said,  <*  since  he 
memorialed  the  Admiralty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  dispute  with  the  court 
at  Malta,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  precipitation.**  Yet  what 
had  Lord  Cochrane  done  after  his  last 
ineffectual  application  to  the  judge  at 
Malta  ?  He  went  to  the  court-room 
of  the  Vice-Admiraltv,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  cnarges  in  his  bills 
with  the  table  of  estabHshedfees,  which, 
according  to  act  of  parliament,  **  should 
be  suspended  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  court.**  After  looking  for  it  in 
vain  in  the  court,  and  in  the  registry, 
whither  he  was  first  directed  by  his 
majesty's  advocate,  he  was  told,  that 
he  might  see  itaffixed  on  a  door  leading 
to  the  adjoining  room.  The  table  was 
certainly  not  in  its  place  ;  but  it  was 
as  certainly  not  concealed,  as  Lord 
Cochrane  complained :  it  was  accessi- 
ble, and  he  might  have  collated  the 
charges  with  it,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
do ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  took  it 
down  and  carried  it  away.  This  be- 
ing, of  course,  consideredas  a  contempt 
of  court,  the  judge  sent  him  a  monition, 
requiring  him  to  return  the  paper,  or 
suffer  the  consequence  ;  he  did  not 
comply,  and  the  deputy-marshal  wa^ 
then  ordered  to  arrest  him*     Lcfr4 
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Coclirane  knew  that  this  person  had 
not  been  properly  instituted  in  his  of- 
fice* and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attempted  to  touch  him  unlawfully. 
This  threat  was  effectual  to  one  who, 
knew  the  insufficiency  of  his  own 
powers,  and  the  character  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  and  Lord 
Coch^uie  walked  tt|^  streets  of  Malta 
in  defiance  of  the  court  for  about  a 
week,  till  another  deputy-marshal  was 
legally  appointed*  who  waited  upon 
liim  at  the  house  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  navy*  and  presented  his  warrant. 
X*ord  Cochrane  made  no  resistance ; 
but  he  refused  to  stir  in  obedience*  and 
accordingly  was  carried  upon  his  chair 
to  a  carnage,  and  then  to  prison.  He 
was  brou^t  before  the  court;  and, 
according  to  the  course  of  its  proceed- 
ings, the  depositions  of  two  persons 
were  read  against  him,  and  %e  was  re- 
quired to  answer  the  charge^  This  he 
j^used  to  do,  denying  the  authority 
of  the  court,  and  objecting  to  its  pro- 
ceedings, against  which  he  was  allowed 
to  make  a  protest.  He  was  offered 
liberty  on  l^il,  but  this  he  refused ; 
^d,  having  remained  a  few  days  in 
prison,  escaped  at  midnight  from  the 
window  by  a  single  rope,  and  returned 
to  England. 

These  things  occurred  in  February 
and  March,  and  no  allusion  was  made 
to  them  when  Lord  Cochrane  brought 
forward  his  complaints,  except  that 
Sir  John  Nichols,  speaking  in  defence 
of  Dr  Sewell,  the  judge,  8»d,  his  lord- 
ship knew  he  was  not  wantine  in  spi- 
rit to  execute  what  he  thought  right. 
Some  weeks  afterwards,  however.  Lord 

Cochrane  made  a  full  state- 
«/%  18.  ment  of  the  whole  of  these 

transactions,  and  askedof  the 
Speaker,  whether  hisimprisonmentwas, 
or  was  not,  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
parliament.  The  Speaker  replied  uiu»: 
*^  With  respect  to  the  privilegesi  of  the 
.housci  1  k^w  of  po  means  of  enfor- 


cing tl 
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or  that  could  authorise  him  to  say,  tliat 
the  privileges  o£' parliament  were  in- 
fringed in  his  person  for  such  conduct.** 
Lord  Cochrane  then  moved,  that  a 
committee  ^ould  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct;  of  the  judg^, 
registrar,  marshal,  and  their  deputies  ; 
and  Mr  P.  Moore  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. Mr  Yorke  objected  to  it "  because 
the  case  was  one  of  the  most  frivolous 
Jie  had  ever  noet  with  ;  because  Lord 
Cochrane,  if  he  had  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint, should  have  made  it  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  that  board  would  have  in- 
vestigated the  complaint ;  and  became 
the  complaint  was,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, a  complaint  against  himself.  He 
had  this  to  state  to  the  noble  lord,  that 
^f  he  had  not  been  an  officer  on  half- 
pay,  he  would  have  heard  from  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  in  a  different  way* 
With  respect  to  the  lAarshal  exerct** 
sing  the  office  of  proctor  in  conjunc- 
tion, he  would  recommend  an  inquiry 
to  be  made,  as  it  was  contrary  to  th^ 
express  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. J3ut  with  respect  to  the  noble 
lord's  case,  it  was,  he  must  repeat  it» 
one  of  the  most  frivolous  cases  ever 
brought  before  parliament." 

The  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  Some  assertions  and  opi- 
nions which  Lord  Cochrane  advanced 
when  he  first  brought  the  subject  of 
the  courts  at  Malta  before  parliament, 
had  been  remarked  with  surprise  at 
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idertake  to 
he  Court  of 
id  do  theif 
force  in  the 
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iraa  employ-* 
g  might  De 
^  a-yeari" 
;ling8  of  the 
era  had  any 
duty,  when 
lid  not  pay 
em.''    This 
»  the  naval 
f  strange  ill 
:er  himielff 
hed  gallan- 
tryt  he  again  advanced,  up- 
Jidif  17*     oi^piaking  another  n^^on 
for  papers,  and  repeaipjrliis 
assertion,  that  the  abuses  in  the  Admi. 
ndty  Courts  cost  the  nation  yearly  not 
less  than  five  millions  in  additional  navy 
establishments.   <<  Mr  Rose,''  said  he» 
**  has  expressed  his  persuasion  that  the 
interests  of  the  navy  are  best  protected 
by  being  in  the  care  of  the  king's 
proctor ;  that  is,"  continued  his  lord- 
ship, **  under  the  absolute  controul  of 
one  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  majesty's  business  in 
two  courts,  and  the  monopoly  of  li- 
belling and  prosecuting  to  condemna- 
tion  sul  the  captures  made  by  the  navy, 
possesses  also  The  exclusive  privilege  of 
<:onducting  the  numerous  and  intricate 
litigations  which  have  arisen  of  late 
years  out  of  the  seizure  of  neutrals  ; 
causes  in  which  not  only  the  property 
detained  is  at  stake,  but  all  that  a  cap- 
tor possesses  is  answerable   for  tne 
costs  of  suit  and  (kmurrage,  which,  if 
he  is  unable  to  pay,  he  may  be  thrown 
into  gaol,  not  tor  errors  or  misconduct 
of  his  own,  but  owing  to  neglect  ari- 
sing from  confusion  in  an  office  where 
there  have  formerly  been  from  1800 
to  2000  causes  in  progress  at  one  and 
the  same  time  |  an  evil  which>  unfortu^ 


nately  for  the  country,  is  working  it» 
remedy  in  a  way  highly  prejudicwi  to 
its  best  interests.  Let  me  ask,  would 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen  oppo« 
site  exert  themselvfc  with  zeal,  if  every 
motion  they  made  subjected  f  helm  t<k 
risk  of  costs,  damages,  and  imprison* 
ment  i  They  would  not  sit  on  these 
soft  cushions  unlqps  they  were  amply 
paid,  although  it  is  easier  to  do  86 
than  to  make  captures  on  the  enemy'd 
coast.  How  would  they  like  to  be 
compelled,  as  the  navy  is,  to  emploj* 
one  attorney  to  conduct  all  their  ai-^ 
fairs,  even  it  he  had  not  their  oppo-« 
nents  interests  also  to  promote,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  procurator  general  ? 
Will  such  managentent  of  their  affiatrs 
encourage  the  navy  to  impede  suspi- 
cious commerce  in  neutral  bottoms  ? 
And  if  the  condemnation  of  a  boat 
costs  as  Much  as  the  condemnation  of 
a  ship,  is  not  the  capture  of  the  ene« 
my's  coasting  commerce  virtually  dis* 
couraged  ?  "^ 

<<  Nothing,"  he  continued,  **  can 
better  demonstrate  the  effect  which 
tht  dread  of  fraud  and  neglect  in  the 
procurator's  office  has  on  the  exertions 
of  the  navy,  than  an  account  before 
the  house,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  numbers  of  causes  belonging  to  the^ 
whole  navy  amounted  only  to  92,  in- 
cluding droits  of  the  admiralty  and 
Crown  5  while  about  three  dozen  pri- 
vateers, possessing  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  employing  counsel  of  their 
own  choice,  had  actually  110,— not  in^ 
judicious  captures,  but  such  as  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  decisions  df  the 
lower  courts.  The  navy  are  told,  by 
a  public  minute  in  the  procurator  ge- 
neral's office,  <  that  it  is  the  king's  proc^ 
tor's  particular  desire,  in  respect  to  his 
bills,  first,  that  in  ail  successful  cases 
they  should  be  made  out  moderately  ; 
secondly,  that  in  unsuccessful  cases  the^ 
should  contain  those  fees  only  whicfl 
are  allowed   en  tasation^'  -  Feriaii 
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\  entitled  to  that  zxti 
|lion ;  and  permit  me  to 
t^  who  is  desirous  to 
DceptioQ  that  prevailf 
in  the  navy,  if  he  thinks  that  were  the 
commanding  officers  all  compelled  to 
employ  one  tailor^  (the  chancellor's  fer 
instancey)  that  it  would  be  quite  satis* 
^tory  to  learUf  whilst  there  was  a 
certaintj^f  their  doth  being  damaged^ 
that  hc»|kut  and  sewed  by  oMwo^ 
men  it  ^S^n^de  up  cheaper,  as  might 
h^scertained  bv  a  minute  l>ehind  the 
ffl^p-board ;  *  that 
taloPs  particular  d 
his  bills,  first,  that  tl 
be  moderate  in  theii 
coat  fitted  ;  and  se 
that  they  shoul^  tal 
could  get.'     Woul<i 
restricted,  and  desii 
or  care,  stimulate  t 
dram ;  tmd  woi^  not  they  quit  one 
job  and  take  up^nother  ?  Would  the 
interests  of  all  be  best  protected  thus  V^ 
Lord  Cochrane  instanced  a  case  of 
o^ture,  wherein  the  captor  had  a  ba- 
lance of  111.  148.  against  him  m  the 
prize  courts,  after  the  prizes  were  con- 
demned.    He  stated  a  case  wherein 
6S1.  were  deducted  from  a  bill  upon 
taxation,  and  the  same  sum  to  a  far- 
thbg  charged  for  taxing  it ;  and  he 
asked  the  attorney-genenu,  whether  he 
did,  or  did  not,  receive  twenty-two  gui- 
neas out  of  the  pockets  of  the  navy 
for  every  cause  which  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  though  he  had  at- 
tended but  once  there  since  the  court 
commenced  sitting  in  November.  **  Is 
tins,'*  said  he^  *^  one  of  the  law  charges 
which  the  treauurer  has  no  occasion  to 
disapprove  of  ?  And  doed  he  think  it 
right  that  the  procui^atoi",  the  boasted 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  navy^ 
ttiould  not  only  pay  the  attorney-ge- 
neral for  staging  away,  but  fee  another 
for  coming  to  court,  and  performing 
hit  duty  i  I  have  passed  nearly  20  years 


blockade,  and  all  other^f  nay,  I  anl 
deady  of  opinion,  that  if  the  courts 
were  reformed,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
our  coimtry  if  one  third  ^f  our  shipa 
were  converted  into  fire-wood.  I  anl 
sure  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi^i 
ralty  would  not^vote  against  the  ^ro* 
duction  of  papers  and  fim  investisnition^ 
if  he  knew  the  extent  of  the  evu :  He 
has,  however,  no  means  personally  to 
become  acquaiqled  with  the  fact»,  and 
there  are  but  few  who  will  ventiare  to 
inform  him.'' 

The  papers  for  which  Lord  Cocha 
rane  moved,  were  intended  to  prove  a 
charge  of  bribery  in  one  case,  and  of 
extortion  in  another.  In  the  latter 
case  it  appeared,  that  the  naval  officer 
concemeid  had  expressed  his  thanki 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  the 
promptness  with  which  th^  businesa 
had  been  investigated^  and  to  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court.  In  the  former^ 
it  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
the  money  was  paid  for  informatioD^ 
without  which  the  vessel  could  not 
have  been  condenmed,  and  that  no 
part  of  it  had  gone  to  the  king's  proc« 
tor  or  his  officers.  Lord  Cochnme't 
general  feelin?  upon  the  subject  wa9 
but  too  well  founded  ;  but  he  ascri« 
bed  the  delays  and  expences  of  le- 
gal proceedings  to  fraud  and  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  individuals  ;  and* 
the  particular  eround  of  complaints 
whichhcadduced^appeaiedi  when  thty 
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jiprffB*  Mediterranean  and  at  Lis- 
bon^  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
.per  cent,  on  all  pay  remitted  to 
All  he  wished  was,  that  in  this 
^ct  they  should  be  put  on  a  foot* 
!ng  with  the  army,  and  i'^P«e  their 
pay  at  paQ|^f  Mr  Yoi^If  replied* 
«*  that  if  this  were  done,  the  country 
would  suffer  an  annual  loss  of  25»000l« 
for  remittances  to  officers  on  the  Me* 
diterranean  ^^^^M^oi^^'  ao^he  como 
mon  men  ^^HJ^fthink.|Pat  they 
had  a  r^g^tlMmfly^^  The 

rnl  was  not  w^^  Jitture  permanent } 
and  the  exchan  jg^^hich  was  a^inst 
«•  now,  might  hereafter  become  ta  CHir 
favo^  And  if  the  woposed  remedy 
wereVopted,  it woumnave a  tendency 
to  turn  many  of  our  officers  into  nlo« 
Bey  brokers.     He  believed  also,  that 

'  the  officers  would  draw  more  bills,  if 
those  bills  were  to  be  paid  at  par ;  and 
lie  thought  that  the  very  evil  of  losing 
considerably  by  drawing  on  Eniffland, 
might  perhaps  have  the  good  effect  of 
producing  in  them  habits  of  ecoaomy 
and  frugality." 

This  reply  drew  forth  some  not  un- 
merited comments  from  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  began  by  acknowlcdjging,  in  just 
and  handsome  terms,  the  general  me- 
rits of  Mr  Yorke's  administration  at 
the  Admiralty,  «  which,"  he  said,  *«he 
luid  always  heard  spoken  of  with  the 
greatest  approbation  ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  must  entirely  disagree  with 
kim.  It  was  a  poor  comfort  to  the 
officers,  who  were  losing  ^  per  cent, 
out  of  their  pay,  to  teU  them^  that, 
•ome  time  or  another,  officers  might 
possibly  gain  by  the  rate  of  exchange. 
T#  be  sure,  if,  from  the  lacoaMi  of  a 


betaus4|S|ij^were  sent  to  serve  &dl 
€ountry%n!lie  Mediterranean.    The 
cxpence  of  remedying  this  evil  might 
well  ile  saved  on  some  olS|||aiart  of 
the^  navy  estimates  ;  bift  ^pT  could 
not,  it  would  never  be  grudged  bTlJhe 
Whitbread  felt  rigmy 
1,  and  forgot  the  petif 
:onomis£ing  reformetil* 
;  evil  was  admitted,  it 
1  by  Mr  Rose  and  Mr 
:  ther^  would  be  gteat 
listing  the  [tay  of  oSU 
^ssant  variations  of  £o* 
reign  eiichange.      In  some  cases*  it 
would  be  equivalent^  an  advance  oC 
30  per  cent,  dn  their  piy^-<— in  8ome>  it 
would  be  a  diminution  :  on  the  Ja* 
maica  station^  the  exchange  had  beea 
generally  12  per  cent^  in  their  favourer 
The  proposed  nnnedy  must  have  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  certain  kind  of 
flumey  brokerage  into  the  service;  and 
the  question,  being  intimately  connect- ' 
ed  with  that  of  exchanges,  was  com^ 
plicated  and  extensive*  For  these  re»< 
spns  Mr  Huskisson  wished  the  motioa 
to  be  withdrawn*     But  Captain  Ben^ 
nett»  with  natural  and  not  unbecoming 
warmth,  replied^  that  the  navy  had 
been  now  four  years  suffering  from  thia 
grievance ;  then*  memorials  had  bees 
past  over  in  silence ;  and  how  much 
longer  were  they  to  suffer  under  this 
cold- blooded  system  ?  Were  he  to  be 
alone,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  divide 
the  house.— Mr  W.  Adam,  at  Mr  Whit* 
bread's  suggestion,  prevented  this,  by 
moving  the  previous  question,— that  a 
measure,  which  they  thought  prema- 
ture, might  thus  be  disposed  of  for 
the  preseiit>  and  that  those  persona 
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1l?ho  wished  tbe  object  proposed  to  be 
c^^ted  might  support  it  hereafter. 

^Baptaini'  Ben  net  was  thus  enabled 
^Pliiiy  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to 
move  for  a  committee  upon 
Jfdy  12.  this  subject*  It  was  again  re- 
sisted upon  the  same  grounds^ 
and  the  first  lord  stated,  that,  with  in- 
tent to  lessen  a  grievance,  which  could 
not  without  great  difficulty  be  remo- 
ved, measures  would  be  tafcen  to  pre- 
vent ships  froni  remaining  on  their  sta- 
tions so  long  ;  seven  or  eight  had  now 
been  removed  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  nine  out  of  eleven  from  Lisbon.  It 
mPl  however,  deserving  of  remark,  he 
ofcerved,  that  officers,  instead  of  object- 
ing to  aerve  in  the  Mediterraiiean,  made 
it  aasptterof  solicitation  to  be  sent  there. 
Mr  RjQse  said,  *^  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  an  individual  to  be  placed  in  a  more 
disagreeable  situation  than  that  in  which 
he  stood,  compelled  as  he  was  to  give 
a  negative  to  the  motion.  Very  soon 
after,  he  came  into  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  this  question  came 
under  consideration.  He  consulted 
with  8#reral  officers  on  the  subject,  and 
found  die  difficulties  numerous,  and 
nearly  insurmountable.  If  the  measure 
Were  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be  gene- 
nd  through  every  station  ;  and  in  that 
Case,  great  part  of  the  navy  would  be 
losers  ;  and  he  was,  from  tne  result  of 
all  his  inquiries,  perfectly  convinced, 
that  on  the  whole  the  public  would 
lose  infinitely  more  than  the  officers 
could  possibly  gain  ;  for  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  gain  one  Shilling. 
He  should  be  sorry  it  should  go  abroad, 
or  be  understood  Out  of  the  house, 
that  this  motion  was  resisted  merely 
from  a  principle  of  economy  \  for  when 
the  real  benefit  of  the  service  was  in 
question,  economy,  merely  as  such, 
would  not  operate  ofi  his  mind." 

The  discussioiu  however,  did  not  end 
here.  Sir  C.  Pole  proposed  an  amend- 
anent,  that  the  house  should  go  into  a 
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committee  on  the  subject  6f  the  pay 
of  the  navy,  and  not  confine  their  in- 
quiries to  so  limited  a  part  of  it  as  the 
officers  serving  abroad.  Admiral  Har- 
vey seconded  the  amendment.  Lord 
•'Cochrane  said,  "  an  increase  of  pay  to 
the  seamen  would  be  of  little  advan- 
tage to  them,  so  long  as  the  present 
System  ^  continued.  He  had  in  hia 
hands  a  list  of  ships  of  war  in  the  East 
Indies*  The  Centurion  had  been  there 
11  years;  the  Rattlesnake,  after  14 
years,  came  home  the  other  day,  with 
only  one  man  of  the  first  crew}  the  Fox 
frigate  had  been  there  15  years  ;  the 
Sceptre,  8  years  \  the  Albatross,  1 2,  &q. 
Not  one  farthing  of  pay  had  been  gi- 
ven during  all  that  period  to  all  those 
men.  He  had  made  acalculation  on  the 
Fox  frigate,  and  supposing  only  100  of 
the  men  returned,  there  would  be  due 
25,0001.  to  the  crew,  not  including 
the  officers.  What  became  of  these 
sums  all  the  while  ?  The  interest  ought 
to  be  accounted  for  to  govern  tnent,  Or 
to  the  seamen  themselves.  The  Wil- 
helmina  had  been  10  years  j  the  Russel^ 
7  years ;  the  Drake,  6  years.  Nothing 
would  be  of  greater  service  than  the 
frequently  changing  the  stations  of 
ships,  which  might  be  done  without 
aiiy  inconvenience,  and  even  with  much 
advantage  to  the  East  India  Coni- 
pany's  ships.  The  seamen,  from  the 
want  of  their  pay,  had  no  means  of 
getting  many  necessaries  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  their  health  and  coni- 
fort.*» 

Lord  Cochrane  then,  in  that  unhap- 
py manner  which  prevents  his  good 
intentions  from  producing  any  good 
effect,  strayed  off  to  his  favourite  to- 
pic, and  repeated  the  assertion,  that  if 
the  Admiralty  Courts  were  properly 
reformed,  at  least  one  third  of  the  ships 
in  the  navy  might  be  scored  off.  "  The 
ministers,'*  he  said,  **  exultingly  asked 
what  was  become  of  the  commerce  of 
France ;  I  would  undertake  to  sheW 
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tbem,  before  we  were  eight-and-forty 
Jioiirs  on  the  coast  of  France,  at  least 
200  «ail  of  the  enemy's  vesselsy  and  I 
would  show  them  too  how  they  could 
be  got  at.  The  inattention  of  govern- 
ment to  the  profligate  waste  of  the 
public  money,  arises  from  their  unwill- 
ine^ness  to  believe  any  thine  contrary  to 
their  own  crude  notions.  I  affirm,  and 
I  beg  the  house  to  attend  to  my  state- 
ment, for  it  is  as  important  as  the  bu- 
siness of  Mrs  Clarke,  that  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  the  pay  of  a  captain  of  a 
first  rate  was  80l.  more  than  at  pi^ent* 
King  William,  when  he  came  over 
with  his  Dutch  troops,  whom  he  was 
much  more  anxious  to  attend  to  than 
he  was  to  attend  to  his  subjects  here, 
took  up  his  pen  and  cut  off  one  half  of 
the  pay  ;— so  much  for  foreign  troops  : 
but  sull,  taking  the  advance  of  prices 
into  view.  King  William  left  it  far  bet- 
ter than  it  is  now."  He  then  veered 
again  to  the  prize  courts,  and  declared 
that  the  French  coasting  trade  could 
not  be  checked,  unless  greater  encou- 
ragement were  given  to  the  captains. 
If  he  conunanded  a  ship  on  the  coast 
of  France,  by  keeping  at  a  good  dis- 
tance he  might  go  to  sleep ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  intercept  coasting  vessels,  the 
captain  must  be  on  deck  watching  all 
night.  Was  it  possible  that  officers 
should  do  this  merely  to  put  money  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  practised  iu 
the  Admiralty  Court  ?  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  worse  than  other  men  ;  but 
they  were  men,  and  would  be  actuated 
by  the  feelings  of  men.*' 

To  this  Captain  Beresford  replied, 
**  that  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  lately 
been  lounging  over  the  world  in  quest 
of  grievances,  did  not  seem  duly  to 
appreciate  the  exertions  of  the  officers 
employed  off  the  coast  of  France ;  they 
wanted  no  stimulus  to  do  their  duty, 
although  they  were  not  always  running 
vessels  under  batteries  to  get  hold  of 
a  few  crazy  boats,  which  were  worth 
nothing.    The  fact  is,*'  hfe  continued, 


<<  the  noble  lord  was  too  much  upon 
the  watch  ;  his  own  brother  desired 
me  to  put  him  to  bed,  and  I  did  90 
when  he  was  in  Basque  Roads,  or  he 
would  have  been  worn  out  by  the  ex- 
treme fatigue  which  he  wetit  throagh 
previous  to  that  gallant  exploit.**— 
Captain  Beniiett,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  said,  **  he  had  had  sevef^  con- 
ferences  with  the  Admiralty  on  th» 
subject,  and  wished  very  mucn  that  the 
business  should  have  originated  with 
them.  He  therefore  could  toot  be 
charged  with  bringing  forward  the 
motion  from  any  desire  of  popul^^ 
in  the  navy.  In  the  coursfe  of  th^TPt 
war,  the  marines  at  Malta  received  the 
dollar  at  6s.  lOd.,  whil^  the  amy  took 
it  at  4s.  6d.  In  the  ezpedq(m  to 
Walcheren,  the  s^rmy  and  na¥y  were 

gut  on  an  equality  in  this  reSpect,  and 
e  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  in 
other  instances.**  Mr  Rdse  repeated 
his  answer,  that  the  proposed  arrange 
ment  would  produce  more  inconvetd* 
ence  to  the  public,  than  advantage  t6 
the  navy  ;  and  the  house  theH  divided* 
H  for  the  motion,  54  againi^k. 

The  pay  of  the  army  was  als^rought 
before  parliament.  General  Gascoigne 
moved  for  a  committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  his  ma-  AprS  4* 
jesty*s  land  forces,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  distribution  of  money 
granted  by  parliament  for  the  pay  and 
allowance  thereof,  **  At  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  regular  regiments,  in  the 
year  1614,**  he  said,  **  sixpence  per 
day  was  fixed  as  the  regular  pay  of  « 
soldier ;  that  of  an  ensign,  at  six  days 
pay  of  the  private ;  the  lieutenants,  at 
eieht  ;•  the  captains,  at  sixteeii.  It 
Kmg  William's  reign,  ain  impfovement 
was  made  in  the  situation  ot  the  armj 
officers,  not  by  w^y  of  increase  of  pajt 
but  of  allowance.  An  injurious  prac' 
tice  had  prevailed  of  officers  withdraw- 
ing soldiers  froni  the  line  as'servants} 
in  lieu  thereof,  it  was  settled  that  each 
officer  should  have  a  servahti  or  a  bov^» 
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petisatioii  for  one.  In  W95f  ft  tieute- 
iHtnt- colonel's  pay  was  ITs.  ;  it  was 
l^s.  DOWy  and' the  incooM  tax  redu^ 
^  it  to  15s.  9d.  The  pay  of  a  major 
was  15s.  then ;  it  was  I66«  now,  and  the 
income  tax  reduced  it  to  14fS^  9d.  A 
captain  was  then  98.,  and  after  the  in- 
come tax  was  deducted,  it  amounted 
fo  the  same  sum  at  present.  Officers 
kad  then  also  certain  perquisites ;  each, 
captain  had  the  paying  of  his  own 
company,  ind  derived  from  401.  to  501. 
annually  from  non-eflFectites.  By  Mr 
Bnrke's  bill,  each  captain  was  allowed 
sol.  a-year  in  place  of  the  stock  purse. 
Wis  was  taking  the  company  at  the 
bw  establishment  of  40  men ;  but  if 
it  could  have  been  supposed  that  the 
eompaaj  might  amount,  as  it  now  did, 
on  an  average  to  80  men,  could  it  be 
thought  that  the  framer  of  the  bill 
wouU  have  objected  to  make  the  al- 
lowance 80L,  and  so  in  proportion  ? 
The  fact  then  was,  that  instead  of  any 
mcrease  having  been  made  to  the  pay. 
Or  even  to  the  sdlowances  of  officers, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  allowances 
to  which  they  were  entitled  in  1695 
were  infinitely  more  considerable  than 
Aey  were  now  in  1811,  He  might 
be  told,  that  the  captain's  pay  was  in* 
ereased  in  1^06 ;  but  how  wa^  it  in- 
creased ?  A  shilling  and  half-penny 
was  given  them  ;  the  shilling  was  im- 
mediately taken  away  by  the  income 
tax,  and  the  half-penny  alone  remain- 
ed. If  it  were  objected  to,  that  the 
trniy,  for  whom  he  now  volunteered  as 
advocate,  had  made  no  remonstrances, 
had  put  in  no  claim  on  the  sul^ect,  .he 
should  reply,  that  if  it  had,  he  would 
havebeea  the  first  man  in  that  house 
to  resist,  in  the  most  strenuous  manner, 
any  such  claim ;  because  he  thought  it 
hostile  to  every  principle  of  the  const!* 
tution,  that  an  armed  body  should  be- 
come deliberative.'' 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  he  could 
not  help  regretting  that  die  motion 
had  been  brought  forward.    **  There 


was  a  material  distinction  to  be  obser- 
ved between  the  pay  of  the  soldier  and 
the  pay  of  the  officer  j  that  of  the  soU 
dier  was  intended  to  supply  htm  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  $  but  tha^  of  the 
officer  was  more  in  the  m^ure  of  an 
honourable  reward  for  his  services,  the 
vdue  of  which  he  would  appreciate^ 
not  so  much  by  the  sum  it  contained, 
as  by  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
granted.  Besides,  every  officer  enter- 
ed  the  army  with  his  eyes  open ;  he 
knew  what  the  remuneration  was^  and 
the  house  might  depend  that  it  waa 
not  by  the  addition  of  a  lew  shillings 
in  the  day  that  they  would  obtain  men 
who  would  be  more  ambitious  of  the 
glory  of  their  country.  The  captakis 
had  obtained  an  increase  of  pay,  and 
the  allowance  for  forage,  lodging,  and 
travelling,  had  been  greatly  increased* 
Was  it  wise,  was  it  prudent,  to  refers 
question  of  this  importance  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee?  The  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  committee  would 
give  rise  to  expectations,  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  encouragre,  and 
might  produce  correspondent  claims 
from  the  navy.  If  the  house  could  be 
assured  that  this  was  a  measure  which 
would  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  ar- 
my>  there  might  be  some  reason  Ibr 
the  motion ;  but  if  its  effects  would  on« 
ly  be  to  open  a  wide  field  of  inquiry, 
it  was  &  useless  and  injurious  specula- 
tion. He  was  persuaded,  that  when 
they  considered  the  mischief  which 
might  arise  from  setting  afloat  such 
ideas  in  both  services,  as  the  motion 
was  calculated  to  give  rise  to,  and  re« 
fleeted  how  much  better  any  change 
would  come  from  another  quarter  than 
from  a  committee,  the  house  would 
agree  with  him  in  giving  a  negative  to 
the  motion.'' 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr  Huskisson  said, 
that  if  there  were  any  use  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Pamament,  it  was  in 
the  right  and  opportnnky  it  afford- 
ed of  diicufiing  aU  jfXfbm  mtuwcff 
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and  inveflitigating  all  alleged  grievances 
with  the  freedom  of  truth  ;  and  there 
could  not  be  a  more  dangerous  inno- 
yation  upon  one  of  their  oldest  and 
most  essential  privileges,  than  the  at- 
tempt to  resist  the  introduction  of  any 
question,  by  creating  objections  against 
it  out  of  the  imaginary  bad  consequen- 
ces which  it  was  presumed  would  arise 
from  its  discussion.  The  statement  of 
General  Gascoigne,  that  the, pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  had  experien- 
ced no  increase  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  was  not  contradicted  :  The  in- 
crease would  not  exceed  80  or  SO^OOOl. 
a-year^  and  what  was  that,  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  object  ? 
**  I  speak,"  said  Mr  Huskisson,  "  in 
the  hearing  of  those  members  of  the 
government^  who  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  their  own  salaries.  I 
tnot  complain  of  this ;  so  far  from  it, 
t  1  believe  it  to  have  been  absolute- 
ly necessary.  Men  high  in  public  of- 
fice were  so  poorly  paid,  that  while 
dischar^ng  great  public  trusts,  they 
were  living  upon  their  private  fortunes : 
therefore  I  do  not  complain  of  this  in- 
crease, but  it  is  an  argument  by  analo- 
gy in  favour  of  that  which  is  now  ask- 
ed for.  The  secretary  at  war  has  said, 
that  the  British  officer  does  not  enter 
the  army  merely  to  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence,— he  says  truly.  The  British  of- 
ficer enters  upon  the  career  of  his  pro- 
fession with  too  much  glow  of  heart 
to  think  of  less  than  the  fame  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  b  it  the  country  is  not  the  less 
bouiid  to  take  care  that  the  British 
officer  shall  not  suffer,  because  he 
thinks  infinitely  more  of  his  profession- 
al honour,  than  of  his  private  emolu- 
ment,— of  that  country's  interest  than 
of  his  own.  Can  he  live  upon  his  pay  ? 
Let  this  be  the  test  of  the  inquiry,— 
Can  he  live  upon  it  ?  And  are  we  not 
bound  in  justice  to  provide,  that  the 
officer  should  have  at  least  enough  to 
live  upon  ?  But  it  is  apprehended  that 
the  agitatinj^  this  questioa  may  cxcitQ 


unreasonable  expectations  in  the*  army, 
and  that  an  unfavourable  result  nnay 
produce  dissatisfaction.  Is  this  to  be 
expected  from  British  officers  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  we  are  capable 
of  suspecting  such  men  of  being  tempt* 
ed,  for  a  moment,  by  any  grievances^ 
real  or  imaginary,  to  forget  their  gre^ 
duty  to  themselves,  their  honourab^ 
jjfrofesusion,  and  their  country,  we  are 
unworthy  of  such  an  army." 

General  Tarleton  admitted  that  the 
officers  had  cause  for  complaint  j  for 
their  pay,  from  that  of  a  field  marshal 
down  to  that  of  an  ensign,  was  not. 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  the  rank 
which  they  ought  to  hold.  But  l\e 
said,  whatever  unpopularity  might  at- 
tach to  him  for  delivering  such  an  opi- 
nion, he  thought  the  present  question 
ought  not  to  be  agitated  in  a  time  o£ 
war,  and  wished  therefore  that  the  mo- 
tion should  be  withdrawn.-— General 
Gascoigne  would  not  consent  to  thisy 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  withoi^ 
a  division.  But  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  resisted,  and  the  feeling 
which  was  expressed  on  all  sides,  little 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the 
acknowledged  grievance  would  be  re- 
medied at  a  convenient  season. 

Two  other  points,  connected  with 
the  service,  deserve  mention  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  year.  The 
first,  because  it  exemplifies  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  government  to  remove  ex- 
isting evils ;  the  other,  because  it  exhi- 
bits the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
opponents  of  government  are  ever  rea- 
dy to  take  up  and  circulate  any  tale 
of  imaginary  oppression,  careless  whe- 
ther the  tale  be  true  or  false,  whose 
character  it  may  blacken, 
or  what  mischief  it  may  May  24. 
produce.  Mr  Croker  sta- 
ted to  the  house,  that,  according  to  the 
old  arrangement,  when  a  seaman  was 
permitted  to  procure  a  substitute,  in 
order  to  quit  the  service  himself,  his 
only  course  was  to  apply  to  personi 
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caMed  crimps,  who  chained  at  the  rate 
of  100  guineas  for  an  able-bodied  sea- 
many  and  50  for  a  landsman  ;  and  who 
insisted,  that  the  whole  sum  should  be 
deposited  at  first.  Months,  and  even 
years^  therefore,  elapsed  before  the  sub- 
stitute was  found  ;  and  the  individual 
who  paid  his  money,  had  often  sailed 
to  a  foreign  station,  or  perhaps  diedy 
before  the  object  was  accomplished. 
Government,  considering  this  a  grie- 
vance which  called  for  its  interference, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  iniqui- 
tbus  trade  of  crimps  altogether.  With 
this  view,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had 
deterniined  that  the  man  should  be  dis- 
charged the  moment  his  discharge  was 
paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  80  guineas  for 
an  able-bodied  seaman,  and  40  for  a 
landsman  ;  instead  of  the  50  and  the 
hundred,  as  charged  by  the  crimps,  un- 
der all  the  casualties  of  imposition  and 
delay.  The  money  thus  received  was 
carried  to  the  fund  for  raising  volun- 
teer seamen,  and  all  the  objects  of  the 
arrangement  were  fully  answered. 

Six  days  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
non,  Mr  Brougham  moved  for  minutes 
of  a  court  martial,  held  at  Barbadoes, 
on  Lieutenant  Richards,  of 
Jtt/y  18.  his  majesty's  guard-ship 
Dart,  saying,  **  that  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  parliament  would 
not  permit  him  to  pass  over  circumstan- 
ces which  he  was  in  possession  of,  and 
that  he  brought  it  forward  as  a  case 
for  farther  information.  A  seaman  on 
b6ard  this  ship  was  under  confinement 
for  very  bad  behaviour,  and  during  that 
confinenient  made  a  great  noise.  The 
captain  was  on  shore,  and  this  lieute- 
nant, being  much  irritated,  went  to  the 
man  and  infiicted  a  farther  punishment, 
—a  ptinishment  which  he,  with  great 
pain  and  regret,  believed  existed  in  the 
navy,  the  punishment  of  gagging  ;  it 
consisted  in  stopping  the  mouth  with 
a  piece  of  wood  of  larger  or  smaller 
dimensidns,  which,  acbording  to  its 
liie,  was  calcinated  to  produce  incon- 


venience, torture,  and  even  suffiscation. 
In  this  instance,  a  large  piece  of  iroff  • 
was  used.  The  lieutenant  then  went 
ashore,  leaving  the  man  without  any 
sentinel,  and  on  his  return  the  man  was* 
dead.  The  body  was  thrown  over 
without  any  coroner's  inquest,  and  the 
lieutenant  tried,  whether  for  murder  or 
breach  of  disciphne,"  Mr  Brougham 
said,  <*  he  did  not  know ;  but  he  was 
acquitted,  and  dismissed  the  service. 
This,"  he  contmued,  **  was  not  the 
only  case  of  oppression  and  cruelty  in 
the  navy.  A  naval  captain  on  the 
western  station,  about  two  years  ago» 
acted  with  such  severity  to  his  crew> 
that  to  a  man  they  expressed  their  dis- 
content. One  man,  who  had  been  flog- 
ged once  or  twice,  said,  *  that  if  ht 
were  sentenced  to  be  flogged  again,  he 
would  leap  over  board  ;'  this  being 
told  the  captain,  he  replied,  *  I  wiU 
try  the  gentleman.'  Accordingly  the 
man  was  again  sentenced  to  be  ftoggedy 
and  actuaUy  leapt  into  the  sea.  At 
this  time  the  vessel  was  under  an  easy 
press  of  sail,  and  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  *  Heave  to,  heave  to;  lower  the 
boat.'  But  the  captain  said, '  No  $  if 
the  gentleman  prefers  that  ship  to  thiSf 
he  is  welcome  to  sail  in  it :'  he  would 
not  permit  any  attempt  to  save  him^ 
and  the  man  was  drowned.'^ 

Mr  Brougham  went  on  to  instance 
other  cases  equally  shocking,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  may  probably  be  es- 
timated by  the  truth  which  appeared 
in  this  when  it  wa&  investijrated.  He 
could  not  bring  them  forward,  .he 
said,  becau^  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session  ^  he  would,  however,  state  theooy 
abstaining  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  persons  accused.— -With  regard 
to  the  specific  case  of  Lieutenant' 
Richards,  from  which  Mr  Brougham 
had  taken  occasion  to  throw  out  these 
vague  and  unsupported  accusations,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  repUedt 
« that  he  had  no  objection  to  oroduce 
the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  whiob 
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irould  contain  the  substance  of  the 
diarge*  aod  the  judgement  of  the  court ; 
but  a  case  must  be  strongly  made  out 
to  warrant  the  production  of  the  mi- 
nuteSf  which  would  be  trying  the  pri- 
soner orer  again.-  The  man  who.  was 
punished  was  a  tery  bad  character. 
He  got  druiiky  and  was  disorderly ;  the 
captain  put  him  in  irons,  and  went  on 
shore.  Soon  after,  the  man  became 
riotous  ;  the  shin  was  a  small  one,  and 
it  was  obnous  that,  when  a  man  thtis 
conducted  himself,  it  was  necessary  to 
enforce  order  by  rigorous  measures,  for 
it  Mras  impossible,  as  on  shore,  to  put 
a  man  of  this  description  away.  The 
Untenant  accordingly  ordered  that  he 
shoiild  be  gagged,  which  was  done ; 
Imt  he  still  persisted  in  cursing  and 
abusing  the  service,  and  blaspheming 
bis  God  and  his  king.  The  first  gag 
was  taken  out,  -  and  a  larger  one  put 
IB  ;  in  which  the  lieutenant  certainly 
acted  very  improperly.  Lieutenant 
Richards  then  went  a^ore,  leaving  the 
man  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
There  was  anctther  person  near  him  in 
confinement,  but  no  sentry  over  them ; 
the  man  was  extremely  intoxicated, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he 
tied*  The:boat's  crew  could  not  row 
^m  shore,  because  of  the  wind;  the  bo«> 
dy  became  offensive,  and  was  thrown 
overboard*  Unclcrtbese  circumstan- 
ces. Lieutenant  Richards  was  tried  for 
has  hh;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  man  did  not  die  fromthe 
sagging ;  but  that  the  lieutenant's  con- 
duct was  so  far  bad^  that  he  was  incapa* 
Ue  of  serving  his  maiesty ;  and  he  was 
aeeonHnely  dismissed  the  service.  The 
house,  therefore,  he  trusted,  would 
iiot  be  inclinc^d  to  try  him  ag^n,  parti- 
enbrlyas,  insodoing,  they  would  be  ar- 
tasgning  the  proceedings  of  thecourt.". 
'  Sir  R.  Bickerton  said,  **  he  had  been 
S7' years  in  the  navy,  and  22  of  them 
IB  actual  service,  and  he  had  never,  on 
any  one  occasion,  seen  gagging  resort- 
ed to»''    Lord  Cochrane  said,  <<  gag- 


ging migbt  be  rendered  a  cruel  prae« 
tice ;  but  when  there  was  a  notoripua 
drunken  scoundrel .  «j>pard,  who,  not 
only  drank  his  own  grog,  but  sold  hia 
clothes  to  buy  the  grog  of  other  mefi» 
it  would  be  very  hard,  if  the  whole 
ship's  coflipany,  doing  their  duty  watdi 
ind  watch,  should  be  kept  awake  by 
SUcb  a  brawler,  because  the  ofEcer  had 
no  power  to  prevent  him  from  dis- 
turbing them.  The  discipline  of  some 
particmar  ships,"  he  said,  <*  might  be 
severe;  but, -generally  speaking,  more 
humanity  could  not  be  exhibited  than 
was  shewn  in  the  navy.  The  naval 
service,  however,  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, if  the  prisons  were  not  so  frequent- 
ly emptied  into  men  of  war." . "  As  to 
the  anonymous  cases,"  Mr  Yorke  said, 
**  he  was  sorry  that  Mr  Brougham 
had  thought  proper  to  introduce  them  ; 
it  would  not  tend  to  any  good  what- 
ever, and,  by  being  left  over  to  the 
next  session,  it  could  only  produce 
mischief  and  inconvenience.-  That 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
must  hate  known,  that  if  he  did  not 
chuse  to  bring  the  cases  forward,  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  stated  the  canies 
of  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Admiral- 
ty, who  would  immediately  have  in- 
stituted the  ;iecessary  inquiry ;  and  if 
the  facts  bad  been  found  true,  the  offi- 
•cers  would  have  been  put  on  their  trid,  ■ 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
But  the  Course  which  Mr  Brougham 
had  chosen  to  pursue  was  such,  that 
he  must  complain  of  him  for  throwing 
such  cases  before  the  public,  without 
affording  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing their  truth  or  falsehood."  Mr 
Croker  added,  **  that  if  Mr  Brougham 
would  onlv  state  the  name  of  the  ship 
from  which  the  man  jumped  overboard 
a  minute  inquiry  should  be  made.  Tor 
a  long  series  of  years,  no  accusation^ 
not  even  an  anonymous  one,  had  been 
passed  over  by  the  Admuralty  without 
investigation."  And  in  reply  to  wKIt 
Lord  Cochrane  had  so  justly  d^served^ 
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amceniiiig  the  practice  of  rsctnding 
convicts  00  boara  men  of  war,  he  de- 
dared,  that  for  several  years  the  Ad« 
miraltT  had  opposed  it  with  the  uU 
most  aetermination* 

IMr  Broueham  declared,  in  reply, 
^  that  be  had  not  heard  a  single  argu- 
ment against  the  production  of  the 
minutes  of  evidence.     The  officer,  he 
admitted,  could   not  be  affected  by 
them,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  try 
him  .again ;  but  there  were  two  parties 
whom  their  production  might  affect,— 
the  court  martial,  and  the  Adnuralty, 
^y  whom  the  trial  by  court  marti4 
was  ordered."     Being  here  reminded, 
that  the  trial  had  been  ordered  by  the 
admiral  on  the  station,  not  by  the 
Admiralty,  he  asserted,  that  the  case 
pught  to  have  been  tried,  not  by  a 
court  martial,  but  by  the  Admiralty's 
jurisdiction.     Here  he  was  again  cor* 
fected,  and  informed  by  Mr  rerceval, 
that  the  act  of  parliament  expressly 
<&eclared,  **  that  any  one  accused  of  ha- 
ying committed  a  murder  in  the  fleet, 
•houid  be  tried  by  ai  court  martial." 
Then  passing  to  his  anonymous  char- 
ges, Mr  Brougham  said,  **  that,  as  to 
mentioning  the  names  of  those  from 
whom  he  received  his  information,  he 
thould  be  very  cautious.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  Board  of  Admi- 
«    ralty  would  distinctly  visit  their  re- 
sentment on  such  individuals ;   they 
would  not,  for  instance,  put  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list ;  they  would 
not  set  a  black  mark  against  them  in 
the  Admiralty  books;  but  they  would 
•et  a  black  mark  against  them  in  their 
own  mindt ;  they  would  be  biassed  to 
their  future  prejudice ;  and  this  he  said 
without  any  reference  to  any  particu- 
lar set  of  men,  for  he  should  have  the 
tame  apprehension  were  his  own  poli- 
tical fnends  in  office."     Mr  Perceval 
observed  upon  this,  **  that  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  must  enter- 
tain a  straijge  notion  of  the  effects  of 
office^  if  he  conceived  that  persons  in 
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office  would  set  a  black  mark  in  their 
minds  against  the  name  of  a  man  who 
gave  information  of  a  foul  murder; 
and  that  they  would  be  indisposed  for 
that  reason  to  do  any  thing  kind  or 
fair  by  such  an  individual.  So  strong- 
ly was  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  impressed  with  the  notiouf 
^at  he  thought  even  his  own  friendsf 
were  they  in  power,  would  be  influen- 
ced by  considerations  of  this  nature* 
The  observation  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, if  at  any  future  time  he  should 
himself  get  into  office^  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
conviction  of  what  would  be  his  own 
feelings  under  similar  circumstances." 
Mr  Perceval  then  expressed  his  regret 
that  Mr  Brougham  should  have  stated 
so  many  anonymous  instances  of  mis- 
conduct, which  was,  in  fact,  bringing 
the  charge  against  the  whole  service. 
**  It  wiu  be  generally  circulated," 
said  he,  fVthat,  were  it  not  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  black  mark  in  the 
minds  of  the  Admiralty,  many  persona 
would  come  forward  to  support  these 
complaints  ;  all  this  will  do  infinite 
niischief.  Let  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  place  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  officers  oh  the  western  ^ 
station,  and  then  say  how  he  should 
feel  under  that  general  imputation, 
which  the  publication  of  charges  not 
specifically  made  against  any  particu^ 
lar  individual  by  name  must  necessari- 
ly bring  upon  the  whole  body.*' 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
called  upon  him  to  state  the  name 
of  the  ship  from  which  the  man  had 
jumped  overboard,  Mr  Brougham  spe- 
cified it  to  Mr  Croker;  but  he  did 
not  do  this  till  the  day  before  the  ses* 
sion  closed,  when,  ot  course,  it  was 
not  possible  that  enquirv  could  be 
made  in  time  to  refute  tne  misrepre- 
sentation as  publicly  as  it  had  been 
made.  The  Admiralty,  however,  with 
.     12 
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its  characteristic  activity,  immediately* 
investigated  the  business  ;  a  lieutenant, 
who  had  at  the  time  belonged  to  the 
ship  in  question,*  was  found,  and  his 
deposition  related  the  circumstances  as 
they  had  really  occurred.  The  sufferer 
was  ordered  to  be  flogged,  not  to  try 
whether  he  would  fulfil  his  intention 
of  jumping  overboard,  (for  no  such  in- 
tention had  been  expressed  on  his  part; 
and  still  less  had  any  such  diabolical 
purpose  of  provoking  him  to*  effect  it 
ever  entered  the  heart  of  the  captain,) 
but  because  he  had  been  asleep  below 
during  his  watch  j  ian  offence  of  which 
he  had  repeatedly  been  guilty.  It  was 
true  that  he  jumped  overboard ;  the 
lieutenant,  who  made  this  deposition, 
was  at  the  time  standing  by  the  cap- 
tain, where  he  heard,  and  could  not 
|>utliear,  every  word  which  the  captain 
spoke ;  it  was  false  that  the  captain  had 
used  the  words  imputed  to  him,  or  any 
words  of  the  like  import ;  it  was  false 
th^t  no  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
man  ;  the  ship  was  put  back,  and  the 
boat  lowered  ;  and  it  was  equally  false, 
and  equally  calumnious,  that  the  crew 
to  a  man  expressed  their  discontent 
against  the  captain  for  his  habitual  se- 
yerity^  for  he  was  both  beloved  aqd 


respected  by  them. — ^The  captain,  a*  ^ 
gainst  whom  this  accusation  of  nothing ' 
less  than  wanton  murder  had  been  thu* ' 
groundlessly  thrown  out,  is  one  of  th^ 
most  able  men,  and  distinguished  offi- 
cers in  the  British  service.  But  sucIl, 
is  the  system  of  these  popular  reform-, 
ers;  like  the  stone  lions  of  the  State 
Inquisition  at  Venice,  they  are  ready 
to  receive  all  accusations,  however  un- 
supported, and  open-mouthed  to  repeat' 
them,  careless  whom  or  what  they  in- 
jure, so  they  can  but  ^ain  popularity, 
Mr  Brougham,  too,  m  his  vocation,i 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  make 
hardy  assertions  in  a  well -known  jour-t 
nal,  where  the  correctness  of  any  as- 
sertion has  usually  been  a  secondary 
consideration. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  an  order 
had  been  issued  from  the  Admiralty^ 
directing  that  every  ship  and  vessel  of 
war  should  send  in  quarterly  returns, 
stating  what  punishments  had  been  in- 
flicted and  for  what  crimes,  and  spe- 
cifying the  date  of  both  crimes  and 
punishments.  In  reality,  reforms  of 
this  kind,  and  practicable  reforms  of 
every  kind,  are  as  much  the  inclination 
as  they  are  the  interest  of  goverp^ien^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


^Budget.    DisfiHeries.     Commercial  Credit.    Bullion  and  Paper  Currency. 


Thb  suppKes  voted  for  the  year  a- 
mounted  to  56,021,8691 ,  of  which  the 
proportion  for  I  reland  was  6,569>000l. ; 
49»452,869U  were  therefore  to  be  pro- 
vided by  England.  12,000,0001.  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  were  funded,  which,  with 

a  loan  of  7,500,0001.,  crea- 
Nay  20.   ted  a  charge  of  1,215,8191. 

It  was  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  impose  any  new  taxes ;  for 
though  the  customs  fell  short  by  about 
200,0001.  of  their  amount  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  increase  in  the  excise 
balanced  this  deficiency  ;  the  post-of- 
fice revenue  and  the  stamp  duties  had 
greatly  increased,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  consolidated  fund  afforded  a  sur- 
plus of  five  millions.  The  duty  on  hats 
was  taken  oif,  because  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  enforce  it,  as  had  been  the 
case  formerly  with  a  similar  tax  on 
gloves.  Mr  Perceval  said,  "  that  if 
any  person  should  imagine  it  might  be 
expediept  to  imppse  taxes,  in  lieu  of 
them,  on  cpats,  waistcoats,  shoes,  or 
leather  breeches,  and,  in  consequence, 
should  be  disposed  to  •suggest  such 
modes  of  supply  to  government,  it 
might  be  a  great  relief,  both  to  those 
persons  who  were  so  kindly  ready  to 
furnish  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxche- 
quer  with  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
ear,  and  to  that  individual  himself,  if 
le  Stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
expedient  to  tax  articles  of  dress.  This 
notice,"  he  added,  ?*  would  not  appear 
superfluous  to  the  committee,  if  they 
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were  aware  how  many  letters  he  wat 
constantly  receiving,  m  which  not  on- 
ly every  habiliment  which  could  be 
named,  but  even  the  bolts,  handles, 
latches,  and  other  appendages  of  doora 
and  windows,  were  recommended,  by 
well-intentioned  persons,  as  fit  objects 
for  taxation."  The  committee  of  sup^  • 
ply  had  voted  an  additional  penny  per 
pound  upon  cotton  wool  from 
America,  which  was  esti-  May  23. 
mated  at  lt7,000l.  This 
was  objected  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr  Baring,  who  argued  that  it 
was  impolitic  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
raw  material.  Mr  Baring  added,  that 
in  other  times  such  an  impost  would 
not  have  been  hazarded,  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Germany  would  in  that  case 
have  driven  ours  out  of  the  market;  and 
he  reminded  the  house,  that  the  cotton 
manufactory  was  a  very  growing  one  in 
America ;  which  country  already  ex- 
ported a  large  quantity  of  cotton  twist. 
Sheep 3  wool,  he  said,  was  a  much  fitter 
article  of  taxation,  however  the  country 
gehtlemen  might  be  prejudiced  against 
taxing  it  ;  but  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures might  be  undersold  or  excluded, 
and  our  woollen  could  not  be  rivalled. 
Mr  Whitbread  also  opposed  the  in- 
tended impost,  and  reprobated  the 
mode  in  which,  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  Mr  Rose  had  introduced  suck 
taxes  from  time  to  time,  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  regulations.  To  these 
arguments  Mr  Perceval  replied^  that 
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•n  additional  ttt  of  one  penny  upon 
the  pound  could  not  possiblj  have  any 
prejudicial  effect  upon  a  commodity 
which  Taried  in  price  from  twelve  pence 
to  two*and.6ixpen6e.  Findings  how- 
«Ter,  that  an  uarm  had  gone  abroad, 
as  if  the  effect  would  be  exceedingly 
il^rious  to  the  cotton  tradet  he- con- 
tented to  withdraw  it.  **  Such 
JHajf24s.  ample  provision^*'  he  saidy 
**  bad.  been  made  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  year,  that  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  lay  on  any  additional 
^tiesy  but .  such  as  were  dictated  by 
commercial  policy,  and  regarded  as  ju- 
dicious regulations.  This  duty  was 
considered  to  be  such.  But  as  the 
parties  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
Dill  were  now  suffering  frgm  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  if,  after  this  appre- 
hension of  its  injurious  tepdency  had 
been  expressed,  he  were  to  persist 
in  it,  it  might  have  appeared  to  them 
an  insulting  aggravation  of  their  pre- 
tent  embarrassments." 

Two  millions  and  a  half  had ,  been 
borrowed  in  Ireland  for  the  service  of 
th^t  country,  and  four  and  a  half  in 
'  England.  MrPercevalsaidy'^he  trust- 
ed the  committee  would  think  with 
him,  that,  in  the  presentdistressed  state 
of  the  Irish  finances,  the  expences  of 
that  part  which  was  raised  here  should 
be  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  of 
Englano  (as,  a  loan  to  Xreldod,)  in  or- 
der to  procui^  the  public  .creditor  a 
permanent  security ;  and  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  while  an  inouiry  was 
jnaking  into  the  finances  of  tnat  coun- 
try, to  bear  the  interest  of  the  moaej 
so  raised.  A  sufficient  sum  was  leit 
from  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund  to  bear  this  charge."  *<  This  mea- 
sure," Mr  Fostered,  when  he  brought 
.the  Irish  budget  forward,  <*  was  a  proof, 
-not  only  of  great  liberality,  but  of 
great  wisdom  ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
.conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  Ire- 
.land,  with  respect  to  pecuniary  mat- 
iWpn,  had  been  marked  with  the  great- 


est liberality.    Sums  had  been  readily 
Toted  for  building  churches,  for  pro- 
moting the  resid«ice  of  the  cler^r,  for 
public  institutions,  and  for  seMhriea 
of  education ;  warehouses  ha^^leeai 
extended,  light-houses  constraMpid  W 
he  did  not  know  a  single  objc^that 
served  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity^ 
the  morality,  and  information  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  the  United 
Parliament  had  not  most  chearfullr 
and  liberallv  supported.     The  princi- 
ple upon  which  he  wished  to  proceed 
m  taxation,  as  far  as  it  could  conve** 
niently  be  carried,  was  that  of  equali« 
zine  the  taxes  of  Ireland  with  those 
of  England  in  the  correspondent  arti* 
cle.     Tobacco  had  been  taxed  in  Ire- 
land  ever  since  a    tax   was  known 
there, — ^he  proposed  to  raise  the  dutr 
to  the  same  amount  as  in  England.  A 
similar  addition  upon  hemp,  on  cottoa 
wool  imported  in  foreign  ships,  and  on 
American  timber,  were  all  the  dudea 
which  he  should  propose,  and,  as  h^ 
been  done  in  England,  he  should  take 
off  the  duty  upon  hats.     He  should 
be  sorry  to  sit  down,*'  he  added,  "after 
the  various  reports    that  had   gone 
abroad  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  if  he  did  not  endeavour 
to  correct  some  misrepresentations  as 
to  the  state  of  its  prosperity.     Before 
the  year  1802,  the  exports  had  never 
been  kqown  to  ris^  above  7,000,00CA. ; 
in  1 808,  they  advanced  to  10,000,00(M. ; 
in  1809,  they  failed;  again,  in  I8l0, 
they  rose  to  10,711,0001.;  and  upon 
an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  thej 
were  upwards  of  10,000,0001.  annual* 
\j^    The  foreign  roods  exported,  pre- 
vious to  1802,   had  never  exceeded 
370,0001. ;  since  that  period  the  amount 
was  progressively  increasing,  until,  in 
]  1810,  it  advanced  to  840,00^.,  an^  in 
181 1,  to  920,0001.     Upon  the  whole, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  fsvour 
from  the  year  1802,  and  in  the  last 
.  year  amounted  to  2,189,0001.     The 
exchange  had  been  steady  for  the  hat 
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Jour  or  five  years.  H[er  tillage  was 
to  for  improved,  that  she  had  never 
exported  so  much  corn  as  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  linen  trade  was  de- 
diniog  every  where ;  but  less  there 
than  any  where  else.  The  provision 
trade  had  rather  fallen  off ;  out  there 
were  quantities  which  went  abroad  and 
were  distributed  among  the  fleets  which 
never  appeared  in  the  books.  Live 
cattle  had  been  exported  in  great  quan» 
tities ;  insomuch,  that  it  had  risen  from 
fiOOd  to  S9,000l.»  or  something  near 
it." 

Sir  John  Newport  admitted,  in  reply, 
« that  Ireland  had^proved  since  the 
Uiyoo ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  follow- 
ed»  that  she  would  not  have  improved 
with  greater  rapidity  if  the  Union  had 
never  taken  place,  and  he  denied  that 
she  carried  in  her  improvement  a  ca- 
pacity for  taxation.     The  revenues  of 
Ireland  made  no  progress  adequate 
to  her  debt,  and   as  soon  as  any  tax 
was  attempted  to  be  increased  upon 
tobacco,  wine,  or  tea,  the  consump- 
tion of  those  articles  fell  off,  and  the 
produce,  instead  of  advancing,  fell  back, 
if  there  were  one  article  upon  which 
he  should  be  more  unwilling  to  in- 
crease the  duty  than  upon  any  other, 
it  would  be  tobacco ;  all  former  at- 
tempts to  increase  the  revenue  from  it 
)iad  been  unfortunate,  and  he  was  not 
sure  but  that  lessening  the  duty  would 
have  been  a  better  way  to  improve  the 
produee.     Mr  Foster  had  taken  the 
revenue  last  year  at  four  millions  and  a 
half;  it  had  produced  only  3,700,0001., 
^d  yet  he  persisted  this  year  in  uking 
it  at  the  same  rate.     Why  should  he 
go  on  with  this  fallacy  i  Would  it  not 
he  hetter  for  parliament  to  know,  and 
to  meet  the  evil  day  V — ^Mr  Shaw,  af- 
^r  shewing  in  what  manner  the  duties 
on  wine,  tea,  currants,  and  raisins,  had 
decreased  in  the  last  two  years,  said, 
)ie  was  sorry  he  could  not  persuade 
Mr  Foster  to  put  an  increased  duty 
upon  spirits  I  uiat  indeed  would  be  a 


tax  pro^hietm  ncft  caAf  of  rerenyeb 
but  of  the  most  beneficud  cotQs^^ien* 
ces  inu>ther  respects. 

Upon  this  subject,  which  is  of  sudi 
vital  importance  to  the  civilization  of 
Ireland,  Mr  £haw  spoke  more  at 
length,  when  Mr  Grattan 
presented  a  petition  from  Mag  16* 
the  Irish  brewers,  praying, 
that  the  duty  of  28.  6d.  per  gallott 
upon  spirits  should  be  restored  to  iti 
former  rate  of  5s.  8d.,  and  moved 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  coou 
piittee  of  the  whole  house.  <*  The 
queiition,''  Mr  Shaw  said,  **  was,  ia 
effect,  whether  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  Ireland  that  the  breweries  of  that 
country  should  exist  at  alL    Since  the 

freat  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spiritSt 
e  believed  there  was  no  gentleman 
who  had  been  for  any  time  in  that  coun- 
try, without  being  sensibly  struck  by 
the  rapid  and  lamentable  change  in  th^ 
general  habits  and  morals  of  the  lower 
orders.  From  his  own  knowledge  he 
could  affirm,  that  the  change  had  been 
felt  in  Dublin  to  an  extent  which 
might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  this  very 
important  question*  Even  if  the  re* 
duction  of  this  tax  had  had  no  inju* 
rious  effects  upon  the  revenue,  still  we 
should  pause  before  we  made  the  vices 
and  dissolute  habits  of  the  people  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government* 
But  to  try  it  on  its  own  ground,— the 
measure  was  introduced  to  the  house 
as  a  mere  experiment  to  suppress  illi« 
cit  distillation,  and  that  experiment 
Imd  totally  failed.  No  stills  had  taken 
out  licences  in  the  district  where  illi** 
cit  distillation  wa»  known  to  abound^, 
and  little  or  no  spirits  had  been  trana* 
nxitted  into  those  districts  from  the 
licenc^  distilleries  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  appeared,  from  the 
monthly  repoirts  of  the  various  hospi- 
tals, tliat  the  patients  admitted,  and 
the  deaths,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
drinking,  had  gone  on  in  such  a  rapid 
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progression,  that  the  number  of  sick 
had  doubled,. and  that  of  the  deaths 
tripled,  within  a  very  short  time." 
Sir  J.  Newport  supported  this  state- 
ment, adding,  that,  as  a  man  in  Ireland 
could  now  get  completely  drunk  for 
fourpence,  no  workman  would  work 
tDort  than  two  days  in  the  week.  This 
was  of  course  destructive  of  all  good 
order  ;  and  the  consequence  must  be, 
that  a  military  force  would  be  neces- 
sary to  controul  the  excesses  of  a  po- 
pulace maddened  by  habitual  intoxi- 
cation with  ardent  spints.— Mr  Fos- 
ter replied,  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  hold  his  office  one  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  morals  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. The  reduction  had  certainly  been 
intended  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
illicit  distillation,  and  the  experiment 
had  not  failed ;  for  it  appeared,  by  the 
returns  of  the  revenue  officers  for  the 
quarter  ending  at  Christmas  last,  that 
the  seizures  amounted  to  572  stills, 
S78  kegs,  344?  worms,  5362  utensils, 
2800  gallons  of  spints,  and  150,000 
gallons  of  pot-ale  :  He  denied  also 
that  spirits  were  so  much  cheaper,  as 
liad  been  represented  ;  in  1804,  they 
were  7s.  7d.  a  gallon,  and  they  were 
now  8s.  6d.  However,  he  said,  he 
should  not  object  to  the  committee.— 
Lord  Castlereagh  confirmed  the  state- 
ment, that  drunkenness  had  greatly 
increased  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  spirits  was  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  the  cause,^— a 
cau^e  indeed  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and  thus  the  first  step  taken 
towards  remedying  an  acknowledged 
evil.  An  attempt  of  Mr  Perceval's, 
to  admit  sugar  into  our  distilleries 
oipon  equal  terms  with  grain,  was  not 
■BO  successful.  This  was  a  subject  up- 
on which,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
«hort-sighted  selfishness  of  the  landed 
interest,  and  with* the  prejudices  of  a 
kw  wiser  men*     Mr  Curwen  opposed 


it,  as  a  measure  of  die  most  pernicious 
tendency,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of 
preferring  the  colonial  to  the  agricul-' 
tural  interest. — Mr  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
asked,  what  did  the  colonies  furnish 
to  the  country  in  comparison  ?  The 
question,  he  said,  was,  whether  en- 
couragement should,  or  should  not,  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  grain  :  if  the 
agriculturist  did  not  get  a  fair  remu- 
nerating price,  barley  would  not  be 
cultivated,  cattle  would  not  be  fed, 
and  the  London  market  would  feel 
the  effects. — Even  Mr  Davies  Giddy, 
whose  judgement  is  so  seldom  crro* 
neous,  declared  himself  averse  to  the 
measure,  as  one,  which,  by  discowa* 
ging  the  cultivation  of  grain,  tended 
to  put  us  in  the  power  of  our  conti- 
nental enemy  :  The  most  efficacious 
mode  of  avoiding  this,  he  said,  was  to 
permit  the  free  distillation  of  spirit* 
from  grain,  unfettered  by  any  compe- 
tition whatever.  And  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair opposed  it,  because,  he  argued, 
the  growers  of  barley  alone  ought  not, 
out  of  all  the  community,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  relieving  the  West  India 
proprietors.  If  reHef  was  to  be  given, 
it  should  be  from  the  common -stock. 
Mr  Fuller,  in  replying  to  arguments  of 
this  strain,  said,  **  that  he  voted  on  the 
subject  as  independently  as  any  man  ; 
for  if  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
distil  his  sugar,  his  barley  in  Sussex 
would  sell  the  better.  Bullion  had 
gone  abroad  for  corn,  till  we  had  not 
a  guinea  remaining,  and  this  measure 
would  help  to  keep  our  money  at 
home.  'The  property  of  the  land  own- 
ers had  risen  from  SO  to  40  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  poor  West  India  pro- 
prietors had  fallen  50  per  cent. ;  yet  the 
West  India  interest  supplied  the  coun- 
try with  ships  and  seamen.'*  Mr  Mar* 
ryatt  said,  "  that  if  the  agriculturistt 
persisted  in  claiming  the  monopoly, 
they  were  bound  to  show  that  they 
were  capable  of  completing  the  sup- 
port.     So  far,  however,  were  they 
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from  manifesting  that  ability,  that  to 
the  amount  of  7,000,0001.  had  been  im- 
ported  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The 
•tock  was  well  known  at  present,  and 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  a 
proper  opportunity  for  adopting  any 
step  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  bread  dear,  as  the  rejection  of 
the  present  measure  inevitably  would. 
It  had  been  said,  tha^  the  measure 
f^ould  make  meat  dear.  How  that 
could  be,  he  was  unable  to  discover  ; 
for  it  would  make  the  food  of  cattle 
cheaper.  The  West  India  planters 
contributed  much  to  support  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  country,  and  if  they 
were  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which 
tbey  could  do  so  no  longer,  the  ex- 
pence  must  fall  on  the  landholders. 
He  therefore  cautioned  the  landed  in- 
terest how  they  resisted  such  measures 
as  the  present,  and  recommended  that 
they  might  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  without  shew- 
ing such  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
sacrifice  their  interest  to  the  public 
good.'* 

It  was  well  remarked  by  Mr  Per- 
ceval, that  agriculture  and  commerce 
depended  one  on  the  other,  and  that 
to  neglect  either  was  to  injure  both. 
*<It  might  be  a  question,"  he  said, 
^  whether  oi^not  the  measure  ought  in 
policy  to  be  adopted.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  could  reasonably 
excite  alarm.  Three  years  ago,  when 
the  distilling  from  com  was  prohibited, 
it  was  predicted  that  its  consequences 
must  be  ruinous  ;  that  the  spirit  of 
agricidture  must  be  instantly  annihila- 
te!, and  a  period  put  at  once  to  the 
Cultivation  of  barley.  What  was  the 
fact  ?  Why,  the  prophecy  was  com- 
pletely falsified ;  and  it  was  now  said 
there  was  so  much  barley  wher^er 
they  turned  their  eyes,  that  it  would 
fetch  no  price  whatever.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  the  produce  of  the 
island,  for  many  years,  had  not  been 
e^ual  to  its  consumptiop  i  and  this  was 


clearly  made  manifest  from  the  import* 
of  grain  during  those  periods.  The 
price  at  which  it  wks  proposed  to  dis- 
til from  sugar,  would  leave  a  fair  com- 
petition between  the  two  interests* 
Within  the  last  two  years,  while  the, 

Erohibition  was  going  on,  agriculture 
ad  materially  increased.  Last  year 
not  less  than  153  inclosure  bills  were 
passed.  In  the  present  year,  168  billi 
of  the  same  nature  were^  passed  for 
England  alone,  of  which  number  2^ 
were  for  the  county  which  gentlemen 
opposite  wished  the  house  to  believe 
as  the  most  depressed,  namely,  Nor- 
folk. In  Wales,  nineteen  also  were 
passed.  To  talk  of  danger,  therefore, 
to  the  agricultural  interests,  was  a  mere 
phantom,  for  no  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Notwithstanding  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill,  it  was  a  fact  that  barley* 
rose  in  price  in  the  market.'* 

The  bill  past  the  Commons,  but  wai 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Lord 
Holland  in  its  support.  **  The  object 
of  the  bill,**  he  said,  "  was  simply  this, 
not  that  the  West  India  colonist  should 
be  let  into  competition  with  the  grower 
of  barley,  but  that  when  barley  ha  J 
reached  a  price. to  let  in  the  foreign 
farmer,  that  then  the  West  India  co- 
lonist should  be  let  into  the  market  for 
the  distilleries,  instead  of  the  farmer* 
of  France  ;  and  surely,  when  the  enor- 
mous sum  we  had  paid  during  the 
last  year  to  our  enemies  for  our  cora 
was  for  a  moment  considered,  it  must 
be  deemed  an  object  of  sound  policy 
to  give  that  advantage  to  our  own  dis- 
tressed colonists,  instead  of  giving  it  t6 
the  farmers  of  France.  This  was  the 
ground  upon  which  the  bill  was  found- 
ed. When  the  barley  here  had  reach- 
ed 38s.  per  quarter,  it  was  known  that^ 
by  the  existing  laws,  importation  wat 
permitted,  and  the  foreign  farmer  wai 
let  into  the  market.  Surely,  then,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  ask  for  our  own  West 
Iiidia  colonist  to  be  let  into  the  mar« 
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let  with  sugar  for  the  distilleriieB  when 
(parley  had  reached  the  price  of  d8s* 
per,  quarter." 

Lord  Grenville,  however,  insisted, 
••that  from  the  nature  of  the  provisions 
of  the  hill,  a  hounty  was  in  fact  given 
on  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries,  to 
the  exclusion  of  our  own  harley,  and 
to  the  vital  injury  of  the  real  interests 
of  the  country,  by  lessening  the  demand, 
and  consequently  diminishing  the  sup- 
ply of  food  at  a  time  when  it  was  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  increase  our  in- 
ternal resources.  He  could  not  con- 
Sive  any  thing  more  injurious  than 
18  intermeddfing  species  of  policy, 
interfering  with  and  diverting  the  re- 
gular course  of  nature,  and  affecting 
to  regulate  by  an  imaginary  rule  the 
prices  of  articles  which  ought'  to  be 
left  to  find  their  own  level." 

These  arguments,  or  rather  the  un- 
lucky prqudices  whereon  they  were 
founded,  prevailed  ;  and  a  bill,  which 
twould  have  reheved  the  West  India 
proprietors^  preserved  in  the  country 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  which 
France  drew  from  it  in  payment  for 
com,  and  lessened  the  evils  of  impend- 
ing  scarcity,  was  rejected  by  the  voices 
jQf56  peers  to  36. 

Early  ih  the  session,  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  commercial  cre- 
March  1.  dit.  They  reported  that 
**  great  embarrassment  and 
distress  were  felt  among  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  cotton  trade,  principally 
arising  out  of  excessive  speculations  to 
South  America.  The  exporters  failing 
in  their  adventure,  could  not  pay  the 
manufacturers  when  their  bills  became 
due.  Many  of  them  became  bank- 
rupts ;  and  thus  the  manufacturers  had 
their  property  lying  dead  in  bankrupts 
estates.  In  tne  course  of  nine,  twelve, 
#r  fifteen  months,  a  considerable  part 
^f  their  capital  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
turn ;  bnt  while  they  were  deprived  of 
it,  noaoy  of  the  weaker  were  broken 


down,  and  others  went  on  with  great 
difficulty.  A  little  aid  from  govern* 
ment  would  enable  those  who  had  cs« 
pital  to  retain  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  workmen ;  but  without  reUef  they 
must  be  broken  ^own  also,  and  ibctt 
workmen,  with  their  families,  left  with* 
out  means  of  subsistence.  The  cotton 
manufactory  had  been  carried  to  a  pro^ 
digious  extent*  The  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  Great  Bril* 
tain  in  1807  was  9,84^,8891. ;  it  in- 
creased three  millions  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  in  1809  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease, to  the  amount  of  six  millions  ; 
and  the  exports  in  the  first  three  quar^ 
ters  of  the  year  1810,  when  the  dis- 
tress began  to  be  strongly  felt,  were 
13,761,1361.  The  pressure  vjras  chief- 
ly felt  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  Scotch  banks,  sharing 
in  the  distress,  because  they  had  thc& 
capital  locked  up  in  bills,  the  payment 
of  which  was  suspended,  were  incapa- 
citated from  affording  farther  assist- 
ance* In  the  woollen  trade,  the  diffi- 
culties were  not  felt  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  by  any  means  justify  a  call 
upon  parliament  for  relief:  but  they 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  importers  oif 
produce  from  the  foreign  West  Incfia 
islands  and  from  South  America  ;  £oi 
great  part  of  the  returns  for  the  ma- 
nufactures which  were  exported  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  came  in  sugar 
and  coffee,  which  were  not  entitled  to 
sale  in  the  home  market,  and  there  were 
no  immediate  means  of  reahzine  their 
value.  Other  branches  of  trade  also 
were  affiected,  and  the  existing  ^stress 
was  aggravated  by  the  extent  to  whidi 
the  system  of  warehousing  had  been 
carried.  Since  the  opening  of  the  West 
India  and  London  Docksy  Great  firi- 
ta^,  under  the  Warehousing  act,  had 
become  a  free  port,  where  foreign 
goods  of  almost  every  description  v^eie 
brought  and  deposited,  to  be  exported 
again  without  payment  of  importation 
duties.  Of  tbisthejnerdiantsof  otbef 
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Uniitiinti  whedier  neittrsdt,  enemies, 
or  mBSeBi  had  eageriy  availed  them- 
wX^jt;     Fh)tii  the  peninsula,  for  in*. 
ilaiNi|Qr '«uch  goods  as  had  not  been 
teiported  on  British  account,  the  na- 
tire  merchants  had  been  anxious  to  send 
here  for  safety,  and,  in  fact,  at  this  time 
we  were  exporting  Portugueze  wines 
tack  to  Portugsu.     Whwe  importa- 
tbns  from  Europe,  not  the  result  of  a 
denumd  for  them,  had  been  thus  oc- 
casioned the  produce  of  Spanifh  and 
portugueze  America,  from  which  we 
hnaenj  received  little  property  direct, 
except  bullion,  came  to  ml  the  ware- 
houses, and  for  a  time  to  exhaust  the 
capitab  of  our  merchants.     Our  con- 
attests  had  the  sanae  tendency.    We 
received  the  produice  of  the  French, 
die  Dutch,  and  the  Danish  colonies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
St  Dommgo  ;  and  iti  Eurdpe,  immense 
nnportations  had  come  trom  places 
where  the  British  flag  was  excluded. 
Meantime  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  introduced  into  the 
tontinent.that  large  proportion  of  co- 
'fenial  produce,  of  which  they  used  to 
ie  the  carriers.    There  had  been  a  se- 
vere commercial  pressure,"  the  com- 
dittee  remarked,  "in  1793,  and  relief 
iad  then  been  afforded  by  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  bills.  There  were  undoubt- 
'^y  many  circumstances  of  difference 
between  these  times  and  that  5  yet  they 
thoueht  that  parliamentary  relief  would 
^ow  be  highly  expedient,  for  it  would 
afford  the  manufacturersand  merchants 
time  gradually  to  contract  their  opera- 
tioas,  to  call  in  thdr  means,  to  with- 
Md  from  inmiediate  sale  articles  which 
at  present  could  fetch  only  most  ruin- 
ous prices,  and  to  keep  up  the  em- 
ployment of  their  machinery  and  work- 
fiien,  though  upon  a  very  reduced  scale; 
it  would  thus  divide  and  spread  the 
pitssure  of  the  distress  over  a  larger 
^tpace  of  tim^,  and  enable  them  to  meet 
it  with  consequences  less  ruinous  to 
IbemidtQi  aod  leaa  dettmct|ve  to  the 


interdstr of  the  eommtraity.'  The  fomi 
mittee,  therefore,  recommended  an  u* 
^e  of  Exchequer  bills  for  thi«  pur- 
pose, to  the  amount  of  6,0(X),000L  $ 
and  that^  considering  the  probable dat« 
of  the  returns  from  South  America^ 
a  greater  iiHerval  should  be  allowed 
for  repayment  than  had  been  fixedin 
1798 ;  that  the  time  for  payment  of 
the  first  quarter's  instalment  should 
not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  Jami* 
ary  next,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
sum* advanced  should  be  required  in 
diree  equal  payments;  so  that  the  whole 
should  be  discharged  m  nine  monthi 
after  the  parymeht  of  the  first  instal- 
ment.'^  An  appendix  was  added  to 
this  report,  containing  the  resolutions 

fassed  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  in 
jondon  upon  this  subject :  they  abd 
attributed  the  pressure  to  the  two  can* 
aes  which  the  committee  had  indica* 
ted, — speculation  in  the  South  Ame^ 
rican  market,  and  the  warehousing  syt- 
tem,  influenced  as  it  had  been  by  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  by  our  own 
conquests.  ««  And  thus,"  said  they, 
^<  it  has,  from  these  simultaneous  and 
co-operating  causes,  happened,  that  in 
a  short  space  of  time  goods  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  in  amount 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  all  cahmla* 
tion.  The  power,  wealth,  and  high 
character  of^the  nation,  have  in  fact 
contributed  to  produce  a  most  alarm* 
ing  evil.  And  the  measures  of  the 
enemy  having  been  eapeciaUy  directed 
to  the  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  merchandize 
of  all  descriptions  thus  accumulatedt 
the  consequences  are,  that  the  goods 
are  become  a  burthen,  and  the  advan- 
ces to  the  owners  on  account,  and  the 
payment  of  freight  and  insurance,  have 
become  grievous,  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  threaten  the  most  solid  and  respect- 
able houses  with  all  the  evils  of  insol- 
vency. It  has  been  the  effect  of  thiii 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  pro<^ 
duce  »  geoend  distrust  apd  waat  oE 
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confidence,  whereby  the  evil  has  been 
incalcurably  aggravated,  and  is  daily 
extending ;  ao  that,  unless  some  imme- 
iateand  effectual  remedy  be  provided* 
the  consequences  will  certainly  prove 
of  a  fatal  description  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  this  cityi^d  the  king- 
dop  at  large,  and  every  interest  de- 
pendent upon  them."    - 

When  the  house  resol- 
Jllarch  1 1 .  ved  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee, to  tajpe  the  business 
into  consideration,  Mr  Perceval  said, 
**  he  had  not  made  up  his  mi«d  with* 
put  great  reluctance,  nor  untjl  after 
very  serious  consideration.  For  he  was 
Vfcu  aware  that  parliament  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  against  misfortunes  to  which 
incaucious  adventurers  might  h«?ve  ex- 
posed themselves ;  inasmuch  as  such 
interference  would  teiui  to  lessen  the 
caution  which  was  the  best  check  to 
ill-advised  adventurers.  But  to  this 
general  principle  there  jpight  be  many 
exceptt«ii8.  The  question  must  always 
be  as  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case ;  and  they  who  admitted  that  a 
similar  interference  of  parliament  in 
1*793  was  wise  and  necessary,  could  not 
broadly  and  in  toto  deny  its  expediency 
now.  With  regard  to  those  whose 
over-speculations  had  been  one  main 
cause  of  the  present  embarrassments, 
parliament,  even  if  disposed  to  be  vin- 
dictive, could  not  abstain  from  relie- 
ving them,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  had  not  suffered  severely  for  their 
errors.  But  it  was  not.  to  them  that 
the  proposed  relief  would  extend  ; 
they  had  gone  to  bankruptcy  long  ago, 
and  it  was  to  the  evil  endured  by  those, 
whom  these  persons  had  involved,  that 
the  select  committee  recommended  the 
application  of  a  remedy. 
.  "  The  markets  in  South  America 
had  been  stopt  by  a  glut;  a  glut,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  suspensioii 
of  demand,  and  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
tioi,  he  trustedi  this  difficulty  would 


bei«i^«red.  The  markets  ^%jj 
were<ftiosed  ag^st  us  by  th" 
gorous edicts;  but  experiei|^l 
versally  shewn,  that  thojj|||^|i|d 
might  for  a  time  be  seemly  t! 
a  practical  relaxation  soon  ensued; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ingenui- 
ty and  exertions  of  the  merchants,  and 
the  wants  of  the  consumers,  would  ul* 
timately  find  means  to  obviate  in  a 
great  degree  the  existing  obstacles* 
The  jpresent  circumstances  M^e  not 
indeed  like  those  of  179S  ;*yw^o  man 
could  say  there  was  not  a  prospect 
that  in  twelve  months  commerce  migltt 
experience  some  advantageous  change  ; 
and  as  tht  proposed  measure  coulll 
not  make  tht  state  of  commerce  worse, 
but  might  make  it  better,  parliament 
were  bound  to  try  it.  To  meliorate 
its  state,  if  not  wholly  to  restore  ity 
would  be  ai^dvanta^e.  The  increai* 
ing  consumption  of  tne  domestic  mar- 
kets would  afford  some  relief,  the  mait^ 
kets  of  the  western  world  might  be 
expected  again  to  open  ;  and  when  toi 
this  was  added,  that  farther  opening 
which  might  result  from  the  coancea 
of  war,  the  whole  afforded  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  effort  which  he  ad** 
vised.  In  1793)  the  commissioners  weK 
empowered  to  grant  relief  to  the  extent 
of  five  miUions,  but  they  did  not  acta* 
ally  issue  more  than  2,200,0001. ;  so, 
when  he  proposed  to  place  six  million* 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  it 
was  not  on  the  supposition  that  that 
sum  would  be  required ;  but  that  relief 
being  open  to  such  an  extent,  the  cre- 
dit of  those  who  were  suffering  might 
be  sustained,  and  themselves  pender- 
ed  able  to  go  on  with  much  less,  pa:* 
haps,  than  would  otherwise  be  ne^ 
cessary.  Recommending,  therefore^ 
the  same  regulation  and  restriction  as 
had  been  enacted  in  1793,  he  moved 
for  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  tte 
amount  of  six  millions  for  this  pur« 
pose." 
Mr  Ponsonby  then  rose  and  sai^ 
1  •    ^ 
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^that  whatever  bbaie  hadbeen  attempt- 
ed to  be  thrown  on  the  speculators  to 
South  America,  the  evil  might  be  traced 
to  the  misrepresentations,  exaggera- 
tions, and  fakehoods,  which  had  been 
heard  in  that  house.  But  the  state 
of  the  European  markets  appeared  to 
him  to  be  more  immediately  the  ope- 
zating  cause ;  and  what  prospect  of  a 
change  in  them,  within  any  reasonable 
term,  could  the  minister  now  hold 
out  ?  The  last  time  the  French  seri- 
ously directed  their  attention  to  the 
annihilation  of  our  trade,  they  had 
been  called  fiom  the  borders  of  the 
ocean  by  the  Austrian  war.  The 
Spanish  contest  had  made  a  new  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  our  commerce  ;  but 
what  likehhood  was  there  that  such 
events  would  again  take  place  ?  Had 
the  orders  in  council  produced  their 
intended  effect,  or  were  they  likely  to 
produce  it  ?  Our  colonies  were  now 
become  rather  burdensome  than  pro- 
stable  ;  and  our  conquests  tended 
to  increase  the  distress,  because  while 
France  had  colonies,  she  did  not  inter- 
dict colonial  produce  altogether,  and 
much  from  our  own  islandB  found  its 
way  to  the  continent  under  this  cover." 
Mr  Ponsonby  proceeded  to  observe, 
^  that  when  the  house  were  called  upon 
for  six.  millions  of  Exchequer  bills, 
just  after  they  had  funded  twelve,  and 
when  they  reflected  that  all  the  circu- 
lating medium  at  present  in  the  coun- 
try was  paper,  it  was  their  duty  to 
consider  how  far  they  ought  to  coun- 
tenance such  extentiive  issues  of  paper 
.  money.  Whether  or  not  they  had 
now  reached  that  period,  at  which  it 
would  be  expedient  to  restore  the  pro- 
per circulating  medium,  was  a  question 
on  which  he  wpuld  not  venture  to  de- 
cide ;  but  they  ought  to  do  something 
towa^s  putting  a  stop  to  the  exten- 
sion, at  least,  of  the  paper  circulation. 
Having  made  these  few  observations, 
which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
i^ke,  he  should,  abstain  from  further 

VOL.  IV.  PART  |. 


opposition  to  ihe  meMure  proposed. 
Doin?  this,  he  might  not  &ct  strictly 
up  to  his  duty,  as  he  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  tendency  rather  to  do  harm 
than  good ;  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  present,  he  had  not  re** 
solution  enough  to  oppose  that  which 
afforded  any  thing  like  a  chance  of  al- 
leviating the  distress  of  those  who 
claimed  their  assistance." 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  **  the  difficulty 
which  chiefly  struck  him  was  in  dis^ 
covering  in  what  respect  the  present 
state  of  affairs  bore  any  resemblance 
to  that  in  1793.  There  was  then  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a  fall 
in  every  other  commodity ;  it  affect- 
ed every  person  equally,  and  was  of 
short  duration*  There  was  no  want 
of  market,  no  glut  or  stagnation  of 
trade,  but  there  was  a  want  of  indivi- 
dual confidence,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  circulating  medium.  The  issues 
of  the  bank  were  14  millions  then, 
now  they  exceeded  23.  There  was  at 
the  present  time  a  demand  in  the  coun- 
try for  good  paper  ;  and  the  bank  of 
England,  so  far  from  confining  its  dis- 
counts, had,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  good  bills  to  discount,  been  purcha- 
sing largely  of  government  securities* 
He  must  own,  that  he  felt  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  measure  proposed  ; 
if  they  were  more  than  doubts,  he* 
should  oppose  it :  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  remedy  which  had  been 
used  in  1793  ou^ht  to  be  resorted  to, 
when  the  situation  of  affairs  was  so 
different. 

*<  Let  it  be  considered,"  said  he, 
**  that  in  the  present  state  of  matters, 
the  bank  of  England,  or  any  persons 
who  advanced  money,  were  partners 
in  every  speculation,  to  t^e  extent  of 
five  per  cent.,  without  risk.  Under 
these  circumstances,  could  it  be  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  great 
readiness  to  give  credit,  and  that  it 
should  be  too  greatly  extended  ?  The 
great  evil  arose  from  too  great  a  faci- 
i  Q 
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Iky  of  procuring  credit.  The  race  of 
old  EngKsh  merchants,  who  never 
could  persuade  themselves  to  go  be- 
yond their  capital,  »as  superseded  by 
a  set  of  mad  and  extravagant  specula- 

«tor8,  who  never  stopped  so  long  as 
they  could  get  credit  f  and  persons 
of  notorious^  small  ci^ital  had  now 
eclipsed  those  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence ;  so  that  speculations  now  took 
place  even  in  the  lowest  article  of  com- 
merce. In  this  way  had  commerce 
become  a  sort  of  wholesale  gambling, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  m 
this  country.  He  wished  that  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  the  manufac- 
turers ;  but  if  any  persoi)  could,  on 
giving  personal  security  to  the  satis- 
nu:tion  of  the  ^commissioners,  receive 
«ny  part  of  the  sum  to  be  advanced, 
and,  instead  of  applying  it  to  r^Ueve 
himself  out  of  the  particular  embar- 
rassment in  vi^iich  he  is  at  present  in- 
volved, engage  it  in  general  specula- 
tion, die  only  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be;  to  aggravate  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy.  Part  of 
the  sum  so  to  be  issued  might  even 
get  into  the  hands  of  great  speculators, 
who  might  use  it  for  the  purpose  not 
.  of  diminishinp,  but  of  increasing  the 
risks  to  which  they  had  been  already 
exposed,  in  the  hopes  that  they  miffht 

•  therd>y  extricate  themselves  entir5y. 
He  saw  nothing  to  secure  us  against 
overtrading,  even  with  this  sum  so  to 
be  advanced,  or  that  the  reUef  woul^ 
be  actuaUy  given  where  it  was  due, 
and  where  it  was  really  wanted.  If 
so,  the  present  measure  would  only  go 
to  add  six  miUions  to  our  circulation, 
and  ^o  raise  the  price  of  all  our  commo- 
dities.'' Mr  Huskisson  concluded  by 
saying,  <<  that  he  had  thus  thrown  out 
his  (ibubts  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  hoping  they  might  be  ^removed 
m  the  course  of  the  (fiscussion  which 
it  would  receive  in  its  future  stages." 
Mr  Henry  Thornton  8ai4,  **that  in 
1793,  it  was  p^per  credit  which  had 


given  way;  at  present,  it  w&b  comiher- 
cial  credit  which  had  fallen.  The  &• 
ease  was  then  attributable  to  a  mo- 
mentary want  of  confidence,  which  was 
soon  dissipated;  the  failure  of  this 
day  implied  a  disease  of  a  much  de^« 
er  and  more  serious  nature.  It  was 
to  be  feared  now,  that,  from  palpable 
losses,  the  capital  of  trade  was^in  gteAt 
part  destroyed;  and  consequently diere 
existed  an  additional  danger  to  the 
public  of  not  recovering  the  xtaoney 
which  it  should  advance.''  MrCorwen 
properly  observed,  ^Hhatbecausepublic 
confidence  was  shaken,  the  measure  of 
temporary  rehef  was  more  necessary  | 
and  that,  even  though  the  whole  money 
were  ultimately  to  be  lost,  parliament, 
for  the  support  of  our  commercial  in- 
terest, was  bound  to  hazatd  the  ei^ 
riment."  But  Mr  Curwen  then  endea- 
voured to  account  for  all  the  existiag 
evils  by  the  theory  of  opposition,  and 
hoped  that  the  committee  wodkd,  at 
an  early  opportunity,  investfigate  the 
original  and  radical  came.  **  He  kne^ 
that  the  Lancashire  manofactura^ 
ascribed  their  distretfcs  to  aur  dis- 
pute with  America.  Ilie  agricul- 
tural interest  was  oow  feding  the 
evil ;  for  the  manu£|cturers  could  no 
longer  purchase  the  same  food  as  (or- 
mmy,  and  so  the  farmers  could  not 
obtam  the  same  market  for  ^eir  pro- 
duce. The  formers  in  Scotland  were 
at  this  moment  willing  to  sell  their 
fat  stock  at  lean  prices.  He  conjuissd 
the  minister,  therefore,  whatever  nug^t 
be  his  own  predilections,  not  to  con- 
tinue bigotted  to  a  scheme  of  policy, 
wl^ich  had  produced,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  produce,  such  wide-spread  <Ks- 
tress."  Sir  R€4>ert  Pede  s^d,  in  re- 
ference to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  upon  paper  currency,  **  that  the 
manufacturers  never  experienced  mote 
distress  than  when  they  depended  cm 
'  specie ;  and  the  house  mignt  rest  as- 
sured, that  the  trade  of  the  country 
could  never  be  carried  on  to  its  presart 
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intent,  if  tfaer  were  to  depend  cm  ffpe^ 
cie  done*  Trade  had  of  late  years 
increased  threefoid,  and  the  circnlatiag 
medium  had  not  exceeded  its  due  pro* 
portion.?'  Onthec6ntrary»ttwa8  0on. 
tended  by  Mr  A.  Baine,  that  paper 
was  over  abundant^  and  that  this  mea* 
sure  would  increase  the  evil,  by  increa* 
sine  the  quantity;  "  nererthekss^*  he 
sai^  ^  he  gave  his  assent  to  it,  because 
it  was  proper  that  whatever  arran^^ 
ment  ministers  might  have  made  with 
the  merchants  should  be  carried  into 
effisct.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the 
board  of  trade»  notwithstanding  every 
disposition  to  discharge  its  duties  in  the 
best  manner^  contributed  greatly  to  em^ 
barrass  the  merchants  ;  tor  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  attendmg  on  it»  to  see 
what  particular  measures  and  regula- 
tions  might  be  in  contemplation  ;  and 
thus  the  sound  and  solid  principle  of 
iea^g  commerce  entirely  to  itself  was 
alto^etherabandoned.  The^reatim*> 
mediate  causeoftheevil/'  he  said»  **vr9» 
the  want  of  a  market ;  and  there  was 
one  consequence  of  the  system,  which 
Ministers  would  do  well  to  look  to : 
if  Anaerica  coidd  not  trade  with  us» 
she  must  proceed  to  manufacture  for 
herself;  this  was  a  thing  to  be  avoid- 
ed if  posstt)le9  and  in  this  point  of  view 
the  present  state  of  thin^  involved  a 
poMtical  question  c^  great  importance.'' 
No  penon  had  yet  opposed  the  mea- 
sure of  relief ;  but  Mr  W .  Smith  said, 
'Hhat  if  MrPonsonby  had  thought  pro- 
sper to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  up- 
on it,  he  would  have  divided  with  him ; 
so  far  in  his  opinion  did  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  measure  outweigh  its  ad- 
vantages. There  were  three  sorts  of 
speculators  who  might  meet  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  :  two  of  them,  be- 
ing advantageous  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, might  be  favourably  considered ; 
those  who  exported  commodities  from 
tins  country,  and  those  who  imported 
if^  it  the  raw  materials  from  others ; 
such  speculators^  thongh  they  might 


overenide  a  fittk,  m^  be  forgiven. 
The  third  were  those  who  spectdated 
upon  artides  dready  in  the  country^ 
and  sought  ao  other  object  than  to 
put  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  mo- 
nopolist. This  trade  was  not  benefi- 
cial to  any  body,  and  the  undertakers 
of  it,  when  they  £uledtn  consequence, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  perish  unno* 
tioed.  Besides,"  he  said,  **  if  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  such  applications  were 
once  recoenized,  pretences  for  urging 
them  could  never  be  wanted.**  Mr 
Whitbread,  taking  the  same  view  of 
the  subject,  said,  *<  he  was  not  cou- 
rageous emm^  to  resist  the  vote  at 
present,  but  he  was  anxious  distinctly 
to  be  understood  as  not  pledging  him- 
self so  far  as  to  prevent  nis  retraotkw, 
if  at  a  future  stafire  his  conviction  told 
him  that  it  would  be  right."  Mr  Per- 
ceval replied  to  those  persons  who  sup- 
posed,  that  if  the  orders  in  council  vrere 
removed,  a  market  on  €bt  continent 
would  be  opened.  *«  It  was  not,"  he 
said,  **  owing  to  the  orders  in  councH 
that  the  markets  were  closed,  but  to 
the  decrees  of  the  enemy.  The  orders 
in  council,  so  far  from  being  objection- 
able, had  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  by  driving 
the  tyrant  of  the  continent  to  such  an 
extremity  as  to  bum  all  British  com- 
modities ;  an  act  by  which  he  destroy- 
ed more  of  the  propertv  of  his  ^  own 
subjects  than  of  the  British  merchants. 
They  had  driven  him  to  such  an  act 
as  might  afford  a  chance  of  ridding  the 
world  of  its  oppressor.  He  agreed 
with  Mr  Curwen^  that  if  he  had  been 
wrong,  it  would  not  be  undignified  to 
change  his  conduct ;  but  he  beeged 
that  gentleman  to  be  cautious  of  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  certainty,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  was  all  the  Ame- 
ricans wanted." 

On  the  second  reading 
of  the  biU,  Lord  Folke-    March  18. 
ston    declared   that   he 
would  take  the  sense  <^  tbe  house  up- 
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on  it*   <«  We  could  not,"  he  8atd»  **  cal- 
culate upon  any  Tent  for  our  goods, 
either  in  the  North  American,  the  Eu- 
ropean, or  even,  except  to  a  small 
extent,  in  the  South  American  mar- 
kets. I  f,  however,  British  manufactures 
should  find  purchasers  in  South  Ame- 
rica, what  would  be  the  return  ?  Pre- 
cisely that  produce  of  which  our  mer- 
chants already  had  more  than  they 
knew  what  to  do  with.     It  was  child- 
ish policy  to  put  off  an  evil,  which, 
when  it  did  arrive,  would  consequent- 
ly cooie  with  accumulated  force';  and 
the  proposed  relief  woUld  ultimately 
prove  injurious  to  the  indiriduals  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  at  large."     But  Mr 
Marryat,  who  had  first  doubted  whe- 
Uier  the  proposed  relief  was  expedient, 
was  now  convinced  of  its  expediency. 
He  denied  that  all  markets  were  shut 
against  us.   "  Many,"  he  said,  "  were 
yet  open,  and  there  was  still  a  great 
demand  for  certain  articles  of  our  home 
manufacture ;  but  the  manufacturers 
had  their  capitals  so  locked  up  in  the 
stock  on  hand,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  make  the  goods  in  demand.     Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,    St  Domingo, 
&c.,  wer^  all  open-  to  us:  the  incon- 
venience vras,  that  the  returns  were 
of  an  unproductive  nature ;  but  by  a 
<^ange  of  policy,  they  mig^t  be  ren- 
dered eoinpletely  productive.     If  the 
Untted  States  persisted  in  enforcing 
the.QOn-importaiion  act  with  respect 
to  us,  we  might  adopt  a  similar  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  them.     At  pre- 
sent, we  received  from  them  indigoes, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  X  but  if  we  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  of  these  arti- 
cles in  our  conquered  colonies,  and  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  we  might  receive 
tliem  from  thence,  instead  of  the  un- 
:  productive  returns  of  cbSeeand  sugar." 
Sir  J.  Newport  opposed  the  hieasure, 
«iyfeg»^**-^e  had  nd  doubt  that  when 
the  time   for  the  i^epayment  of  the 
Ipwk^  adv^iiced  ahould^wve,  the  par- 


ties would  apply  for  an  ^tension  of 
the  periodof  paynoent^upon  the  ground 
that  the  markets  were  more  firmly  clo- 
sed than  ever*  Thus  they  woiud  be 
involved  in  still  deeper  ruin,  having 
been  tempted  by  this  temporary  relief 
to  engage  in  additional  specuktions: 
the  whole  sum  would  eventually  be 
lost,  and  parliament  would  visit  on 
the  pubUc,— on  unoffending  and  inno- 
cent indiriduals,— the  errors  of  inordi- 
nate speculators." 

The  house  divided  upon  this  second 
reading,  113  to  16.    Mr  Tierney  then 
proposed,  that  the  relief  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturer.     Mr  Per- 
ceval replied,  **  that  the  object  of  grant- 
ing relief  to  the  manufacturer  would 
not  be  obtained,  unless  means  were  af« 
forded  to  the  merchant  of  discharging 
his  debt  to  the  manufacturer."  In  re-» 
ply  to  this,  Mr  Tierney  contended, 
<<that  in  many  cases,  when  the  merchant 
obtained  a  loan,  he  would  employ  only 
a  small  part  of  it  in  the  payment  of  his 
debt  to  the  manufacturer.     Very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  to  him,  appeared  to  be 
the  merits  of  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer.    The  merchant,  having 
bought  goods  on  credit  from  the  ma- 
ker, sent  them  to  South  America  ;  if 
the  speculation  succeeded,  he  profited 
by  it ;  if  it  failed,  the  loss  fell  on  the 
manufacturer."     Mr  Huskisson  said^ 
**  the  natural  course  of  proceeding 
should  be  to  give  a  preference  to  those 
who  were  particularly  oppressed*     In 
the  first  place,  to  give  priority  to  goods 
as  a  security,  over  personal  security, 
and  then  to  some  description  of  goodft 
over  others,  British  man  uf act  uvea  pri- 
marily, ^nd  then  colonial  produce.    In 
the  present  depreciation  of  goods  in 
the  market,  he  thought  the  public 
would  rub  no  risk  by  advancing  73  per 
cent,  upon  them  instead  of  50  per  cent* 
When  goods  were  the  security  for  a 
loan,  the  addition  of  personal  secu- 
rity would  be  embarrassing.     By  mL- 
vai^cing  money  iti  the  first  place  te 
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those  who  pomessed  tte  greatest  qaan- 
tity  of  unsaleable  fifoodily  tlie  moat  ef- 
fectual relief  would  be  given  to  the 
parties  the  iiiost  deeply  distressed; 
i>ttt  bv  adtancilig  mbtkey  generally) 
and  withoitt  distinction,  only  a  smiul 
portion  of  it  wbiild  reach  those  whom 
It  was  essential  to  relieve.*' 

Mr  W.  Smith  agreed  with  Mr  Tier- 
ney,  that  many  merchants,  who  wotdd 
borrow  money  under  the  act  for  the 
avowed  pUrjIose  of  paying  their  debts  to 
the  manufacturers,  would  employ  only 
a  part  of  it  in  that  way,  and  speculate 
with  the  rest  in  purchasing  goods  at 
their  present  depreciated  v5ue.  •*  He 
knew  no  mode,"  he  said,  *'  of  guard- 
ing against  this  perversion  of  the  in- 
tention of  pariiament,  but  by  giving 
complete  publicity  to  the  application 
made  to  the  commissioners/'  Against 
this  Mr  Perceval  protested,  saying, 
•*  that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  in  1793  deserved  and 
obtained  greater  praise,  than  their  ho- 
nourable secrecy.  The  very  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  relieve  the  maniv- 
facturer  from  the  necessity  of  sellmg 
his  goods  at  a  depreciation,  inasmuch 
as  he  might  obtain  a  loan  under  the 
act  by  the  deposit  of  those  ffoods/' 

On  the.  third  reading, 
March  22.  Mr  Whitbread's  belief, 
that  he  might  think  it  ne- 
^lessary  to  oppose  this  measure  for  the 
support  of  commercial  credit,  was  ve- 
rified. «  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer," he  said,  *«  had  not  done  what 
he  ought  to  have  done;  he  had  not 
introduced  a  clause  into  the  bill,  re- 
straining the  commissioners,  and  all 
persons  who  were  members  of  that 
house,'  from  participating  in  its  bene- 
fits. The  commissioners  might  be  re- 
strained, perhaps,  by  a  feeling  of  duty ; 
but  still  a  clause  for  that  purpose  would 
not  be  less  proper ;  and  members  of  the 
house  ought  to  be  excluded  for  a  con- 
•titutiond  reason,  because,  if  they  were 
not  excluded,  ttds  was  a  new  way  of 


creating  influence  for  the  crown.  He 
did  not  impute  to  the  minister  any  in- 
tention of  creating  this  inBuence  $  tdU 
it  was  apparent  that  all  persona  who 
might  come  in  simihur  circumstaooea  to 
him,  or  to  any  other  aunister,requettiog 
him  to  carry  throueh  auch  a  measure^ 
must  be  esteen^ed  dependants  on  him  ( 
and  this  could  not  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light,  than  at  a  new  species  o£ 
influence,  which  must  be  hiffhly  detri» 
mental  to  the  constttution.  There  wat 
also  a  fcmdamental  defect  in  the  bill  i 
the  commiMbnert  were  not  to  grant 
sums  under  40001.,  unlets  on  a  deposit 
of  goods  to  twice  the  amomt  ot  the 
loan :  what  then  were  the  nsall  manu- 
facturers to  do,  whose  goods  were  al- 
ready gone,  because  they  had  boea 
defrauded  of  them  ?"  Mr  Whitbraad 
then  prescribed  his  panacea  for  aU  the 
difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  times* 
«•  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  could  extricate 
us  but  a  settlement  of  our  dispute  with 
America,  and  a  peace."  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr 
Creevy,  Mr  Martin,  and  Mr  Babiag- 
ton,  who  is  not  often  found  in  such 
minorities,  voted  with  Mr  Whitbiead 
against  the  bill. 

In  the  Upper  House,  Lords  King 
and  Lansdowne  argued  against  the 
measure,  as  did  Lord  Lauderdale  alsOf 
though  he  observed  that  the  man  must 
be  bold  indeed,  who,  in  the  present 
commercial  distress,  should  dare  op- 
pose it.  Lord  Orenville  desired  that 
he  might  not  be  included  in  that  ob^ 
sermtion.  •♦  No  love  of  popabrity,'^ 
he  said,  **  no  dread  of  public  obbquy^ 
should  ever  intimidate  him  in  the  dif* 
charge  of  his  parliamentary  duty.  Du* 
ring  the  many  years  of  his  public  hh, 
he  had  ever  been  determined  to  act  oa 
all  occasions  at  it  teemed  bett  to  hit 
own  judgement,  without  any  rq^ard  l# 
the  praise  or  the  oenlareof  the  worli 
From  these  principles,  he  wat  deter^ 
mined  never  to  depart  f  and  oH  thia 
oceatiou  he  most  daclara,£BBrew»th«^ 
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he  was  prepared  to  give  his  (^>potitioii 
most  decidecUy  to  this  bill.  Bat  it 
^ould  be  imdcratoody  that  he  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  deny  relief  to  the 
distresses  of  the  merc1»mts  and  the  ma* 
nnfKturers  of  the  countrjr.  The  very 
ground  and  reason  of  his  opposition 
was^  thaty  instead  of  this  biU  being 
likely  to  produce  in  its  effects  any  re* 
Hef  to  the  distressed  commerce  oi  the 
country,  it  was  calculated  to  aggravate 
all  our  commercial  calamities*  Even 
tl»  very  evils  alleged  as  the  causes  of 
these  misfortunes,  must  be  materially 
increased  by  the  remedies  proposed* 
The  priactples  of  all  commercial  and 
political  economy  would  be  departed 
from,  without  any  of  those  excuses 
whicht  under  extraordinary  circum* 
stances,  might  justify  such  departure* 
He  would  give  ministers  the  credit 
that  they  were,  on  this  oeeuion,  actu- 
ated by  a  wish  to  relieve  the  merean* 
tile  interest  of  the  country*  At  the 
aame  tirne^  either  from  the  urgency  of 
partictdar  calamities,  or  from  causes  of 
another  description,  it  had  become  thek* 
general  and  preposterous  policy  to  try 
to  avoid  permanent  evik  by  means  g^ 
partial  remedies. 

«  The  precedent  of  179S  had  been 
quoted.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  devising  that  measure* 
The  distress  of  that  period  was  wholly 
diffbvnt  from  the  calamities  of  the 
present  day :  stilU  however,  he  must 
add,  that  from  experience  and  reflec* 
tion,  he  was  convinced  the  measure 
was  fbuiKled  in  wrong  policy.  As  one 
4of  those  who  were  concerned  in  it* 
he  was  perfectly  readr  to  take  upon 
himself  the  avowid  of  iiis  error,  for  he 
yna  afterwards  si^sBed  in  his  own 
suad^  that,  although  he  had  acted  from 
the  best  of  his  Judgement  at  the  time^ 
tiie  measure  of  179S  was  unwise  and 
impolitic,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
•considenble  injuries  to  the  mercantile 
^world.*  The  present  discussion  was 
^om  oi'ttoat  mjuries ;  for  he  had  now 


seen  the  danger  iK^iieb  resulted,  wltf» 
the  proceeding  of  that  yeHr  was  argue4 
to  be  a  precedent ;  and  thus  the  trying 
world  would  be  induced  continually  to 
look  towarda  parliament  for  relief  from 
every  mi^brtune  which  might  aria^ 
from  not  only  casual  misfortune,  but 
from  failure  in  speculation*  It  was 
ever  the  conviction  of  his.  miad,  that 
no  rdief  ou^ht  to  be  granted  to  any 
class  of  individuals^  but  under  two  par- 
ticular conditions:  Firsts  the  relief 
ahould  be  called  for  and  extended  up- 
on the  principles  of  justice.  Secondly^ 
relief  sfaoidd  be  granted  when  the  means 
which  could  be  used  would  be  adequate 
to  obtain  the  object  of  redi^ess*  Did 
any  man  conceive  that  th6' means  would 
procure  the  rdief  intended  ?  In  his  own 
opinion,  there  was  no  doubt  but  they 
would  increase  the  evik  The  measure 
deserved  no  other  appdlation  than  a 
palliation.  The  policy  of  ministers 
had  led  to  a  fatal  calamity  in  the  coai- 
mercial  world.  When  m  ofiice»  he 
and  his  friends  had  been  attacked,  be^ 
cause  they  were  unwilling  to  have  re- 
course to  measures  of  retaliation  ;  they 
had  abstained  out  of  regard  for  the  tal- 
vlUion  of  the  merchant.  What  they 
had  apprehended,  the  king's  ministers 
had  since  experienced  to  be  true,  and 
one  part  of  their  avowed  boast  had 
been  woefully  verified  ;  for  this  coun- 
try, to  use  their  own  expression,  was 
hecome  the  general  storehouse  and  re- 
pository for  the  produce  of  the  world ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  were  obliged 
to  approach  the  bar  of  paiii&ment  with 
uplifted  hands,  and  implore  relief  fcNr 
that  distress  which  they  had  incurred 
through  the  weak  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  present  administration. 
But  still  our  exclusion  from  the  conti- 
nent, or  the  interruption  of  our  amity 
with  North  America,  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  this  distress  ;  there  was  an- 
other material  source  from  whence  our 
commercialcalamities  had  arisen.  We 
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Ind  been  for  aomr  imt  naking  effoM 
to  wkich  one  streagth  was  not  compe** 
test ;  and  when  tber  would  have  ceaitd 
£rom  princ^^^  of  limited  resoureet 
and  natural  rettrictioB^  they  weve  still 
cootiuiedbjaitifidaliBeaaa*  Perhaps 
the  great  faoittr  d  obtainiag  fiotidous 
csqsitaly  thtougk  the  extended  issue  of 
bank  paper,  had  led  to  the  evil  of  the 
present  day.  While  the  Bank  of  £agi* 
kmd  waa  not  pemitted  to  increase  the 
circulatioa  o£  their  palter  curreticyt  the 
evil  was  likely  t»  correct  itself*  But 
that  systenk  dE  loan,  and  that  facility 
of  credit  which  he  had  long  known 
and  expmcnioed  as  iojurions;  to  the 
country's  wdfaie,  had  ctn^intted  to 
mcrease  the  issue  of  bank  paper,  and 
to  depnciate.the  cireulatiag  mediuoi 
of  the  kingdonu  It  waa  thus  that 
fictitious  capitals  were  raised,  and  ua« 
natural  efforts  made  to  extend  com* 
m&ce ;  and  as  that  conuneroe  became 
eatended,  stiU  more  paper  was  ua» 
avoidaUy  issued  to  supply  the  want 
of  fresh  capitals.  Thus,  then,  paper 
aild  over«trading  reciprocally  acted  up* 
on  each  other;  the  issue  of  bank  pa^ 
per  created  a^  spirit  of  over^tradinff ; 
the  effects  id  over^'trading  rendered  a 
^iU  ^Hther  issue  of  paper  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  the  consequences  <rf  both  had 
been,  the  depiectation  of  the  circula* 
ting  medium,  and  the  commercial  dis- 
tresses now  proposed  to  be  relieved^ 
The  public  were  losers-  by  the  gain 
of  the  btmk,  and  these  six  millions  of 
Exchequer  bills  arould  st^  fardier  in- 
crease the  p«P^  currency,  augment 
the  amount  of  fictitious  capital,  and  de» 
predate  the  circulating  medium ;  thus 
aggrava^gone  of  the  grvat  evflsif^iich 
occadoned  Am  applioition  for  relief**^ 
l*he£arlof  liiverpoolfcplied,  <«that 
if  Lord  Cfen^lle  argued  truly,  the 
^ole  commercial  body  must  be  equal- 
ly affected,  and  tbe  distress  would  not 
bear  upon  any  particular  part,  if  the 
cause  were  general.  In  ordinary  times, 
any  evils  which  might  happen  to  arise, 


should  be  left  to  Gorre^  thennelres  ai 
Uie  regular  routine  of  commercial  en^ 
terprizes.  But  there  were  n^Mnente 
of  extraordinary  and  unnatural  pret* 
sure,,  when  it  would  not  only  be  wiae» 
but  nuist  be  indispensable  to  depart 
from  those  general  principles ;  when  a 
feelii^  of  hununtty,  no  less  than  a  re* 
gard  to  pubhc  interest,  called  for  and 
authorized  the  grant  of  public  assist* 
ance,  but  most  particulany  when  the 
embarrassments,  have  arisen  out  of  tbe 
extraordinary  circumi^nces  of  the 
times,  and  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
of  the  country,  brought  on  as  they  had 
been  by  the  unparalleled  injustice  and 
monstrous  measures  of  an  unprincipled 
enemy." 

Lord  Lauderdale  proposed, .  that  a 
dause  should  be  inserted  prohibiting 
the  bank  from  purchasing  £xchequer 
biUs  issued  under  this  act.  ^  Otner^ 
wise,"  he  said,  ^the  bank,  taking  these 
as  thein  security,  would  issue  their 
notes  for  them,  and  thus  increase  a  dr* 
culation  which  was  already  excesnte*" 
But  Earl  Bathurst  replied,  «<  that  this 
would  be  destroying  the  adrantages  of 
the  measure  by  a  side  wind  |  for  the 
Exchequer  bills,  which  the  bank  were 
prohib^ed  fr6m  purchasiug,  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  at  a  discount,  whUe  others 
would  be  at  par.  Nor  woidd  it  pre- 
vent the  isAue  of  bank  notes  ;  for  thos6 
possessedof  these  Exdiequer  bills  must 
sell  thraa  in  the  market,  and  purchase 
others,  which  the  bank  could  take,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  notes  would  be 
issued.  There  was,  beudes,aconstantly 
operative  cause,  which  produced  a  re« 
flux  of  bank  notes  into  the  bank ;  so 
that  it  was  found  by  experience,  that 
although  the  dividends  were  paid  every 
quarter  in  bank  notes,^et,  aftetr  a  short 
time,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  was  nearly  the  same  as. 
before." 

The  subject  thus  cursorily  touched 
upon  in  W9c  debates  upon  the  Ptate 
ot  commerdal  credit,  occupied  mueh 
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tune  in  parltanfieiit  during  this  fieenon, 
and  muck  of  the  pubHc  attention.  A 
committee  had  been  appointed  the  pre* 
ceding  year^  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Hor« 
neF>  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  gold  buMion,  the  state  c^ 
the  circulating  mediiRny  and  of  the  ex- 
change between  Great  Britain  and  fo- 
reign parts*  They  reported,  "that  there 
was  an  excess  in  the  papei^  droulation^ 
of  which  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
tom w^  the  Tery  high  price  of  bullion, 
and  next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the 
continental  exchange ;  that  the  cause  of 
this  excess  was  to  be  found  in  the  sus- 
penAsion  of  cash  payments,  there  being 
no  adequate  prorision  agatBSt  such  an 
excess,  except  in  the  convertibility  of 
papfer*  into  specie  ;  and  that  the  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  exchange  origina* 
ted  in  the  samecmise,  imd  wasf^therin* 
creased  by  theanti-commerctalmvasares 
of  the  enemy**'  They  added,  « that 
they  could  see  n6  sufficient  remedy  for 
the  present,  or  sectirity  for  the  future^ 
ex<:ept  the  repeal  of  the  Suspenskit 
Act  ithisrthey  thougl^  coidd  net  safely 
be  done  at  an  earlier  period  than  two 
years  from  the  time  of  their  report  j 
but^  they  recommended  thdt  early  pro- ' 
vkion  should  be  made  by  parliamenl 
for  this  purpoBT*'' 

Tim  report  exoited  much'ditcusdonv 
That  talent  of  diffusive  dulness,  of 
which  theve  it  never  any  lack  in  the 
worldt  acnd  which  §atmeny  vpent  kself 
in  commentaries  upon  the  sentences, 
and  in  theoiiigy,  rhsia  taken,  in  our  is- 
land, and  in  &er  times^  the  direction 
of  political  economy ;  and  it  fastened 
with  avidity  upon  the  bullion  question* 
The  press  swarmed  with  pamphlets  $ 
the  journals  of  every  kind  teemed  with 
dissertations.  Bullion  was  the  topic 
in  all  companies ;  the  traveller  left  it 
in  debate  when  Ik  went  out  of  the 
coffee-room,  and  found  it  when  he 
got  into  the  sta^^coach*    At  length 


Mr  Homer  mo^  a  string  of  *  re* 
solutions,  to  the  same  dEect  as  the 
report  of  the  committee*  The  na- 
ture of  the  discussion,  akd  the  leogtk 
to  whidi  it  extended  m  parliament^ 
render  it  impossible  to*  enter  into  any 
detail  of  these  pi^oceedingp  within  the 
limits  of  a  work  like  this* -On  the  one 
hand  it  was  maintained,  that  the  8tand«^ 
ard  talue  of  gold,  as  a  measure  of  ex* 
change,  could  not  possibly  fluctuate 
under  any  change  of  circumstances^ 
though  its  real  price  was,  uacpiestiona* 
hbfi  subject  to  all  the  variations  arising 
from  the  increase  or  dimiaution  of  the 
sQpply ;  that  bank^papo*,  measured  by 
this  standard,  was  depreciated  ^  and  that 
the  cons^uence  of  this  depreciatiim 
was,  to  render  our  exchange  with  the 
continent  imiivoiirable,  to  occasioa 
infinite  loss  to  creditcnrs,  give  an  xivt* 
due  advantage  to  debtors,  and  mate>* 
rtatty  injure  all  monied  incames^  But 
here  two  questions  arose,  the  Erst  o£ 
which  had  never  been  mooted  before :— «. 
What  is  meant  by  depreciation  I  and 
what  is  the  real  standard  of  value  ?  la 
the  attempt  to  explain  diese  it  wa» 
found,  that  a  subject,  which  at  first 
had  seemed  sufficiently  simple,  was  in 
reaHty  infinitely  complicated  f—4t  waa 
hanted  into  the  region  of  metaphy'« 
sics,  and  lost  in  darkness* 

This,  pointy  however,  was  proved, 
that  gold'  cannot  be  kept  at  a  maxi- 
mmm,  and  that  its  value^  uke  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  must  depend  upon 
the  proportion  which  the  supply  beara 
tothedemand*  But«  duringthelastfifty  ^ 
years^the  supply  had  been  gradually  le8-» 
sening ;  whde  the  demand  had  rapidly 
increased.  For  many  years,  tonrardstke  . 
elose  of  last  sentury,  gold  from.Brazil« 
to  the  amount  of  about  900,0001*,  had 
annually  found  its  way  to  this  country  j^ 
that  supply  began  to  fall  off,  about  tl^ 
year  1792 1  and  since  the  removal  of 
the  Portugueze  court  to  Brazil,  it  haa 
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trliolly  ceased.*  The  cause  of  tltepro^ 
giessive  diminution  is,  that  the  gam*-' 
bbog  ^irit  of  mining  speculations  iS' 
not  pursued  with  the  same  tnadnesfl  hy 
^  Portugaeee»  as  by  the  Spanish 
Americans  ;  that  the  rich  wns  have 
been  exhausted  ;  and  thaty  in  the  nattt# 
ral  progress  of  a  ridng  people,  the 
Brazilians  have  discovered  how  much 
more  ^vantageous  it  is^  to  engs^e  in 
^e  surer  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
^amm&rcef  where  the  profits  are  their 
own,  than  in  hazardous  adventures, 
from  the  produce  of  whidti  a  fifth 
m«Bt  be  paid  to  the  crown.  The 
increased  demand  for  gold^  arises  not 
eoly.  from  our  increased  foreign  ex« 
pmditure,  but  from  the  increas^  lux« 
aries  of  modem  fiishions.  The  gild- 
ers and  trinket-makers  have  fifty*fold 
the  employment  which  such  workmen 
found  in  tl^  days  of  our  fathers ;  and  it 
is  computed  that  at  this  time  gold,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million,  is 
annually  consumed  in  watches.  Guix 
neasy  therefore,  have  become  worth 
more  as  gold,  than  as  money;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  vain  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  laws  can  keep  them  from 
the  crucible ;  and  equally  vain  to  assume 
the  priceof  goldas  the  standardof  vahiel 

With  regard  to  depreciation^  it  was 
argued,  that  wherever  a  ps^r  currency 
has  been  depreciated,  the  deprecia^ou 
has  shewn  itself  by  an  outward  and  vi^ 
sible  sign,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake :  it  has  been  openly  at  a  dis* 
iount ;  and  for  this  the  practical  men 
m>ealed  to  the  examples  of  America^ 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  And 
with  regard  to  exeess,  they  argued, 
shoe  could  be  none,  so  long  as  bank 
notes  were  issued  only  in  exchange  f<M^ 
somtthing  which  represented  actual 
pn^rty* 

Mr  Homei^  beiag  awaxe  that  somo 


p«tso&s,who»iglit^^wIthhtmiabift 
l^iieralprinciples,  would  yet  differ  ^w 
mm  in  the  practical  concluskm  wfaick 
he  proposedjto  draw  from  than,  divi^^ 
ded  his  resolutioQi^.  The  theoretical 
ones  were  rtejected  by  151  to  ?5;  tfa« 
conchiding  one,  which  would  have  re>> 
stored  cash  payment  at  the  end  of  tw<» 
years,  by  the  atilL  greater  majority  oi 
180to46.  The  house  came  to. 
this  decision  after  four  nights  May  9* 
discussion,  in  which  many  of 
the  speeches  extended  to  three  houea 
length.  Mr  Vansktart,  who  took  the 
lead  on  the  part  o£  the  practical  meo» 
as  the  anti-bullionistscalkd  themselves«, 
moved  afterwank  a  series  of  f  rtsofas* 
tions,  declaring,  that  bank- notes  were 
not  depreciated  ;  that  the  political  and 
coflunerdal  relatbns  of  the  cowntay 
with  foragn  powers  were  sufficient  ta 
acoount  for  the  unfavourabk  slate  of 
foreign  exchange*  and  the  high  price 
of  bullion  ;  that  it  was  highly  import* 
ant  that  the  restrietion  on  ca^  pay*^ 
ments  should  be  removed  whenever  it 
was  compatible  with  the  public  inte- 
rest f  but  that  to  fix  a  definite  period 
earlier  than  that  of  uk  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  was  al«4 
ready  fixed,  would  be  highly  inexpen 
dient  and  dangerous  ;  and  aner  three 
mgirta  more,  f  and  pnore  three*hour 
^Keches,  these  msolatsona  were  passed. 
The  bulhon  oontititfiersy  did  not  osi*^ 
ginate  in  any  spick  of  party,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  buQionists  were  sup« 
pofted  by  Mr  Huakisaon  and  Mr  Can* 
ninff,  men  who  are  free  ^om  all  taint 
of  lactioas  oppootion  i  but  it  produ^ 
ced  mischief^  abroad,  and  threatened 
to  produce  still  greater  injury  at  home. 
Bn<Miaparte^  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  decrees,  the  British  exports  conti* 
nued  to  inaieaie,  was  on  the  point  of 
abandonii^  a  system  of  hostility  whicb 


*  «  Statement  of  the  Trade  io  Gold  BAUion,"  by  John  Theodore  Koster,  Esq.  j^-i 
jMmphlet  in  which  these  facts  are  appli^  with  great  sagacity  against  the  buUk>nists«^ 
t  Af^teadix,  No.  lU^ 
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inflicted  fyrpets^r  et^  upOii  hi» 
tils  than  his  enenuea^  wheo^  in  an  un* 
lucky  hour>  the  fepart  of  the  BuUion; 
Cenunittee  a|^>eared.  There  he  saw  it 
officially  affirmed,  that  our  paper  ibo- 
■ey  wa«  depreciated ;  that  our  gold 
Itaddit^peaued ;  that  these  effects  had 
heea  in  great  meassre  produced  by  the 
anti-commercial  system  which  France 
pursued ; .  and  that  it  was  impossible 
mr  sucb  a  state  c^  things  to  continue. 
Encouraged  by  such  a  statensent,  he 
consequently  .pursi^d  the  system  wkh 
freshvigoury  issued  hisbumingdecireesy 
and  told  the  "people  of  the  continent 
what  the  Bullion  Committee  told  him, 
^t  England  would  be  ruined  by  her 
feiances.  At  kcane,  though  the  ques- 
tion had  not  begun  in  faction,  it  soon 
was  made  subservient  to  &ctious  pur*- 
poses  I  and  it  is  worthy  of  renwrk^  that 
while  a  clamoiir  was  caised  against  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  clamorers  were 
silent  respecting  country  basks,  whose 
iBSu^  are  ku^er  in  amount  by  one* 
third,  uid  far  more  objectiooaMe  in 
every  point  of  view*  Some  of  the 
anarchists  called  upon  the  people  to 
board  their  money  against  the  day  ei 
needf  which  was  approaching  ;  and  thtt 
adv;ce,.which. was  long  ami  perseve^ 
nngiy  repeated*  ym^^o  far  listeaed  to^ 
that  over  a  great  put  of  the  coimtry 
the  siker  cttneacy  disiqppeared.  For 
this  disappearance  no  oth^  cause  can 
possibly  be  assigned,  iimsmuch  as  the 
conmien  silver  coin  is  intrinsically  of 
much  less  value  ^lan  it  passes  for  i  tmd 
even  theibaee  metal,  with  which  some 
4>f  the  northern  counties  were  almost 
vrhcXLy  supplied  from  the  Irish  maou* 
factnries  of  counterfeit  money,  disap* 
peared  also.  The  scarcity  v^isf^most 
in  the  West  of  England,  where  the  inn* 
keepers,beingunable  toprovide  chattge* 
frequently  suffered  whole  stage  com* 
panies  to  breakfast  or  dine,  and  leave 
the  reckoning  unpaid^  trusting  to  the 
honour  of  utter  strangers,  and  the 
doubtful  chance  of  seeing  them  again. 


In  a  state  of  soci^y  iiJte  ours,  tttt 
want  of  a  small  currency  can  odver 
exist  long :  if  it  be  not  provided  by  9^ 
vemment,  the  people  will  provide, it 
for  themselves.  This  they  bad  donis 
witb  copper  money  in  the  year  1796^ 
and  they  now  began  to  do  it  with  siU 
ver.  The  banks  issu^  tokens,  as  they 
were  called,  of  three  shillings  and  one* 
and-sixpence  each  ;  and,  as  these  we» 
not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  many  dE 
them  disappearing  in  the  same  man^ 
ner,  provincial  tokens  weie  ctuculated 
by  such  manufacturers  as  were  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and 
serve  the  ne^hbourhood  as  well  as 
themselves*  In  one  place,  an  individual 
issued  gold.  This  example  seems.  iBK>t 
to  have  been  fbUowed,  because,  for  in* 
ternal  transactions,  an  accredited  pa- 
per money  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
gold.  Whatever  were  the  lipeculatke 
opimons  concerning  paper  curreiie]^ 
au  men  acted  alike ;  the  tweaty  shi^ag 
bill  would  purchase  twenty  abiUis^ 
worth  of  any  commodity,  except  vgaMU 
ed  gold  (  and  while  tms  was  ^e  case 
in  every  shop  and  in  every  market*  the 
question  of  depreciaticm  could  do  no 
greater  mischief  than  that  of  giving 
the  disputatious  an  endless  t<^^c  Ua 
the  annoyance  of  plain  men. 

It  was  not  louff,  however^before  aa 
att^npt  was  voaSs  to  produce  an  ac<« 
tual  depredation.  Lord  King  gave 
Botke  to  his  tenants,  that  he  would 
no  longer  receive  b^ik  notes  at  par  | 
but  that  his  rents  must  thenceforth  be 
paid  either  in  guineas,  or  in  aneqoiva* 
lent  weight  of  Portugueze  g^ld  cmn^ 
or  in  bank  notes,  amounting  to  a  earn 
sufficient  to  purchase  such  an  eqiMva<< 
lent  weights  Lord  Kkig  had  no  w 
motive,  than  the  design  of  enfor 
his  own  opinion  as  a  bullionisly 
perhaps  of  annoying  the  existing  nai* 
nisters  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power ; 
but,  if  his  aim  had  been  to  bring  about 
national  bankruptcy*  and  throw  everjp 
thing  into  confusion  by  the  destruc* 
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tioft  of  puUic  eredkf  he  could  riot 
po8i3>ly  have  taken   more  effeetual 
neflsia.;  Ferhtpa  no  individiial»  whose 
inteotioQa  were  n<^  treasonable,  evef 
hrfore  comsQitted  so  ituschietous  an 
act*    The  example  was  f(^owed  hj 
a  few  dishonest  men,  who  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  means  by 
which  they  could  defraud  their  tenantSf 
widioitt.  becoming  amenable  to  the 
law.     What  one  landlord  could  do, 
they  said,  ^  could  do  ;  and  the  anar- 
chists eageily  recommended  the  exam« 
pie  for  imitation  ;  happy  in  discovering 
a  OMdeof  direct  hostility  against  their 
country,  which  the  law  couul  not  fore« 
•ee,  and  therefore  had  not  provided 
agatBSt^     Luckily  parliament  was  stifl 
sittittgy    and    Earl   Stanhope,    more 
quicksightcd  on  this  oc« 
June  27*     casion  than  the  ministry, 
gave  the  alarm,  and  brought 
fai  ^  biH  for  preventing  the  current 
frid  coin  from  being  psud  for  a  greater 
value  than  its  current  value  ;  for  pre- 
venting  Bank  of  England,  notes  from 
being  recdved  for  any  smaller  sum 
than  they  were  issued  for^  and  for 
staying  proceedings  upon  any  distress 
by  teiMer  of  such  notes.  <^  The  bank,'^ 
he  saidy  ^*  was  one  of  the  bottom 
panics  of  the  ship  of  England,  and  woe 
be  to  us,  if  we  permitted  it  to  be  bored 
through  I   Bank  notes  could  not  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  without  the  most 
manifest,  injustice;    for  a  man  who 
aught  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
them  for  a  debt  due  to  him,  might  very 
firirly  object  to  any  individiKil  note, 
(especialry  if  a  worn  one)  from  the4m- 
pessibility  of  his  being;  certain  that  it 
IS  not  forged.     For  the  present  evil, 
however,  the  proposed  remedy  was  as 
dmnle,  as  the  evil  itself  was  ahutning.'* 
So  stranedy  insens^tdie  were  minis* 
tm  even  nlTtathe  m>o>m»t  danger, 
that  Lord  Liverpoc^  declared  his  in- 
tention of  moving  an  amend- 
Jtdy  2.    fnent  to  throw  out  the  bill. 
Ofl  the  second  reading,  how- 


ever. Lord  Kias  6pok«  to  justify  him* 
self.  Lord  Houand  maintained,  that 
he  was  perfectly  justified^  for  that  he 
was  only  dealin?  fairly  for  the  interest 
of  his  own  family,  and  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  <»  the  land,  aiid  in  con- 
sonance to  his  own  rights  ;  and  that, 
though  his  conduct  might  be  hostile 
to  the  system  pursued  by  government, 
it  proved  that  the  system  was  a  bad 
one,  and  the  sooner  it  was  done  away 
with  the  better.  Lord  Lauderdab 
ttaid,  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  housef 
when  he  reflected  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  hill  was  urged  ;  and  Lord 
GrenviUe  dedared*  that  he  could  not 
remember,  in  the  courseof  his  life,  ever 
to  have  seen  the  ministers  of  this  coun* 
tay  placed  in  so  disgraceful  a  situation 
9i  that  in  which  they  then  stood. 
**  Provided,"  said  he,  **  men  sinned  not 
against  the  law»— provided  they  made 
the  laws  the  ruk  of  their  conduct-^ 
was  an  ancient  maxim  of  ^oksome 
government  to  permit  them  to  act,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  by  thek  own 
discretion,  and  not  to  interfere  in  anr 
manner,'  by  regulations  of  any  kind, 
or  authority  (>f  any  description,  to  de^ 
bar  them  from  the  right  of  exercising 
their  free  and  unbiassed  judgement.  It 
wa^  left  to  the  period  of  the  French  re- 
volution, it  was  left  for  Robespiere,  for 
the'  Jacobin  Club,  aad  for  the  present 
ministers,  to  pronounce  upon  the  pri*- 
vs^e  actions  of  individuab,  and.  to  de^ 
^ermine  whether  they  deael^ved  the  cha- 
racter of  civism  or  incivism.  Mylords^ 
if  men  are  to  be  governed  by  rules, 
those  rules  ought  to  be  cleariy  ex- 
pressed, and  generally  understood,  not 
left  to  the  interpretation  of  political 
parties.  I  know  and  love  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  King  ;  I  know  his  public 
spirit,  his  extensive  information,  his  ac- 
quaintance, equalled  by  few»  with  the 
subject  now  before  us.  I  also  know 
the  private  virtues  that^om  him,  the 
kindness  of  his  temper,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  his  heart ;  and  i£  I  weiie 
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called  on  to  name  the  last  man  in  the 
country  likely  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice and  oppressbn,  it  would  be  my 
noble  friend.'* 

All  this  niight  be»  and  yet  Lord 
King's  conduct  be  as  mischievous  to 
the  country,  and  as  oppressive  to  his 
tenants,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  by  every 
man  in  England,  who  was  not  ensla* 
ved  by  party,  or  infatuated  by  theo- 
retical notions.  It  has  been  proved 
ere  now,  that  an  error  in  judgement 
may  make  a  brave  man  in  tne  time  of 
action  behave  like  a  coward,  and  it  has 
repeatedly  been  seen,  that  the  same 
cause  may  make  an  honest  one  act 
Kke  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
little  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  had  given 
ministers  leisure  to  think  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  speeches  of  the  opposi- 
tion lords  efFectually  awakened  them. 
«*  When  I  came  down  to  the  housc,^ 
•aid  Earl  Stanhope,  **  I  imagined  that 
ministers  would  have  thrown  out  my 
bill ;  but  the  arguments  of  my  nobte 
friends  against  it  have  made  converts 
of  them,  a  task  which  I  could  not  ac- 
complish, so  I  hav^  to  return  them 
thanks  right  and  left."  The  second 
reading  was  then  carried,  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  36  to  62.  Lords  GrenviUe, 
Essex,  Jersey,  Grey,  Lansdowne, 
Cowper,  King  himself,  Lauderdale, 
and  Holland,  entered  their  protest 
against  it,  as  **  manifestly  leading,'* 
4hey  said,  •*  to  the  compulsory  circu- 
Jation  of  a  paper  currency  ;  a  measure 
necessarily  productive  of  the  most  &- 
tal  calamities."  Lord  Holland  added 
to  his  protest,  that  **  he  made  it  also, 
because,  in  his  judgement,  the  repeal 
-6f  the  CasK  Suspension  Act  was  the 
•nly  means  which  could  cure  the  in- 
convenience already  felt,  and  avert  the 
yet  greater  calamities  which  were  im- 
pending, from  the  present  state  of  the 
circulation  of  the  country." 

Ministers  having  thus  adopted  the 
bil^  Lord  Stanhope  said,  <«  he  should 


take  no  part  in  the  amendments  wHicli 
they  meant  to  propose.  He  was  i^roud 
in  being  the  father  of  the  bill;  bnt, 
having  delivered  it  over  to  the  nurse- 
ry, he  should  leave  the  noble  lords  on 
that  side  to  nurse  it  as  they  pleased.** 
The  amendments  proved  to  be  such  as 
left  only  about  five  lines  of  the  origi- 
nal unaltered  ;  the  purport,  However, 
and  the  effect,  remained  in  the  main 
as  intended.  Lord  Stan- 
hope only  remarked,  **  that  Juli/  5; 
he  wished  to  "stand  absolved 
in  the  eyes  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
public,  from  being  the  cause  of  any  ill 
consequences  that  might  arise  firom 
these  alterations. .  The  bill  which  he 
had  prepared,  was  so  clear,  that  every 
juryman  in  the  country  could  nnder- 
stand  it ;  few,  he  believed,  could  do  so 
now :  and  he  conjured  the  house  to 
consider  that  this  was  a  legislative  mea- 
sure, which,  of  all  others,  required 
to  be  clear  and  plain,  considering 
its  object  $  and  that  it  was  one  which 
ought  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ob- 
viate the  misconstruction  of  lawyers.** 
The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  «« that 
no  juryman  could  misunderstand  it 
now ;  but  as  to  guarding  any  bill  from 
the  misconstruction  of  lawyers,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  found  impractica- 
ble when  they  were  so  inclined.  He 
could  not,"  he  added,  «<  avoid  re- 
marking, with  respect  to  the  noble  fa* 
ther  of  the  bill,  that  though  he  had 
committed  it  to  the  nursery  of  the  mi- 
nisters, he  was  very  fond  of  attending, 
in  order  to  rock  the  cradle.  With  the 
care  taken  in  the  nursing,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  rendered  an  efficknt  and 
salutary  production." 

On  thethird  reading.  Lord 
King  said,  « that  hj  this  bill  Jult^  8. 
additional  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adiustment 
of  contracts  between  landlora  and  te« 
nant,  and  those  contracts  were  intcrfe- 
red  with  in  a  way  most  injurious  te 
the  interests  of  both :  ih6  only  coAse« 
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qwaace  must  be,  that  lasdlords  would 
refuse  to  grant  leases,  for  the  perform- 
imce  of  the  conditions  of  which  they 
could  have  no  security*     It  was  in 
vain  to  pass  the  bill ;  it  could  not  ef- 
fiect  the*  object  which  it  professed  to 
have  in  view  ;  it  could  not  retard  the 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,  nor  could 
it  prevent  the  two  prices  in  gold  and 
paper,  the  natural  effect  of  that  depre- 
ciation." The  Chancellor  replied,  "that 
the  restriction  act  of  1797  interfered 
90  far  with  individual  contracts  as  to 
say,  that  a  debtor  should  not  be  aiv 
rested,  if  he  tendered  his  debt  in  bank 
.notes  ;  the  justice  of  that  enactment 
had  never  been  disputed,  and  was  it 
now  to  be  said,  that  a  tenant  should 
have  his  goods  or  stock  seized,  be- 
jcause  he  could  not  procure  gold,  which 
was  not  to  be  obtained?  The  bill  was 
necessary  to  prevent  this  grievous  op- 
pression ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  pre- 
vent individuals  from  depreciating  the 
tides  of  the  bank  at. their  pleasure. 
.Suppose  a  young  professional   man 
Struggling  with  the  world,  who  had  a 
rent  of  90L  per  annum  to  pay,  and  had 
SOOOl.  in  the  three  per  cents.     His 
lordship  demanded  his  rent  in  gold,  but 
the  bank  refused  to  pay  him  his  dividend 
in  gold*  Would  not  this  be  a  grievous 
injustice  ?  and  might  not  an  individual 
so  circumstanced  say  justly ;  *  As  a 
public  creditor,  I  am  refused  any  other 
nayment  than  in  bank  notes  ;  but  here 
IS  a  legislator, — one  of  those  by  whose 
•act  I  am  thus  refused  to  be  paid  ex- 
cept in  bank  noteSs-rrinsists  upon  my 
paying  him  his  ren(  in  gold,  which  I 
cannot  pi^ocure ;  and  because  I  cannot 
procure  it,  my  goods  are  to  be  dis- 
trainer?.'    Would  pot  such  cases  as 
these,"  the  Chancellor  repeated,  ''^be 
a  grievous  oppression  i  I,**  he  conti- 
nued, **  am  peculiarly  situated  with 
respect  to  this  question,  having  the  of- 
ficial care  of  iS  millions  of  the  pro- 
perty'of  hid  majesty's  subjects,  and 
without  the  means  of  enforcing  the 


payment  of  any  part  of 'that  inm  e%^ 
cept  in  bank-notes.  So  long  as  it  if 
deemed  expedient  to  continue  the  mea» 
•ure  of  1797,  this  bill  must  becocne  a 
part  of  it,  otherwise  there  would  be  na 
equaUty  in  the  situation  of  contracting 
parties  equally'  entitled  to  protection^ 
nor  would  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  t« 
those  who  had  equal  claims  to  it ;  for 
there  could  be  no  justice  in  leaving  the 
tenant,  who  had  tendered  bauk-notes» 
exposed  to  be  destrained  upon  by  his 
landlord,  whilst  the  debtor  m  other  ca- 
ses, who  had  tendered  bank-notes,  waa 
exempted  from  arreSl.  To  those  who 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  179T» 
I  would  say,,  that  that  system  ought 
not  to  be  destroyed,  to  which  we  are 
so  materially  indebted  for  those  exer- 
tions which  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
glory  of  the  country," 

Lord  Grenville  replied,  he  had  hop^ 
that  the  chancellor  would  distinctly 
have  stated  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill ;  but,  after  listening 
with  the  utmost  attention,  he  still  re- 
mained on  that  point  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  total  ignorance,  **The  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  and  learned  lord," 
said  he,  <<  is  this,  that  the  system  waa 
established  long  ago,  and  that  this  biU 
is  necessary  to  support  it.  ,  Because  it 
is  destructive  of  every  fair  reciprocity 
in  transactions  between  man  and  maut 
because  its  continuance  is  inconsist* 
ent  with  any  thing  like  justice,  in  noat- 
ters  of  contract,  commercial  or  agrii. 
cultural,  because  it  is  ruinous'  to  the 
public  creditor,  because  it  completely 
.overturns  the  radical  atid  fundamentsu 
principles  of  exchange,  and  agreement* 
of  every  description— you  are  to  ag- 
gravate and  extend  the  existing  evil 
by  making  it  impossible  for  one  man, 
nay,  for  one  transaction,  to  pass,  with- 
out  feeling  its  effects.  Where  is  this  to 
stop  i  If  the  man  of  niiddling  circum- 
stai^ces  is  to  be  driven  fifom  his  house 
because  l^e  cannot  get  gold,  how  will 
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it  be  l»h^nkiiriker  depreciation  takes 
place^  and  wHen  the  same  destruction 
<i7erwhelins  the  poorest  masses  of  the 
4eOAiminity  ?  When  they  will  not  only 
tniat  a  house,  but  the  bread  necessary 
to  sustain  e»stence  V* 

Then  speaking  of  the  original  sus- 
pension acty  enacted  while  1^  himself 
was  in  power  ;  *•  It  was  considered,'* 
said  he,  **  as  a  temporary  and  necessa- 
ry act,  and  therefore  an  act  of  wisdom* 
Necessity  then  required  the  suspen- 
sion, as  I  believed,  and  painful  as  it 
was  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure, 
ttill  it  was  justified  by  the  necessity, 
but  by  that  only.  I  am  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  the  original  suspension 
ufas  wise ;  but  I  do  not  entertain  the 
tame  satisfaction  at  the  recollection 
that  the  act  was  continued.  I  have 
often  sshd,  that,  on  reflection,  I  was 
long  since  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  continuing  the  suspension 
till  the  end  of  the  then  existing  war, 
and  of  course,  that  the  continuation 
was  improper,  I  deeply  regret  that 
it  took  place,  and  therefore  I  protest 
-against  any  inference  being  drawn  from 
t&t  circumistance.  That  measure,  how- 
ever, extended  the  suspension  no  far- 
ther than  the  conclusion  of  the  then 
existing  war.  But  it  was  continued 
when  the  necessity  had  ceased, — ^when 
I,  standing  almost  alone,  most  earnestly 
^posed  the  measures  that  were  pur- 
sued ;  and  in  no  part  of  my  public  con- 
duct do  I  exult  more  than  in  that  op- 
position. Every  shadow  of  necessity 
nad  vanished ;  the  countij  no  longer 
required  any  regulation  of  this  kind  ; 
the  price  of  bullion,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  any  man  had  ever  con- 
ceived as  affecting  this  question,  be- 
came so  favourable,  that  it  was  not  on- 
ly advantageous,  but  perfectly  easy  to 
have  putan  end  to  the  restriction.  The 
act  was  continued  first  for  a  short  time, 
and  at  last  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Wben  the  present  war  broke  out,  it 
was  likewise  continued  till  the  end  of 
this  war ;  but  upon  no  argument  that 


would  4iot  equally  apply  h  die  case  of 
any  war  whatever  :  and  thus^  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hardships  and  burthetta 
to  which,  war  necessarily  subjects  the 
country,  it  is  to  be  alwsiyv  exposed  to 
the  additional  nusfbrtune  of  bein^  en* 
feebled  in  the  means  by  whidi  thewar 
must  be  carried  on. 

«  Do  not,''  he  pursued,  *•  wt»te  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  anuamer 
unparalleled  in  the  annakof  the  nation; 
do  not  continue  to  squander  its  means 
at  a  rate  which  you  have  not  the'small- 
est  hope  of  keeping  up.  Wttboiit 
this,  any  plan  of  relief  would  only  ^vary 
the  form  of  the  distress.  Great  as  are 
the  resources  of  the  country,  a  peipe- 
tual  expenditureof  90  millions  cannot 
be  supported.  The  remedy  proposed 
in  this  bill  will  aggravate  the  mischief 
a  hundred  fold.  l%e  obvious  means 
of  relief  is  this  ;  consider  wbat  mea- 
sures brought  you  into  this  situation^ 
and  retrace  themstepby  step.  Wh^go- 
vernment  pursues  an  er^oneoas  eottrse 
to  a  great  length,  though  the  pernici- 
ous consequences  may  be  clearly  seteoy 
yet  the  subject  will  not  always  admit 
of  a  sudden  and  total  remedy.-  The 
wise  plan  is  to  go  back,  step  by  step, 
as  you  advanced  ;  /but  the  proposal  of 
our  pr^ent  ministasis,  since  tney  are 
wrong,  to  ^o  on  from  error  to  error 
till  the  mischief  is  irretrievable.  If 
ministers  disavow  the  principle  of  tke 
restriction,  much  may  yet  be  done; 
the  first  thing  is,  in  their  speeches  here, 
to  declare,  raat  they  do  not  mean  to 
persevere  in  this  ruinous  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  next,  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  retrace  their  steps  ;  and,  third- 
ly, that  they  intend  to  examine  into 
the  means  by  which  this  country  nmy 
be  pkced  in  its  f<Miner  situation.  My 
own  opinion  is,  diat  if  you  set  serk>us- 
ly  about  the  proper  remedy,  your  pro- 
gress will  be  more  rapid  tnan  is  gene- 
rally imagined. 

"  The  bank,**  Lord  Grenville  con- 
tinued, <*  was  now  issuing  debased  to- 
kens by  authority  of  parliament.     It 
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was  otie  of  our  ettablidied  kws,  that 
aothkig  coidd  take  place  of  the  known 
itaadardand  givenqualityof  the  coin  of 
the  couAtty  $  and  yet  we  were  to  be  told 
that  parharoent  had  tancuoned  that  to 
be  taken  as  cHtreBt  ooky  whidi  was 
one-fifth  less  than  this  standard  value  ( 
though  it  was  a  settled  point*  that  the 
issuing  of  dchased  coin  at  its  nominal 
value  wasfl0C{iingshort  of  a  gross  fraud 
and  robbery  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
isMied/'  The  sanae  strong  language 
X*ord  GrenviUe  applied  to  the  object 
of  the  present  buly  and  asked »  how 
could  a  court  of  equity  affect  that 
which  no  ardfice  can  change*  and  make 
a  man  take  less  than  the  value  for 
CBoney  ? 

£ail  Stanhope  replied*  he  was  ut- 
terly astonished  when  he  heard  his  no- 
ble friend  utter  so  mischievous*  abo- 
minable* and  knpolitic  a  sentiment  as 
this  ;  that  that  which  the  public  cre- 
^or  was  bound  to  take*  was  not  a  k- 
"-gal  tender  to  any  other  man  whatever. 
**  Let  me*''  said  he*  **  recal  to  my  no- 
ble friend  the  high  situation  which  he 
lately  held  $  let  me  femind  him*  that 
to  a  situation  -equally  high  he  may 
again  spee^ly  be  wsed  ;  and  then  let 
me  ask  him*  if*  from  a  person  hiding 
a  situation  of  that  importance  in  the 
country*  such  language  aS  this  ought 
to  be  expected*  that  the  requiring  men 
to  receive  payment  in  such  a  mode  as 
he  has.  referred  to  is  i|  gross  fraud 
and  robbery  of  the  country  i  This  is 
most  mischievous  doctrine  to  be  eo- 
tertained*  and  the  more  so*  as  coming 
from  a  person  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Blisters  of  the  country  at  the  i^ery 
time  the  act  which  produced  the  sup: 
posed  fraud  and  robbery  was  passed.  I 
pricked  up  my  ears*''  he  continued* 
<<  with  great  expectation*  in  hc^s  of 
hearing  my  noble  friend's  pronuwd  re- 


iDedy*l>ttt  I  thought  it  had  all  en^  is 
ftlongparendiesis.  At  length  came  out 
a  recommendation  for  us  to  get  out 
step  by  step*  and  this  too  from  mea^ 
sures  of  which  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  advisers.  My  noble  ^nd  claims 
^reat  credit  for  his  patriotism  :  I  am 
mciined  to  give  him  credit  for  it  tb  its 
full  extent*  and  for  this  reason*  because 
my  noble  friend*  and  those  who  go 
with  him  commonly  agree  with  me. 
Here,  however,  I  think  they  resemble 
a  set  of  merchants*  who  wish  to  sell 
their  ^ineas  for  27s. ;  and  yet  to  say- 
that  they  do  so  as  patriots*  and  puiely 
for  the  good  of  their  country," 

Lord  Holland  observed*  that  the 
misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  this  bill,  had  produced 
a  sort  of  mental  eardiquake  in  the 
house. — It  is  indeed  too  true*  that  for 
a  member  of  opposition  to  take  part 
with  the  govemitfent*  upon  any  ques- 
tion against  his  own  party*  is  equaiUy 
uncomnkon  and  surprising.  We  our- 
selves are  too  much  accustomed  to  this 
wretched  system*  to  perceive  its  dis- 
graceful and  suicidal  folly ;  but  it  6oe% 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  foreign- 
ers: our  enemies  triumph  in  the  advan- 
ta^  which  they  derivefrom  it*  and  otir 
allies,  while  they  feel  thefuUeffectsof  its 
injurious  consequences*  respard  it  widi 
wonder*  and  perhaps  with  allowable 
contempt.*  £xce^t£arlStanhope*  not 
one  of  the  opposition  kirds  expressed 
the  slightest  disapprobation  ot  Lord 
King's  conduct ;  they  did  not  indeed 
follow  his  example^  and  it  is  to  be  belw- 
ved  that  their  own  feelings  would  have 
ptevented  that*  even  if  pul^  opinimi 
had  not  been  so  tHrongty  expressed ; 
but*  as  £»r  as  i^>e0ches  imd  votes  went* 
they  made  common  cause  with  him  a- 
gainstdienationalcredk*thati8*  agamit 
the  govemaiettt  and  the  coBunon  weal* 


*  There  are  some  excdient  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  ^e  IMh  number  of  the  la- 
teUigttdor  Portugutz  em  Inglaterra,  P.  429-^433.  Eng^irfmien  may  read  them  wMi 
pr^t  and  vith  s&me.  Well,  indeed,  toight  Beift^  ^,  **  Whether  our  pardea  aio 
jKot  a  burlesque  upon  politics !" 
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Lord  Liverpool  toid«  « the  bill  Waa  a 
measure  of  justice^  Public  faith  requi- 
red that  the  public  creditor  should  be 
placed  on  as  eood  a  footing  as  any- 
other  individusu  in  the  coufttry.  The 
public  creditor  received  bank  notes  at 
par :  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  situa* 
don  in  which  he  should  be  enabled  to 
part  with  them  at  par.  If  in  this  point 
the  landholder  obtained  an  advantage* 
the  public  creditor  must  sustain  an  in- 
jur]f%"  Adverting  then  to  the  various 
arguments  against  the  bill,  he  denied 
that  there  was  any  depreciation  of  pa- 
per,  shewing  that  while  some  article8> 
like  gold*  had  risen  in  price,  some  had 
faUen»  and  others  were  stationary.  And 
to  the  profound  obseryation»ashe  call- 
ed it  in  scorn,  that  if  bank  notes  were 
to  be  increased  to  ^he  amount  of  the 
assignats  in  France,  they  would  be- 
come equally  depreciated,  he  replied, 
by  asking,  "  if  ^here  was  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  such  an  event.  While 
the  issue  Mfas  only  28  millions,  and 
.  the  revenue  amounted  to  between  70 
and  80,  there  could  be  no  ground  for 
fearing  a  ryinoufl^  e^pe^.  Ai»  to  t^he 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
.  bank,  how,  in  the  present  state  of  ex- 
change with  foreign  countries,  could 
that  take  pbce  without  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence^  ?  Much  had  been 
said  about  profuc^n  in  the  national 
expenditure.  Wh^t  profusion  ?  what 
measure  of  expenpe  had  been  adopted 
with  any  other  view  but  the  conviction 
of  its  being  wise  and  ppttic  ?  The  po- 
licy might  be  erroneous,  but  no  one 
was  justified  in  terming  it  profusion. 
It  was  true  that  the  issue  pf  bank  pa- 
;per  might  be  reduced,  by  rediicing  the 
public  expenditure  $  but  this  reduction 
must  be  effected,  if  effected  at  all,  by 
a  complete  change  of  system ;  by  with- 
.  drawing  our  troops  from  the  penin^u* 
la,  and  by  an  abandonment  of  all  those 
plans  to  which  the  goyemment  had 
hitherto  looked  for  ultimate  success 
and  security.   For  his  part,  convinced 


as  he  wa^  thilt  the  ^ertions  made  l^ 
Great  Britain  were  indispensable  in 
the  piesent  critical  situation  of  Europe^ 
he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  whatever 
might  be  the  inconveniences  attendant 
on  the  present  sUte  of  the  currency^ 
those  inconveniences  were  trifling,  a# 
compared  with  the  evils  which  must 
resuU  from  an  abandonment  of  those 
efforts  which  the  country  was  making 
in  the  common  cause.'' 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  43  to  16.  In  the  Commons^ 
it  was  opposed  at  every  step,  but 
carried  by  majorities  of  133  and  95» 
to  35  and  20.  Mr  Calcraft  and  Mr 
Sheridan,^— as  Mr  Sheridan  had  done  on 
former  occasions^ — ^laid  aside  all  party 
feeling  upOn  this  qu^tiod.  Sir  F»  Bur- 
nett, Sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr  Brougham, 
Mr  Crcevy,  and  Mr  P.  Mpore,  went 
the  whole  length  of  opposition,  and 
rung  the  usual  changes  upon  miscon- 
duct, incapacjity,  ignorance,  folly,  pro- 
fusion, corruption,  depreciation,  baiU^'* 
rnptcy,  and  ruin. 

«  This  billi"  Lord  Stan- 
hope said,  <'  was  only  an  Ji%  I^« 
incipient,  an  introductory 
measure,  a  palliative  remedy,  a  plais* 
ter  merely  csuculated  to  keep  the  wasps 
and  flies  from  the  wound  until  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  What  he 
now  proposed  was  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions which  he  wished  the  house  would 
order  to  be  printed,  that  they  might 
be  generally  known,  and  considered, 
not  merely  by  their  lordships,,  but  by 
the  public  at  large.  He  m,eant  the^ 
'as  the  foundation  of  a  comprehensive 
system  for  securing  an  efficient  an^ 
never-failing  circulating  medium  to  the 
country,  which  was  so  necessary  under 
its  present  circumistances,  when,  from 
various  causes,  it  was  impractiqable  to 
use  what  were  tech^iqaily  called  the 
precious  metals  as  such.  Under  the 
present  system,  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  render  bank  notes  a  legral 
tender,  that  is  generally,  because  iodi- 
12 
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vidiuds  might  easflr  be  placed  in  such 
circumstancesi  with  releisnce  to  tlie 
possibility  of  forred  notes  being  pass- 
ed upon  them,  mat  whedier  they  re- 
fused or  accepted  the  tender,  they 
might  be  equally  losers.  To  public 
cr^torsy  they  might  safely  be  render- 
ed a  legal  tender^  because,  their  pav- 
ments  coming  directly  &om  the  bank, 
there  was  no  fear  of  forgery.  But 
the  system  which  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute, and  which  ere  long  it  would 
be  found  necessary  to  adopt,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  would  do  away  all  ap- 
prel^nsions  of  this  kind.  The  system 
was,  that  branches  from  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  constituted  in  the 
different  counties,  so  as  to  penrade  the 
whole;  that  books  of  ciedit  should 
be  c^ned  at  certain  places,  where 
notes  to  any  amount,  or  for  very  small 
sums,  shomd  be  receiyed  from  indiyi- 
duak,  and  an  equivalent  credit  given 
them  in  the  bank  books  so  distribu- 
ted, for  the  money  thus  lodged ;  that 
the  power  of  transfjer  should  be  al- 
lowed from  place  to  place,  and  that 
triplicates  should  be  made  of  the  en- 
tries of  credit ;  one  for  account  of  the 
individual,  party,  a  second  for  the  ge* 
neral  bank  in  London,  and  a  third  for 
conservation  in  the  Tower.  This  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  regarding 
gold,  silver,  or  even  copper,  as  the  fix- 
ed and  invariable  circmating  medium ; 
a  8y8tem,.,which  recent,  as  well  as  long 
continued  experience,  had  proved  to  be 
ntto-ly  impracticable,  on  account  of 
their  fluctuation  in  price  and  occasion- 
d  scarcity.  It  would  render  forgeries 
impossible,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  invasions,  insurrecrions,  or  domestic 
violence,  to  produce  any  fatal  effect. 
A  transfer  of  this  kind  might,  ^thout 
injustice,  be  made  a  legal  tender.  To 
believe  gold  necessary  to  a  circulating 


medium,  wjis  an  idea  on)y  $t  for  Hot- 
tentots* It  iwij  only  shewiftg  thai 
we  were  just  at  the  commencement 
of  civili?sation,  or  rather  on  the  verge 
of  barbarism.  He  could  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  a  standard,  which 
should  not  be  liable,  like  gold,  to  va- 
riation and  fluctuation.  If  he  wanted 
to  measure  that  house,  he  would  take 
for  the  purpose  some  certain  and  defi- 
nite measure,  and  not  a  thermometer, 
which  would  expand  in  his  hand.  So 
with  respect  to  the  pound  sterling  ; 
fixing  its  value  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  act,  it  mieht  remain  a  permanent 
standard,  fixed  and  invariable,  which 
wotdd  be  a  certain  and  definite  mea- 
sure of  value.  It  had  )>een  said,  that 
plenty  of  gold  was  to  be  had ;  but  how 
were  we  to  get  it  if  the  balance  cdF 
payments  was  against  us ;  and  how 
were  we  to  keep  it  when  we  had  got 
it  ?  Would  it  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, go  out  of  the  country  as  fast 
as  it  came  into  it  ?  Conceiving  it  then 
to  be  impossible  to  procure  gold,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  procured,  it  was 
not  a  fit  substance  for  a  circulating 
medium,  from  its  fluctuation  in  value, 
he  thought  it  time  to  look  to  some 
other  resource  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium ;  and  if  the  system  of  bank  en- 
tries, which  he  proposed,  was  adopt- 
ed, the  difficulries  we  had  encountered 
would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in 
leading  us  at  last  to  a  sound  and  per- 
manent system.'' 

Earl  Stanhope's  *  propositions  were 
accordingly  printed,  and  left  &>r  the 
consideration  of  the  pubhc  till  the 
next  session.  Meantime  his  bill  pro- 
duced its  intended  effect :  it  prevented 
those  who  were  worst  disposed  from 
following  Lord  King's  example,  and 
things  went  on  as  before.  Even  the 
most   loquacious  disputants   became 
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wetnr  of  the  bullion  question ;  and  the  Portugal,  and  those  of  Richard  Brq^ 

prophecies  of  the  bullionists  prored  thers  and  Joanna  Southcote  concern- 

uke  those  of  Lords  Gre)rand  Greor  ing  the  end  of  the  world, 
irille  concerning  the  ^nd  of  the  war  i^ 
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CHAP.  V. 


Jreland.    Catholic  Committee.    Debates  on  Mr  W.  Pole*s  Circular  Letter^ 
Proceedings  in  Ireland^    State  of  thai  Country^ 


The  accession  of  the  prince  regent 
was  welcomed  with  indecent  ^nd  tri- 
umphant joy  by  the  more  intemperate 
of  the  Irish  catholics.  D  urine  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Talents,  he  nadbeen 
pledged  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Mr  Ponsonby,  the  then  Viceroy  and 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  grant  them 
their  demands ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  flagrant  misconduct  in  the  king's 
ministers  now  began  to  be  felt.  The 
catholics,  without  waiting  for  the  na- 
tural demise  of  the  king,  and  setting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  chance  of 
his  recovery, — a  chance  which  at  this 
time  appeared  probable  to  all,  except 
those  who  wished  that  it  might  never 
occur, — ^thought  the  pledge,  which 
had  been  so  unconstitutionally  and  in- 
excusably given,  would  now  be  redeem- 
ed, and  that  their  claims  would  be  grant- 
ed if  they  brought  them  forward  in 
force.  Some  of  their  most  honoura- 
ble and  most  moderate  men  came  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  the 
hope  which  seemed  to  present  itself  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  hurried  on  by  the  zeal  of 
the  young,  the  violence  of  the  hot- 
headed, and  the  arts  of  the  disaflFected. 
Delegj^tes  were  appointed  from  the 
several  counties,  and  they  met  toge- 
ther in  a  representative  body  in  DubKn, 
Cftlfing  itself  the  Catholic  Committee, 


whose  proceedings  were  not  more  tem- 
perate than  those  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention in  1793,  and  like  them  were 
regularly  published  in  journals  devoted 
to  the  same  object.  To  check  them 
in  this  inflammatory  course,  the  Irish 
government  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  declaring 
their  intention  of  enforcing  the  Conven- 
tion Bill,  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1793. 
The  opposition  raised  an  outcrj^ 
against  this  law,  and  repro- 
bated the  conduct  of  the  go-  Feb.  22L 
vemment.  LordLansdowne 
moved  for  papers  upon  the  subject, 
accusing  the  lord  lieutenant  and  Mr 
W.  W.  Pole  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
violence  and  severity,  and  saying,  that 
they  had  taken  this  rash  step  without 
allowing  themselves  time  to  consult  the 
English  government,  or  even  to  take  the 
pleasure  of  the  prince  regent,  of  whose 
feelings  and  opinions  upon  this  subject 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt,  and 
whose  disposition  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
catholics  could  not  well  be  called  in 
question.  The  n^otion  was  negatived 
in  that  house  without  a  division.  It 
was  discussed  at  greater  length  the  same 
evening  in  the  Commons,  when  the 
Honourable  Mr  Ward,  who  brought 
it  forward,  made  the  same  assettion, 
that  ministers  had  not  the  countenance 
of  his  royal  highness  in  this  proceed- 
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log.  The  adyocates  for  the  motion 
slid  into  the  general  question  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  not  exaggerating  the 
evil,  but  imputing  it,  as  usual,  to  the 
least  of  all  its  operating  causes,  and 
the  only  cause  which  cannot  be  remo- 
ved, without  incurring  heavier  evils  than 
already  exist.  Gen.  Loftus  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  debate  should  have 
taken  this  course^  inasmuch,  he  said* 
as  the  observations  which  were  thus 
made  respecting  the  oppressed  state  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  tended  to 
mislead  those  members  who  were  not 
connected  with  that  country.  «*  The 
fact  is,"  said  he,  "  that  there  is  not  a 
jot  of  difference  between  the  situation 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  and  their  protestantbrethreny 
9r  between  that  description  of  persons 
and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Eng- 
land :  they  have  the  same  laws  to  go- 
vern them,  the  same  advantages  under 
those  laws  ;  they  have  their  forty  shil- 
ling freeholds,  and  can  ^it  upon  juries ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever between  the  lower  class  of  protest- 
ants  and  that  description  of  catholics : 
there  are  about  thirty-two  offices  of 
state  which  the  educated  catholics  are 
not  -competent  to  hold ;  but  which,  if 
they  took  the  same  oaths  the  protest- 
ants  were  obliged  to  take,  they  might 
hold;  in  fact,  the  oppression  of  the 
catholics, was  not  any  want  of  catholic 
emancipation,  but  in  the  state  of  the 
country.  The  discontents  of  Ireland 
could  only  be  removed  by  her  native 
gentry.  Let  them  lower  their  rents 
and  raise  the  wa^es  of  the  labourer ; 
for  the  high  rents  and  bad  wages  were 
the.  evils  most  complained  of.  Of  ca- 
tholic emancipation,  the  majority  of  the 
people  knew  no  more. than  they  did  of 
what  he  was  uttering  at  that  moment." 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr 
Whitbread  observed,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had,  at  his  en- 
trance into  office,  eiven  a  bond,  sealed 
with  hi^  honour,  that  he  never  would 


concede  the  catholic  claims.      <«  To 
whom,"  said  Mr  Perceval,  «  did  I 

r've  such  a  bond  ?  Never  to  any  one. 
most  distinctly  deny  it.  I  have  in- 
deed, by  the  expression  of  my  senti« 
ments  in  this  house,  opposed  the  ca- 
tholic claims ;  and  when  I  look  to  the 
present  state  of  the  catholics,  I  cannot 
anticipate  any  change  in  my  opinions. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  chooses 
to  call  this  declaration  a  bond,  I  am 
satisfied  with  that  explanation ;  but  if 
he  says  I  ever  gave  any  other  bond  to 
any  hving  person,  I  must  flatly  con* 
tradict  it.**  Mr  Whitbread  replied, 
*^  The  right  honourable  gentleman  de* 
sires  an  explanation  from  me,  and  he 
shall  have  it.  When  I  said  he  gave  a 
bond  not  to  concede  the  catholic  claims, 
I  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
came  into  power.  The  former  mini- 
stry went  out  of  power  because  they 
would  not  give  such  a  bond.  He 
came  in,  and  of  course  it  was  to  be  in* 
ferred,  that  he  had  entered  into  that 
^ipuktion,  for  refusing  to  enter  into 
which  his  predecessors  had  gone  out." 
**  I  gave  no  such  pledge  on  my  taking 
power,"  rejoined  Mr  Perceval ;  **  but 
those  who  had  left  the  government 
were  pledged  to  the  contrary,  and  it 
was  natural  to  expect  that  those  who 
had  always  opposed  the  catholic  claims 
in  parUament,  would  do  so  in  power. 
So  far  I  gave  a  pledge,  and  no  farther." 
A  farther  expkmation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Whitbread,  led  to  a  call  for  order, 
among  others  from  Mr  Fuller.  "  Per- 
haps,, sir,"  said  that  blunt,  odd,  honest 
member,  addressing  the  speaker ;  <<  Per- 
haps, sir,  I  am  not  a  very  proper  per- 
son to  rise  to  order ;  but  no  matter  for 
that,  I  confess  it.  When  I  do  get 
up,  however,  I  speak  to  the  subject ; 
aye,  and  pretty  freely  too.  When 
the  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr  Whitbread)  talked  about  his  bond 
and  his  sealing  on  honour,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  all  it  came,  to  in  the  end 
was  <  supposing.*    For  that  matter,  I 
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could  suppose  any  tfhing  myself.     But 
.    Be  has  no  right  to  talk  of  other  peopJe* 
for  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  sneak  Out 
of  their  offices  in  the  war  his  own 
'  friends  did*    The  honouraole  gentle- 
man has  no  right  to  say  or  suppo$e 
that  my  right  honourable  friend  would 
enter  into  a  bond  t  No,  he  would  dis« 
dain  such  a  thing.     He  shewed  them 
that  in  late  affairs— he  shewed  them  a 
spirit,  I  think,  which  they  felt,  aye, 
and  heartily  too,— As  to  these  Insh 
affairs  that  they  talk  so  much   of 
now,  why,  I  remember  very  well  my- 
self, about  30  years  ago,  a  set  of  peo- 
ple coming  down  to  this  house,  just 
L'ke  the  honourable  gentlemen,  sweat- 
ing and  foaming,  aU  in  a  fume  like  a 
steam  engine.     The  cry  was  then, 
*Won*t  you  grant  Ireland  arms  to 
fight  for  you  r   Well,.  We  did  give 
them  60,000  stand  of  arms,  and  tney 
turned  them  against  us.     I  have  no 
great  faith  in  catholic  emancipation  ; 
try  it,  if  you  think  it  will  do.     Give 
the  fellows  in  their  red  waistcoats  and 
blue  bveeches  every  thing  they  want. 
But  it  won^t  do.     No  ;  let  the  great 
men  of  the  country  go  home,  in  place 
of  spending  their  money  here,  let  them 
regulate  their  own  tenantry  and  their 
estates,   and  not  hear  of  them  only 
through  those  secondary  persons  whom 
they  employ.     That  ^1  do  more  to 
conciliate  Ireland  than  all  the  mea- 
sures there  is  so  much  work  made 
about." 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  80 
voices  against  43.  Its  substance  was 
again  brought  forward  when  Mr  W. 
Pole  arrived  from  Ireland ;  and  that 
gentleman,  being  called  on  by  Mr  Pon- 
sonby  for  an  explanation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  government,  entered 
into  a  full  detail,  premising,  however, 
his  regret,  that  the  zeal  of  the  opposi- 
tion should  have  induced  them  not  on* 
ly  to  demand  explanations,  but  to  pre- 
fer the  most  serious  charffes,  at  a  time 
when  they  knew  that  there  was  no 


person  present  who  covdd  give  the  ex- 
planadon  required,  or  answer  the  ac- 
cusations. «*  I  cannot,"  said  he,  *^  but 
lament  that  their  ardour  had  not  been 
so  far  corrected  by  their  prudence  And 
justice,  as  to  have  induced  them  to  re* 
frain  from  entering  into  any  discussion 
on  the  subject  during  the  necessary  ab« 
sence  from  the  house  of  that  individual^ 
from  whom  alone  their  remarks  could 
receive  a  complete  and  satisfactory  an<- 
swer.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  la- 
ment the  course  which  the  other  side 
of  the  house  have  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  because  I  know  that  it  has  pro-i 
duced  the  most  injurious  effects,  whieh 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  avoided^ 
if  the  gentlemen  had  waited  till  thty 
wei*e  in  possession  of  all  the  ^cts  of 
the  case,  before  they  took  upon  them* 
selves  to  pronounce  a  judgement  upon 
it. 

**  The  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,"  he  continued,  <«  says,  if 
the  Catholic  Committee  was  an  lUegal 
meeting,  why  did  you  not  interfere  at 
an  earher  period  ?  Why  did  you  not 
suppress; that  unlawful  assemUy  f  Sir^ 
I  will  tell  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  why  the  Irish  go- 
vernment did  not  interfere  at  an  earuei* 
period ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  r^fer  to  the  discus- 
sions which  had  taken  place  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Committee,  both  of  that  and  of 
the  present  period.  In  May,  1809» 
there  had  been  a  general  meeting  of 
the  catholics,  the  Earl  of  FingaU  in 
the  chair ;  they  passed  some  resolu- 
tions, which,  though  couched  in  strong 
and  even  vehement  language,  the  go* 
vemment  did  not  wish  to  take  notice 
of,  because  they  were  such  as.naight 
have  been  expected  from  honest,  loyal^ 
and  ardent  catholics,  anxious  to  con- 
vey to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  to 
parliament,  a  declaration  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  rights ;  and  to 
state  what  they  considered  as  grievan- 
ces*    They  dosed  their  resduuons^ 
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how^rer,  in  a  maimer  which  shewed 

that  they  had  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  this  Conyention  Act,  and  that  they 

were  determined  not  to  transgress  it ; 

for  they  declared^  that  the  persons  who 

,  were  instructed  to  prepare  the  petition 

.  could  not  he  considered  as  representa- 

.  tires  of  the  cathohc  hody ;  and  ithey 

.  made  it  imperative  on  them  to  finish 

their  labours  within  the  first  fortnight 

after  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

<*  This  committee  was  composed  of 
36  representatives  of  the  different  pa- 
>  rishes  of  Dublin^  who,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  had  formed  a  similar  commit- 
•  tee  ;  the  remnants  of  the  committees 
that  prepared  the  petitions  of  1805 
and  1807  $  and,  finally,  of  the  survi- 
ving delegates  of  the  Catholic  Conven- 
tion of  1793,  and  the  noble  lords  who 
compose  the  catholic  peerage.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  me  had 
some  communication  with  them  when 
they  were  in  ofiice,  because  they  were 
the  persons  y^ho  addressed  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  I  believe,  also,  that  in 
those  communications  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  Opposite  to  me, 
and  his  right  honourable  friend,  who 
at  that  time  was  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  gave  them  some  whole* 
some  advice  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
ventton  Act.  Such  is  the  rumour  in 
Dublin.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  the 
government  of  Ireland  knew  perfectly 
well  the  nature  of  the  construction  of 
this  committee  ;  they  knew  what  pass- 
ed at  their  meetings ;  they  knew  that 
their  debates  were  ardent,  vehement, 
and  sometimes  violent ;  but  it  was  ob- 
vious to  every  man,  of  a  fair  and  honest 
mind,  wh6  looked  at  their  proceedings 
withcalmnessand  candour,  that,  though 
their  language  was  stronger  than  pro- 
priety could  justify,  vet  that  their  real, 
smd  indeed  their  sole  object,  was  to 
frame  their  petition  for  parliament. 
The  Irish  government,  therefore,  did 
not  interfere,  or  take  any  notice,  of 


their  proceeding,  for  this  simide  resk'* 
son,  that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  not 
to  interfere  with  the  cathehcs,  as  long 
as  they  professed  to  be  merely  enga* 
ged  in  preparing  their  petition  for  par- 
Gament,^  and  as  long  as  their  proceed- 
ings  had  not  a  tenancy  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  an<{  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

r«  The  ccMnmittee  of  18f  0  conducted 
itself  in  a  verv  different  way.     It  com- 
menced much  in  the  same  manner,  by 
a  general  meeting  of  the  catholics,  by 
which  the  committee  of  1809  was  re- 
established, and  the  same  resolutions 
were  passed,  as  those  which  had  been 
agreed  to  in  the  preceding  year.     An 
aggregate  meeting  afterwards  assem- 
bled on  the  2d  of  November ;  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among 
those  who  attended  it,  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  petitioning,  and  the 
debate  was  conducted  witn  extreme 
violence.    ,One  argument  was  used  by 
a  Mr  Finnerty,  a  person  formerly  well 
known  in  Ireland,  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  notice.     The  manner 
in  which  it  was  said  the  En^ish  na- 
tion was  misled,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land, had  been  previously  dwelt  on 
with  great  heat,  and  much  had  been 
stated  of  the  stupidity  and  vulgarity 
of  the  people  of  England.    Mr  Peter 
Finnerty,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long 
speech,  defended  the  English  ^nation 
from   these  charges.     He  observed, 
that  the  Enghsh  people  detested  their 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  as 
great  a  Hbel  to  jud^  of  the  English 
nation  by  the  prinaples  of  their  go- 
vernment, as  it  would  be  to  judge  of 
the  Irish  people  hj  theirs.     lie  asked, 
what  honest  Irishman  would  endure 
to  have  his  principles  judged  of  by  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  government? 
After  this,  Mr  Finnerty  proceeded  to 
recommend  a  petition   to  parliament 
for  catholic  emancipation,  a  petition 
for  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  peti- 
tion for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  I  Hii 
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tpeech  was  l^ceived  with  the  loudest 
d^plause^  and  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
unanimous  Tote  of  thanks  of  the  ag- 
gregate meeting.  This  same  meeting 
resolvedy  that  the  Catholic  Committee 
(that  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  former  aggregate  meet- 
ing, for  the  sole  purpose  of  framing 
the  petition  to  parHament)  should  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  catholic 
aSiairs.  All  this  was  perfectly  well 
known  at  the  Castle.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  was  felt,  that  though  it  was 
extremely  imprudent  conduct^  ^^J[^^ 
involved  no  danger  to  the  state.  The 
lord  lieutenant,  therefore,  and  those 
by  whom  he  was  advised,  took  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  looking 
over  the  whole  transaction. 

«  On  the  24th  of  November  the  Ca- 
tiiolic  Committee  met  again,  and  Lord 
Fingall  was  called  to  the  chair :  of  that 
noble  lord,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
I  should  state,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  among  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  one  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  men 
in  Ireland.  A  motion  was  made  for 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  to  Lord  Donoughmore.  The 
impropriety  of  discussing  a  question  of 
that  kind,  in  a  committee  appointed 
solely  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  petition  to  parliament, 
struck  Lord  Fingall ;  he  stated  his 
doubts,  and  desired  to  be  informed, 
whether  it  was  competent  to  the  com- 
mittee to  do  any  thing  but  prepare  the 
catholic  petition  ?  Mr  O'Connel  an- 
swered, that  the  last  aggregate  meet- 
ing had  removed  all  doubts  upon  that 
subject,  by  their  resolution,  empower- 
ing the  committee  to  conduct  all  the 
anairs  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire- 
land. Mr  O'ConnePs  opinion,  with 
rebpect  to  the  general  powers  of  the 
committee,  accorded  witn  the  sense  of 
the  members  present,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  carried  unanimously.  Here 
then  was  a  doubt  expressed  by  a  Ro- 
vian  catholic  peer,  ot  the  hjj^hcst  n^ha* 


racter,  whether  the  committee  was  ex- 
ceeding its  powers ;  but  still  the  lord 
lieutenant  abstained  from  interposing  : 
he  still  remained  firm  to  his  purpose 
of  trying  mild. and  conciliatory  mea- 
sures as  long  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  safety  of  the  state.  In  the 
meeting  of  the  Ist  of  December,  the 
committee  went  still  farther :  one  of 
the  members,  in  very  strong  language, 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  what  he  described  as  a  very  great 
grievance,  which  had  been  suffered  by 
a  catholic  soldier*  He  told  the  com- 
mittee that  they  were  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  of  the  catholics,  and 
proposed  a  subscription  for  prosecu* 
ting  those  <  bigotted  delinquents,'  at 
he  called  them,  whatever  their  rank  or" 
station  might  be,  by  whom  this  catho- 
lic soldier  nad  been  injured. 

**  The  facts  respecting  this  soldier 
were  these :  In  August  last,  Dr  Troy, 
the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote 
to  the  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  of  the  name  of  Spence,  who 
had  commuted  a  very  severe  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him  by  a 
court-martial,  by  consentmg  to  go  into 
a  regiment  always  employed  upon  fo- 
reign Service.  Dr  Troy,  in  his  letter^ 
represented  this  man's  case  as  being 
peculiarly  hard.  This  letter,  hjk  the 
lord  lieutenant's  order,  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  proceedings  had  not  been  laid  be- 
fore him  pt^viously,  because  the  man 
had  been  tried  by  a  regimental  court 
martial.  The  commander  of  the  forces 
directly  ordered  the  case  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  result  was,  that  the 
whole  of  ,the  sentence  was  remitted } 
the  man  was  brought  back  again,  and 
freely  discharged  from  the  army.  In 
December,  the  business  was  taken  up 
in  the  committee :  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  warmth  and  acri- 
mjony  of  language  j  at  length  they  ad^ 
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roftt^d'that  jlstice  had  beeto  dotte  to 
tile  soldier.  They,  however,  boldly 
a^sertedf  that  it  was  through  their  ex- 
ertions, and  by  their  means,  that  the 
wrongs  of  this  Soldier  had  been  redress- 
ed i  that  is  to  Say,  that  their  exertions 
in  Pecember  had  produced  a  remission 
of  his  sentence,  which  sentence  had 
been  conipletely  remitted,  by  the  orders 
ctf  government,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding August  I  They  told  the  Ro- 
man cathoucs  of  Ireland,  in  the  most 
violent  language  (language  indeed  of 
such  a  nature,  that  I  almost  doubt 
whether  government  Was  justifiable  in 
having  refrained  from  pros6ciitinff  the 
printer  by  whom  it  was  published], 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
the  committee,  all  the  catholic  soldiers 
in  Ireland  had  had  Justice  done  to 
them ;  that  they  might  now  worship 
their  Maker  according  to  their  own  ri- 
tual: thus  inferring,  that  all  tender- 
ness, kindness,  and  justice,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  government,  but  ema- 
nated from  the  Catholic  Committee ;  and 
holding  themselves  up  as  the  proper 
ind  exclusive  objects  of  the  aftection 
of  the  people !  Even  this,  however, 
did  not  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  who  stiU  felt  that  for- 
bearance was  preferable  to  an  appear- 
ance of  rigour. 

<*  On  the  29th  of  November  the  pe- 
tition was  received  from  the  sub-com- 
mittee, was  read  in  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, and  acknowledged  as  the  peti- 
tion of  the  cathohcs  of  Ireland.  The 
petition  having  been  agreed  to,  it  was 
to  be  presumed,  that  if  the  committee 
were  constituted  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  petition,  their  la- 
bours were  m  fact  at  an  end,  except, 
indeed,  as  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  presenting. the 
petition,  and  the  nominating  the  per- 
sons to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
At  this  time  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  catholics  of  Iceland  had 


becomi^  V^fy  much  dissatisfied  witk 
the  ^i-oteedingsof  the  committee,  ah^ 
with  the  violent,  inflammatory,  and  in- 
temperate language  ^hich  nad  beeit 
Used  in  their  oebates.  Lord  Ffrench, 
and  others  that  I  could  name,  certain- 
ly did  disapprove  of  their  proceedings } 
and  here,  sir,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
state  to  the  house  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  it  tiever  once  entered  in- 
to the  contemplation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  take  any  steps 
against  the  catholics  generally,  or  to 
throw  stny  reflection  upon  them  as  d 
body.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
their  intention  ;  the  object  of  the  gt)- 
vemment  was  only  to  act  against  wnai 
they  knew  to  be  an  illegalbody,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings,  which, 
if  hot  checked  in  time,  might  lead  to 
the  most  serious  consequences,  even  t6 
rebellion.''  Here  some  members  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  laugh- 
ed. «  Gentlemen,"  said  .Mr  W. 
Pole,  <•  may  laugh  if  they  please  ;  it 
may  appear  a  very  good  joke  to  themV 
but  I  can  assure  them  it  was  no  joke 
to  the  people  of  Dublin,  who  did  cer- 
tainly look  with  considerable  uneasi- 
ness to  the  proceedings,  and  the  in- 
temperate language  of  the  committee. 
The  lord  lieutenant,  however,  feeling 
that  the  petition  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  the 
committee  to  do  but  to  choose  the 
persons  who  were  to  carry  it  over,  was 
of  opinion,  that  bad  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  had  been,  mischievous 
as  the  publication  of  their  debates  had 
proved,  and  great  as  was  the  ferment 
occasioned  in  j[)ublin,  by  the  presence 
of  a  Catholic  Parliament,  as  it  had  been 
emphatically  termed,  the  evil  must  soon 
cease,  and  that  it  was  much  better,  if 
possible,  to  allow  it  to  arrive  at  a  ter- 
mination without  any  interference  dp 
the  part  of  the  government,  in  order 
to  convince  the  catholics  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  in- 
teifere  with  them  in  the  framing  or 
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panaging  their  petition.  But  the^Ca- 
diolic  Committee  did  not  stop  here ; 
the  next  step  they  took,  about  the 
middle  of  December^  was  to  sippoint  a 
tommittee  of  Grieyances,  The  Ca- 
diolic  Committee,  oridnally  appomted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  a  pe- 
tition to  parliaments  appointed  a  sub* 
committee  to  enc^uire  into  all  the  grie- 
Tancesy  real  or  imaginary,  of  all  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  and  into  all  the 
indignities  and  insults  which  they  might 
suffer,  or  to  which  they  were  in  conse- 
quence liable.  ' 

**'At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  member  informed  them  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Troy, 
which  contained  an  account  of  some 
shocking  acts  of  bigotry  which  had 
been  mainfested  in  the  management  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin. 
The  Foundling  Hospital  was  establish- 
ed by  act  of  parliament,  and  receives 
annually  large  parliamentary  grants. 
Every  child  that  is  brought  to  it  is 
received,  without  any  distinction  what- 
ever; and  there  are  generally  about 
twelve  hundred  children  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  about  four  or  five  thousand 
are  at  nurse  in  the  country.  All 
the  children  received  into  this  hospi- 
tal have  some  name  or  label  brought 
with  them,  which  is  entered  into  a  se- 
cret book,  and  a  number  is  given  to 
the  child,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
while  it  remains  in  the  house,  and  not 
by  any  name.  As  this  is  a  government 
institution,  the  children  that  are  recei- 
ved into  it  are,  of  course,  brought  up 
in  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  when  apprenticed,  they  are  ap- 
prenticed to  protestant  masters.  How- 
ever, when  any  person,  whether  catho- 
lic or  protestant,  claims  a  child,  and 
states  the  private  name,  or  mark,  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  when  it  was 
received,  the  child  is  instantly  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  person  making  the  ap- 
phcation.  Dr  Troy's  letter  accused 
the  governors  of  this  institution  of  en- 


deavouring to  gain  proseljTtes  to  pro- 
testantism, by  contriving  that  no  cm- 
tholic  should  ever  receive  his  child  | 
and  it  narrated  a  shocking  circuiH* 
stance,  which  was  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  consequence  of  this  bigotry— 
the  marriage  of  a  brother  and  a  sister, 
who  were  ignorant  of  their  mutual  re- 
lationship. This  statement  was,  of 
course,  warmly  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  debates  which  took 
place  upon  the  subject  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  I  will  refrain  from  read- 
ing them.  This  case  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Grievances :  thus  they 
proceeded,  but  the  government  stiu 
forebore  to  interpose.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Catholic  Committee  continu- 
ed to  meet  from  week  to  week,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  week:  they  adopt* 
ed,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
debates  were  attended  by  short-hand 
writers,  and  were  published  regularly 
in  the  Irish  newspapers. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  January  a 
member  of  the  committee  stated,  that 
the  Committee  of  Grievances  had  near- 
ly prepared  their  report,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  folio  pages.  It 
was  proposed  that  this  report  should 
be  printed,  that  it  might  be  circulated 
throughout  Ireland ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed, though  by  what  means  that  was 
to  be  regularly  effected  I  really  do  not 
know,  to  lay  a  copy  of  it  on  the  table 
of  this  house*  One  of  these  grievan- 
ces was,  the  number  of  offices  which  it 
was  said  catholics  were  incapable  of 
possessing,  and  which,  in  this  report, 
were  made  to  amount  to  32,000.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  during  such' 
proceedings  Dublin  was  in  a  very  tran- 
quil state ;  in  fact  they  had  produced 
a  considerable  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  every 
part'  of  Ireland.  The  quiet  and  well- 
disposed  people,  seeing  that  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
dangerous  proceedings,  began  to  think 
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that  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
really  dissolved*  Indeed,  sir,  nothing 
t6M  have  justified  the  lord  lieutenant, 
iind  those  who  had  the  honour  to  ad- 
vise him,  in  their  abstinence,  but  the 
expectation  which  they  naturally  en- 
'  tertained,  that  every  meeting  ot  this 
committee  would  be  the  last.  It  is 
true,  in  a  debate  which  took  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  December,  some  symp- 
toms appeared  of  the  intention  of  these 
fentlemen  to  increase  theii*  number ; 
ut  the  intention  wad  not  liianifested 
in  the  decided  manner  which  it  af- 
terwards assumed.  A  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  desiring  the  secretary  to 
correspond  with  some  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  who  were  friendly  to  their 
▼iews,  but  not  a  word  was  said  about 
any  election.  Afterwards,  a  guarded 
resolution  was  adopted,  .stating,  that 
-an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
the  committee  was  desirable,  and  that 
the  management  of  that  augmentation 
«hould  be  vested  in  a  sub-committee. 
On  the  23d  of  January  the  Irish  go- 
vernment became  possessed  of  the  fact, 
that  a  circular  letter  had  been  written 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, and  that  several  answers  had 
been  received  thereto  ;  but.of  the  na- 
ture of  the  letter,  or  of  the  answers, 
they  were  wholly  ignorant.  To  shew, 
however,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
augmentation  suggested  in  December, 
I  beg  to  state  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
members,  who  declarecf,  that  when  to 
the  36  representatives  of  parishes,  ten 
members  should  be  added  from  each 
county,  the  whole  *  would  make  a 
greater  number  than  he  had  ever  seen 
at  any  aggregate  meeting.* 

"  The  committee  adjourned  '  from 
week  to  week,  under  the  pretext  of  af- 
fording assistance  to  Lord,  Fingall  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  petition  ;  but  at 
every  meeting  a  violent  and  inflam- 
matory debate  almost  invariably  took 
place.  The  principal  Uoman  catho- 
i,Q$  of  Ireland  had  become  more  and 


more  dissatisfied  with  the  proceeding* 
^of  the  committee,  as  abusing  the  lenity 
of  government,  and  injuring,  by  thJc 
intemperance  of  their  conduct,  the 
cause  which  they  were  assembled  to 
support.  On  the  2d  of  February  they 
agreed  unanimously  to  a  resolution, 
that  the  petition  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  should  be  transmitted  to  pat> 
liament.  On  the  same  day  a  resola- 
tion  was  proposed,  that  the  Catholic 
Committee  had  ex^eded  its  powers, 
by  agreeing  to  augment  its  numbers 
by  the  addition  of  ten  members  from 
every  county  in  Ireland.  This  motion 
proQUced  a  very  warm  debate,  and 
was  finally'  rejected.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  Lord  Ffrench  made  use 
of  the  following  expressions  : — *  Yoi» 
were  appointed  for  a  specific  purpose  j 
your  Commission  is  ended  ;  Ireland  is 
sick  of  this  business !  Do  you  meaa 
to  erect'  yourselves  fato  a  perpetual 
government  ?' — The  committee,  how- 
ever, would  not  acknowledge  that  their 
powers  were  terminated ;  and,  instead 
of  ending  the  business  altogether,  they 
adjourned  to  the  9th  of  February.  ^ 

"At  this  meeting  several  of  the  mem-^ 
bers  indulged  in  the  most  violent  and 
intemperate  language.  One  gentle- 
man, m  particular,  professed  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  Lord  Fingall,  who^ 
it  appears,  had  been  accused  of  sup- 
porting the  veto,  of  concurring  in  the 
Union,  and  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Wellington.  The  defence 
which  this  gentleman  professed  to 
make  for  his  lordship,  was  in  fact  the 
^  most  libellous  accusation.  The  speak- 
er did  that  which  nobody  ever  thought 
of  doing  before,  he  identified  the  whole 
catholic  body  with  the  rebels  of  1798. 

"  Up  to  this  time  no  step  had  been 
taken  by  the  government  of  Ireland  ; 
they  had  cherished  the  expectation, 
that  any  interference  on  their  part 
would  have  been  unnecessary  ;  but  the 
fallacy  of  thiit  hope  began  to  mani- 
fest itself,  aod  they  were  assailed  oja 
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all  sides  by  the  peaceable  and  loyal 
people  of  Ireland}  to  take  some  steps 
to  avert  the  dangerous  consequences 
with  which  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee    threatened   the  country. 
Representations  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  leni- 
ty and  forbearance  of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant were  loudly  censured.    Thus  the 
Irish  government  was  censured  by  one 
»et  of  men  for  severity,  and  by  another 
for  its  forbearance.  But  I  submit  it  to 
the  candour  of  this  house  and  the  pub- 
lic, whether  the  lord  lieutenant  act- 
ed towards  the  catholics  with  rigour ; 
or  whether  he  has  taken  any  measures 
whatever  to  prevent  them  from  exer- 
cising the  just  right  which  they  pos- 
sessed, of  petitiomng  parliament,  or  his 
tnajesty,  or  the  regent,  on  the  subject 
of  their  claims  ?  The  circular  letter  of 
the  1st  of  January  was  never  seen  by 
the  Irish  government  until  the  10th  of 
February.   A  noble  lord  has  stated  in 
smother  place,  that  he  was  in  possess- 
won  of  that  letter  early  in  Jaauary. 
That  is  very  possible — that  noble  lord 
may  be  more  in  the  confidence  of  those 
from  whom  that  letter  emanated  than 
the  Irish  government  are.    It  may  be 
contended,  that  the  Irish  government, 
in  not  having  obtained  this  letter  soon- 
«r,  had  shewn  themselves  supine  and 
unfit  for  office.     I  can  only  say,  that 
every  fair  means  of  obtaining  that  in- 
formation was  resorted  to  ;  that  great 
diligence  was  used  upon  that  particular 
lubject  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  information  ;  and  yet  it 
is  most  true,  that  the  letter  of  Mr  Hay 
was  not  known  to  me  until  the  period 
1  have  mentioned.     But  whether  the 
government  were  censurable  or  not,  for 
not  obtaining  information  upon  this 
Subject  at  an  earlier  period,  is  not  now 
the  question  before  the  house. — ^The 
question  is,  whether,  when  they  did 
obtain  the  information,  the  course  they 
pursued  was  justifiable  and   proper  I 
•Oa  the  LOth  of  February,  then,,  the 


Irish  government  obtained  a  copy  of 
this  circular  letter,  and  at  the  same  time 
received  private  information  of  the 
most  secret  nature,  that  several  thou- 
sand copies  of  that  letter  were  circula- 
ting in  Ireland ;  that  many  members  of 
the  augmented  committee  had  been  re- 
turned ;  that  some  of  them  had  actually 
arrived  at  Dublin  ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  were  expected  to  arrive  time 
enough  for  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
February,  or  at  latest  for  that  of  the 
23d.     We  were  also  informed,  that 
the  letter  had  been  penned  by  the  law- 
yers belonging  to  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, and  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  to  avoid  incurring  its  penal- 
ties ;  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete representative  body  from  all  the 
counties  of  Ireland,  under  the  pretext 
of  assisting  in  managing  the  petition. 
It  was  also  stated,  that  when  all  the 
members  had  arrived,  and  the  Catholic 
Convention  had  assembled,  it  would  be 
kept  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of  diffu- 
sing   throughout   Ireland   the   flame 
which  the  committee  had  raised  in 
Dublin.     The  Irish  government  also 
received  information  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  elections  had  been,  and  were 
to  be,  conducted.     One  main  object^ 
it  appeared,  was  to  secure  secrecy; 
and  names  were  sent  down  from  Dub- 
lin of  particular  persons   resident  in 
that  city,  whom  the  committee  recom- 
mended to  be  returned   as  delegated* 
from  certain  places ;  and  by  this  con- 
trivance it  was  expected  that  a  full 
attendance  would  always  be  secured. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  information 
received  by  the  Irish  government,  and 
on  that  information  they  acted.     It 
was  resolved,  that  the  attorney^gene* 
ral  should  frame  a  letter  to  the  she- 
riffs and  chief  magistrates,  stating  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  calUng  upon  the 
chief  magistrates  to  enforce  it.     But 
when  this  letter  was  framed  and  sent,, 
th^  Irish  government  knew  perfectly 
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well  that  the  law  was  not  likely  to  be 
put  in  force  against  any  man  for  any 
thing  that  was  past,  ana  that  it  would 
only  be  made  to  operate  prospectively; 
and  theTact  turned  out  exactly  so;  not 
one  man  was  arre8ted> — not  one  man 
held  to  bail,  except  a  printer  at  Gal- 
way,  who  persisted  in  advertising  a 
meeting  in  contravention  of  the  act. 

*<  I  come  now  to  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  government  and  Lord 
T'french.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  had 
been  declared  an  unlawful  one,  it  became 
the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  it 
from  again  assembling  without  inter- 
ruption. Having  obtained  information 
that  it  was  to  meet  at  a  particular 
"place  on  a  certain  day,  government  de- 
termined to  enforce  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, by  dispersing  the  assembly  ;  but 
in  doing  so,  the  magistrates  were  in- 
structed to  act  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness and  conciliation. 

**  They  went  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  meeting  ;  they  found  there  a 
number  of  gentlemen  assembled.  Im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  Lord 
Ffrench  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Alderman  Darley,  one  of  these  ma- 

fistrates,  asked  if  the  persons  assem- 
led  were  the  Catholic  Committee  ? 
Lord  Ffrench  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  said  they  were  a  number  of 
catholic  gentlemen  assembled  to  sign 
their  petition.  Upon  receiving  this 
answer,  the  alderman  hesitated,  and  at 
last  determined  to  apply  to  government 
■for  further  instructions.  He  came  to 
the  Chief  Secretary's  OfRce,  and  made 
his  report.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  at  that  time  sitting ;  I  went  thi- 
thery  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, and  consulted  with  them  upon 
the  subject.  We  all  agreed,  that  after 
what  Lord  Ffrench  had  said,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  disperse  that 
meeting.  We  considered  Lord  Ffrench 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
>nour,  and  therefore  we  placed  implicit 


confidence  in  what  we  understood  hiA 
to  have  declared. 

*<  It  seems,  that  these  friends  of  €fee 
catholics  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
will  not  allow  the  word  of  a  catholic 
to  be  taken  upon  any  occasion  s^^and 
the  Irish  government  are  termjra  drf* 
vellers  and  blockheads,  because,  beii|fif 
gentlemen  themselves,  they  believed 
the  word  of  a  gentleman.  Mr  Ponsofl* 
by  says,  that  the  committee,  at  a  meet- 
ing three  days  afterwards,  assert  aU 
that  had  been  asserted  before,  and  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  the  very  iHejgdl 
meetmg  which  the  government  had 
threatened  to  disperse.     The  direct 
contrary  is  proved  by  their  resolutions. 
They  state,  <  that  not  having  received 
any  appointment,  except  of  me  nature^ 
and  for  the  performance  of  a  single  spe- 
cific object,  viz.  the  preparing  the  pc* 
tition  to  parliament,  the  committee 
confidently  felt  that  it  could  not,'  by 
any  forced  and  oppressive  constructioiiy 
be  placed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  called  the  Convention  Act.*    Sir, 
if  the  assembled  catholics  were  really 
what  they  stated  themselves  to  be  in 
their  resolutions  at  this  meeting,  the 
Irish  government  would  be  the  last 
men  in  the  empire  to  molest  them« 
The  meeting  which  we  said  came  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  Convention  Act, 
was  one  which  claimed  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  affairs  of  the  ca-> 
tholics  of  Ireland  ;  and  was  composed^ 
not  only  of  the  members  delegated  by 
the  aggregate  body  of  the  camolics  to 
frame  a  petition,  but  by  others,  electefl 
under  writs  issued  by  the  persons  so 
delegated.   The  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  asks,  whether  it  re- 
quired a  spur  to  goad  the  irritated 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland?  1 
appeal  to  his  own  candour  bow  to  say, 
whether  such  language  can  fairly  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Perhaps,  in  ^  the  peculiar  cir-i 
cumstances  under  which  I  stand,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  allude  to  something  that 
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fe^  from  a  noble  lord  in  another  place* 
That  noble  lord  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  the  Irish  government  had 
acted  the  part  of  incendiaries ;  that, 
like  incen£aries9  they  had  set  fire  to 
the  house  before  they  had  left  it.  This 
18  a  serious  charge  against  such  men 
as  the  Duke  of  Riclmiond  and  Lord 
Manners,  (as  for  me,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence) especially  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
made  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  that  he  must 
have  known,  had  he  referred  to  dates, 
that  the  Irish  government  were  aware, 
before  they  took  the  step  which  they 
have  adopted,  that  the  administration 
would  not  be  changed.  Yet  this  ac- 
cusation proceeded  from  a  respectable 
?uarter — from  a  person  well  known  in 
reland — one  who,  no  doubt,  acted 
with  good  intentions,  although  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  he  has  turned 
out  to  be  completely  mistaken.  I  am 
induced  to  notice  this  circumstance, 
as,  of  all  the  painful  events  attendant 
on  the  late  occurrences,  no  one  has 
been  felt  more  severely  by  the  noble 
persons  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
They  certainly  did  conceive  it  to  be  a 
most  hard  and  cruel  case,  to  be  thus 
condenmed  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  facts." 

Notwithstanding  this  full,  perspi- 
cuous, and  satisfactory  statement,  Mr 
Pamell  declared,  that  he,  for  his  part, 
sincerely  believed  the  only  motive  which 
influenced  the  committee  in  enlarging 
its  numbers,  was,  that  of  conveying  to 
the  regent  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address ; 
and  he  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon 
Mr  Peter  Finnerty,  in  which  Mr  Pon- 
sonby  followed  him,  for  telling  the 
Irish  catholics  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  their  friends,  and  that  tlieir 
wrongs  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
government  of  England,  and  to  the  go- 
vernment alone.  Mr  W.  Pole,  how- 
ever, for  that  night  silenced  the  Eng- 
lish opposition,  and  the  motion  for  pa- 


pers was  rejected  by  a  triumphant  ma« 
jority  of  133  to  48.  Earl  Slanhope 
afterwards  made  a  motion  of  censure 
against  the  Irish  government  for  it« 
conduct  on  this  occasion;  for  which 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford^ 
and  Lords  Grenville,  Holland,  and 
Montfort,  voted  with  him,  against  a 
majority  of  21. 

The  questions  of  increasing  the 
grant  for  Ma^nooth  College,  of  com- 
muting the  tithes,  that  great  and  ac- 
knowledged grievance,  and  of  the  ca- 
tholic petitions  for  emancipation,  were 
all  renewed  this  year.  Whatever  may 
be  the  political  effect  of  repeating  these 
things  in  parliament,  an  annalist  may 
well  be  excused  from  fiUing  his  pages 
with  the  wearying  repetition.  One 
effect  was  sufficiently  apparent,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  produced ;  that  of 
inflaminff  a  people  who  stood  in  no 
need  or  stimulants.  The  licence  of 
the  press  in  Ireland,  as  in  France  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  revolution,  was 
carried  to  the  most  perilous  excess  ; 
an  excess  which  might  appear  incoin- 
patible,  not  merely  with  the  securi- 
ty, but  with  the  very  existence  of  go- 
vernment, if  allowance  were  not  made 
for  the  vehemence  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter, and  for  the  current  style  of  Irish 
eloquence,  ori^nating  indeed  in  Burke, 
but  worsened  by  Mr  Grattan,  and  tho- 
rouffhly  vitiated  by  Mr  Curran.  The 
Irish  patriots,  as  they  presumed  to  call 
themselves,  said,  in  their  journals,  that 
they  had  neither  time  nor  inchnatioQ 
to  comment  upon  foreign  events ;  the  ^ 
poUtics  of  Russia  and  the  fate  of  Spain 
had  no  claim  upon  their  consideration, 
when  the  rights  of  the  Irish  were  open- 
ly invaded,  when  oppression  was  stalk- 
ing abroad  in  the  semblance  of  law, 
when  another  link  had  been  added  to 
the  galling  chain  of  catholic  slavery* 
•*  The  instructions  of  the  British  mini- 
ster," they  said,  "to  the  official  creature 
of  his  will,  are  not  known  by  the  let* 
ter^  but  their  spirit  pervades  the  land  ; 
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the  written  instrumeDt  rests  putrescent 
in  the  cabinet;  but  the  efBuvia  strikes 
upon  the  offended  sense  at  every  turn- 
ing ;  the  effect .  is  alternately  deterio- 
rating and  maddening  :  now  it  sinks  the 


turbulent  peo{>le9  and  he  cannot  do  air 
act  of  justice,  in  facilitating  the  admia* 
sion  of  the  catholics  into  the  conatitu* 
tion,  without  endangering  his  inherit- 
ance.    Here  then  his  forbearance  i# 


jioble  spirit  of  Ireland  to  a  state  of    only  an  act  of  common  prudence^  be^ 
nerveless  despondency  ;  again  it  raises    cause  he  must  shew  to  the  people  of 


it  to  all  the  energy  of  despair."  "  The 
measures  of  the  British  government,** 
they  complained,  **  were  such  as  would 
induce  a  belief  that  they  were  intended 
to  oppress,  degrade,  and  insult  Ireland. 
Jier  people  are  taxed  beyond  their 
means,  steeped  to  the  chin  in  misery, 
^excluded  from  political  power,  and  in- 
jterrupted  in  tne  exercise  of  a  public 
jight ;  lowered  to  the  base  rank  of 
bondsmen,  threatened  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  should  they  presume  to 
look  for  freedom  ;  aliens  in  their  native 
land,  and  slaves  under  a  free  constitu- 
tion :  at  home,  loyal,  yet  insulted,  pst- 
tient,  though  disgraced ;  abroad,  daunt- 
less, yet  the  road  to  high  reward  shut 
against  them  5  boldly  seeking  danger, 
though  in  the  awful  hour  of  death  de- 
nied the  consolations  of  their  church.** 
**  Let  the  people,**  they  said,  **  rely  up- 
on the  prince,  whose  heel  would  bruise 
the  serpent's  head,  though  it  might  now 
brandish  its  poisonous  tongue  against 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Two  reasons 
might  be  assigned  why  he  had  not  yet 
interfered  :  perhaps  he  had  not  power ; 
and  even  if  he  had,  it  was  not  the  interest 
of  Ireland  that  he  should  exact  it :  but 
the  Irish  might  rely  with  implicit  faith 
upon  his  intentions,  for  his  royal  high- 
jie'ss  knew  that  the  people  of  Ireland 


England,  before  he  can  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Irish  catholics  are  determined  not  to 
relinquish  their  right.  He  only  per- 
mits, in  this  instance,  his  father's  sub- 
jects to  be  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
despair,  because  he  thus  affords  them 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they 
are  m  earnest  ; ,  for  four  millions  of 
Irishmen,  in  earnest,  present  a  most 
formidable  sight  to  the  people  of  Engr. 
land."  In  this  manner  was  it  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  the  loy^l  catholics,  by 
persuading  them  that  the  more  violent 
their  proceedings,  the  better  would 
they  accord  with  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  prince  regent !  A  hint  also  was 
thrown  out,  with  characteristic  impru- 
dence, where  no  hint  was  needed. 
"  What,**  said  they,  "  are  the  proba^ 
ble  consequences  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  disquie- 
tude ?  Does  not  the  discontent  ot  the 
people  abstract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  afiFord  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  French  ruler  to  make  that  counr- 
try  the  seat  of  war  I  and  in  that  case, 
what  security  would  the  Irish  protest- 
ant  gentlemen  have  for  their  large  es- 
tates, if  they  alone  had  to  oppose  the 
foe,  while  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  alienated,  or  even, 


alone  could  preserve  his  family  from    at  the  best,  only  neutralized  ?'*  "  Will 


the  ordinary  fate  of  German  pnnces.** 
*«  The  mass  of  the  people  of  England,** 
they  continued,  "  are  imperious,  be- 
cause they  are  opulent,  and  illiberal, 
because  they  are  unenlightened.  Their 


the  protestant  landholder,'*  they  asked, 
*«  when  he  re^ds  and  considers  the  ti- 
tle-deeds  6f  his  estates,  suffer  a  British 
minister  to  make  the  experiment  of 
leaving  the  Irish  gentlemen  with  the 


prejudices  must  be  humoured ;  for  it  aid  of  a  few  British  regiments  of  mill 

ihould  be  recollected  that  the  people  tia  to  defend  their  property,  while  their 

of  England  have  been  what  the  people  effective  catholic  neighbours  are  insult- 

of  Ireland  never  were,  atrocious  regi-  ed  and  discontented,  and  deprived  of 

ddes.  The  prince  sUads  ia  awe  ol  Uus  \^t  rig}it  to  petition  in  a  peaceable 
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tfpde  for  complete  freedom  and  com- 
mon justice  !'*  The  conclusion  of  these 
^tribes  expressed  in  no  equivocal  terms 
^e  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  writer. 
<«  It  IS  vain,'*  said  he,  *•  to  look  for 
justice  ;    tlie  different  factions,   who 
brand  each  other  with  infamy,  are  allied 
by  internaarriage,  and  they  seek  not 
justice,  but  the  spoils  of  their  country. 
The  discarded  ministers,  who  traffic  in 
feats  of  parliament,  who  caused  the 
death  of  eleven  thousand  men  in  the 
pestilential  marshes  of  Wakheren,  live 
to  insult  the  people  whom  they  impo- 
irerished  and  reduced  nearly  to  national 
ruin.    They  are  not  brought  to  the 
block,  for  the  justice  of  the  law  seems 
to  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ministry, 
only  a  sword  or  a  gibbet  for  the  fa- 
mished peasant  cbnvicted  of  felony  J" 
The  English  anarchists  faithfully 
co-operated  with  their  Irish  brethren ; 
they  gave  a  wider  circulation  to  these 
inflammatory  declamations,  by  copying 
them  in  their  journals,  unaccompanied 
by  any  qualifying  comment  or  hint  of 
disapprobation,  and  the  most  violent 
and  mischievous  passages  were  careful- 
ly forced  into  notice  by  Italic  types, 
jOne  told  us,  **  that  nations  who  were  ill 
treated  were  apt  to  consult  their  pas- 
sions before  their  reason  ;  but  that  if 
to  do  so  was  absurd  on  their  part,  it 
was  still  more  absurd  to  provoke  them 
to  do  so  ;"  thus  implying  that  it  was 
^he  duty  of  government  to  submit  to 
any  intemperate  and  exasperated  fac- 
tion, who  were  likely  to  become  rebel- 
lious if  their  demands  were  refused. 
And  another,  referring  to  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  said,  that  «  it  might  become 
a  question  whether  in  any  case  such  a 
measure  ought  to  be  adopted^  because 
it  might  be  contended  that  the  system, 
to  support  which  such  a  measure  was 
necessary,  ought  net  to  be  suffered  to 
exist.'* 

That  the  ostensible  leaders  of  the 
Irish  catholics  were  misled,  and  not 
intentionally  mischievous,  is  beyond  a 


doubt ;  their  individual  worth  it  suffi* 
dent  to  acquit  them  of  any  revolution- 
ary purposes,  without  referring  to  the 
more  frequent  but  less  satisfactory  gua- 
rantee of  their  stake  in  the  country. 
Many  among  them  also,  unquestionably, 
would  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
single  object  of  the  removal  of  catholic 
disabilities.      Others,   who   were  lest 
temperate,  declared  their  intention  of 
taking  the  second  step  j  and  many  of 
these  also  were  undoubtedly  not  aware 
whither  these  steps  would  bring  them, 
"  The  preposterous,impolitic,  impotent 
Convention  Bill,"  said  one  of  these  ta^ 
vern  orators,**  was  enacted  by  those  bri- 
bed and  purchased  patricides,  who,  by 
the  notoriety  of  their  infamy,  first  tar- 
nished the  honour  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture, and  afterwards  destroyed  it ;  who 
strangled  in  its  cradle  the  prosperous 
infant  of  new-born   Ireland,   by  the 
atrocious;  Act  of  Union."     The  jour- 
nalists of  this  party  called,  in  similar 
language,  for  a  **  repeal  of  that  odious,, 
inoperative,  and  oppressive  law,  the 
Act  of  Union.'*     The  repeal  of  the 
Union  was  drunk  at  their  dmners,  with 
three  times  three :  the  king's  health 
passed  in  silence  j  but  when  the  memory 
of  the  volunteers  of  1782  was  given, 
^nd  a  Speedy  resurrection  to  their  spi- 
rit, it  was  echoed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
applauded  with  loud  and  long  conti- 
nued shouts  of  exultation.   The  flimsy 
covering  of  eniancipation  was  cast  aside 
at  these  meetings  :  repeal  of  the  Union, 
it  was  declared,  was  the  only  real  Irish 
question ;  without  a  repealof  the  Union, 
and  an  Irish  parliamentary  reform,  ca- 
tholic emancipation  would  only  be  aH 
empty  name. 

These  proceedings  startled  the  more 
considerate  catholics,  and  when  the 
aggregate  committee  appointed  dele- 
gates to  present  an  address  to  the 
regent,  and  a  petition  for  the  removal 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr  W. 
Pole,  many  of  the  persons  so  choseii 
declined  acceptingthe  delegation.  They 
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had  not  leisure,  or  thejr  were  old  and 
infirm,  or  they  were  sick,  and  could 
not  go  ;  an^  several  persons,  Lord 
Fingall  and  Lord  Southwell  among 
others,  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  the  petition.     Even  these  persons^ 
however,  proceeded  with  the  most  im- 
prudent violence  in  what  they  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  legal  course  of  prosecu- 
ting their  claims.    They  held  another 
meeting  in  July,  and  published  resolu- 
tions, that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  frame  petitions  for  the  re- 
peal 9f  the  penal  laws,  procure  sig- 
natures thereto  in  all  parts  of  Irelanc^ 
and  bring  such  petitions  under  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  that  the  committee  should  consist 
of  the  catholic  peers  and  their  eldest 
sons,  the  catholic  baronets,  the  prelates 
of  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  ten 
delegates  for  every  county,  and  five  for 
every  parish  in  Dublin.  Against  such 
measures  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act  were  clear  and  explicit:  it 
was  there  expressly  enacted,    **  that 
all  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
bodies  of  persons  elected,  or  in  any 
other  manner  constituted  or  appointed 
to  represent,  or  assuming  or  exercising 
a  right  or  authority  to  represent,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  any  number  or 
description  of  the  people  of  the  same, 
or  the  people  of  any  province,  county, 
city,  or  town,  or  other  districts  within 
the  same,  under  pretence  of  petition- 
ing for,  or  in  any  other  manner  pro- 
curing, an  alteration  of  matters  esta- 
blished by  law,  in  church  or  state,  are 
unlawful  assemblies."  All  magistrates 
are  required  to  disperse  such  assem- 
blies, and  if  resisted,  to  enter  and  ap- 
prehend the  offenders ;  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  convoking  such  assem- 
blies, or  voting  for  delegates  to  them, 
are  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanour.   The  lord  lieutenant,  there- 
fore, upon  this  direct  and 
July  30.  open  breach  of  the  act,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  reciting 


these  enactments,  declaring  that  the 
Catholic  Conunittee,  now  proposed  to 
be  convened,  was  an  tinlawful  assem- 
bly, tending  directly  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  state; 
conunanding   all  persons   to   abstaia 
from  all  proceedings  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  requiring 
the  magistrates  to  apprehend  dl  per- 
sons offending  against  it.    In  defiance 
of  this  proclamation,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  general  committee  was  held 
the  next  day ;  the  Earl  of  Fingall  took 
the  chair;  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  committee  determined  to  continue 
and    persevere    in  the  constitutional 
course  (as  they  termed  it,)  which  they 
had  maturely  adopted  y  and  the  former 
resolutions,  which  had  occasioned  the 
proclamation,  were  by  a  fresh  resolution 
republished.     One  of  these  expressed 
their  decided  opinion  and  principle* 
**  that  as  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  man  to  worship  his  Creator  accord- 
ing to  the  genuine  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  no  government  could,  with 
justice,  inflict  any  pains,  penalty,  or 
privation  upon  any  man  for  professing 
that  form  of  Christian  faith  which  he 
in  his  conscience  believes." 

Having  been  thus  openly  defied,  the 
Irish  government  prosecuted 
Dr  Sheridan^  and  four  other  Aug*  % 
catholics,  for  assisting  in  these 
unlawful  elections.  The  conduct  of 
the  cathohc  conventionists  on  thi# 
occasion,  though  loudly  applauded 
by  the  English  anarchists,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure  occasioned  by 
the  encouragement  which  they  had 
received  from  the  opposition,  was  se- 
verely censured  by  dl  moderate  and 
impartial  men.  They  were  reminded, 
that  even  if  the  law,  in  its  present  state, 
was  not  so  framed  as  to  reach  the  of- 
fence, it  would  soon  be  amended  for 
that  purpose;  that  the  right  of  pe- 
titioning was  not  called  in  question; 
and  that  no  man  in. his  senses  could 
believe  that  it  was  in  the  slightest  de- 
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gree  affected*' by  the  procee^ngs  of 
3ie  Irish  governmeBt.  There  were 
many  ways  of  approaching  parliaioent 
and  the  throne,  which  were  uaques* 
tionably  and  unequivocally  legal  and 
constitutional :  why  should  they  quit 
them,  to  pursue  a  course  which  was 
at  best  of  doubtful  legality,  and  was 
q^prehended  to  be  dangerous?  **  A 
tenant,"  it  was  said,  ^*  has  many  a  &ee 
and  easy  path  to  his  landlord's  mansion, 
where  he  may  represent  his  gnevances, 
and  express  his  feelings  whenever  he 
pleases ;  but  he  chooses  to  deaert  all 
these  open  and  uncontested  roads,  and 
to  take  a  dark,  obscure,  and  probably 
a  prohibited  one.  Nay,  farther,  it  is  n«t 
only  a  bye^path  which  he  prefers,  but 
it  is  also  a  dangerous  one  to  the  whole 
estate,  inasmu(3i  as  there  are  depots  of 
gunpowder  near  it  and  around ;  and  ' 
ttietenant>  though  henuiybea  very  well 
intentioned  man  himself,  is  j^t  obliged 
to  carry  firebrands  with  hmt  to  light 
him  on  his  journey.  Now  is  not  this, 
to  give  it  a  gentle  name,  indiscreet  con- 
dvct  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  ?  Is  it 
not  subjecting  his  designs  to  suspicion  i 
Is  it  not  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct 
alike  injurious  to  himself,  his  fellow 
tenants,  and  his  landlord  ?"* 

This  perilous  courde,  however,  the 
conventionists  pursued;  and  to  ^ve 
their  proceedings  the  utmost  possible 
pabliaty,  the  fint  meeting  q{  the  Ge- 
neral Catholic  Committee,  or  Catholic 
ConventioOy  as  it  might  more  fitly  be 
odled,  was  held  in  a  uieatre  at  Dublin* 
Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries '^Mntre  crowded 
withspectator8,andabout250delegates 
appeared  upon  the  stage. 
OcL  19.  The  place  of  meeting  l^d 
not  been  announced  till  a 
bte  hour  on  the  preceding  day  :  they 
met  to  the  minute  appomted,  which 
was  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  Fin^dl  took 
tlie  chair,  and  in  a  short  speech  ob« 
ttrved,  that  there  was  but  one  sole  and 


definite  object  for  their  consideration » 
and  the  introduction  of  any  other  bu- 
siness would  be  perfectly  irrelevant. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  equally  wished 
to  prevent  the  more  intemperate  part 
of  his  fellow  delegates  from  displaying 
their  violent  sentiments,  and  to  out- 
strip the  govemnaent.  The  petition 
was  then  read  and  approved  ;  and  this 
having  been  hurried  over,  the  meeting 
adjourned  lust  17  minutes  after  the 
chair  had  been  taken.  Some  of  the 
fiery  orators,  whose  explosions  were 
thusprevented,  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  as  some  of  the  country  de- 
legates had  not  entered  the  theatre  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  over,  told  them 
they  had  been  sent  for  to  Dublin  to 
be  ^sgncedf  seeing  the  business  was 
hastened  on  without  their  presence  and 
sanction.  Just  when  the  meeting  was 
breaking  up,  the  magistrates  arrived 
to  disperse  it :  they  were  received  with 
cries  of—**  Too  late,  too  late !  the 
business  is  concluded !''  Lord  Fingall 
said,  that,  beinfir  no  longer  in  the  chair, 
he  was  there  only  as  an  mdivklual ;  and 
the  committee  hiivingby  thisjEm«^-(^c£« 
comer  manoeuvre  outwitted  the  poUce^ 
.the  jbumalsin  their  interest  proclaim- 
ed it  as  a  triumph,^  and  a  glorious  day 
for  every  honest  and  honourable  Irish- 
man. 

The  catholics  had  another  triumph 
upon  the  trial  of  Dr  Sheridan.  Me 
was  indicted  for  having  asosted  in 
electing  persons  to  represent  one  of 
the  paris&s  of  Dublin  in  the  General 
Catholic  Committee  :  the  facts  were 
factsofpublic  notoriety ;  andthecharge 
of  the  chief  justice  to  the  jury  was,  that 
if  they  believed  the  traverser  had  acted 
in  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  Ge- 
neral Catholic  Committee,  and  that 
such  committee  was  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  any  matter,  by  petition  or 
otherwise,  in  the  church  or  state,  they 
would  find  luB  guilty.    The  mode  of 
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defence,  however^  was  not  that  of 
aTOwiDg  what  had  been  done,  and  justi- 
fying it  as  legal ;  the  method  of  cross 
examining  the  witnesses  was  preferred, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was 
no  le^  proof  ot  what  Dr  Sheridan 
probably  would  not  haTe  denied  had 
It  been  to  saye  his  life ;  and  the  jury 
l^aye  in  a  yerdict  of  not  guiltVy  decla- 
ring that  it  was  founded  on  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  evidence.  The  eflFect 
of  such  a  verdict,  upon  that  part  of  the 
people  whose  passions  for  so  long  a 
time  h^  been  so  studiously  inflamed, 
was  such  as  might  be  expected ;  the 
court  rung  with  huzzas ;  some  of  the 
Jury  were  carried  home  in  triumph  by 
their  partizans,  and  the  streets  were 
filed  with  a  itaob  crying  for  illumina- 
tions. The  anarchists  in  England,  as 
usual,  poured  oil  upon  the  flame.  **  Let 
those,"  they  said,  **  who  did  not  re- 
flect, spend  their  joy  upon  victories 
gained  abroad  ;  their  reaifers,  they  ho- 
ped, would  reservetheirsfor  the  victory 
floined  in  Ireland  by  the  acquittal  of 
Dr  Sheridan.  The  purse  and  the  veins 
of  the  nation  were  being  drain^ ;  sa- 
crifices hitherto  unheardof  were  made 
in  the  war  to  prevent  our  country  from 
being  sdadued  by  Buonaparte ;  and  for 
what  reason  should  we  wish  to  prevent 
it  ?  why,  because  it  was  presumed  he 
would  Xskt  from  us  some  part  at  least 
of  that  liberty  (be  it  what  it  may) 
that  we  BOW  possess.  Wlmt  a  beast 
then  must  he  be,  who  tosses  up  his  cap 
at  every  cry  of  victory  fronii  Portugal, 
and  jtt  could  feel  uninterested  in  the 
acquittal  of  Dr  Sheridan  ?" 

Govemment,'^  still  acting  in  the  same 
spirit  of  forb^^nce  wluch  had  ani- 
mated all  its  prpcjeedings,  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  enough  had 
been  done  to  effect  all  that  tiny  wish- 
ed or  intended.  Tke  attomeT-|[eneral, 
tlierefore,  in  declining  to  bnn|(  the 
other  persons  whom  it  had  arrested  to 
trial,  said,  <«  that  though  there  had 
been  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  Dr  She^ 


ridan's  case,  the  law  of  the  case  had 
been  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  una- 
nimously declared  by  the  court ;  and 
it  was  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
settled  law,  that  if  the  committee  or 
convention  met,  it  would  be  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  He  could  iipt,  there- 
fore, suffer  himself  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  cathoHcs  woi^  persevere  in  ity 
because  he  would  not  believe  that  their  - 
meaning  had  been,  or  was,  to  violate 
the  laws.  Under  this  impression,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  ob-^ 
ject  of  these  prosecutions  to  press  them 
to  trial ;  the  object  never  having  been 
to  persecute  or  punish  the  individual, 
tut  to  prevent  a  public  mischief." 

The  past  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  had  certainly  not  been  such 
as  to  justify  this  impression,  nor  was 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  party 
in  any  degree  more  consonant  with  the 
tranquilli^^nd  security  of  the  public* 
Their  faviPnte  topic  was  the  defeat  of. 
the  prosecutions  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  noaking  it  appear  that  it  required  all 
the  influence  of  government  even  to 
bring  the  delegates  to  trial,  they  posi- 
tively afiEirmed  in  their  journals,  that 
•  the  bills  against  them  had  been  found 
in  the  grand  jury  by  a  majority  of  one 
only :  an  assertion  which  the  grand 
jury,  unanimously,  as  they  said,  feel- 
ing its  mischievous  tendency,  publicly 
declared  to  be  false.  A  still  more  cu- 
rious assertion  was  made,  at  a  public 
dinner  given.by  the  catholics,  by  Mr  Jo- 
seph Lanca^r ;  a  person  who  has  ac- 
quired confloRable  notoriety  by  ex- 
tensively carrying  into  effect  Dr  Bell's 
admirable  system  of  education,  but  who 
has  forfeited  idl  claims  to  respeet  by 
the  impudence  with  which  he  claimed 
the  invention  for  himself,  and  the  vul* 
wities  with  which  he  disfigured  k. 
This  person' ssud,  <<  he  would  tell  the 
meeting  what  no  man  in  existence  could 
impart  but  himself.  He  had  oftea 
talked  with  the  King  of  England,  and 
in  one  <4  1^8  conversations  he  contri- 
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ted  to  know  his  tentiments  upon  ca* 
tholic  emancipation^  The  king  was 
fiTOurahle  to  catholic  emancipation  : 
keloid  him  he  was  ;  but  his  coronation 
oath,  he  thought,  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  any  thing  for  the  catholics,  and 
he  wfl8  cof&^ed  at  it.  He  mention- 
ed this  in  honour  of  the  integrity  of 
the  king,  after  it  had  remained  within 
his  o^  breast  for  five  years.  He  did 
not  learn  the  circumstance  from  cour- 
tier or  statosmany-— he  had  it  from  tl^ 
king  hithself.'*— This  notable  diwclo- 
sare  was  made  aftet  dinner,  and  reed- 
ted  with  frequent  cries  of  "  Hear, 
hear !''  and  ^ith  loud  applausea.  But 
it  was  too  silly  to  serte  for  any  things 
exceptan  additiondlproof  of  the  speaK- 
er's  veracity. 

On  th*  28d  of  December,  the  Gene- 
ral Committee  had  their  second  meet- 
ing in  the  same  theatre.  Mr  Hare,  the 
nhtgxstrate,  who  had  been  too  late  oii 
thefonhet  occasion,  took  his  station 
now  in  time  beside^  the  chair  which  Was 
prepared  for  the  chairman.  As  soon 
as  Lord  Fingall  arrived;^  and  was  call- 
ed to  the  chSr,  he  was  about  to  accost 
him,  when  Lord  NetterviUe  stood  upj 
and  moved  that  the  cathoUc  petition 
shoold  be  read.  Mr  Hare  prevented 
thisj  by  informing  Lord  fingall  that 
he  came  thet-eas  amagisttate,  by  di- 
rection of  the  lord-lieutenant.  <«  His 
excellency,*'  he  continued,  **  having 
been  informed  that  this  is  a  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Committee;  composed 
i)f  the  peers j  prelates;  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  persons  chosen  in  the 
different  parkhes  of  Dublin,  I  beg  to 
ask  J6M9  my  Lord  Fingall,  as  chair- 
tean  of  this  meetings  if  that  be  the 
case,  and  what  is  your  object  ?*'  Lord 
Fingall  answered,  **  they  were  assem- 
bled^ there  for  a  legal  and  constitution^ 
al purpose."  MrHar^  replied,  **  Allow 
iae  to  observe,  that  this  is  not  an  an- 
swer to  my  question.  Perhaps  you 
did  not  distinctly  heatr  me.  I  ask,  is  it 
a  xneeting  of  the  Catholic  Committee, 


composed  of  the  peers;  prelates,  coun« 
tnr  gentlemen,  and  others  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  V*  The  same  evasive  mode 
of  reply  was  continued.  Lord  Fingall 
saying,  « I  certainly  do  not  feel-  myself 
bcHtnd  to  give  you  any  other  answer* 
We  at^  niet  for  the  sole,  legal,  and 
constitutional  purpose  of  petitioning." 
^  My  lord,*'siid  Mr  Hare  againi  «<&at 
is  not  an  answer  t^  my  question.  I 
speak  deliberately  and  distk^tly,  in 
order  that  every  person  nday  hear  and 
understand  me  :"  and  after  sdme  Httle 
confusion,  occasioned  by  many  persons 
sneaking  together,  he  again  repeated 
his  specific  question.  Lord  Fingall 
replied,  <<  I  am  not  aware  that  1  can  * 
give  you  any  iather  answer  than  that 
which  I  have  already  given."  "Then, 
my  lord,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  your 
answer  is>  that  ybu  are  a  nieeting  x>f 
catholics,  assembled  fcM-  a  l^gaL  and 
constitutional  purpose?"  But  i^n 
this  several  persons  exclaimed^  **  No^ 
no  !  there  was  no  answer  given  in  such 
terms ;"  and  one  delegate  said,  it  was 
a  most  nnusual  thing  for  any  magi- 
strate to  conae  into  a  public  meeting  to 
catechise  |  to  ask  questions,  and  put 
his  own  construction  upon  the  answer* 
The  tnagistrkte,  however,  was  not  ta 
be  baffled  by  quibbling  equivocations. 
«  My  Lord  Fingallj"  said  he,  ♦«  I  con- 
sider your  declming  to  give  me  a  di- 
rect answer  as  an  amnission  that  this  is 
the  committee  of  the  (atholics  of  Ire- 
land." Sir,"  said  the  last  speaker,  «if 
you  please^  to  tell  gentlemen  such  is 
your  behef,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
us :  we  ire  not  to  be  bound  by  your 
opinion."  Some  uproar  tosued;  si- 
knce,  however^  having  been  restored, 
Mr  Hare  put  his  question  in  another 
form, .  and  asked  Lord  Fingali  if  he 
denied  this  to  be  the  Catholic  Commit- 
tee. A  counsellor  replied,  that  his 
lordship  had  given  neither  admission 
nor  denial. — It  was  time  to  bring  this 
scene  to  a  conclusion.  <*  My  lord/* 
said  the  magistrate,  **  I  say  that  this  is 
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an  unlawful  S8flembly»  and  as  such  I  re- 
quire  it  to  disperse  :  it  is  my  wish  to 
discharge  my  duty  in  as  mild  a  man- 
ner  as  possible.  I  hope  that  no  resist- 
ance will  be  offered^  and  that  I  need 
sot  have  recourse  to  those  means  with 
which  I  am  intrusted^  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  the  meeting  to  disperse.^ 
X^ord  Fin^l  replied,  *^  It  k  not  our 
intention  to  do  any  thing  improper,  or 
act  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  but  it  is*  my  determination  not 
to  leave  the  chair,  until  I  am  obliged 
to  do  so,  that  I  may  bring  my  legal 
action  against  the  persoa  who  shall 
x^nove  nte."  Mr  Hare  then  took  his 
lordshm  by  the  arm,  and  said,'  <<  My 
lord,  if  you  will  have^e  goodness  to 
leave  the  chair,  this  is  a  liegat  zrrestJ* 
Lord  Nettervilk  was  then  caUed  to  the 
chair,  and  removed  from  it  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  magistrate.  There  waft 
then  a  call  for  Lord  Ffrencb  to  sue* 
ceed  him  ^  but  Sir  Edward  Bdlew  in- 
terposed, and  recommended  the  assem- 
bly to  disperse*  The  catholics  imme- 
diately summosied  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing, which  not  being  contrary  to  law 
in  its  essence,  whatever  it  ndght  have 
been  in  its  purport,^  met  unmolested, 
and  past  its  resolutions.  One  of  them 
deniedtikat  the  General  Connnittee  con- 
tts^ted  of  persons  constituted  ta  repire«' 
seat  any  part  of  the  Irish  people  :  by 
what  Jesuitry  of  log^,  or  what  mental 
reservation,  mu#t  be  left  forthemselves^ 
to  e^cplain.  In  another  it  was  said^ 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  sinking 
under  the  heavy  burthen  of  equal  tax- 
es^ without  tqvtzl  benefits.  They  de- 
clared»  thai  the  late  dispersion  of  the 
committee  was  illegal,  and  appointed  a 
board  of  460  persons  to  prepare  a  pe- 
tition to  the  prince  regent,  upon  the 
violation  t^us  conunitted  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  directing  them 
not  to  present  it  till  the  restrictions 
which  encumbered  his  government 
should  be  remov^ ;  and  they  summon-* 
td  another  meeting  of  the  cominittee 


for  the  28th  of  Febnsuvy^.  Tlwigs  wet« 
in  this  state  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

While  tlK  higher  nsk^  of  the  Irith 
catholics  were  &u%  agitating  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  and  their  partizans  denaaad- 
ed  a  full  and  upconditional  concessioii 
of  the  catholic  ckums^aath^^re  means 
of  making  Ireland  prosperouaand  tran* 
(|uil,  and  the  only  means  of  retaining 
it  in  connection  with  Great  Britaiof 
the  Irish  newspapers,  week  after  week» 
aad  mcHith  after  months  were  fiUed 
with  details  of  barbarity^  to  which  no 
parallels  can  be  produced  from  the 
history  of  other  countries  ;  because  n^ 
other  country  has  ever  had  one  part 
of  k&  inhabitants  savage  enough  to 
commit  similar  deeds,^  while  the  other 
has  been  in  such  a  state  of  high  ci* 
vilization,  as  thus  regularly  to  record 
them^  Robbery  and  simple  murder 
were  the  kast  of  these  outrages  t 
houses  were  broken  open  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  arms»  to  be  used 
in  farther  depredations  ;  and  murder 
usually  committed  with  circumstance* 
of  atrocity  which  aggravated  and  ^ve 
a  double  horror  to  the  crime^  The 
depredators  went  in  large  bodies,  and 
while  some  of  the  gang  were  witii  dcm 
vilish  ingenuity  inflicting  torture  upoa 
the  father  of  the  family,  others  were 
violating  the  daughter  or  the  wife* 
The  pisttiest  thefts  are  scarcely  more 
frequent  in  London,  than  these  crimes 
c^  the  deepest  horror  in  barbarous  Ire* 
knd.  That  national  genius,  which  the 
people  assuredly  possess,  and  by  which 
they  ,are  so  peculiarly  and  eminently 
characterized,  being  left  to  run  waate^ 
produced»asin  some  of  thepetty  tyranta 
ef  Negro-land,  a  species  of  inventive 
and  eccentric  cruelty,— -as  the  richest 
soil  brings  forth  the  rankest  weeds* 
and  as  healthful  springs,  which  would 
bless  the  labours  of  the  countrymaOf 
punish  his  neglect  if  they  be  suffend 
to  staraate  in  morasses,  by  geaeratiag 
maladies  and  death. 

These  things  W^  not  lodividBal 
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crimes ;  the  spirit  which  generated  them 
was  commoD,  habitual,  and  of  so  long 
•tandiDg  in  this  unhappy  countty,  that 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  have  beconse 
^xmstitutionaiy  like  an  hereditary  apd 
entailed  disease.  Intervals  of  exhaus- 
tion,  rather  than  amendnnent,  take 
^CQ,;  one  ulcer  is  skinned  over»  and 
another  breaks  outr—forthe  scro^lpus 
taint  remains  :  the  Caravats  and  Sha- 
riiavests  of  this  generation,  are  what  the 
Threshers  were  in  the  last,  and  the 
White  Boys  and  the  Peep-of-day  Boys 
before  them  ;  the  eruptions  may  be 
called  by  different  names,  but  they  are 
manifestations  of  the  same  evil,— the 
same  original  sin.  The  counties  of 
I^imerick  and  Tipperary  were  at  this 
tnne  the  chief  scenes  ot  disturbance. 
^  The  mischief,"  said  the  SoKcitor 
General,  Mr  Bushe,  in  a  most  admi- 
f9^>le  speech,  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  special  conmiission  in  the  latter 
county,—"  the  mischief  has  been  suf- 
-fcred  to  proceed,  and  to  gain  ground, 
aa  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were 
altogether  insensible  of  the  perils  which 
surround  them.  Upon  former  occa- 
sions, when  the  evil  was  in  its  infency, 
I  fear  that  many  men  were  sp  infatu- 
ated as  to  conceive  that,  by  tempori- 
zmg  with  the  disturbers  of  «he  pub- 
Be  tranquillity,  they  might  secure  their 
individual  safety  in  the  midst  of  the 

Sierai  danger.  I  fear  that  many  in- 
ged  a  sympathy  with  the  murmur- 
ers  against  those  alleged  grievances, 
which  it  has  always  been  ^he  pretence 
of  Boch  conf<^deTacies  to  redress.  I 
&ar  that  some  persons  have  folded 
their  arms,  and  loii^ed  on  with  patient 
ZjpnAkTf  while  the  plunder  of  the  clergy 
imd  the  abolition  of  tithes  appeared 
the  only  object  of  insurrection.  To 
others,  the  obs^uction  of  the  public 
taxes  might  appear  a  venial  or  justifi- 
ld>le  motive  for  disturbance.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland^  where  the  people  rose 
against  the  claiqis  of  the  Roman  ca- 
l£olic  priesthood,  and  idFected  to  re« 


gulate  their  dues,  many  did  not  fore- 
see that  the  habit  of  popular  interfe- 
rence could  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  object,  and  that  if  indulged, 
it  would  grow  into  a  claim  to  general 
superintendence  over  every  thing  esta- 
blished, ^uch  unfortunately  has  been 
the  case.  Out  of  the  apathy  and  in- 
dolence, or  oonnivance  of  the  gentry, 
has  grown  the  dominion  of  the  mob. 
From  complaining  of  particular  grie- 
vances, they  have  now  declared  war 
against  property  in  general ;  they  have 
been  suffered  to  arm  themselves,  and 
they  threaten  to  disarm  you. 
•  <<  The  edicts  of  those  ruffian  legis* 
lators,'*  omtraued  Mr  Bushe,  **who 
pow  affect  to  govern  this  country,  are 
calculated, to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
culture  and  im|>rovement,  to  cut  off 
the  sources  of  public  prosperity,  and 
to  introduce  universal  barbarism.—- 
What  is  the  first  avowed  object  of 
these  sa;vage  associations,  to  enforce 
which^you  are  nightly  plundered  of 

SEmr  arms?— It  is  the  regulation  of 
nded  property  and  its  produce;  it 
is  the  vain  and  idle  attempt  to  fix  a 
maxinram  for  rent,  and  to  prescribe 
the  price  of  labour  ;  it  is  the  frantic 
prefect  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of 
^dustry.  Th^  nature  of  things,  still 
more  than  the  assertion  of  positive 
law,  has  decreed,"  that  property  should 
find  its  own  level ;  and  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  a  conmierraal  country,  and 
the  first  consequence  of  national  pros- 
perity, that  property  should  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  transfer  and  circu- 
lation. To  check  this  natural  pro- 
gress, to  avert  this  perpetual  moticm 
in  the  great  machine  of  human  socie« 
ty,  these  mob  legislators  and  banditti 
reformers  have  announced  as  the  law 
of  their  association,  and  enforce  the 
observance  of  that  law  by  torture  and 
by  murder«  Land,  say  they,  shall 
never  rise,  and  property  shall  never 
c^hange  it$  possessor.    To  all  ranks 
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are  their  mandates  equally  directed,  to 
the  rich  arid  t0*^he  poor.  To  the  gen- 
tleman of  landed  property  they  pro- 
claim, that  the  land,  which  his  ances- 
tor had  demised  30  or  60  years  be- 
fore, must  not  rise  upM  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  or  must  only  rise  accord- 
ing to  their  arbitrary  standard.  And 
this  is  not  all :  if  the  former  tenant 
were  a  beggar  or  a  knave,  he  must  be 
continued ;  no  honest  or  industrious 
man,  however  willing  tp  succeed  him, 
and  to  benefit  the  property  by  his  ca- 
pital or  labour,  is  allowed,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  be  a  competitor  with  th^ 
old  proprietor. 

' "  This  infliction  is  not  confined  tQ 
the  estated  gentlemen,  but  vieats  the 
laborious  poor.  The  labourer  must 
not  take,  and  thc^  masters  must  not 
pay,  any  wages  bM  those  which  the 
reformers  may  prescribe  ;  nay,  the  la- 
bourers miist  only  belbng  to  such  dis- 
tricts as  are  specified  by  the  laws  of 
the  insurgents,  who,  in  this  part  of  th^ 
'system,  foment  national  ^nd  provifi- 
cial,  and  almost  parochial  antipathies 
amongst  the  poor.'  It  is  long  sinc6 
unfortunate  Is&ourers  from  Kerry,  or 
some  other  distant  counties,  in  which 
the  harvest  is  late,  have  been  forbid- 
den, upon  pain  of  tife  .most  dreadful 
punishmesf ,  to  offer  their  labour  hetv 
m  the  earlier  season,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, their  intrusion  has  been  atoned 
for  by  barbarous  tortures  and  cruel 
death.  Another  part  of  their  system 
has  been  to  denounce,  as  public  delin- 
quents, all  personB  of  the  lower  order 
who  contribute  in  any  degree,  however 
humble,  to  the  administration  6f  j ustice, 
civil  or  criminal ;  and  not  only  uie  pro^- 
cess  server,  and  the  tithe  valuator  is 
proscribed,  but  every  witness-  who 
comes  forward- in  aid  of  the  laws,  is  de- 
voted to  vengeance  and  to  slaughter.*' 

^uch  is  the  deplorable  picture  of 
Ireland,  drawn  by  one  of  the  chief  law 
officers  of  that  country ;  a  man  as  much 
distinguished  by  his  moderation,  as  by 


his  true  eloouence  and  abiUty :  Tlii# 
he  called  a  taint  otitline  of  the  dread* 
ful  evil,  and  indeed  in  the  same  spfedi 
plainly  implied  that  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  evil,  ff  If,!*  said  he,  <•  partiadity 
apd  favour  should  obstruct  justice  $  t£ 
one  gentleman,  from  tenderness,  wiH 
not  bring  forward  a  prosecution  ;  i£ 
another,  from  partiality^  will  screm 
an  insurgent ;  if  a  third,  to  court  a 
filthy  popularity,  will  compound  a  h^ 
lohy ;  if  some  men,  from  hostility  to 
others,  will  thwart  a  prosecution  insd* 
tuted  bv  a  rival ;  if  others  coincetve  it 
S|n  insult  tha^  an  outlaw,  under  their . 
protection  and  sanctuary,  should  be 
amefiable^  and  shbuld^  in  emulation  oi, 
the  feudal  seignortes,  reckon  the  f(^ii« 
ppon  their  domains  as  part  of  their 
possesion'}  if  such  things  should  bCf 
then,  indeed,  sbould  I  think,  that  nei*^ 
ther  the  eiiisting  )ai^s^  nqr  any  other 
that  could  be  enacted,  would  be  su&i 
cient  to  protect  yo)»  against  your- 
selves.** -  .  , 
In  these  atsodatiems  of  t^ie  fewer 
Irish  to  enforce  what  they  suppose 
their  own  rights,  there  »  a  system  and 
a  notion  of  wild  justice  a»  well  as  self-* 
interest,  as  erroneous  aa  it  i»  mieehie- 
vpus.  This  is  the  leaven  which  is  con- 
stiantly  fermenting,  andgenerati»g  con- 
vulsions in  that  unhappy  country  ;  but 
the  disturbances  of  the  present  yeair 
vvere  also  msirked  by  that  e^centricitj 
v^hich  so  peculiarly  characterizes  this 
extraordinar]/'  people.  Besides  the  ge- 
neral association  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  lower  classes  were  at  war 
among  themselves,  and  divided  into 
two  great  factions^  tiie  one  called  Ca- 
ravats,  and  the  other  Sh^avests.  Manj 
of  these  poor  wretches'  were  executed 
for  the  outrages  and  murders  commit- 
ted in  this  sort  of  war ;  and,  wouderfttl 
as  it  nKiy  appear,  neither  they  them- 
selves, rior  any  person  else,  could  tell 
what  was  the  dispute.^  It  was  noto- 
rious who  were  Caravats  and  who  were 
Sbaaavests,  and  this  was-alL  AU  that 
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could  be  CoUected  «pori  the  trials  wa8» 
that  the  parties  originally  began  in  a 
quaa|l  about  May-poles.  At  first  the' 
CmKtB  were  called  the  Moyle^  gan- 
gers.    Their  leader  was  a  man  of  the 
mame  of  Hanly,  who  was  hanged  for 
4>iiming  the  house  of  a  man  who,  in 
Irish  phrase,  had  taken  land  over  his 
neighbour's  head  ;  the  Shanavests  had 
prosecuted  him  for  this  offence,  and 
their  leader,  an  old  feUow,  by  name 
Pauddeen  Car,  went  to  see  him  hang- 
ed, declaring  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  place  of  execution  till  he  saw  the 
€aravat  (cravat)  about  his  neck.  The 
expression  was  in  Irish  taste,  aqd  from 
that  time  the  Movie  Rangers  were 
cidled  Caravats,  in  honour  of  the  last 
indgma  of  their  unftMtunate  leaden 
Pauddeen  Car's  party  were  called  Sha- 
navests, bocaus^  they  wore  oid  waist- 
coats.   Th]«  was  all  the  information 
that  appeased ;  to  every  farther  enqui- 
ry the^ 'parties  replied,  that  they  did 
not  know  and  co|l|  not  tell ;  and  the 
priests,  who  were  eiainined  as  witnesses, 
-and  who  might  be  supposed  to  know 
^  that  possibly  could  be  known,  de- 
clared they  never  cipuld  find  out  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel. 
'*    Yet  with  a'popidacein  this  anoma- 
lous o^d  fearful  .state,  scarcely  eleva- 
ted above  savages,  either  in  their  mo 
ral  or  physical  condition,  more  formi- 
dable be|^se  they  borrow  ftx>m  civi- 
lization o^and  means  of  mischief,  and 
hardly  less  ferocious,  the  Irish  friends 
of  emancipation  thought  themselves 
justified  in  agitating  and  inflaniing  the 
pubtic  mind,  and  increasing  the  spirit 
of  turbulence  and  discontent.     No  to- 
pic was  too  dangerous  for  them  to 
touch  upon  z  there  was  scarcely  an 
attempt  to  disgfuise  the  tone  of  me- 
nace, when  they  referred  to  their  num- 
bers to  intimidate  the  government ;  and 
they  even  ventured  to  remind  the  pro- 
testant  land-holders  of  the  title  deeds 
of  their  estates !  All  the  evils  of  Ire- 
hmd>  a^cordiog  to  ^hem,  wei;^  to  be 


remedied  by  cathoSc  emandpattoii;  i 
only  admit  the  cathc^ks  to  seats  in 
parliament,  and  to  th^R:hance  of  for- 
ty offices,  and  this  nostrum,  like  Dr 
Solomon's  Anti-Impetigioes,  was  to 
cure  all  the  eupdve  disor4ers  of  the 
svstem :  it  wouH  operate  at  once  upon 
all  ranks,  from  the  gentry,  whose  boast 
it  was  that  the  law  did  not  runin  tKdr 
counties,  down  to  the  Shanavests,  yrho 
wear  old  waistcoats,  and  the  Caravats* 
or  Hanly's  order  of  the  hempen  collar ! 
There  are  in  Ireland  fojur  descrip- 
tions of  men  who  join  in  the^cry  for 
catholic  emancipation.   The  first,  and 
far  the  most  inconsideFable  in  numbers* 
are  those  who  have  no'  &rther  object 
in  view  than  what  tB|y  ask  for,  elegi- 
bility  to  seats  in  pailiament,  and  to  me 
forty  offices :  of  the  feur  millions  of 
catholics  for  whojjtthis  emancipation* 
as  it  is  absurdlyfmd  wisely  caUed,  is 
demanded,  there  are  not  four  hundred 
who  care  about  this,  if  this  were  all, 
or  coidd  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 
The  second  consists  of  those  who, 
withoutavowing,  and  probably  without 
concealing  any  huther  design,  prbclaim   ^ 
their  hostihty  to  the  Union,  and  pub-     ^^ 
licly  dedare,  that  they  consider  catho- 
lic emancipation  as  only  a  step  towards 
its  repeal.     These  persons  are  singiM 
krly  feUcitous  in  their  logi^if  they  re- 
quire the  emancipation,  because,  ac» 
cording  to  them,  it  was  the  condition 
upon  whioh  the  Union  was  made ;  and 
they  are  hones^  enough  to  admit,  that 
when  the  condition  is  performed,  they 
intend  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
for  dissolying  the  Union.     The  third 
party,  who  ^re  unhdppily  far  too  nu- 
merous, aim  at  a  separation  of  the  two 
countries,  in  order  that  Ireland  may 
form  itself  into  an  independent  king- 
dom or  republic.   That  they  look  up- 
on cathoHc  emancipation  as  a  means, 
and  not  as  an  end,  is  apparent ;  and 
Emmett  and  M*Nevin  have  told  us  so« 
To  these  persons  a  few  of  Berkeley's 
queries  mi|[ht  properly  be  addressed  < 
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tj^ej  would^o  well  to  consider,  ♦«  Whe- 
ther  the  bet^  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  nc^uly  English,  by  blood, 
language^  religion,  manners,  inclination, 
and  interest  ?  Whether  they  are  not 
as  much  Englishmen  m  the  children  of 
old  Romans,  bom  in  nPitain,  were  still 
Romans  ?  Whether  it  be  not  the  true 
interest  of  both  nations  to  be6>me  one 
people  ?  Whether  there  be  upon  earth 
^ny  Christian  or  civilized  people  so 
b^garly,  wretched,  and  destitute,  as 
the  common  Irish  ?  Whether,  in  any 
order,  9  good  building  can  be  made  of 
bad  materials ;  or  whether  any  form  of 
government  can  make  a  happy  state 
out  of  bad  indiv^ufds  ?"  and  finally, 
**  Whether  thoaAmen  who  move  the 
corner-stones  ort  constitution,  may 
not  pull  an  old  house  on  their  own 
heads  r  J. 

The  fourth  cla^ consists  of  those 
who  demand  pditical  power  for  the 
f:atholic8,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
catholic  establishment  in  Ireland,  act* 
ing,  according  to  their  persuasion,  up- 
on a  clear  and  prescribed  reHgious  du- 
ty. The  great  body  of  the  catholics 
ndther  have  nor  can  have  any  other 
interest  in  the  emancipation  than, this  ; 
and  the  populace,  who  never  look  to 
CPnseqiKnces,  knowing  not  what  the 
second  step,  must  be,  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent aboK  the  first.  But  if  this  step 
be  taken,  the  next  object  becomes  fuU 
in  view :  if  the  catholics  be  admitted 
wto  parliament,  the  establishment  of 
the  Romish  church  in  Ireland  will  be 
the  next  demand ;  it  will  be  called  for 
as  loudly  as  emancipation  is  demanded 
now,  or  even  more  loudly,  for  hunts- 
men set  up  their  loudest  tally-ho  when 
they  are  near  the  death.  Even  if  the 
more  moderate  among  the  catholic  mem- 
bers theniselves  should  abstain  from  agi- 
tating so  perilous  a  question,  it  would  be 
brought  forward  by  those,  who,  caring 
nothing  for  one  church  or  the  other, 
seek  to  separate  the  two  countries. 
Here  these  persons  would  find  that 


ground  forr^^ion,  which,of  sdlothersy 
would  be  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  formidable.  In  strict  con8Q|yence 
of  the  arguments  of  the  emanofporst 
the  demand  ough(  to  be  conceded* 
Refuse  it,  and  you  give  the  discontent- 
ed not  merely  a  pretext,  but  a  cause 
for  insurrection  ;  and  a  cause,  too* 
the  impertafice  of  which  will  be  fek 
by  every  one  who  can  mumble  an  Ave 
Maria.  Grant  it,  and  the  war,  which 
will  ere  long  break  out,  wiU  be  one  of 
Aelf-defence  on  the  part  of  the  protest- 
ants.  You  cannot  put  both  churches 
upon  lin  equal  footing  ;  the  catholics 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  supremacy,  and  woe  to  the 
heretic  wherever  he  obtains  it !  Every 
religion  which  holds  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation,  must  persecute where- 
ever  it  has  the  power:  Upon  such  a 
system  toleration  becomes,  what  it  has 
often  been  called,  soul-mt^der ;  pen- 
secution  is  necessarily  a  duty,  and  it  is 
a  duty  in  which  nJ^Merson  can  say  that 
the  Romanists  hafKverbeen  deficient* 
**  Would  you  then,''  say  the  eman- 
cipators, *'  do  nothing  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Ireland  V*  Let  the  emancipa- 
tors cease  to  inflame  them ;  let  the  go- 
vernment, instead  of  temporizing,  and 
procrastinating,  and  vacillating,  act 
with  firmness  as  well  as  liberality,  and  . 
all  the  Irish  who  are  not  sold  to  France^ 
or  infatuated  with  dreams  of  separation 
and  independence,  will  be  ccfociliated  ; 
and  Ireland,  which,  in  spit^of  its  ac- 
cumulated evils,  and  its  agitators  to 
boot,  is  even  now  progressive  in  im- 
provement, will  soon  vie  with  Scotland 
and  with  England  in  civiHzation  and 
prosperity.  The  course  which  it  be- 
comes government  to  pursue,  is  to  rid 
Ireland  of  the  tithes  at  any  cost ;  jto  see 
to  the  education  of  the  people ;  to  ad- 
mit the  catholics  to  every  office  of  emo- 
lument, trust,  or  honour,  and  record 
at  the  same  time  its  solenm  resolution 
never  to  admit  them  into  parliament. 
The  arguments  about  equal  rights  are 
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fit  only  foi^  the  commonplaces  of  a 
schoolboy's  declamation :  it  may  as 
well  be  said  that  the  Jew  has  a  nght 
to  be  a  bishop,  or  the  quaker  an  ad- 
minJy  as  that  the  Roman  catholic  has 
a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  British  legis- 
lature :  his  opinions  disqualify  him. 
It  is  impudence  to  call  this  a  question 
of  toleration.  The  Romanists  have' 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  church, 
{unless  indeed  they  think  proper  to, 
reckon  the  autO'de^e  among  them  5) 
they  have  the  full  and  free  use  of  the 
press;  they  may  openly  attack  the 
-establishment  with  all  the  arts  and 
arms  of  argument ;  they  may  win  over 
irom  it  as  many  proselytes  as  they  can  : 
all  restrictions  upon  these  points  are 
either  formally  or  virtually  done  away, 
and  never  was  there  a  more  perfect 
toleration  than  is  at  this  day  enjoyed 
throughout  the  British  dominions  by 
the  members  of  that  church,  which,, 
-wherever  it  is  dominant,  tolerates  no 
other.  When  that  church  shall  have 
acquitted  itself  of  those  tenets  which 
are  repugnant  to  all  good  govern- 
ment, and  acquitted  itself  not  merely 
by  the  suspicious  and  self-contradicto- 
Tj  opinions  of  a  few  catholic  universi- 
ties obtained  for  a  specific  end,'  but  by 
a  solenm  act,  which  shall  be  recogni- 
zed by  the  whole  cathc^c  body ;  when 
tt  shall  have  annulled  its  persecuting 
canons,  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
its  councils,  expunged  its  persecuting 
saints  from  the  kalendar,  abolished  the 
Inquisition,  and  estabUshed  in  all  ca- 
tholic countries  a  toleration  as  full  and 
perfect  as  the  catholics  enjoy  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  when  the  Romish 
church  shall  thus  have  acknowledged 
Itself  fallible,  and,  by  making  this  atone- 
ment for  the  past,  given  proof  that  its 
spirit  is  indeed  changed  ;  then  may  the 
Romanists  with  propriety  come  to  us 
ibr  farther  concessions,  and  we  may  then 


safely  set  them  an  example  of  further 
liberahty.  It  is  not  mn*  polytheisoi^ 
nor  her  mass,  monstrous  as  they  are, 
nor  her  demoralizing  celibacy,  nor  her 
poisonous  confession,  which  would  then 
prevent  us  from  regarding  her,  with  aU 
her  errors,  as  d  sister  diurch :  grie- 
vous, and  most  pernicious  as  those  er- 
rors are,  they  would  be  injurious  to 
herself  alone. 

But  till  that  atonement  be  made, 
till  that  proof  be  given,  the  church  of 
Rome  is  the  enemy  of  every  reformed 
communion.  The  Irish  petitioners  de- 
clare, that  **  they  •  do  not  wish  i^  any 
way  to  injure  or  encroach  upon  trc 
.rights,  privileges,  possessions,  or  reve- 
nues appertaining  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  protestant  religion,  ashy 
law  established ;"  and  Mr  Grattan 
tells  us,  that  <*  they  f  swear  to  sup- 
port the  protestant  church  and  state." 
Such  protestations  may  have  been,  like 
lovers'  vows,  made  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  object,  with  little 
consciousness  either  of  their  fallacy  or 
their  folly;  but  he  must  be  beyond  all 
reach  of  hellebore  ivho  can  be  deed- 
ved  by  them.  The  papists  beheve  that 
salvation  can  only  be  obtained  within 
the  pale  of  their  church ;  and  they  re- 
^rd  our  establishnnent  as  an  usurpa- 
tion, founded  upon  error  and  force^' 
which  has  deprived  them  of  their  rights^ 
and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all  whom  it 
has  seduced  to  its  party.  They  ex- 
pect the  restoration  of  their  church,  in 
all  its  power  and  privileges,  as  fully  as 
the  Jews  expect  the  Messiah  ;  and 
they  expect  it  with  better  reason,  be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  human  events, 
it  may  be  accomplished.  •  That  event, 
even  if  ever  it  should  take  place,  which 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  avert !  must 
be  far  distant :  but  the  overthrow  of 
the  church  of  England  would  be  one 
great  step  towards  effecting  it ;  and 
that  catastrophe,  which  God  also  avert  I 


*  See  our  first  volume,  p.  110. 
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iForof  all  calamities  which  coiild  be&U 
this  kingdoniy  it  would  be  the  most 
fatal,— -^y  ma^  perhaps  think  is  al- 
ready in  sight*  and  certainly  the j  could, 
by  their  presence  in  the  legislature^ 
accelerate  it. 

A  monstrovs  combination  has  been 
formed  against  that  church,  which, 
for  its  perfect  tolerance  and  the  bless- 
ings which  it  has  produced,  will  be  the 
admiration  of  future  ages.     The  old 
orthodox  dissenters,  who  differ  from  it 
^nly  upon  pdnts  of  discipline,*  and 
nrhose  hostility  a  cen):ury  of    peace 
iieemed  to  have  eradicated,  till  these 
Jiecent  agitators  stirred  up  the  smo- 
thered -embersy,  have  leagued  with  the 
cbcinians,  whom  they  hate,  and  who 
•despise  them  ;  with  unbelievers  of  eve- 
ry description,  from  the  scoffers  and 
liot  sensualists  of  the  school  of  Fer- 
nay,  to  the  cold,  hard,  and  heavy  me- 
taphysicians of  the  north ;  and  all  these 
parties  unite  m  promoting  the  claims 
of  the  cath(^icS|  who,  looking  upon 
them  all  as  equaly  in  the  way  of  per- 
dition, would,  if  they  had  the  power, 
compel  them  all  to  come  within  St  Pe- 
ter's fold,  or,  in  pure  papistical  chari- 
ty, bum  them  o|it  or  its  beighbour- 
liood.    -Even  the  quakers,  who  expel 
from  their  own  society  evfery  member 
that  marries  one  of  another  sect,  join 
in  the  senseless  clamour  for  toleration 
and  political  power,  (toleration,  which 
they  already  posseiis,  and  power,^  which, 
from  th^ir  notions  respecting  war,  they 
couTd  not  use, )  because  they  hope  that 
it  will  shake  the  steeple-house.     To 
these  must  be  add^  the  united  metho* 
dists,  and  the  united  Calvinists,  both 
formidable  bodies,  fearfully  numerous 
even  now,  and  ino'easing  with  fearful 
rapidity  ;  proud  of  their  numbers,  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  active  and  in- 
defatigable, inflamed  with  the  fiercest 
zeal,    and  directed  with  the  coolest 
foresight;  two  Manchineals,  which  day 
by  day  striking  their  roots  deeper,  and 
fending  forth  wider  brandies*  threaten 


to  overshadow  the  hnd,  and  darken  it 
with  their  baleful  shade.  If,  in  additicm 
to  these  confederated  enepiies,  other  co- 
operating circumstances  be  consider* 
ed  ;  the  growth  of  indifference  on  one 
side,  and  of  fanaticism  on  the  other  ^ 
the  long  torpor  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, from  which  they  are  now  only 
beginning  to  awake  ;  the  ruinous  po- 
licy, which  makes  birth  or  interest  the 
guide  to  the  dignities  of  the  churchy 
and  is  thus  filling  the  bench  of  bishops 
with  men,  some  of  whom  are  unwiiling, 
and  others  incapable  of  defending  her  ; 
the  outcry  against  tithes,  kept  up  by- 
ignorant  or  half-thinking  men  j  the 
combinations  and  litigations  arismp 
from  this  cause ;  the  temptation  which 
the  tithes  offer  to  the  first  needy  mi- 
nister of  a  bold  and  decisive  temper^ 
who  shall  have  no  feelings  of  reverence 
and  religion  to  restrain  him  ;  above 
ldl,  that  oldemic  moral  midady,  which 
makes  thie  character  of  these  times, 
when'ttie  spirit  of  Revolution  seems  t6 
be  going  his  rounds : — ^he  who  ^on»- 
ders  these  things,  and  has  a  dye  sense 
of  the  benefits  which  we  derive  from 
pur  establishment,  and  the  tremendous 
evils  from  which  it  preserves  us,  though 
he  should  not  himself  entirely  accord 
with  that  church,  or  be  in  communioa  . 
^th  it,  ought  strenuously  to  oppose 
every  attempt  at  giving  poUtical  power 
to  i^s  old,  inveterate,  and  irreconcila- 
ble enemies. 

The  catholics,  if  admitted  into  par- 
liament, will  lose  no  means,  which  their 
share  in  the  legislature  may  allow  theniy 
of  injuring  our  cKurth,  and  advanta- 
ging their  own.  Ours  they  would  have 
an  Qpportunity  of  injuring  whenever 
its  interests  were  discussed  ;  for  in- 
stance, if  it  should  be  proposed  to  sell 
the  tithes,  and  fund  the  produce. 
Their  own  they  have  a  direct  prospect 
of  serving,  by  accomplishing  its  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland.  It  may  perhajps 
be  contemptuously  asked,  how  haU  a 
dozen^  pr  half  a  score,  Irish  members 
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are  to  effect  this  ?  They  who  think 
this  a  satisfactory  reply  know  little  of 
t^  nature  of  popenr,  and  can  have  re- 
flected little  upon  tne  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament*  In  addition  to  the 
power  which  property  ^ill  ^^Mn  pro- 
cuie$  there  is  one  great  bonHgL  in- 
teresty  which  in  the  next  succession 
w3I  revert  to  the  catholics.  If  it  were 
tumosed  important  to  the  success  of 
ttieir  object,  tWmore  members  of 
their  community  should  be  returned, 
and  money  could  purchase  their  re- 
tuniy  which,  in  spite  of  all  enactments 

Xnst  bribery,  it  will  do  (unless  the 
le  form  and  system  of  repr^nta- 
pon  be  changed,)  money  'woiild  be 
raised  for  that  purpose  throughout 
every  catholic  kmgdom  in  Europe ; 
}t  would  be  begged  as  it  is  for  the 
^ul9  in  Purgatory,  and  jNurt  of  the  re- 


gular commutation  for  sin  yravl^  be* 
converted  into  a  tax  for  this  great  pur- 
pose. This  too  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  a  body  of  members,  insigni- 
ficant as  ther  might  be  upon  general 
questions,  wno  could  turn  die  scale 
#hen  weighty  ones  make  the  beam 
tremble,  would  be  able  to  make  thdr 
own  terms  with  an  English  minister, 
such  as  Ministers  are  upon  our  misera- 
ble party-system. 

Whether  any  means  can  preserve 
the  church  of  England,  is  a  question 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  with 
more  of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  but  it 
ought  nol  to  be  doubted  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  catholics  to  political  power, 
which  is  what  is  meant  by  emancipa- 
tion, would  increase  its  danger,  and 
might,  too  probably,  accekratip  it# 
9verthrow« 
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Ex  Officio  InformaHom*  Chancery  $uiU*  Sir  Samuel  Romlly.  DweOing* 
House  Robbery  BUI.  Bribery  Bill.  Meeting  of  the  Radical  Reformers* 
Dissenters. 


A  I'IST  of  such  proceedings  as  had 
been  instituted  ex  officio  by  the  attor- 
neygeneral  against  state  libels,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  was  moved  for  by 
Lord  Holland.     «  An  act,"  he  said, 

"  altering  the  ancient  law 
March  4«     of  the  land,  giving  to  the 

silent  and  spontaneouiB  act 
of  one  man  all  the  powers  ^and  con- 
sequences of  a  solemn  proceeding  of  a 
grand  jury,  had  been  passed  this  parlia- 
ment at  the  lag  end  of  a  session,  and 
without  any  person  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  its  provisions,  or  assign  the 
reasons  on  which  they  were  founded. 
When  he  recollected,  that  to  justify 
that  extraordinary  innovation,  to  lav 
grounds  for  that  une3(|>ected  attaclL 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  arming  the  attomey-ge- 
peral  with  the  power  of  holding  to  bail, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  imprisoning 
whomever  he  thought  guilty  of  a  libel, 
no  j^pers  were  moved  for,  no  enquiry 
instituted,  no  documents  produced^ 
nay,  no  statement  whatever  made, 
further  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
meagre,  unsatisfactory,  and  unsubstan- 
tiated preamble  of  the  bill ;  when  he 
recollected  this,  he  felt  that  his  expec- 
tation of  his  motion  being  acceded  to 
by  the  supporters  of  that  bill,  was  ra- 
ther a  proof  of  his  own  simplicity^ 
^  than  a  nur  consequence  to  be  drawn 


from  the  former  conduct  of  those  noble 
persons.     He  complimented  them  on 
their  consistency  in  refusing  all  infor- 
mation respecting  the  consequence  of 
a  law,  for  the  enactment  of  which  they 
had  assigned  no  reasons,  and  for  the 
allegations  in  which  they  had  adduced 
no  evidence ;  but  surely  it  was  natural 
for  their  lordships,  who,  if  they  had 
reasons  for  adopting  the  law,  must 
have  adopted  it  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  offences  and  securing  the 
ends  of  pnbhc  justice,  to  enqnire  whe- 
ther those  ends  had  been  accomplish- 
ed ;  to  learn  how  often,  and  with  what 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
had  been  resorted  to;    to  ascertain 
whether  libels  had  increased  or  dimi- 
nished since  these  new  powers  had 
been  granted  ;  and,  above  all,  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  convictions  obtain- 
ed bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  in- 
formations laid,  than  they  did  before 
the  latter  were  armed  with  such  un- 
usual, and,  hitherto,  unconstitutional 
consequences.     When  he  perceived  a 
vigilance  in  the  attorney-general,  that 
in  three  years  discovered  near  four 
times  the  number  of  heinous  offences 
that  his  predecessors  had  detected  in 
twice  the  time ;  when  he  looked  at 
his  rieour  on  one  hand,  and  the  soli- 
tary mstance  of  his  mercy  on  the 
other^  it  would  not  be  charityi  it  woidd 
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be  bliodnessy  not  to  siitpect ;  it  vrould 
Bot  be  candour^  it  woiud  be  hypocri- 
87»  not  to  say  that  the  i^torney-gene- 
m  had  exercieed  these  powers  for  the 
purposes  of  iofluencey  instead  of  con« 
finiw  them  to  the  legitimate  cases  of 
necewyy  for  which  alone  they  w^re 
intrusted  to  him.  He  wished  the 
house  to  consider  what  was  the  effect 
of  such  information,  even  where  no 
sentence  was  passed,  no  verdict  obtain* 
edy  no  trial  instituted  ;  the  bare  ope- 
ration of  an  attorney-general  so  accu- 
sing a  man,  put  him  at  once  to  an  ex- 
pence  of  from  601.  to  2CX>I.,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  indemnified* 
It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
fine  of  that  sum,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  attorney-general  to  inflict  as  often 
as  he  chose,  on  every  writer,  proprie* 
tor,  editor,  or  printer  of  a  public  news- 
paper. Suck  a  power  mij^ht  be  right, 
im§^t  be  necessary^  but  sureljr  it  was 
oaie,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  offi-* 
oer  intrusted  with  it  should  be  narrow- 
ly watched,  according  to  every  dictate 
of  public  prudence,  and  every  maxim 
of  our  j|i|pus  constitution. 

**  Gnome  future  occasilfo,''  Lord 
Holland  continue4,  **  he  should  pro- 
pose, 1st,  A  limitation  of  the  time  at 
which  it  should  be  lawful  to  file  infor- 
mations for  libel,  after  the  first  pubUca- 
tiott ;  2dly,To  fix  a  period  at  which  the 
attorney-general  should,  after  filing 
an  information,  be  compelled  to  bring 
the  accused  to  trial,  to  drop  the  prose* 
cution,  orto assign reasonssmd ask  leave 
of  the  court  for  further  time  to  collect 
his  witnesses  ;  Sdly,  To  limit  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  persons  convicted 
for  sUte  libels  should  be  liable  to  be 
called  up  for  judgement ;  for  a  ver- 
dict, in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
might  be  perverted  from  the  general 
purposes  of  punishment  and  example, 
mto  the  means  of  intimidation  and  in- 
fiuence.  He  should  also  move  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  unless  such  a 
^came  recommended  from  the 


other  houae»  the  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  48th  of  the  km?,  which  gave 
to  the  attomey-genend  the  power  of 
holditig  to  bail  on  ex  ijfficio  ioforma- 
tions  for  misdemeanors.'' 

Lord  Ellenborough  objected  to  the 
motion.  **  During  the  whole  time/* 
he  said,  *^  that  he  had  presided  in  the 
Court  of  ELing's  Bench^  he  knew  that 
the  greatest  facility  existed  in  getting 
at  the  files  of  these  ex  officio  ioforma- 
tions,  and  there  was  not  a  document  of 
which  the  noble  lord  and  any  one  dse 
might  not  soon  be  in  possession.  But  it 
was  nota  search  for  information  that  the 
noble  lord  proposed  to  himself;  it  was 
not  in  order  to  be  informed  that  he  had 
naade  the  present  motion ;  a  motion, 
upon  which  the  files  of  the  Court  of 
IB^g's  Bench  were  to  be  ransacked 
and  rummaged,  in  order  that  a  mats  of 
useless  and  unnecessary  papers  should 
be  cast  upon  their  lord^ps'  table. 
What,'*  he  asked,  "  was  kw,  if  the 
law  of  informations  ex  qfficio  was  not } 
It  had  been  made  law  by  the  same  au* 
thi^ntY  as  all  the  laws  which  held  the 
government  together.  It  was  as  old 
as  the  common  law.  If  Lord  Holland 
questioned  the  expediency  of  the  law, 
why  not  propose  that  it  shoidd  be 
repealed  ?  That  would  be  the.  direct 
aiMl  manly  course :  nothing  coidd  be 
more  mischievous  than,  by  <kclaihatory 
speeches  in  that  assembly,  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  the  false  notioa 
that  informations  ex  officio  were  not 
perfectly  legal*  The  noble  lord  had 
particulariy  alluded  to  the  Indictment 
Bill,  an  act  made  within  the  last  four 
years,  givine  the  attomey-generai 
power  to  hold  persona  to  bail  against 
whom  informations  ex  officio  had  been 
filed.  And  now  he  would  ask  their 
lordships,  how  often  did  they  think  this 
bill  had  been  acted  upon  since  its  enact- 
ment ?  but  once  in  the  whole  four 
years  j  there  was  but  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  its  being  acted  upon,  and  he 
would  tell  their  lordships  in  what  case 
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that  was ;  the  ease  of  a  toMn,  ooe  Oor* 
iiiaa»  wfaOf  being  under  proaeeution  for 
a  libcilt  after  an  information  had  been 
filed  against  him,  had  the  hardihood 
to  pubush  it  a?ain.  And  yet  this  was 
the  miehty  abuse  of  that  act ;  Uiis, 
forsooth,  was  one  of  the  ruinous  stretch- 
es of  power  which  threatened  the  go- 
vernment with  subversion,  and  put  the 
aubiects  of  Gebr^  the  Third  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Buonaparte  1  He  re^ 
peated  that  he  knew  nothing  more 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  than  ino- 
culating the  public  mind  with  ground- 
less apprehensions  of  imaginary  evilsi 
His  abhorrence  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  was  founded  upon  his  love  of 
liberty^  which  burned  as  strong  in  his 
breast  as  in  that  of  the  noble  lord. 
But  if  there  was  one  mode  more  e£S- 
cacious  than  another  to  ruiathe  liberty 
of  the  country,  it  was  by  generating 
that  groundless  distrust  in  the  great 
officers  of  justice,  which  such  needless 
and  vexatious  jealousy  was  calculated 
to  inspire." 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said,  **  There  were  two  species 
of  libels  which  ought  carefully  to  be 
distinguished.  Libels  against  indivi- 
duals it  was  their  duty  to  discourage, 
as  they  regarded  the  prosperity,  and 
honour,  and  character  of  the  country. 
Truth,  in  such  cases,  was  no  justifica- 
tion, and  if  such  libels  were  suffered, 
society  could  not  exist :  But  all  pub- 
lic questions  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
press;  every  subject  connected  with 
religion,  philosophy,  government,  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  any  thing 
that  could  by  possibility  be  supposed 
connected  with  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion^ ought  to  be  duly  and  fredy  dis* 
Cussed.  This  was  his  idea,  and  he 
thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  press  was  the  great- 
est enemy  which  the  hberty  of  the 
press  had.  I  bad  an  old  friend,'' 
continued  Lord  Stanhope,  **  an  ami- 
able, worthy,  aUe  mataj  with  whom  I 


was  always  differing ;  but  still  I  did  notf 
like  him  the  less,  because  I  knew  he 
spoke  from  conscience.  We  differed,' 
among  other  things,  about  the  press  f 
I  was  a  friend  for  its  liberty,  my  friend 
argued  for  its  restraint :  1  couMtnot 
help,  however,  severely  condemning 
some  scandalous  libels  which  were  daily 
pouring  forth  at  that  time  against  Lord 
Bute  and  the  then  Princess  of  Wales ;: 
but  my  friend  replied,  *  Oh !  never  mind 
them  :  only  let  them  come  to  a  proper 
height,  and  in  time  the  evil  wul  cure 
itsdf ;'  meaning  thereby,  that  the  lir 
centiousness  of  the  press  would  at  last 
come  to  such  a  pitchy  that  its  liberty: 
must  bechecked  m  order  to  restrain  it." 
Earl  Stanhope'sfriend,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
foreboded  rightly ;  all  history  shews  uaf 
that  the  loss  of  libertyis  the  consequrace 
and  punishment  of  the  abuse  of  it. 

The  motion  was  supported  also  by 
Lords  Erskine,  Grosvenor,  and  Lana- 
downe.  Lord  Liverpool  said,'  <^  that 
when  the  effect  of  the  motion  was  td 
bring  suspicion  on  the  admitoistratioa' 
of  justice,  he  must  say,  that  the  course 
for  Lord  Holland  to  havQ||^ur8ued 
woidd  havf'been  to  select  any^oseca- 
tion  of  which  he  comph^ped  as  opprea* 
sive,  and  then  to  movtfvfor  enquiry.* 
To  tellthem  that  the  proaecutioos^ for 
the  three  last  years  exceeded  in  num- 
ber the  prosecutions  of  former  yeara^ 
was  telling  them  nothing :  it  might: 
proceed  firom  different  causes  ;  evenr 
from  too  great  lenity  havinflr  beea' 
shewn  before.  Publications  of  aU  kinds 
had  become  more  nunterous,  and  hbelar 
also  might  be  expected  to  mtdtiply.^* 
Lord  Holland  closed  the  debate,  re^ 
plying  chiefly  to  Lord  EUenborough,' 
and  making  the  best  use  of  the  advaii-« 
tage  which  the  irritated  tone  of  Lord 
Euenborough's  speech  had  given  him* 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  24f  to  12* 
Lt)rd  Folkestone  renewed 
it  in  the  House  of  Coth-  Mardk  28*' 
mons. .  «  From  1801  to  .  * 
1806/'  he  said,  <<  there  had  been  four*^ 
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teen  ex  cffiao  informations  instituted ; 
in  1807y  there  was  not  one;  in  the 
three  following  years^  under  the  pre- 
sent attorney- general,  no  less  than  for- 
ty-two were  filed :  this  increase  must 
have  arisen  from  one  of  two  causes ; 
from  an  increased  propensity,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  press,  to  o£Fend  a- 
gainst  the  law  ;  or  from  an  increased 
eagerness,  on  the  part  of  the  attorney- 
general,  to  commence  such  prosecu- 
tions.*' The  former,  he  contended,  did 
not  exist ;  for  he  argued  that  the  object 
of  the  public  prints  was  rather  to  follow 
than  to  lead  the  public  feeling. ,  «  The 
increase  of  libels,  therefore,"  said  he, 
^  is  a  proof  of  an  increased  disposition, 
00  the  part  of  the  people,  to  fall  in  with 
libellous  sentiments  ;  and  if  an  incli-  * 
nation  favourable  to  the  propagation 
*  of  such  doctrines  does  exist  among 
the  people,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
discontent ;  for  it  is  the  general  bent  of  _ 
the  human  mind,  unless  oppressed  bv 
great  injuries,  to  remain  contented  with 
Its  situatioii  and  nothing  but  real  and 
serious  inuiry  can  raise  at  once  the  cry 
of  a  whoA 'country. 

«<  Those  gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
^  who  have  noiJnturely  considered  the 
subject,  canndrbe  aware  of  the  im- 
mensity of  power  which  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  attorney-general,  and 
how  he  is  enabled  to  vex  and  to  ha- 
rass those  against  whom  he  is  disposed 
to  file  his  ex  officio  informations.  In 
sU  other  cases,  when  an  individual  has 
to  contend  with  the  crown,  he  is  for- 
tified by  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  law, 
yhich  serve  as  a  bar  against  oppression. 
But  in  cases  of  libel,  the  accused  has 
to  contend  with  the  same  power,  and 
without  any  of  those  advantages  which 
are  enjoyed  ia  cases  of  treason :  and 
tOiis  is  not  the  extent  of  the  evil.  T|^e 
attorney-general  has  it  in  his  power  to 
tie  his  informations  ag^ainst  whomso- 
ever he  pleases.  In  lul  other  cases, 
justice  is  provided  for  in  the  outset. 


When  a  bill  is  presented  to  a  grand 
jurr,  the  accused  is  protected  by  the 
oaths  of  the  jury  and  of  the  witnesses  $ 
and  unless  twelve  of  the  grand  jury 
agree  to  the  probability  of  the  charge^ 
the  accusation  is  dismissed.     But,  ia 
cases  of  ^x  officio  information,  no^oath 
is  necessarv ;  the  attorney-general  may 
at  once  file  his  information,  and  the 
defendant  stands  charged  with  the  of- 
fence.    And  here  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,that  the  attorney-general  has 
a  personal  interest  in  these  prosecu- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  fe^s  which 
he  receives.     I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  impute  to  him  so  sordid  a  motive* 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  suppose  that 
the  fees  have  had  any  influence  in  the 
late  extraordinary   increase  of  these 
prosecutions ;  but,  arguing  generally 
on  the  privilege,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  an  attornev-general  may  me  in- 
formations   agamst  every  person   he 
thinks  fit,  and  that  so  far  &  is  inte- 
rested in  multiplying  his  accusations.'* 
Lord  Folkestone  proceeded  at  con- 
siderable len^h  to  point  out  the  grie* 
vance  of  special  juries ;  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  defendant  in  a  case  of 
libel,  and  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment ;  and  he  complained  of  \ne  par^ 
tiality  of  the  attorney-general  in  pro- 
secuting those  Journals  only  which 
were  notoriously  nostile  to  government, 
and  suffering  what  he  called  the  gross- 
est and  most  indecent  observations  to 
pass  with  impuiiity  in  such  as  coincided 
m  political  opinion  with  the  admini- 
stration.'   <<  The  real  rule,"  said  he, 
<<  which  guides  these  prosecutions  ig 
this ;  that  the  papers  which  support 
the  ministry  of  the  day  may  say  what- 
ever they  please,  witnout  the  fear  of 
prosecution ;  whereas  those  that  take 
the  contrary  line  are  sure  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  any  offensive  expressions.*^ 
Lord  Folkestone  might  have  been  told 
in  reply,  that  the  nmm  animus,  makes 
the  difference,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
gentle  expression  of  papers  which  **  take 
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the  contrary  Bne,**  to  make  the  asser- 
tioQ  accurate,  he  should  have  said,  pa- 
pers which  are  notoriously  and  actively 
hostile,  not  to  the  ministry  merely,  but 
to  the  existing  system  of  government, 
and  whose  language,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  pure  profligacy,  malevolence  of 
disposition,  or  revolutionary  intention, 
it  systematically  seditious  in  its  ten- 
dency and  inflammatory  in  its  manner. 
The  Attorney-General  replied,  **  he 
hoped  Lord  Folkestone  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  of- 
ficial impediment  had  been  thrown  in 
his  way,  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject  of 
Ins  niotion.  Instructions  had  been 
given  to  the  different  officers  to  feci- 
fitate  his  enquiries,  and  to  save  him 
from  the  unavoidable  embarrassments 
which  the  multiplicity  of  documents 
must  otherwise  have  occasioned,  by  di- 
luting his  attention  to  those  papers 
particularly  which  were  most  to  his 
purpose.  The  noble  lord  had  assert- 
ed, that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  used  against  those  individuals 
T?7ho  had  been  prosecuted  for  libels ; 
but  would  he  say,  or  would  any  one 
say,  that  in  one  single  case  there  had 
been  any  exercise  of  the  influence  of 
itien  in  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
against  whom  it  had  been  his  duty  to 
institute  prosecutions.  On  the  con- 
trary,*' continued  Sir  Vicary,  *•  I  am 
happy  to  say,  because  in  this  declara- 
tion 18  included  a  Just  character  of  the 
constitution  and  feelines  of  the  coun- 
try, that  no  man  standi;ig  in  my  situa- 
tion, however  boldhisdisposition,  how- 
ever strung  his  nerves,  however  wicked 
his  inclination,  dare  so  much  abuse  the 
power  vested  in  him,  as  not  to  give  an 
offender  prosecuted  by  the  crown  as 
great  advantages,  or  greater  advanta- 
ges, in  his  defence,  than  any  ordinary 
criminal  possessed.  Were  any  prosecu- 
tions so  closely  watched  as  those  com- 
menced by  attomies-general  ?  Were 
diere  any  individuals  whose  conduct 


excited  such  careful  and  curious  inqui-' 
ry,  if  they  exceeded  the  just  limits 
of  their  power  ?  Was  zeal  9r  ability 
wanted  to  detect  their  errors  ?  Were 
they  even  allowed  the  ordinary  excuse 
of  human  infirmity  for  any  wrong 
which  they  might  commit  ?  It  has  in- 
deed been  thrown  out  by  the  nobk 
lord,  although  he  has  saved  me  per- 
sonally from  the  necessity  of  repeuing 
the  accusation,  that  the  paltry  dirty 
fees  of  office  mi?ht  be  an  inducement 
to  those  who  held  the  situiation  of  at- 
torney-general, to  prefer  proceeding  ia 
cases  of  hbel  by  information  rather 
than  by  indictujent.  I  really  forget 
at  this  moment  whether  the  ree  to  an 
attorney-general  is  68.  8d.  or  ISs.  4d., 
but  in  either  case,  I  will  not  conde- 
scend to  defend  those  who  might  be 
placed  in  that  situation  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  influenced  by  any 
unworthy  considerations  of  personal 
emolument,  still  less  by  the  amount  ol 
such  a  fee." 

Sir  Vicary  then  replied  to  that  part 
of  Lord  Folkestone's  speech  in  which 
he  had  stated  it  as  an  especial  grievance 
•  that  there  was  no  Hmitation  of  time  is 
cases  of  libel,  but  tha^it  was  always 
open  to  the  attorney-|fteral  to  prose- 
cute at  any  period,  however  distant^ 
after  the  conunission  of  the  c^nce. 
**  Is  this,"  said  he,  <*  intelligible,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  imply,  that  after  a 
lapse  of  time  I  have  oppressively  ex* 
ercised  the  power  which  is  intrusted 
to  me  ?  Is  there  a  mgle  member  who  A 
this  statement  would  not  lead  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  have  filed  criminal  infori^ 
mations  for  state  libels  in  this  mannerly 
.The  house  would  scarcely  credit  the 
statement  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that 
after  a  term  had  elapsed  from  the  pub- 
lication of  a  libel,  in  no  single  instance 
has  an  information  been  filed  by  mt'« 
against  an  offence  of  that  description. 
Offenders  of  other  descriptions  I  may 
have  prosecuted,  at  periods  more  dis- 
tant  from  the  commission  of  the  of- 
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ft?«ee ;  but,  wfth  itspect  to  the  kind 
of  offences  alluded  to  by  the  nobl^ 
ford,  I  have  neyer  allowed  a  longer 
tbne  to  intervene  between  the  discovery 
oTthce  offeree  and  the  fiKng  of  the  in- 
fbrmaetion  than  what  was  required  for 
ihe  necessary  legal  preparation.  Let 
rtfe  noWc  lord  bring  a  direct  charge 
Ott  tins  subject,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  meet  it ;  nay  more,  to  shew  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  houSe  and  of  the 
country,  that  if  I  hare  been  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  duty  in  the  execution  of 
my  office,  it  ha»  been  on  the  side  of 
lenience,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  op- 
pression.** 

JLord  Folkestone  h^  declared  that 
it  was  mere  mockery  to  say  that  per- 
sons sentenced  for  libel  might  have 
Ae  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  because 
they  might  wait  long  before  their  ap- 
jlma  was  decided ;  and  an  injured  man, 
nine  or  ten  years  after  the  termination 
of*  Ms  inrprisonment,  would  find  very 
Kttle  consolation  in  hearing  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  reversed  his 
judgement/"  How,**  said  Sir  Vicary, 
^  happened  it'that  the  noble  lord  for- 
got to  accompany  this  assertion  with 
2ie  statement,  that  two  of  the  indivi- 
Aiak  of  whose  cases  he  complained 
iSd  hrirtg  their  writ  of  error  into  the 
Houseo?  Lords ;  that,  being  a  criminal 
due,  immediate  attention  was  paid  to 
it^;  that  other  pending  matters  were 
made  to  give  ^ay  to  it ;  and  that  the 
siAject  was  taken  into  consideration  at 
tli&earlfest  possible  opportunity?  He 
Ina  contended  al^  that^the  situation 
efoffenders  of  this  description  has  been 
l^tly  agmvated  by  the  Indictment 
BiB,  by  which  h^  says  <  the  liberty  of 
the  si^ject  is  put  completely  in  the 
huds  of  the  attomey.general,'  at  whose 
will  and  pleasure  every  man  holds  his 
ffeedom,  and  whoT,  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  displeased  with  a  perton*s 
maktf  or  even  his  very  dress,  has  only 
to  file  an  information  against  him  dX 

YWi  it;  pARt  It 


>,  and  then  have  hina  confined,  or 
leld  to  bail  at  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
power  in  his  hands,  and  such  his  means 
of  harassing  and  tormenting  all  his 
majesty's  subjects.  I  have  firther  to 
allege,'  said  the  noble  lord,  *  that  the 
present  attorney-general  has  exercised 
this  great  power  abusively  and  par- 
tially,' The  house,"  said  Sir  Vicary^ 
"  will  judge  of  the  fact.  The  Indict- 
ment Act  gives  to  the  attorney-gene- 
ral no  such  power.  It  gives  to  the 
judges  of  the  land  the  power  to  be 
used  at  discretion  (a  discretion  which 
they  would  of  course  always  exercise 
with  all  due  reference  to  every  circum- 
stance of  the  case,)  to  hold  such  per- 
sons to  bail  as  they  might  think  pro- 
per. Instead  of  my  having  the  power 
to  do  this  without  affidavits  (as  alle- 
ged by  the  noble  lord,)  the  judges  of 
the  land  could  not  exercise  the  power 
but  on  a  case  made  out  before  them 
by  affidavits.  If  the  house  were  to 
judge  from  the  candid  statement  of 
the  noble  lord,  they  would  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  powers  so  reproba- 
ted had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ua* 
ceasing  activity,  and  converted  into  an 
engine  of  intolerable'  oppression  and 
injustice.  What,  however,  must  be 
their  stirprise  to  learn,  that  only  a  Sin- 
gle instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  au* 
thority  has  occurred  since  the  passing 
of  the  act !  I  will  state  it  to  the  house, 
and  leave  them  to  judge  of  its  proprie- 
ty. A  person,  against  whom  an  infor* 
mation  was  pending  for  a  libel,  had 
the  audacity,  while  such  infonnatioa 
was  pending  and  before  his  trial,  to 
publish  a  second  edition  of  the  same 
ubel.  The  case  was  laid  before  Mr  Ju^ 
tice  Le  Blanc  on  affidavit.  Mr  Justice 
Le  Blanc  thought  fit  to  held  the  person 
to  bail,  ai^d  he  was  held  accordm^y, 
**  The  same  opportunities,"  he  pur- 
sued, **  which  enabled  Lord  Folke- 
stone to  ascertain  the  number  of  in- 
formations filed,  enabled  him  sdfo  to 
t  « 
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ascertain  the  nature  of  the  libels  for 
which  they  were  filed.  Not  a  word, 
however,  has  he  said  on  that  subject. 
I  yet  think  the  house  will  not  deal  so 
hmhly  with  an  officer  coropeUed  to 
exercise  such  invidious  powers  as  those 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  exercise,  as  to 
conclude,  that  because  the  number  oT 
informations  increased,  the  informa- 
tions were  necessarily  improper.  If  a 
greater  number  of  libels  were  publish- 
ed within  a  certain  period  than  during 
any  former  period  of  a  similar  extent, 
an  attorney -general  would  neglect  his 
duty,  unless  he  increased  the  number 
of  his  prosecutions  in  proportion.  The 
noble  lord  knew  very  well  it  had  been 
relied  on  by  the  person  from  whom  he 
had  borrowed  a  great  part  of  his  ac- 
cusations ;  it  had  been  relied  on  by 
Hart  and  White  in  their  defence  ;  it 
had  been  relied  on  by  the  two  Hunts, 
that  publications  of  a  nature  similar  to 
theirs  had  been  passed  over  on  former 
occasions  unnoticed.  In  what  a  situa- 
tion, therefore,  was  the  attorney-gene- 
ral placed  !  If  he  abstained  from  pro- 
secutions, he  might  be  accused  of  hold- 
ing out  impunity  to  future  offenders  ; 
if  he  prosecuted,  he  was  then  charged 
with  unbecoming  and  oppressive  seve- 
rity. When  the  noble  lord  stated  that 
42  persons  had  been  prosecuted  for 
libels  during  the  last  three  years,  he 
ought  to  have  added  that  the  number 
of  libels  prosecuted  was  only  18  ;  se- 
veral persons  having  been  prosecuted 
for  the  same  libel  copied  into  different 
publications.  When  it  was  consider- 
ed that  there  were  52  different  news- 
papers published  in  London,  some  eve- 
ry day,  some  once  a-week,  some  twice 
a-week,  and  some  three  times  a-week  ; 
and  that  altogethei:,  near  200  publica- 
tions were  thus  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  metropolis  every  week,  it  would 
not  a{)pear  surprising  that  the  necessi- 
ty of  instituting  prosecutions  for  libels 
should  have  greatly  increased." 
Sir  Vicary  then  entered  into  some 


detail  of  the  cases  which  had  been  pro* 
•eecuted  |  which  was  as  satisfactory  as 
the  general  tenour  of  his  reply.  <*  He 
had  thus,"  he  said,  **  replied  to  the 
principal  remarks  made  by  the  noble 
lord.  The  charge  against  him  was* 
tha^  he  had  used  the  power,  which  was 
meant  only  to  curb  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining its  liberty.  He  appealed  to 
the  candour  of  the  house,  whether 
there  were  any  symptoms  to  that  ef* 
feet  in  the  daily  and  weekly  publi- 
cations that  issued  fix>m  the  presa? 
Could  they  for  a  moment  believe  that 
any  fair  mscussion  of  a  political,  a 
moral,  or  a  religious  subject  was  sup- 
pressed by  any  apprehension  of  a  pro^ 
secution  on  his  part  ?  He  trusted  con- 
fidently, therefore,  that  the  house 
would  think  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  laid  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  mo- 
tion, and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  which  called  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  parliament  to  alter  or  restrain 
the  power  vested  in  him,  in  his  official 
situation." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  supported  the 
motion  in  a  long  speech.  **  The  fact 
is,"  said  he,  "  that  the  term  libel, 
which  implies  no  offence,  and  is  not 
even  known  to  the  law  of  this  country, 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  most  sla- 
vish part  of  the  most  slavish  imperial 
law,  and  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  together  with 
the  doctrines  and  oppressive  modes  of 
proceeding  with  which  it  has  been 
accompanied  ;  and  if  such  doctrines 
and  practices  are  to  be  reintroduced 
and  maintained,  and  eai  officio  informa- 
tions in  consequence  suffered,  it  cannot 
be  fairly  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  exists  in  this  country.  To  look 
at  the  practices  of  modern  times  under 
this  pretended  libel  law,  one  would 
almost  think  we  had  relapsed  into  the 
odious  times  of  the  Stuarts.  This  was 
the  very  rock  upon  which  they  split.  It 
was  owing  to  these  very  practices^  that 
12 
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that  martyr  to  obfitinacyy  Charies  the 
1.9  lost  his  heady  that  James  the  II. 
was  expelled  the  throney  and  the  fa- 
mily finally  banished  the  land.     This 
was  effected  by  those  infamous  Star 
Chamber  proceedings  which  the  King's 
Bench  seems  now  willing  to  adopt,  as 
well  as  those  cruel  sentences  and  pu- 
nishments equally  abhorrent  to  the  na- 
ture of  English  law,  and  equally  de- 
testable,  whether  inflicted  by  one  court 
or  another.   And  it  is  high  time  when 
the  same  system  is  reintroduced,  when 
crael  and  unusual  punishments,  and, 
above  all,  distant  gaols  and  solitary 
confinement  are  again  resorted  to,  that 
we  should  lay  to  heart,  like  our  ances- 
tors, the  slavish  condition  likely  to  be 
brought  upon  ourselves,  if  no  restraint 
should  be  put  upon  the  powers  and 
practices  now  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  attomey^general  against  the  li- 
berty of  the  press." 

Mr  Stephen  said,  **  the  whole  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  motion  resolved 
itself  into  this,  that  there  had  been  a 
greater  number  of  prosecutions  for  libeb 
Mtely  than  formerly  :  the  answer  to  this 
was,  that  there  were  a  greater  number 
ef  periodical  publications.    In  last  Ja- 
nuary alone,  no  fewer  than  2,037,000 
stamps  for  newspapers  issued  from  the 
Stamp^fice.     Such  an  increase  was 
likely  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
libels.    And  in  fact,  there  was  a  spirit 
at  present  in  many  political  writings, 
which  was  peculiarly  dangerous,  and 
required  to  be  carefully  watched.     It 
was  not  confined  to  the  attack  of  this 
nor  that  administration,  but  was  hostile 
to  the  constitution  itself.     Attempts 
were  made  to  calunmiate  the  system  of ' 
the  government,  and  particularly  the 
system  of  the  army,  on  which  the  safe- 
ty of  the  country  so  greatly  depended. 
It  was  an  ominous  circumstance,  with 
'egard  to  the  present  times,  that  the 
press  had  teemed  with  more  libels  on 
that  very  point  than  on  any  other ;  and 
usder  imch  drcumstaoces,  the  mildness 


and  moderation  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  attorney-general  had  been  ex- 
ercised appeared  as  manifest  as  their 
legality."  Lord  Folkestone  was  left 
upon  the  division  in  a  very  small  mino- 
rity--S6  to  129. 

This  motion  was  properly  disposed 
of.     Other  points  ot  more  import  re- 
specting the  laws  were  again  brought 
before  parliament  this  session.     Mr 
M.  A.  Taylor  moved  for  a 
committee  to  ascertain  the  March  7« 
number  of  appeals  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  "  Great  abuses,'' 
he  said,  **  existed,  not  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges,  which  was  £ar 
above  suspicion,  but  from  the  delay  of 
justice  occasioned  by  the  vast  number 
of  suitors  who  came  before  the  court. 
All  that  he  asked  was  what  Lord 
Coke  had  said  before  him,  *  Let  the 
suitors  in  court  be  heard  fuUy  without 
denial,  and  have  justice  speedily  with- 
out delay.'     Smts  had  been  so  long 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
many  persons  interested  therein  had 
died  before  the  termination  of  them^ 
more  than  half  the  property  the  obji^ct 
of  litigation  was  consumed  in  carrying 
on  the  suit,  and  the  survivors  had  no 
right  to  the  property  when  the  case 
was  at  length  heard.     The  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy  sued  out  in  the 
year  1731  amounted  to  160,  in  1809 
they  were  1100,  and  in  the  present 
year  upwards  of  2400.     Besides  this 
accumulation,  other  cases  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  court,  to  an 
amount  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time.     In  cases 
of  appeal  in  the  highest  court  in  the 
kingdom,  tardy  was  the  progress  of 
justice  there,  for  the  reasons  before  . 
stated.     He  was  inflmned  that  at  this 
time  there  were  300  appeals  waiting 
for  hearing  in  the  order  and  course  in 
which  they  were  set  down.   The  num- 
ber of  causes  heard  in  one  year  were 
not  more  than  thirteen  ;   of  course^ 
unless  some  prpvision  was  made  by  the 
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legislature  for  the  di&potiog  of  tbeilb 
20  yeirs  would  not.be  suficient  tme, 
for  hearing  thexUf  I)id  not  thi$  call 
for  a  ren^yi  Sonve  of  the,  C9ap§ 
which  had  been  decided^  from  the  v^r^r. 
long  time  they  were  in  court,  ii^yolved 
much  of  h^^rdshitl  and  distress  to^.the 
parties  concecned.  He  wai^d  instance, 
one,  isL^hich  a  widow  claimed  uodejr 
a  testamentary  bequest  of  Jher  h}^hand» 
and  the  questioa  wluch  arpse  out. of 
that  bequest  was,  whether  it  did  not 
bar  her  dowry.  In  the  agitation  ofi 
that  question,  a  period  of.  trt^o),  .12  to . 
14  years  had  elapsed,  in  the  cou;?se,x)f 
which  the  widow  wa^  refiuced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  and  th^.  decision  was 
not  yet  known.  Another  case  was 
that  of  children  claiming  under  a  wjU, 
and  entitled  to  a  marriage  ^tl^ent. 
Another,  was  that  of  suitors  clai^iiog 
a  beneficial  interest  in  leases.  It  had 
happened  that  before  the,  decision  of 
th^  suit  the  leases,  had  expired,  conse* 
^uently  the  party  interested  was  de- 
prived of  his  right.  la  other,  ca^es  of 
tenantry  for  life^  the  tenant  had  <died 
before  the  decision  of  the  courts  These 
were  some  of  the  cases  of  hardship. 
He  did  not  mean  to  impute  to  any 
one  person  in  the  courts  of  equity  any 
derehction  of  duty.:  from  the  highest 
to -the  loosest  they  most  conscientiously 
discharged  .their  duty  ;  but  th^.  fa^usi* 
ness  was  more  than  they  could  po9iibly 
get  through,  and  it  waa  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  supply  th^deficiency* 
What  he  <  wished  was,  that  the  house 
would  ascertain  what  niunber  of  ap- 
peals were  really  before  the^ Lords.; 
and  that  being  done,  he  would  n^xt 
desire  tiiat  the  committee  should  ascer- 
tain what  niunber  of  caus^  had  be^n 
disposed  of  in  the  Court  oJF  Chancery 
in  the  last  five  years.'*  ' 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr  Perceval  said 
'*  he  could  not  deny  that  great  grievan* 
ces  did  exist ;  that  there  was  a  defici* 
ency  in  the  power  of  administering 
justice  ^iniNudotts  points  f  aod  conse* 


quewtlgr.tfeitit,bc»sff^  th^  duty,of  t^: 
le^sU^re.  t%  s^Qtl^t  defijckncy  sup^. 
phed.  But  with  regard  to  the  nun|b«r 
of  appeaUbeforp  t^e  twdp,.  tl;^e  sub., 
ject  tod  befijt  takw  up  by  that  bou^^ 
nvor^  cprr^tly  thau  by  this,  a^d  it 
would  be  advisable  at  least  towait^a^^d,. 
see  what  c^mrse  tl^t  hou^e  woidd  pur* 
sue*  Ia  fact,  uvfii^r  this^^  circumat^p^efr 
ces  itv  waisi.of  up  use  to  ad9p|.  tbft^, 
motion.."  The  prejrious  qu^^9^  n^a^., 
moved'  and  ^carried  wi<;hoRt  a  diyi^iwip,, 
lipQUi,  thja  sroujnd^  Th^e  n^ooyiha  af ? 
te^ards^  Mr  M.  A.  Tayjor: 
renewed  the^  subject,  nfiqving  Jfine^S* 
for  a.  comniittee,  to  enqu^e 
into  the  caus^ft  which  retard  the  d^ou 
siQAof,svita  in  C^aiH^ry,  The  Report 
of:  th«  Commttee  of  th?  House  of 
Lords  iiad  in  tW  mean  time  appea]ied» 
and  the  creation  of  aQ  additional  judge 
in.  th^  Court  of  £qu^y  was  there  sug- 
gested, to  hold  his  situation  during  hia 
good  behaviour,  not  during  pleasure. 
Sir  £*.  RomiHy  said  *^  h^  thought  this 
report  contained  nothing  which  should 
prevent  the  house  from  going  into  the 
committee.  The  prc^os^d  measure 
was  of  too. much  importance  to  be 
carried  inl^g  e^Eept  at  so  late  a  perioci 
of  the  se^sio^Q.  Thp, first  novelty  of 
the  measure  was,  that  it  would  esta- 
blish a  judge  in  t^  Court  of  Chanqery 
who  shojuld  not  have  to  try  original 
caus^,  but  merely  to  decide  upon  s^ 
peals.  This  waa  an  experiment  which 
no  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  a 
Court  .of  Equity  would  tlunk  ought 
to  be  Hgh^ly  hazarded.  If  the  dutiea . 
of  the  IqM  chaufiellor  were  t«p  gi«at 
for  hini  to  pei::form,  it  would  be  better 
tb.separatje  from  his  offipe.the  duti^of 
the  speaker  of  the  Hqu^e  of  Lprds^t  or 
the  decision  of  bankrupt  cases  ( t^QVgh 
thfire  was  considerable  objectipn  to  ei« 
ther,)  than,  tot  tsk|^  froi^  hini  th^  de-. 
ci»on  of  o]:%^nal  causes*  apd  that  ju- 
risdiction wmch  coAstituted  th«  very 
essence  of  his  o%e^  From  all  thc^ 
cQasideali9fi.whkb,h«i  c(HiJki.j^  to^ 
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tlie  stil^cty  he  tbot^that  n  tempo- 
huy  i^ehiedy  was  bdst  «daptbd  to  die 
cyxasioD ;  and  he  believed  in  his  con- 
Bciewee  that  iFa  coni^sstofi  to  assist 
the  chatteeUor  was  appointed,  all  the 
arrears  in  the  cotirt  would  be  disposed 
Df  in  the  course  of  a  year.'* 

Mr  Perceval  [said,  **  they  had  now 
b^ore  them  an  account  from  the  Lords 
of  the  catttes  which  led  to  tile  suspen- 
sion of  justice  in  their  house  and  in  the 
Court  of  Olrancer^.  In  older  to  ob- 
tiate  the  incbbvetiience  in  consequence 
of  this,  they  had  entered  into  a  regu« 
latbn  to  devote^  after  this  session,  a 
loi^r  attendsmce  to  the  hearing  of 
eauses.  Thene  noW  appeared  to  be 
3S8  z^petl  causes  in  antear.  Their 
lordships  had  proposed,  then,  to  give 
Up  three  days  m  tne  week,  from  ten  in 
the  morning,  till  a  great  number  of 
tiiose  arrears  were  discharged,  and  two 
days  a-week  afterwards,  till  they  had 
disponed  of  them  entirely.  It  had  na- 
iundly  occurred  to  them,  that  if  they 
Were  to  sit  for  the  consideration  of 
Imts  of  error  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
that,  of  course,  a  deficiency  must  occur 
in  the  Court  of  Chanoery.  They  then, 
in  order  to  remedy  this,  suggested  the 
creation  of  an  additional  judge  in  the 
Equity  Court.  He  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  Wait  till  the  bill  from  the 
Lords  came  down." 

Mr  Ponsonby  objected  to  this.  "It 
had  been  argued,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
number  of  motions  which  had  of  late 
bten  made  might  account  for  the  de- 
lay }  but  what  was  the  reason  of  the  in- 
crease i  Why  simply,  because  the  attor- 
ney or  client  copld  not  get  the  opinion 
of  the  court  directly  on  the  cause  itself, 
they  were  glad  to  come  at  it  by  a  side- 
wind, in  the  way  of  a  motion.  These 
motions,  then,  were  the  eflFect  of  the 
delay,  and  not  the  cause.  As  to  the 
creation  of  a  third  judge,  in  his  opinion 
it  would  rather  increase  the  delay  than 
remedy  it ;  because  the  chancellor  be- 
ing the  supreme  judge  in  the  court, 


eV^rV  suitdr  had  a  n^  at  last  to  claim 
his  final  opinion^  which  would  be  thus 
removed  a  step  by  the  intervention  of 
an  intermediate  jurisdiction  between 
him  and  the  master  of  the  rolls.  In 
his  opinion,  however,  the  expedition  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  de- 
pended  in  a  great  degree  on  the  chan- 
c^or  himself.  If  the  ckmcellor  was 
a  man  of  knowle^  and  talents,  and 
of  a  proper  constitution  of  mind  to 
decide  on  the  causes,  then  the  delaj 
would  not  take  place.  Whether  this 
were  the  case  with  the  present  chan« 
cellor,  he  would  leave  others  to  de- 
termine. The' delay  ito  the  Court  of 
Chancery  necessarily  brought  on  the 
increase  of  appeab  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  for  where  suitors  imagined 
they  could  get  any  thing  by  delay, 
they  naturally  had  recpurse  to  it  in  any 
way  they  could." — Mr  Adam  argued 
to  the  ssune  purport,  and  asked  what 
was  to  hinder  the  master  of  the  rolls 
from  sitting  at  the  same  time  with  the 
chancellor :  at  present  he  only  sat  In 
the  evening. 

Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  teid,  <^  that  as  to 
the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee^ 
it  was  one  of  the  flimsiest  and  most 
jdune, compositions  he  had  ever  seen* 
There  was  not  a  nngle  reason  specified 
for  any  one  opinion  which  it  professed^ 
or  observation  w^ch  it  made ;  nor  was 
there  any  cause  assigned  for  the  evils 
which  were  complained  of.  Upon  such 
a  document  he  could  not  see  how  they 
were  bound  to  take  every  thing  for 
granted  which  had  been  thus  vouched 
for  by  the  Lords.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  bound  to  hear  and  de- 
cide for  itself  upon  the  greatest  ques- 
tion that  could  come  before  them, 
namely,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
delay  of  justice;  the  chancellor  had 
been  petitioned  over  and  over  again, 
to  hear  causes  where  the  parties  were 
rotting  in  a  gaol,  but  no  remedy  was 
in  his  power :  ought  not  parliament  to 
seek  for  one  ?  He  remembered,  when 
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the  chancellor  did  every  thing  and  the 
masters  nothing.     If  they  would  re- 
lieve the  chancellor  from  some  part  of 
his  heavy  duties^  why  not   separate 
from  his  office  that  part  which  had  not 
originally  belonged  to  it  ?   But  the 
truth  wasy  he  feared,  that  the  profits 
were  found  to  be  too  great  to  be  very 
readily  given  up.     Was  the  public  to 
pay  for  this  new  master  of  the  rolls  ? 
W  hv,  then,  not  first  ascert^ain  the  real 
emoluments  of  the  chancellor,  and  how 
those  emoluments  arose  out  of  his  la- 
bours ?  If  of  those  labours  there  were 
some  which  he  could  not  discharge, 
for  such  it  was  to  be  presumed  he  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to    be  paid. 
Whatever  part  of  the  office  he  could 
not  fill,  of  that  part  he  ought  not  to 
receive  the  emoluments.    This  was  no 
question  of  party  politics;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  fascination  in  going  with 
the  minister,  that  the  very  persons  who 
had  most  zealously  urged  him  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  motion  were 
those  who  were  now  most  averseto  iti** 
But  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  touched  up- 
on the  right  'string  when  he  talked  of 
ascertaining  and  curtailing  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  chancellor.     It  brought 
the  question  home  to  the  feelings  of 
the  save-all  politicians,  apd  opened  *a 
prospect  of  harassing  and  vexatious 
enquiry  for  the  famihars  of  the  holy 
office  of  Reform..   The  numbers  were 
equal  upon  the  division,  and  thespeaker 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion.     A  committee  having  been 
appointed,  Mr  Taylor  moved  that  it 
should  be  instructed  to  examine  into 
all  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  the 
chancellor.    Mr  Perceval  said,  that  as 
,  this  would  be  a  jBubject  of  enquiry 
with  the  conmiittee  now  sitting  on 
public  offices,  the  proppsed  measure 
was  both  unnecessary  and  exception- 
able.    Mr  Ponaonby,  however,  main- 
tained that  it  was  very  necessary  ;  for 
if  another  person  was  employed  to  re- 


lieve the  chancellor,  it  was  fit  to  con- 
sider whether  that  person  should  be 
paid  by  him  who  was  relieved,  or  by 
the  puolic.  Mr  Bankes  also  spoke  in 
favour  of  a  proposal  which  was  so 
much  in  conformity  to  his  own  views 
of  reform.  This  silso  was  ag^ed  to, 
and  the  enquiry  was  accordingly  made 
w^th  as  much  annoyance  to  me  chan- 
cellor, and  as  little  courtesy  as  could 
have  been  intended  or  desired,  if  it 
had  originated  in  personal  ill  will* 

If  there  was  no  view  to  *'  filthy  po- 
pularity *'  in  these  proceedings,  it  was 
as  unwise  as  it  was  improper  thus  to 
affect  to  force  upon  government  a  mea- 
sure to  which  it  was  well  disposed, 
and  which  was  actually  in  progress. 
The  grievance  had  been  admitt^ ;  a 
committee  had  been  formed  .in  the 
Upper  House,  where  such  an  enquiry 
should  properly  originate;  Lords  Lans- 
downe,  Holland,  Grenville,  Erskine, 
and  Lauderdale,  the  ablest  and  for- 
wardest  members  of  opposition,  were 
named  upon  that  committee ;  they  had 
recommended  that  the  house  should 
devote  more  time  to  hearing  appeals ; 
had  declared  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  chancellor  should  be  relieved 
of  some  of  bis  judicial  duties,  and  had 
advised  that  there  should  be  an  addi- 
tional judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  fitness  of  the  proposed  remedy 
was  open  to  discussion  when  it  came 
before  the  Commons  in  a  regular  form, 
and  persons  who  looked  only  to  the 
pubhc  advantage  would  have  waited 
for  this,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  give 
a  character  of  party  spirit  to  a  pleasure 
designed  for  the  general  good.  The 
evil  which  it  was  proposed  to  remedy 
had  long  been  notorious,  and  was  now 
become  almost  intolerable.  There  were 
at  this  time  114  original  causes  for 
hearing  before  t^e  chancellor,  besidea 
99  appeals,  re-hearings,  demurrers,  and 
other  varieties  of  le^  misery ;  50  of 
such  varieties  and  ^1  original  causes 
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before  the  master  of  the  rollsy  an^ 
638  appeals  and  writs  of  error  before 
tl^  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  balance 
of  money  and  securities  of  the  suitors 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sumof  ^Syl^^^^SOl.  13s. 
2d*  The  proposed  remedy  is  of  the 
right  nature ;  for  what  can  be  more 
erident  than  that  the  means  of  award- 
ing justice  should  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  claims  for  it  ? 

Concerning  the  propriety  of  facilita- 
ting and  expediting  justice  there  could 
foe  but  one  opinion ;  the  only  difference 
could  be  as  to  the  method  of  effecting 
ii :  but  upon  the  projected  alterations 
in  the  criminal  law^  which  were  now 
session  after  session  brought  forward 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  ^ery  different 
opinions  were  formed.  Encouraged 
by  his  success  in  taking  away  capital 
punishment  from  the  cnme  of  private- 
ly stealing  from  the  person,  he  now 
brought  m  five  bills ;  the  first  for  re- 
pealing the  enactment  which  took  away 
the  benefitof  clergy  from  persons  steal- 
ing to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  in 
any  dwelling-houseylor  out-house  there- 
unto belonging ;  the  second  related  to 
privately  steahng  in  shops  and  ware- 
nouses  ;  the  thirdy  to  thefts  in  ships 
and  barges,  in  their  ports  or  in  nari- 
gable  rivers,  and  to  thefts  in  wharfs 
and  quays;  the  fourth,  to  stealing 
linen  or  cotton  doth,  or  yam,  from 
printing-houses  or  bleaching  grounds ; 
the  fifth,  to  stealing  in  like  manner 
from  the  bleaching  grounds  in  Ireland. 
Five  such  bills,  it  was  said,  would 
abundantly  have  manifested  a  settled 
purpose  in  the  framer  to  change  the 
whole  system  of  the  law  upon  mixed 
larcenies,  even  if  Sir  Samuel  had  not 

distinctly  avowed  this  to 
March  29.    be  his  intention.    When 

the  first  of  them,  there- 
fore, was  before  the  house,  Mr  Frank- 
land  rose  to  oppose  it,  and  perform 
the  bounden  duty  of  asserting  the  cha- 
racter, policy,  and  advantages  of  the 


British  system ;  «« a  system,"  said  he, 
"  which,  however  it  may  have  occa- 
sionally been  exposed  to  animadver- 
sion, has,  from  time  to  time,  received 
the  considerate  approbation  of  the  most 
profound  reasoners,  and  the  ardent  eu- 
logies of  the  best  and  most  benevolent 
otmankind  :  a  system  full  of  naercy, 
though  seemingly  severe,  and  in  its  ef- 
fects producing  less  suffering  and  more 
happiness  than  other  systems,  appa- 
rently more  lenient ;  but  which  in  their 
real  operation  subtract  more  from  the 
amount  of  human  enjoyments,  and  add 
more  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
There  may  be  blemishes  in  it,  as  in  all 
human  institutions,  most  of  them  ra- 
ther seeming  than  real,  and  which  may 
easily  be  rembved  by  appropriate  re- 
medies. I  shall  at  any  time  be  most 
willing  to  contribute  my  labours  to 
assist  in  applying  such  remedies  to 
them  ;  but  the  wholesale  mode^of  deal- 
ing with  them,  which  is  now  proposed, 
will  impair,  rather  than  improve,  tho 
whole  of  the  fabric.** 

Mr  Frankland  then  proceeded  tocom- 
ment  upon  this  wholesale  plan  of  alter- 
ation, in  a  speech  which,  for  the  happy 
union  of  practical  knowledge  with  true 
philosophy,  has  seldom  or  never  beea 
surpassed  in  the  British  legislature. 
Prefacing  his  remarks  by  some  high 
compliments  to  the  talents  and  attain- 
ments of  Sir  Samuel,  he  affirmed  that, 
notwithstanding  these  talents,  an  act- 
ing magistrate  in  the  country  had 
more  knowledge  of  penal  law.  <<  An 
acting  magistrate,**  said  he,^  «  knowa 
how  penal  laws  operate.  I  do  not 
mean  their  mere  bearings  and  workings 
in  courts  of  justice ;  but  how:  they 
operate  upon  the  mind ;  how  they  in- 
terweave themselves  with  manners  ; 
how  they  school  and  educate  the  rising 
generation  ;  how  they  form  character* 
And  they  do  form  character — nation- 
al character.  No  nation  on  the  earth 
has  so  little  of  the  petty  and  thievish 
propensities.     Nothing  but  maimers. 
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trlng  out  of  Jawti  xouU  Jia^e  pro- 
ceed this  effects  in  ^  couatty  w}^re 
the  mass  and  vaiue  of  personal  proper- 
ly is  so  inunen^ey  and  where  the  es^er- 
«es8  of  coQunercial  rivalry  6unx>unds  119 
pa  all  sides  with  temptaUonSy  wherever 
ve  treadt  or  cast  our  eyes.  We  dis- 
play, we  solicit,  we  allvre  by  every  ar- 
tifice. He  who  tempts  most,  succeeds 
most.  Hoyr  could  this  magnificent 
display^  the  de%ht  and  ornament  of 
this  mighty  metropolist  how  could 
this  continue4  aUuremeot  he  resisted, 
even  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is^  un- 
less by  the  silent  worjiings  of  a  fiyalem 
of  laws,  which,  in  co-operation  with 
the  ^ond  code,  hayiy  from  early  child- 
Ixoody  formed  the  manners  and  charac- 
ter of  the  peofje  ?  There  ane,  I  know* 
yooe  persons,  who  affect  to.  doubl 
^rhetherthe  holding  out  these  allure- 
ments 19  nc^  itself  criminid;  and  they 
!would  extingui^  the  lustre  ^f  our 
^lops,  the  display  of  the  works  of  art* 
and  of  the  gay  and  variegated  fabrics 
of  our  manufactures,  and  would  havf 
the  streets  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  diose 
fheerieas  imaginations,  which  some- 
times seem  to  blind  the  eyes  of  man 
to  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of  na«> 
tur^  and  of  nature's  law9.  But  let 
)u  recollect  t^  British  laws  and  Bri- 
tish institutions  nurse  up  virtue.  Per- 
Bons  bred  in  another  school  of  man- 
ners, would  sink  ttoder  temptations 
which  we  resist.  If  under  other  sys- 
fem  there  may  be  less  temptotion, 
or  l^ss  crime,  let  us  observe  at  least 
iwhich  system  produces  most  manly 
and  gen^re^s  sentiment,  most  puUic 
and  private  happiness.  Are  we  to  re- 
peallawsof  long  standbg,  merely  bci» 
cause,  upon  ordinary  principles  of  le- 
gislationy  spvere  laws  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed ?  The  house,  I  am  sure,  will  deep- 
ly feel  that  to  repeal  existing  laws  is 
»ery  different  from  enacting  new  ones. 
The  santie  arguments,  whidb  might  be 
^U$c^9C  to  dissuade  the  passing  of  a 
hw%  ^r^.  fiur  from  sufficient  to  induce 


the  repeal  of  a  law»  when  once  enacts 
ed  luad  interwoven  with  our  manneii. 
Such  repeab  tend  to  unsettle  the  opi^ 
nions  ormaokind  ;  to  disturb  received 
ideas  as  to  guilt.  *  So  then,  the  atrip- 
piog,  plundering,  rifling,  pillagii^ 
and  gitttinff  a  house,  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing  as  I  Uiought.  I  thought  it  was 
a  hanging  matter.  But  the  parUameot 
gentlemen,  I  find,  have  got  pleasanter 
notions  about  all  this.  I  am  very  glad 
of  it.  I  always  thought  some  people 
bid  more  good  thingrthan  they  ought 
to  have,  and  that  you  and  I  had  co(^ 
few.  Well!  to  be  aufe  I  have  aq 
house  to  be  jdundered^  but  th^  mf 
neighbours  have  plenty.'  That  m<» 
ace  the  effects,  is  not  matter  of  con^ 
jcfiture;  but  was  last  year  matter  of 
general  notoriety,  when  Sir  Samuel'f 
jbiUs  were  under  the  consideration  ^ 
f^liament.  Owing  to  a  misapprelMa' 
sion,  it  had  been  imagmed  that  the 
ImUs  had  actually  pa«sed,  and  tjhe  ^# 
Cttlators  were  isuiiediatdy  on  the  2|lert* 
No^  the  description  of  speculators  who 
had  urged  or  promoted  the  «dteratiea  | 
but  ths  speculators  to  whom  the  aew 
system  immediately  applied*  It  waf 
a  matter  of  notoriety  at  every  effot 
of  police,  that  there  wa^  as  oMicb  ac* 
tivity,  and  as  much  expectation,  aB4 
calcuktion,  and  preparatton,  among 
these  hopeful  speculators,  as  some  sev 
operatioQ  of  finance  would  have  pro- 
duced at  Lloyd's  or  on  the  Exchange^ 
Sir,  it  is  this  tendency,  which  the  re- 
pealing  existing  laws  has  to  unsettle 
the  opmions  of  mankind,  that  has  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages  produce4 
a  general  indisposition  to  change  sysr 
tems,  under  which  the  society  had  for 
any  length  of  time  acted.  *  Nolumus 
leges  AngUcB  mutari*  has  been  said  ia 
this  country,  not  only  without  repre? 
hension,  but  with  applause.  The 
sentiment,  however,  is  general  amona^ 
mankind,  except  in  times  of  occasionu 
effervescence,  when  things  are  covetedl 
because  they  are  new.     To  yoiu^ 
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fmioBlLt  «ad  iaeicperi«acQd  miiKk,  Mb 
Jii^po^iHoa  <iiviiiakmid  to  leave  things 
•g  thef  are>  ^eeme  very  dull  aad  very 
4tlipid ;  we  1^  of  us  inemefflber  that 
MBgiftine  period  of  life,  when  there 
4Pa»  scarc^f  any  po8^>le  subject  which 
me  did  not  ifancy  we  coula  improve 
hf  cutting  andcarving  it  accordio^  to 
iMU*  .fittcies.    There  is  in  young  fmnds 
It  kind  of  aatuteneesin  observiog^seem- 
iag  iioperfections»  incongmitiesy  and 
jnconsistonoiea.     But  it  is  long  before 
^bhey  discoiver  that  every  tl»ng  is  re- 
^Bff^le  to  liaf>pine8S  ;  and  that  rhappi- 
«eas  is  better  produced  by  continuing 
jbo  act  ev«n  under  in^peniect  syatemS) 
than  by  unsettling  ibe^pinkms  of  man? 
i^rnHf  and  the  maxins  and  ndes.of  life. 
The  j^«at  and  mighty  art  of  wise  nar 
iioBS&is  been»npttochaogedieiiyttentt 
«(  their  laws  according  to 'every  fluc- 
tm^9  whichiime  and  the  ever^moving 
scene  of  the  worid  uige  backward  and 
ioKvnxA  cwliiMially)  and  without  a 
paiisc;  hut  so  to  qualify  and  adiqyt 
these  ^yatcrns  to  akered  drcumstan^ 
CBi^  as  to  preserve  at  once  the  sanc- 
tioas  which  ^ikt  from  ievil«  and  ref- 
late the  tpfttcation  of  them  accordmg 
t»  the  exigency  of  occasions.     When 
laws  hare  so  opcr^d  as  to  have  f<M*m^ 
ad  tbe  naanenaad  characterof  a  peo* 
fie  (which  is  their  tme  and  most  ad- 
fiBli^fiovsoperatiooy)  and  thecondvct 
of  aoieB  habkiiallyy  mi  as  tt  were  nn* 
ttrnwamifiYf  coBtenas  itself  to  their 
eaaetments^  it  would  seem  to  the  aa- 
tfainking  that  sudi  laws  have  become 
aanecesaary^  and  aught  weM  be  strack 
oat  of  the  code,  as  the  aanctions  are 
aefer  enforced.  But  it  has  been  found 
that  the  repeal  of  sach  sanctions,  in- 
ttaad  of  accdttatiag  the  progress  tif 
society  to  a  aoore  taoproved  state  to 
wliidi  it  was  advaacsn^y  has  a  tefidea*> 
cy,  by  disturbing  received  ideas,  to  ar* 
mt  that  progress,  and  to  make  men 
fan  back  agaia  aad  retrace  their  stepa 
to  that  leas  perfect  state  from  whi^h 
the  operati(m  of  the  repealed  samctioo 


had  so  swxressfuUy  withdrawn  them. 
You  force  mea  forward  from  crime  by 
die  fear  of  punishment:  when  you  have 
^o  worked  upon  amd  fiidiioned  their 
minds,  habits,  manners,  and  character, 
that  the  fruks  of  your  labours  begin 
to  appear,  you  relax  one  of  the  most 
operative  causes  of  your  success,  and 
permit  them  to  fall  back  again  to  the 
point  from  which  they  had  set  out* 
Thus  sanctions  are  introduced,  sanc- 
tions are  enforced,  sanctions  are  effec- 
tual ;  sanctions  are  'not  enforced,  sano^ 
tions  at%  repealed,  crimes  are  re*com- 
mitted ;  sanctions  are  re«enacted,  sano- 
tions  are  re«en£orced.  And  thus  we 
labour  in  vain  in  akemations  of  aiisery ; 
and  by  our  uiiskilful  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a  supposed  greater  degree  of  good^ 
we  produce  a  .greater  evil,  both  in  pra- 
gress  and  reswt.  On  these  accounts 
wise  nations  do  not  alter  systems,  but 
they  adapt  the  apptication  of  them  to 
times  and  circinnstances.  It  is  incor- 
aecc  to  say,  that  the  practical  modeclf 
our  adokintstration  at  penal  laws  qua- 
lifies and  mitigates  the  imperfection  of 
them.  Those  who  have  to  administer 
the  kw  do  not  apply  that  part  of  the 
law  which  is  inapplicable  ;  but  it  is 
important  to  retain  that  part  of  the 
law  which  is  inapptioable,  lest  it  may 
hecome  applicable,  or  lest  altered  dr- 
cumitances  may  re<|uire  its  apptica- 
tion. 

^  We  must  al  ways  reocdlect  that  the 
word  society  is  hut  a  phrase  |  a  neces- 
aary  phrase  indeed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  our  reaaoaings  on  such  sub- 
jects intelligible  to  one  another.  But 
the  materials  of  which  society  is  com* 
posed  are  but  separate  individualsy 
who  are  bom  and  die,  and  who  succeed 
one  another  in  their  generations.  Afl 
have  to  pass  through  the  fearful  period 
of  childhood  and  of  early  youth,  when 
the  passions  are  to  be  subdued,  con- 
trouled,  directed;  the  reason  to  be 
awakened,  cultivated,  informed ;  the 
^petencies  to  be  regulated  ;  the  ha- 
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bits,  manner?,  character,  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  after  the  models  of  the 
fsdr  and  the  good,  and  the  seeds  to  be 
•own  of  the  higher  virtues.  What  a 
mighty  task  is  this !  What  aids  cannot 
but  be  wanted  for  performing  it !  Every- 
thing is  requisite — ^laws,  institutions, 
labour,  learning,  beneficence,  zeal, 
love.  Even  with  these  aids,  how  of- 
ten do  we  fail  in  obtaining  the  wished 
for  fruit.  The  plants  perish,  or  grow 
awry  and  perverse.  Even  if  we  suc- 
ceed, how  endless  seems  our  labour. 
As  soon  as  one  portion  of  the  indivi- 
diials  whose  aggregate  constitutes  so- 
ciety is  fashioned  and  instructed,  an- 
other succeeds,  which  equally  requires 
the  same  instruction.  One  generation 
passes  away,  and  another  springs  up  ; 
and  while  we  continue  our  efforts,  wave 
follews  wave  in  ceaseless  succession  : 
And  we  have  too  often,  I  fear,  to 
preach  to  the  waves  in  more  senses  of 
the  phrase  than  one.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  life  should  seem  to  be  one  per- 
petual struggle  against  something  that 
pulls  us  back  ;  that  we  are  continually 
hoping  to  obtain  a  good  which  escapes 
our  pursuit;  that  we  seek  one  thmg 
and  find  another,  and  that  the  actions 
of  men  seem  little  else  than  a  series  of 
illusions  and  disappointments  :  or  that 
n^itions  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most 
ameliorated  state,  at  once  prosperous, 
happy,  and  free,  seeking,  bv  taking  off 
restraints,  or  by  other  unskilful  means, 
to  improve  their  liberty  and  happiness, 
should  suddenly  revert  to  a  degraded 
state,  and  find  they  had  only  taken  so 
many  fearfid  strides  in  the  high  road 
to  despotism  and  misery.  Let  us  not 
be  too  confident,  f  Facilis  descensus,* 
It  is  often  only  necessary  to  take  out  a 
single  peg,  for  the  wheels  of  the  mighty 
machinery  of  a  nation's  happiness  to 
run  back,  and  the  accumulated  fruits 
of  ages  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  mo- 
ment. Wise  nations  have  therefore 
never  admitted  material  alterations  in 
their  }a^8  and  institutionsi  unless  the 


advantage  io  be  obtained  was  so  ob- 
vious that  no  man  could  doubt  on  the 
subject.  For  ideal  perfection  is  not 
the  end  and  object  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, but  human  happiness  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  no  alterations  have 
ever  produced  happiness  in  the  frame 
of  human  society,  but  such  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature  in  the  ex- 
ternal world)  have  been  so  gradual  aa 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  We  are 
too  apt  to  consider  society  as  a  ^bric 
which  we  can  build  up  and  complete, 
and  then  pull  down  the  scaffolding  and 
enjoy.  I  fear  this  scaffolding  must  al- 
ways stand ;  not  for  repairs,  but  be- 
cause we  are  always  building,  and  our 
work  is  never  done.  One  set  of  bricks 
which  we  had  fashioned  and  adjusted 
are  crumbUng  away  and  falling  out, 
while  we  are  framing  others  to  supply 
their  place,  and  which  will  soon  crum- 
ble, and  perish  in  their  turn. 

"  Sir,  Samuel,"  he  continued, "  suc- 
ceeded last  year  in  repealing  the  sta- 
tute which  took  away  benefit  of  cler- 
gy from  offenders  stealing  privately 
from  the  person  $  and  he  states,  that 
the  beneficial  effect  of  his  success  is 
already  apparent.  As  the  law  before 
stood,  there  had  been  few  committals 
or  prosecutions  for  such  offences ;  bat 
now  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
the  house,  that  committals  and  prose- 
cutions had  increased,  and  he  doubted 
not  but  that  abundant  convictions  and 
punishments  would  ensue  ;  and  he  dis^ 
tinctly  gave  us  to  understand,  that  if 
the  present  bills  should  pass,  and  his 
improved  systemof  management  should 
be  thus  extended  to  other  departments 
of  depredation,  to  houses,  shops^  ships, 
barges,  lighters,  iK^iarfs,  quays,  and 
bleaching  grounds,  he  was  persuaded 
the  same  beneficial  results  might  be 
expected ;  a  happy  multiplication  of 
committals,  prosecutions,  convictions, 
and  punishments,  and  a  mighty  con- 
gregation of  constables,  witnesses,  pro- 
secutors, criminals,  juries  and  znagL* 
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stnitea  perpetually  at  work»  adding 
new  lustre  to  the  glories  of  their  coun- 
try, and  new  energy  to  its  productive 
enorts.  Sir,  I  wiS  not  glance  at  the 
fallacious  grounds  of  his  exidtation. 
I  will  not  hint  that  there  may  have 
been  more  committals  and  prosecutions 
for  picking  pockets,  because  there  have 
been  more  pockets  picked ;  a  fact,  in- 
deed, not  merely  known  to  the  officers 
of  police,  but,  I  believe,  to  every  man 
who  hears  me.  But  I  will  say  gene- 
rally, that  a  system  of  penal  jurispru- 
dence which  should  have  t*he  effect  of 
busyine  a  large  mass  of  the  people 
in  crimmal  prosecutions,  misemploying 
their  time,  their  thoughts,  and  lessen- 
ing their  productive  labour,  would  be 
the  greatest  of  curses,  and  not  a  bless- 
ing. Even  if  such  a  system  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  number  of  crimes, 
which  I  deny,  I  say  it  would  be  buy- 
ing  exemption  from  crime  too  dear. 
The  end  and  object  of  law.is  the  pre- 
rention  of  evil;  laws  are  a  terror  to 
evil-doers ;  the  basis  of  wise  laws  is 
.  the  maxim — metus  ad  omnes^  pcena  ad 
vaucos*  Indeed,  so  erroneous  is  it  to 
imagine  that  wise  laws  are  evidenced 
•  by  the  multitude  of  prosecutions,  con- 
victions, and  punishments,  which  ^w 
out  of  them,  that  the  very  opposite  is 
the  truth.  The  perfection  of  a  penal 
law  would  be,  that  it  should  never  be 
executed ;  that  the  terrors  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  evil  $  that 
the  fear  should  be  so  operative  on  the 
mindsof  all,  that  the  punishment  should 
extend  to  none ;  that  the  result  should 
be,  not  only  metus  ad  omnes^  poena 
adpaucosy  but  poena  ad  nuUos,  But 
these  things  are  impossible ;  human  in- 
firmity permits  not  such  results.  Laws, 
however,  are  erroneously  said  to  be  a 
4ead  letter,  merely  because  they  may 
not  have  been  enforced  by  prosecutions, 
convictions,  and  punishments.  Such 
laws  live  in  the  manners,  habits,  and 
opinions  of  the  people;  they  live  in 
tht  rules  and  maxims  of  their  life.  The  / 


silent,  invisible  operation  of  the  laws  it 
much  more  effectual  for  good,  than  the 
busy  andbustling  activity,  which  would 
keep  them  always  in  sight  and  in  mo- 
tion, working  away  in  courts  of  judica- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  the  buz  and  dust 
of  prosecutors  and  constables,  witnesses 
and  juries,  magistrates  and  spectators. 
**  Though  laws  o{>erate  principally  by 
the  silent  and  invisible  working  or  the 
terror  of  their  sanctions,  yet  the  nature 
and  amount  of  this  terror,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  punishment  threat- 
ened, must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
A  punishment  can  never  be  too  mild» 
provided  it  answer  the  end  proposed, 
which  is  the  prevention  of  some  de- 
scription of  action  materially  prejudi- 
cial to  the  community :  I  say  materially 
prejudicial ;  for  actions  only  slightly 
inconvenient  to  the  community  ought 
not  to  be  the  object  of  penal  laws,  but 
should  be  left  to  the  controul  of  man- 
ners and  morals.  But  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  would  materially  de- 
stroy the  well-being  of  the  community, 
the  sanction  of  the  law  must  be  such, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
actions ;  for  human  laws  proceed  from 
hunaan  necessities,  and  are  not  refer- 
able to  abstract  ideas  of  justice,  or  to 
any  supposed  scale  of  proportionate  re- 
tribution of  so  much  suffering  for  so 
much  guilt.  Indeed,  the  legal  code 
and  the  moral  code  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  contrary.  In  Jbro  conscu 
entuBi  the  greater  the  temptation  the 
morevenial  the  offence;  mforohumano^ 
the  greater  the  temptation  the  greater 
must  be  the  punishment,  to  deter  from 
the  action.  In  truth,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  two  codes  is  different.  The 
moral  code  respects  the  agent,  the  le- 
gal code  the  act.  The  agent  is  justi- 
fied by  his  motives,  though  the  act  is 
injurious  ;  but  the  act,  if  materially  in- 
jurious, must  be  prevented  by  punish- 
ment ;  though  the  doer  of  the  act,  at 
far  as  his  motives  are  concerned,  may, 
in^ro  comcientidPf  be  deserving  of 
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prabe  ratlicr  ihan  puiii^wciit  But 
whenever  the  huoian  tribmial,  in  the 
application  of  the  legal  code,  by  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  the  moral  code,  is 
f£fe  to  adapt  the  decree  of  punish- 
ment to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  agent, 
it  is  very  soothing  and  consolatory  to 
our  minds.  Human  tribunals  should 
be  so  constituted,  as  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  abundantly  of  the  aid  of  the 
moral  code.  And  yet  it  is  singular, 
that  those  who  have  speculated  most 
upon  the  improvement  of  penal  laws, 
should  endeavour,  by  excluding  dis- 
cretion,  and  by  antecedent  definitions, 
*to  banish  the  moral  code,  and  render 
the  legal  code  all  in  all.  This  is  in- 
"deed  to  enhance  the  evils  of  human 
laws,  which,,  growing  out  of  human 
necessities,  depart  from  abstract  ideas 
of  justice.  If  a  man  is  within  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  under  their  system, 
which  vainly  attempts  prospectively 
to  define  every  varied  farm  and  quality 
of  each  act,  he  must  saS&r  the  penalty. 
Nothing  is  intrusted  to  wise  and  mod 
men.  rlven^pardon  is  excluded  from 
the  theories  oi  those  speculators,  who, 
considering  pardon  as  a  dispensing  with 
the  law,  would  tear  this  jewel  from  the 
British  crown.  There  mav  be,  indeed 
there  must  be,  cases,  in  which  human 
aecessities  nrast  compel  the  moral  code 
to  depart  from  the  human  tribunal)  and 
the  dread  sanction  of  the  human  law 
most  be  enforced  on  him,  who»  as  a 
moral  ag^t,  may  little  deserve  punish- 
neiit.  These  are  fearful  contempla- 
tions, which  oblige  us  to  harden  our 
liearts.  Onr  reason  approves,  but  our 
eyes  weep.  I  have  deep  and  trembling 
■easations  on  these  subjects,  but  I  can- 
not express  them.  No  inuige  to  my 
ttind  is  so  awful,  as  that  of  man  sitdng 
in  judgement  upon  man.  Though  im- 
perious necessity  stares  me  in  the  face, 
fmd  commands  the  dreadful  duty  to  be 
peiformed,  I  still  exclaim,  who  are  we 
ikatt  we  shouki  judge  one  another  ?  I 
ieel  be9t  down  and  overcome  by  the 


sense  of  InnnaB  infirmity,  of  bnntn^ 
ignorance,  and  of  our  miserable,  nar* 
row,  ^d  imperfect  views.  Nothing 
supports  me,  nothing  consoles  me,  ^t 
a  trust  in  the  other  and  mighti^  prin- 
ciples, in  ^e  other  and  msghtier  wis- 
doni)  in  the  other  and  mightier  meMto, 
which  govern  the  affairs  of  men. 

«  God  forbid  that  British  kw«,  dr 
British  institutions,  should  ev^  be 
supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  pre- 
conceived systems ;  or  should  ^ver,  at 
any  time,  be  cut  and  carved  so  tis  t6 
be  squared  to  any  man's  preconceived 
systems !  The  moment  We  so  deem  of 
them,  or  so  dabble  with  them,  our  M- 
bertks  and  happiness  are  'at  an  end. 
No  man  can  be  less  dnposed  than  I 
am  to  undervalue  the  works  of  theo- 
retic vmters  on  these  subjects.  I  hate 
read  much  of  their  reasoning  vnth  de- 
light and  instruction.  Such  contem- 
plations sooth,  cleanse,  and  refre^ 
the  mind.  We  seem  to  breathe  mcfre 
sweetly  and  freely,  when  no  long^  Pi 
Jiece  Ramtdh  sed  in  rq^MioA  Plat9' 
nis.  1  do  not  complain  of  the  tlv^ 
ries,  but  of  their  misapplication.  These 
theories  find  their  vray,  from  the  9pt^  . 
culative  works  of  the  abstract  reason- 
ers,  even  into  the  petitions  which  now 
lie  on  the  table  of^  the  house.  There 
are  two  pedtions  now  on  the  taUe ; 
one  from  the  master  calicio-printers  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  the  other 
from  the  proprietors  of  bleaohiifg 
grounds  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  • 
petitioners  are  divided  in  local  situa- 
tion, but  not  in  sentiment ;  for  both 
petitions  are  Word  for  word  the  san^. 
Both  request  us,  in  due  conformity  to 
the  theories,  to  substitute  certainty  fbr 
severity  of  punishment.  They  seeita 
to  think  it  is  only  necessary  for  them 
to  ask  for  us  to  give  :  and  molt  hafi- 
py  should  I  be  to  comply  wkh  the  re- 
quest, if  it  was  in  human  competency 
to  grant  the  boon.  Assuredly,  if  every 
misdeed  was  sure  to  be  punpshed,  it 
would  not  be  secesaary  dwt  pai^b- 
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roent  should  be  sev^fe ;  aftd  the  cer- 
tainty elm  adequat^pimisliaieiit  ni^gltf 
aleme  be  sufficafiot  to  repii^  the  of- 
fence.   But.  haw  ca&  thiit  be  in  human 
affam  ?^  If  when.  I  stretched  out  ray 
ha^id  tOi  do    eyil»  an  iayistbk  hand 
8]iu>te  me^  it  might  not  be  neceisary 
that  it  should  strilee  bard,  or  strilae 
often.     If»  £pora  the  perversity  of  ray 
patsioiH  I  should  still  persist,  aad  thie 
bhawa  were  to  become  more,  frequent 
and  raore^  scveiae,  I  am  nevertl^ksa 
wilUiig  to  h(ope,  that  raild  and  certain 
chastisement  would  be  abuodfluitlysn^ 
ficient  to  keep  me  within  the  path  of 
my  duty.  But,  inhuman  affairs,  where 
is  this  invisibie  hand  ?  How  am  wese«> 
cure-c^tamty  of  puniduaent?  Cer^-^ 
tainty  of  punishment  implkscfrtaiaty 
of  detection,  certainty  of  prosecution, 
cerftaSBty^  sufident  l^d  evidence^ 
and  of  witnesses  disposed  to  gire  it, 
certaaaty  of  conviction,  and  of  the  cor- 
rect viewa  and  clearness  of  understand- 
ing of  the  judge  and  the  jury,  certain^ 
ty  in.  the  di^osition  and  intelligence 
ofv  those  to  i^om  it  is>  intrusted,  to 
qua^~  the-  c^ratjon  of   the  laws. 
Howv  '1.  repeat  it^  c:m  we  secure  this 
cetiaaintyj  Sir,  I  sadly  fear  that  hu- 
main  hu¥S,  proceeding  upon  human  ne- 
cesttties,  and  not  nppn  abstract  idoM 
of  jua^^,  musty  to  secure  the  end  and 
object  of  those  laws,  condensate  by 
the  seventy  of  their  sanctions  for  the 
uncertainty  of  their  execution.    The 
maguitude  of  the  threat  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  die  UBceitainty,  and  to 
the  distance  of  the  penod  at  which'  it 
may  be  earned  into  effect,  and  to  the 
degree  of  probability  of  its  never  be^ 
ing  carried  (into  effect  at  alL    Human 
laws-must  be  soxoatrived,  that  crimi* 
nala  must  feel  that  they  will  be  losers ; 
they  must  feel  that  crime  is  not  » 
pvontabte  trade';  and  without  severe 
sanctions,,  it  ia  not  easy  to  conceive. a 
more  profitable  trade.    There  ave  ma- 
ny cases  where  a  criminal  would  be  a 
gUQQTy  €s^»  though  detected  and  pu« 


nished*  But  how  enomoua  are  baa 
^ns,  when  the  uncertaint^r  of  detec* 
ti6n,  prosecution,  &c.  &c.  is  taken  in* 
to  account.  It  is  500  to  1,  that  he  ia 
never  detected.  It  is  100  to  1,  that 
the  legal  evidence  is  insufficient,  fire. 
&€.,  and  1 0  to  I,  on  many  other  events. 
These  chances  must  be  counterbahm- 
ced  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
terrMB  ci  the  threat.  In  free  coun« 
tries,  these  severe  sanctions  are  the 
more  necessary,  from  the  jealousy 
which  subsists  as  to  that  perpetuu 
superintendence  and  controul,  which 
in  countries  differently  constituted^ 
lessens  the  number  of  crimes;  From 
the  nature  of  laws  and  from  the  elabo- 
rate and  scrupulous  process  by  which 
they  are  administered ;  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  nnanners,  habits,  character^ 
customs,  and  opinions,  severe  sanctiona 
have  found  their  way  into  our  code* 
We  should  not  be  verjr  fond  of  the  in- 
visible hand,  which  should  check  the 
pen  while  it  wat  writing,  and  not  after 
It  had  written ;  and  the  hand,  while  it 
was  acting)  and  not  after  it  luuiacted» 
lest  actions  should  ripen  into  crimes- 
destroying  thus  all  freeagrency,  and  of 
course  all  the  energies  of  rirtue.  These 
characteristic  di&rences,  in  nature» 
mode  of  operation,  and  in  immediate 
and  remote  effect,  between  penal  aad 
preventive  justice,  abundantly  manifest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  treestate% 
vriiere  it  will  be  found,  that  the  lessen* 
ing  of  penal  sanctions  has  led  to  the 
muhiplnEation  of  preventive  means,  and  / 
thos»  by  the  introducing  of  maxinu  of 
jurisprudence,  and  modes-of  action  un* 
suked  to  free  states,  by  the  gradual . 
progress  of  human  affairo,  the  charac- 
ter of)  the  nation  has  altned  and  con- 
formed itself  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  ita  maxims.  So  tlmt 
the  taking  off  of  penal  restraints,  whicb 
would  natimdly  seem  to  increase  free-- 
dom  and  happiness,  has  in  fact  been 
found  to  have  destroyed  them  both^ 
T3ie  preanAl^  of  the  bill  sutes,  that 
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the  act  of  the  12th  Anne  <  had  not 
been  found  effectual  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  crimes  therein  mentioned ;' 
that  is,  that  a  certain  hiwhas  not  been 
found  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  a 
certain  crime.  Why  !  virhat  law  ever 
was  ?  Is  it  meant,  that  there  are  more 
robberies  committed  in  houses  now 
than  there  were  in  Queen  Anne's  time  ? 
It  would  be  very  strange  4f  there  were 
not,  considering  the  great  increase  of 
population,  and  the  still  greater  in- 
crease of  houses,  and  in  tne  amount 
and  value  of  personal  property.  The 
supporters  of  the  bill  say  the  law  is 
nominally  too  severe,  practically  not 
severe  enough.  It  is  the  practical  re- 
sult of  a  law  which  gives  its  real  ope- 
ration. In  order  to  make  it  practical- 
ly more  severe,  we  must  make  it  no- 
minally less  severe.  The  criminal  looks 
to  practical  results.  In  his  meditations 
he  reflects,  that  prosecutors  decHne 
prosecuting,  juries  acquit,  judges  mi- 
tigate, kings  pardon,  nobody  is  ever 
hanged.  It  roiffht  be  observed,  that 
this  ia  rather  a  whimsical  series  of  sup- 
posed facts  ;  for  juries  could  not  ac- 
quit, unless  prosecutors  prosecuted  ; 
judges  could  not  mitigate,  unless  ju- 
ries convicted ;  and  kings  could  not , 
pardon,  unless  judges  passed  sentence. 
But  let  us  imagine  and  admit  the  cri- 
minal to  be  moved  and  seduced  by  the 
instigation  of  a  strange  species  of  logic, ' 
and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
he  may  safely  persist  in  his  courses. 
What  are  the  meditations  of  the  pro- 
secutor on  this  same  notable  series  of 
supposed  facts  ?  He  also  reflects,  ju- 
ries acquit,  judges  mitigate,  kings  par- 
'  don— and  what  ?  That  nobody  is  ever 
hanged  ? — No.  He  is  seized  with  a  fit 
of  trembling,  on  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  every  body  is  hanged ; 
and  be,  of  course,  declines  to  prose- 
cute* So  that  from  the  same  premi- 
ses they  arrive  at  different  conclusions ;  ^ 
the  one  that  nobody  is  hanged,  and 
the  other  that  every  body  is  hanged ; 


and  thus  the  one,  devoid  of  terror, 
continues  his  depredations,  and  the 
other,  full  of  terror,  forbears  to  prose- 
cute.    Supposing  these  premises  from 
which  prosecutors  and  criminals  rea- 
son to  be  correct,  it  would  not  be  very- 
easy,  according  to  any  theory  of  our 
passions,  to  explain  how  it  happens 
that  they  arrive  at  such  different  con*- 
elusions.     The  problem  is  not  worth 
solving,  for  neither  the  criminal  nor  the 
prosecutor  do  in  fact  so  reason  or  so 
act.     Prosecutors,  naturally  enough, 
are  unwillinj^  to  prosecute.     Men  do 
not  even  enforce  their  civil  rights  by 
legal  process.    They  acquiesce  in  ciw 
injuries,  injuries  often  of  considerable 
magnitude,  sooner  than  incur  all  the  • 
harassing  and  uneasy  circumstances  of  - 
suits  at  law.     But  is  the  civil  code  * 
therefore  useless,  because  men  decline  • 
to  call  it  into  action  ?   Indeed  it  is 
much  more  conducive  to  the  general 
happiness  of  the  community,  that  men  ■ 
should  occasionally  acquiesce  in  evil, 
and  should  temporize,  manage,  miti- 
gate,   compromise,    than    that  they  * 
should  be  always  appealing  to  the  con- 
tentious intervention  of  the^law**  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  community,  that  every 
crime  should  be  prosecuted,  and  no- 
thing left  to  morals  and  workings  of 
men's  hearts  towards  each  other.  So 
also  as  to  witnesses,     l^tnesses  keep 
out  of  the  way  in  civil  cases,  as  well 
as  in  criminal,  from  delicacy,  indolence, 
pusillanimity  ;  and  they  always  endea- 
vour to  assign,  and  often  succeed  in 
assigning,  some  reason  ^ich  may  be 
creditable.     With  many,  the  dread  of 
fatigue,  inconvenient  hours,  bad  air, 
confinement,  weighs  much. '  To  some^ 
the  mere  circumstance  of  appearing  in 
court,  all  eyes  and  ears  Erected  to- 
wards them,  the  forms  of  examination 
and  cross  examination,  seem  perfectly 
terrific.    To  all  they  are  very  irksome 
and  unpleasant.     How  frequently  do 
we  find  prosecutors  declining  to  pro- 
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jecute,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor^  and 
even  in  cases  of  great  personal  injury. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  duty  of  prose- 
cuting^ 18  on^  of  the  burthens  imposed 
on  individuals  by  the  system  of  British 
jurisprudence  ;   and  none  of  us  are 
quite  8o  fond  of  our  duties  as  we  are 
of  our  riffhts.     Indeed  every  man  who 
has  ever  had  the  painful  tasK  of  prose- 
cution .imposed  upon  him,  must  too 
well  Know  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.     This  is  true,  with 
reference  even  to  the  more  opulent 
part  of  the  community,  and  to  those 
who  may  have  leisure ;  but  ili^ith  the 
lower  orders,  the  sense  of  the  evil  is 
aggravated  by  the  expence  and  loss  of 
time,  the  removal  from  their  families, 
and  other  inconveniences.  These  very 
irksome  and  uneasy  circumstances  ap- 
ply equally  to  witnesses.  They  apply 
also,  m  great  measure,  even  to  the  ju- 
rymen, and  to  all  who  in  any  way  at- 
tend the  administration  of  the  laws. 
And  yet  my  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend  hopes  to  increase  generally 
thrcMighout  the  community  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  by  multiplying  the 
causes  by  which  happiness  is  destroy- 
ed.    The  object  of  the  bills  is  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  property,  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  depredation 
on  property.     But  property  itself  is 
but  one  mean  of  happiness,  and  it  is 
in  vain  we  render  that  mean  of  happi- 
ness, more  secure,  if,  by  so  doing,  we 
subtract  a  greater  amount  of  happiness 
in  another  place  by  the  operation  of 
other  causes*     I,  however,  distinctly 
deny  that  his  bills  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  rendering  property  more  secure ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  they  would  at  once 
render  property  less  secure,  and  men 
more  miserable.     As   the   law    now 
stands,  the  person  who  feels  the  dispo- 
tttion  working  in  his  mind  to  commit 
die  crime,  endeavours  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  his  danger.     He  finds  his 
views  vei*y  indistinct.     He  finds  every 
where  confusiooi  uncert^ty,  and  ob- 


scurity. A  kind  of  darkness  seems 
to  envelope  him.  The  terror  of  the 
law  swells  in  his  imagination.  The 
haze  magnifies  it.  He  cannot  measure 
its  size  or  shape.  When  we  know  the 
extent  of  a  danger,  how  much  of  our 
apprehension  immediately  disappears  ? 
I  well  remember  the  difiFerent  sensation 
which  I  experienced,  on  first  hearing 
that  for  such  an  act  a  person  might 
be  transported  ;  but  for  such  an  act 
he  might  be  hanged.  The  idea  of  be- 
ing transported  conveyed  Httle  terror  ; 
I  was  able  to  measure  and  comprehend 
it ;  but  the  other  idea  was  indefinite 
and  truly  terrible.  I  even  doubt  whe- 
ther the  phrase,  *  might '  be  hanged, 
did  not  agitate  the  feelings  more,  than 
if  the  phrase  used  had  been  *  must '  be 
hanged.  To  youn^  minds,  on  which 
the  silent  and  invisible  workings  of  the 
law  are  most  operative,  in  the  forming 
of  habits,  manners,  and  character,  when 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  no- 
velty is  ardent,  the  idea  of  being  sent 
to  new  and  distant  climes  conveys  few 
terrors,  even  to  those  who  are  happily 
tied  and  connected  to  the  society  of 
their  native  soil.  How  little,  there- 
fore, can  such  an  idea  operate  on  those 
who  are  loose  upon  the  world.  It  is 
one  thing  to  present  to  the  imagination 
of  a  boy  consequences,  which  seem  to 
open  to  his  view  new  and  interesting 
scenes  of  adventure,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  to  present  to  his  imagination 
that  last  consequence,  which  awfully 
closes  the  scene  of  adventure  for  ever. 
Let  us  study  ourselves,  and  commune 
with  our  own  hearts :  do  not  let  ut 
first  create  in  our  imaginations  a  new 
man,  and  then  make  laws  to  fit  hinu 
But  if  authority  could  be  wanted,  or 
necessary,  on  such  a  subject,  I  am  ena- 
bled to  state  distinctly  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  criminals  do  so  reason,  so  feel, 
and  so  act.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this, 
from  conversations  I  have  lately  had 
with  a  person  of  high  trust,  not  long 
since,  in  our  settlement  at  Botany  Bay. 
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<<  The  house  may  not  be  aware,  that 
aa  the  crown  has  its  police  officers  and 
law  officers  for  the  security  of  persons 
and  property,  so  also  have  those,  who 
prey  on  persons  and  property,  their 
jmbHc  offices  and  law  officers.  They 
have  their  attorney  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral as  well  as  the  king.  The  general 
ol)ject  of  the.  questions  put  to  their 
learned  advisers,  is  to  ascertain  how 
snch  and  such  acts  may  be  done,  so  aa 
to  avoid  the  operation  of  those  statutes 
'  which  take  away  the  benefit  of  cler^. 
As  soon  as  the  bearing  and  operation 
of  the  law  had  been  explained,  and 
the  several  distinctions  completely  un- 
derstood, and  it  was. found  that  the 
project,  if  executed  in  a  particular 
manner,  would  only  amount  to  a  sim* 
pie  transportable  felony,  the  adventure 
was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Their  great  reliance  always  was,  that 
they  should  not  be  discovered  at  ally 
which  their  practice  and  dexterity  ren* 
dered  almost  a  certainty,  or  even  if 
there  might  be  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  them,  that  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  le^  evidence.  No  branch 
of  the  law  was  more  studied  than  the 
law  of  evidence.  These  w«re  the. 
gveat  points  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed,^  and^  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  they  knew  they  should 
only  have  to  pay  avisit  to  Harry,  Tom» 
or  Sue,  or  some  old  acquaintance  be- 
Tond  sea,  wko  had  so  mismanaged  their 
business  as  to  ha^  been  stupid,  and 
unlucky  enouffh  to  have  been  detect- 
ed, prosecuted^  convicted,  and  transu 
ported.  '  This  was  thesort  of  language 
iwnnMf  hdd  by  all  the  convicts  with- 
whom  mv  informant  had  occasionally 
conversed  on  such  subjects  during  the 
time  of  his  holding  a  public  situation 
in  that  country.  But  he  remembered 
having  learned  from  one,  in  particular, 
a  whimsical  anecdote,  rejecting  gi^t 
doubts,  and  difficuldes,  and  discord- 
ancy in  opinion,  between  their  attor- 
ney and  soiicitor-gcBerali  aad  their 


other  law  ofiesn,  whom  a>  eai^-  tm 
which  the  ooavicft  beloogedyhad  C0tfb 
suited  as-  to  the  safest  oEiode  of  rob- 
bing waggons.  All  sorts  of  iutrin^ 
cies  presented  theoMelvesv  afld^>MftdKk 
itics  anddistiactioM  (wheth^well-or 
ill-founded  matters  not)  about  robWng 
waggoM  on  the  bigbway',  in  mackMH 
at  rest,  at  inn  doors,  in  inb  yanis,  Otti* 
der  sheds,  or  not  under  skeds,<&c.  dic^ 
Nobody  could  understand  the  subject; 
Nobody  felt  certain  what  the  coiim£> 
quences  would  be.  Vfbtat  wnt  tfa» 
effect  of  this  unoevtainty,  tWs  <x>aia^ 
sion,-this  obscurity,  tkis-unkniMm  dttl(- 
ger,  of  v^ch  they  could  not  caicrnkto 
the  extent  ?  Why,  that  the  poor  wa** 
gons  escaped  scot  free.  Nobody  wowl 
venture  to  touch  them.  Such  art  the 
admissions,  suel^  the  statements,  and 
such  the  nsodds  of  reasoning  aiidof 
acting  of  those  miserable  mM^  <MK 
whose  miads^  the^  laws  are  t#<>pmt^ 
And  if  the  minds  of  those  wh^  am  prae* 
tisedin  depredatiooso  reason,  how  dMeb 
more  so  wil  the  minde  of-  thode  wfcv 
are  for  the  first  time  medka<^ng.t^dteA 
part  fn»ithe  path  of  theii^  duty.  Such 
then  is  the  authority  of  the  crim^m^ 
thensselves.  Wliat  is-^  the  authority 
of  those  who,  from^  theii*  judicial  tktisat* 
tkms,  are  almost?  da^*  in*  the  haibit-of 
observingi  how 'the  laws  opemte  tqpOii 
the  mind?  I  appeal  to  them  as* wk* 
nesses.  Tfa<f  law^  offleers^  of  the  city 
of  London  have  been<  asked,  whttthan 
been  the  effect  of  the  act  of  ^Mnaient 
which  took  away  capita  punishinentA 
from  privately  steaMng  from  thfe  pet^' 
son ;  and  they  have  ^swered^  tlmfe  the 
effect  has  been  to  increase  the  nimber 
of  offenders,  and  consequently  th^  nutf* 
her  of  condctions }  that  theoffenceof 
Isu'ceny  from  the  person  has  rert  muek 
increased  since  the  repeal  of  tne  sCi« 
tute ;  that  offenders  bave  bteome  more 
numerous,  more  united  in  gangs,  and 
that  they  cany  on  their  deprivations 
more  systemaUcaRy,  and  with  greater 
boldneei.  They^hm  bee&asktd|^wteit 
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crimes  ate  most  prenlent,  and  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  guarded  against ;  aod  tlief 
MLj  that  the  crimes  most  prevalent  in  , 
the  city  of  Lo&don  and  countv  of  Mid- 
dlesexy  and  which  are  most  difficult  to 
be  guarded  against)  are  stealing  to  the  . 
amount  of  40s.  in  a  dwelling-house* 
and  stealing  to  the  amount  of  5s.  pri- 
Yttdj  in  a  shop.  Offenders  for  steal- 
ing in  a  dwelling-house  are  nearly  as 
nunaerous  as  aU  the  other  offenders 
subject  to  capital  punishment.  Larce- 
nies from  the  person,  and  from  shops 
and:  warehouses,  are  arrived  to  a  very 
high  pitch  ;  but  above  all,  larcenies 
bora  dwdling-hoHseSy  and  those  par- 
ticularly through  the  agency  of  menial 
servants.  They  have  been  asked,  if  it 
is  advisable  or  safe  to  take  ofiF  the  ca- 
pital punishment  from  these  offences ; 
their  answer  is,  that  it  would  be  ve- 
rv  uoadvisable  and  very  unsafe ;  and 
that,  in  the  present  depraved  state  of 
the  domestic  and  other  servants  in  the 
metropolis,  they  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive any  measure  more  bi^  with  mis- 
chirf'tocverv  private  housekeeper,  and 
to  every  tradesman.—- Such,  then,  are 
th^  views  which  these  intelligent  and 
experienced  magistrates  have  of  this 
•ubject. 

«  The  system  which  attempts  to  af- 
fix prospecdvely  an  exact  punishment 
to  an  exact  offence^  antecedently  en- 
deavouring to  define  every  shade  of 
distinction  which  a  case  may  receive 
from  its  circumstances,  trusting  no- 
thing to  the  discretion  of  the  wise  and 
the  good,  and  thus  presumptuously 
makmg  the  human  code  all  in  all,  hard- 
ens men's  hearts,  and  destroys  all  mo- 
ral sentiments.  Criminals  become  so- 
ber calculators,  and  know  how  to  mea- 
^sure  and  weigh,  and  appreciate  the 
quantities  on  each  side  of  their  equa^ 
tiQn.  Sir,  I  am  not  anxious  to  enooura^ 
the  breed  of  these  senior  wranglers  u 
crime.  Bv  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
men  feel  that  the  severity  of  the  law 
is  never  )ikely  to  visit  them,  unless 

'  TQfc.  IV.  PART  I. 


their  actions  evinee  moral  deprava- 
tion, atrocious  malignity,  or  confirm- 
ed habits  of  evil.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  forms  the  character  of  a  peo« 
pie.  Laws>  customs,  manners^  habits, 
character,  act  and  re-act  upon  ead| 
other.  They  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully blended  together ;  operating 
at  once  as  both  cause  and  consequence. 
Our  system  has  formed  the  character 
of  the  people.  And  what  a  people  t 
Those  can  best  speak  of  them  who  best 
know  them.  Oh  1  let  us  pause  before 
we  introduce  changes,  founded  on  new 
maxims,  derived  from  other  sources, 
applicable  to  other  states  of  societr» 
and[  supported  by  doctrines  avowedly 
calling  m  question  the  whole  frame  and 
policy  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  I 
JDo  not  let  us  think  meanly  of  our- 
selves, or  suffer  others  to  imagine  that 
we  are  savage,  unfeeling,  i^orant  bar- 
barians,  who  know  nothing  either  of 
the  principles  of  legislation,  or  of  thi^ 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice* 
Are  we  to  cast  about  for  instructors 
on  such  subjects  ?  We  are  a  nation 
grown  grey  in  the  contemplation  of 
moral,  legal,  and  political  truths.  No 
country  on  earth  has  had  so  many 
minds,  for  such  a  series  of  years,  enga- 
ged in  such  contemplations,  and  in  at- 
tempts, by  every  species  of  arrange- 
ment,  moral,  legal,  and  political,  to 
increase  the  liberty  and  hi^piness  of 
the  people.  How  comes  it  Uien  that 
our  laws  are  severe  ?  It  is  because  we 
love  freedom  and  happiness ;  because 
we  are  jealous  of  previous  restraint  and 
controul  of  our  actions  ;  because  we 
wish  to  avoid  the  teasing  vigilance  of 
the  perpetual  superintendence  of  the 
law ;  because  we  would  not  purchase 
.exemption  from  crime  by  the  loss  of 
virtue.  If,  from  the  want  of  this  su^ 
perintendence  and  cbntroid,  crimes  are ' 
more  difficult  to  detect ;  if,  from  the 
nature  of  our  modes  of  trial,  and  from 
the  scrupulous  and  jealous  exactness 
with  which  testimony  is  scrutinizedf 
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orhniMh  are  with  more  ^fioultr  con* 
^ricted,  and  we  have  beeo  thua<ri>lrged 
|K>  counterhalanoe  these  tnconTeaieneea 
by  the  terror  of  aeverer  sanctionsy  tuck 
aancttoaa  are  tlie  price  we  pay  for  ^n^ 
Hberticf »  And  chearfally  oi^ht  wa 
to  pay  this  prioet  even  though  we  were 
convinced  that,  by  other  courses  of 
action,  we  niight  have  fewer  crimes* 
But  have  we  failed  m  obtaining  the 
objects  we  have  sought  ^  We  have 
'Cvery  way  attained  them.  We  have 
formed  the  character  of  a  people, 
>i^ich  I  win  not  trust  oiyself  t^  de- 
acribe,  bvt  which  I  trust  1  shall  never 
live  to,  see  altered.  Have  severe  laws 
made  tts  cruel,  or  huinbled  or  bro* 
I:en  dow»  our  spirit  f  Are  we  mean> 
creeping,  and  overawed  ?  I  never  look 
at  the  people  without  feelings  of  re- 
spect, aftectioa,  and  admiration,  which 
overcome  me.  Kind,  generous*  mag^ 
nanimous,  resolute,  yet  full  of  compas- 
aion  $  with  a  courage  dauntless  and  in* 
exhaustible,  but  with  hearts  tender  as 
the  bosom  of  a  dove.  Let  us  took 
at  the  people  and  pause.  Even  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  their  character 
to  which  the  bitt  now  under  consider- 
ation more  inunediately  relates  $  I  as* 
^ertf.  that  thereis  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  m  people  among  whom  the  pro*- 
pensity  to  thieve  prevmls  so  little  ^  not- 
irithstandiag  the  immense  amount  an^ 
value  of  our  personal  property,  which 
ourcommercial  prosperity  has  amassed, 
and  which  the  nature  of  our  commeN 
dal  habits  and  intercourse  necessarily 
aBsplays  and  exposes  to  depredation. 
Sir,  I  repeat  that  vre  have  every  way 
attained  our  objeet ;  we  have  attained 
ftt  once  the  benefit  of  the  terror  of 
human  law,  proceeding  from  human 
necessities,  and  the  benefit  of  the  mo- 
rdllaw,  proceeding  from  justice.  As 
in  our  political  institutions  we  have 
aucceeded  in  unit  me  res  oUm  dUiocM* 
iikSf  mperium  et  UberUu  ;  so  in  our 
aystem  oi  jurisprudence  we  .have  suc- 
ceeded k  ttttitiBg  thM>g«  ftdl  asdift- 


cult  to  reconcile,  Lett  €t  Aofsftif ,  Wm 
have  fashioned  and  taught  a  people  t^ 
respect  the  law  of  the  land^  without 
having  at  the  same  tiuEie  weakened  their 
sentiments  either  of  honour  or  morali* 
ty.  Shall  we  introduce  new  mazimainto 
our  jurisprudence,  and  risk  altering  tha 
character.of  such  a  people  i  I  earnest* 
ly  conjure  the  house  to  pause,  as  they 
prize  liberty,  as  they  priae  benavolence^ 
and  that  real  humanity  which  sacks  hy 
enlarged  views  to  increase  the  sum  o! 
human  happiness.  I  conjure  them  to 
pause,  as  they  love  the  people,  aa  they 
admire  their  character,  and  as  they 
would  keep  alive  for  ever  in  their  hearts 
that  lofty,  fearless,  iadependent  vmrkf 
the  best  f^nit  of  our  Lberties,  and  the 
surest  foundation  of  individual  happi* 
neu,  and  of  the  nation^s  glory,  proSf 
perity,  and  power." 

This  admirable  reasoning  wtU  ap» 
pear  unanswerable  to  those  persona 
who  are  capable  of  considering  an  iai^ 
portant  subject  in  all  itsbeamngs*  But 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly  declared  that  ««the 
greater  part  of  the  speech  was  so  dark 
and  abstruse,  that  he  must  be  excused 
from  answering  k»  actually  because  he 
did  not  understand  it.*'  Mr  Frank* 
land  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
aaisunderstood,  as  if  he  were  blind  to 
every  defect  of  our  penal  code,  msA 
considered  it  in  all  its  parts  mcapaUe 
of  aokendm^nt.  ^<  Many  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  had  been  stated,**  he 
said,  **  well  deserved  consideration^  and 
admitted  of  appropriate  remedies.  The 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money  diouM 
be  provided  for  by  a  proportionate  al- 
teration in  the  law  t  and  in  the  caae  of 
ateahrjg  in  dwelling-hottses,  the  amount 
of  the  value  aught  be  raised  from  forty 
shillings  to  forty  ponnds.  He  had 
albo  sometimes  been  deposed  to  think 
that  the  prosecutor  might  be  permis- 
ted,  at  his  own  choice,  to  proceed 
either  for  the  simple  or  for  the  com- 
pound brceny.**  To  this  k  waa  wei 
answered  by  Mr  Percefid»  that  if  audi 
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mi  opikifl  yf9tt  givotfjH)  offence  would 
1^  md  ai  of  a  cipilal  nature ,  uukst 
B&m  tome  improper  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor.  But  the  ad- 
irooitetof  tlie  biM  controued  to  call  for 
IB  Innovation  which  woidd  change  die 
whok  character  and  natufe  of  the  tyS" 
tern }  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
•och  a  radidd  remedy^  they  dwelt  upon 
m  few  imperfections  which  might  be 
vemoved  by  a  dight  and  easy  akera* 
tioik.  Sir  Samuel  and  Mr  Abercromhy 
expatiated  upon  the  sin  of  peijury  com* 
flatted  by  those  jurymen  who  brin^  in 
their  vermct  below  tortyshillings,  when 
the  tiling  stolen  is  palpably  of  greater 
talue ;  and  Mr  Moms  told  a  story» 
whidi  noaybe  repeated  more  in  honour 
6f  Lord  Kenyon  than  in  disparage** 
flientofthelaw.  An  inteiesting  young 
woman  was  uied  for  robbery  in  a  dwel* 
HngJiouse:  it  was  her  first  offence^ 
and  80  many  circunftstances  of  extenu- 
ation aprpearedy  that  the  witnesses  ^ave 
th«ir  etidence  reluctantly,  and  the  jury 
^tiU  more  reluctantly  pronounced  her 
gwSitf*  When  Lord  Kenyon  came  to 
pass  -the  awful  8enten<^*of  the  law,  she 
fen  senseless  at  the  bar,  and  he,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  sensibility^  cried 
out  in  the  most  hurried  manner»<«  Good 
womaft>  I  da  not  mean  to  hang  you ; 
I  4o  net  mean  to  hang  you*  Will 
nobody  in  the  court  teu  her  I  do  not 
mean  to  hang  her  ?*'  Such  an  aaec^ 
dote  is  indeed  truly  honourable  to  him 
of  whomitierekted.  But  what  is  the 
inference  which  should  be  drawn  from 
hi  JuH  what  Mr  Perceval  suted  it 
to  be»  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
nent  if  judges  were  not  compeOed  to 
pass  sentence  of  dbsth  on  those  who 
«t  ^  time  of  passing  sentence  should 
not  be  thought  deserving  of  capital 
^fuotshment :  tlus>  and  simply  this,-^ 
it  farther  extension  of  that  dtscretiod- 
■ry  power  which  i§  so  properly  vested 
in  their  hands* 

The  bai  passed  by  a  fliajorily  of  79 
to  59 on  the  second  readingi  and  Mio 


8^  on  the  third.  The  four  other  biOi 
were  equally  successful.  The  tw« 
which  related  to  bleaching  grounds 
were  suffered  to  pass  in  3ie  Upper 
House,  on  account  of  the  petitioai 
from  those  persons  who  were  to  bt 
protected  by  the  law.  Lord  Ellen^ 
borough  opposed  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  others,  and  they  were 
thrown  out  by  27  voices  against  lOi 
A  bill  which  Lord  Redesdak  brought 
in  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtoit 
was  not  more  fortunate. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  Mdy  IQl 
<<  it  would  be  absolute  de- 
struction to  the  common  retail  deakrt 
in  trade ;  for  if  it  passed  into  a  law« 
a  debtor,  whatever  might  be  his  con* 
duct,  (provided  it  were  not  an  offence 
coming  under  the  description  of  okn 
taining  goods  by  false  pretences,) 
would  have  the  power  of  ctaipiiag  the 
benefit  of  it,  whereby  he  could  remain 
no  longer  in  prison  than  six  months. 
In  addressing  himself  to  their  lordships 
as  landh(dders,  he  wQuld  put  the  case  : 
Suppose  they  had  a  tenant  under  a 
lease,  and  he  was  to  injure  the  prenuses^ 
hew  down  the  trees,  destroy  a  family 
mansion,  plough  up  an  ancient  pasture^ 
and  use  means  which  rendered  the 
whole  estate  barren ;  in  short,  if  he 
were  to  commit  to  the  greatest  extent 
aH  the  acts  of  voluntary  waste,  what 
would  their  lordsliips  think  when,  by 
this  bill,  after  they  had  proceeded 
against  him  and  obtained  damages,  he 
could  surrender  his  effects,  and  after 
remaining  six  months  in  prison,  walk 
out  of  jau  and  laugh  at  his  creditors  ?'' 
£arl  Moira  replied,  ^  that  the  present 
system  of  practice  was  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish and  of  oppression  which  ought  to 
be  entirely  removed ;  the  soil  ought  to 
be  removed  from  under  it  before  any 
superstructureof  justice  could  be  erect- 
ed on  its  foundations.  If  the  house 
shotdd  abandon  every  mode  of  putting 
an  end  to  so  much  cruel  oppression^ 
their  character  would  be  covered  wkh 
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indelible  disgrace.  Let  all  the  evils 
which  Lord  EUenborough  had  ima- 
gined be  put  in  the  8cale>  and  all 
the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  in  the  others  and  the 
imagined  evils  (even  if  they  were  well 
founded)  would  be  as  a  feather  in  the 
balance.  Granting  that  such  a  case  of 
voluntary  waste,  as  has  been  stated,  de- 
served a  severer  punishment,  for  God's 
•ake  let  some  other  legislative  remedy 
he  provided ;  but  let  not  this  solita- 
ry objection  prove  fatal  to  a  measure 
which  would  afford  relief  to  so  many 
unfortunates^  Indeed  it  was  a  sys- 
tem contrary  to  all  the  general  prin- 
ciples ot  our  law,  that  an  individual 
ahould  have  it  in  his  power  to  hold 
in  prison  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  for 
an  unlimited  time,  at  his  own  will  and 
caprice." 

The  general  sense  of  the  house  was 
favourable  to  the  object  of  the  biU^ 
but  not  to  its  form.  Earl  Moira 
therefore  brought  in  a  bill 
June  64  for  the  temporary  relief  of 
insolvent  dt^btors,  meaning 
to  pursue  this  course  till  some  genersu 
and  comprehensive  measure  should  be 
effected.  Lord  EUenborough  objeot«- 
ed  to  it,  because  it  differed  material- 
ly from  former  acts  of  a  like  nature, 
extending  its  operation  from  debts  of 
2000Ltodebtsof5000L  He  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  frequent  bills  of 
insolvency,  **  because,"  he  said,  **  they 
were  too  frequently  productive  of  in^ 
jurious  consequences  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing creditor.  From  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  came  judicially  before 
him,  he  knew  that  measures  of  this 
kind  not  a  little  encouraged  fraudu- 
lent expenditure,  and  led  to  many  and 
extensive  fraudulent  practices*  The 
'  number  of  cases  respecting  pronussony 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  negocia- 
ble  securities,  was  almost  incredible ; 
and  many  of  them  had  their  rise  from 
^e  frequency  of  such  acts.  Alive  as 
ht  was  to  the  calls  of  true  humanity. 


he  could  not  avoid  saying,  what  hi» 
experience  and  observation  enabled  him. 
to  state,  that  there  were  twenty  frau- . 
dulent  debtors  where  there  was-  one 
vexatious  and  unmerciful  creditor.'* 
The  Lord  Chancellor  also  said,  that- 
though  he  admitted  a  great  mass  o£ 
evil  existed  in  this  respect,  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  alleviated  by- 
bills  of  this  description.-— The  act^ 
however,  passed  as  usual ;  the  natural- 
and  proper  feeling  prevailing,  that  un-^ 
der  the  mdiscriminate  operation  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  laws,  misfortune 
is  punished  hke  guilt.  The  public 
were  at  this  tin^  more  alive  to  the 
^bject,  in  consequence  of  a  deplorable 
circumstance  to  which  Lord  Holland^ 
with  becoming  humanity,  called  the 
attention  of  parliament.  A  wretched 
man  had  died  in  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  debt  of  only- 
seven  pounds,  and  the  coroner's  jury- 
had  returned  a  verdict  of  starved  to 
death  ;^  but  upon  reconsideration  they 
mitieated  their  verdict  in  these  words  ; 
.**  We  verily  believe  that  the  deceased's 
deaths  was  caused  by  want  of  food^ 
and  of  clothing,  and  of  proper- atten* 
tion  in  his  illness."  The  proceedings 
before  the  coroner  were  laid  before 
the  house  at  Lord  Holland's  motion. 
It  appeared  that  the  man  was  above^ 
seventy,  jears  of  age,  and  that  his 
constitution,  as  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended him  deposed,  was  breaking  up  : 
but  it  appeared  also,  that  though  he 
had  not  actually  been  starved  to  ^ath, 
and  though  there  appeared  no  inhui- 
manity  on  the  part  ci  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  he  had  nevertheless  often 
been  in  want  of  food..  Lord 
Holland  said,.  **  he  should  Jufy  8. 
pursue  the  matter  no  far* 
ther,  as  he  did  not  mean  in  this  case  ta 
throw  blame  on  any  person  in  particu^ 
lar,  and  as  he  understood  tVat  a  new 
prison  was  building..  He  must,  how^ 
ever,  mention  two  or  three  haixii^ips, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  corrected* 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Marshabea  pri- 
'son  was  altogether  insufficient  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  in  the  next  place,  fourteen  days 
must  elapse  before  the  poor  prisoner 
who  was  unable  to  support  himself 
could  go  through  the  necessary  forms 
to  obtain  sustenance  from  the  prison  ; 
and  lastly,  the  prisoners  of  this  de- 
scription were  not  allowed  a  certain 
ration  of  food^  but  a  certain  quantity 
and  no   more  ~  was  allowed  for  the 


he  recommended  that  the  right^f  pe- 
tition should  be  thrown  open  to  every 
one.  •*  He  had  been  asked  in  private,*' 
he  said,  **  whether  he  really  wished^ta 
put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  seats  in  par- 
fiament  ?  He  had  no  hesitation  to  state 
that  he  certainly  did ;  and  he  thought 
it  wiser  to  adopt  measures  which  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  actSy 
than  to  select  instances  for  prosecution^ 
which  were  the  more  excusable  as  the 
practice  was  general.   The  best  course 


inrhole ;  and  if  the  number  was  large»  for  parliament  would  he,  disclaiming  all 

tlie  individuals  could  obtain   but  a  wild  theories,  to  set  about  the  correc- 

scanty  supply.     If  these  grievances  tion  of  the  abuse  ;  but  if  they  reused 

"were  not  remedied,  he  should  feel  it  to  look  into  i^  be  feared  the  number 
liis  duty  to  bring  the  subject  before  ^of  the  discontented  would  be  greatly 

their  lordships.*'  increased.*' 

The  bill  against  offices  in^  reversion  Mr  Brand  ol)jected  to  Mr  Wynn'e 


was  brought  in  by  Earl  Grosvenor, 
and  lost  vrithout  a  division, 

j/pril  5«  because  -under  the  Regency 
Bill  the  power  of  granting 

places  m  reversion  was  in  abeyance. 


bill,  <*  because,**  he  said,  "  its  effect 
would  be  to  throw  the  monopoly  of 
the  purchase  of  seats  into  the  hands  of 
4he  Treasury.  He  was  convinced  that 
his  honourable  friend  himself  would 


Mr  Wynn*6  Election  Bri-  «ometimes  feel  the  difficulty  of  doing 
March  28.  bery   Bill  was  not  more  any  good  by  applying  partial  remedies 
successful,  but  it  was  re-  to  a  general  evil ;  none  was  to  be  ex- 
*  jected  upon  a  different  ground.    The  pected  except  from  a  real,  true,  and 
penalties  attached  to  selliag  seats,  he   moderate  reiorm.'*   Mr  Johnstone  op. 
said,  were  sufficient,  but  the  difficulty  posed  it,  **  because,*'  he  s£d,  <<  there 
of  detection  was  great.     To  remedy   was  more  purity  in  election  cases  now 
this,  he  proposed  that  those  persons  than  in  the  boasted  times  of  our  ances* 
who  had  been  bribed,  and  who  came   tors ;  there  had  been  a  gradual  im- 
forward  as  evidence  against  the  briber,   provement,  and  no  legislative  measure 
should  be  indemnified  agaimt  all  con-   was  necessary.     With  regard  to  the 
sequences  ^  that  a  committee  of  that   clause  respecting  evidence,  he  was  as- 
house  should  be  enabled  to  compel  an   tonished  how  Mr  Wynn^  who  had  been 
answer  to  its  questions,  even  from  per-  bred  to  the  law  of  the  land,  could  ever 
-sons  who  were  themselves  concerned ;  think  of  proposing  it.     Why  was  this 
and  that  the  petitioner  should  be  ex-  fundamental  alteration  to  he  introduced 
amined  ;  for,  as  the  law  now  stood,  a  into  the  law  i  How  had  it  happened 
man  had  only  to  sign  his  name  to  the  that  the  law  in  this  country  was  held 
petition,  and  he  could  not  be  prosecu-  in  greater  veneration  than  the  law  in 
ted.     He  proposed  also  that  the  peri-  any  other  country  ?  And  why  was 
tioner  should  give  security,  not  only  every  body  in  this  country  anxious  to 
for  the  due  prosecution  of  the  petition,  bring  criminals  to  justice  ?  Because  the 
bttt  for  the  defraying  of  the  expence;  law  never  placed  criminals  or  witnesses 
for  there  were  instances  in  which  ^ose  in  a  situation  to  criminate  themselves* 
who  had  signed  petitions  to  that  house  or  directed  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
did  not  pay  the  expence ;  and  lastly^  against  the  court.   This  bill  no  doubt 
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exempted  the  witnesses  from  pumdi«* 
ment  i  but  it  could  not  e&empt  them 
from  any  disgrace.  But  why  was  this 
alteration  in  the  law  confined  to  minor 
t>fience8  ?  Why  was  it  not  to  extend 
to  greater  offences  ?  Why  not  to  trea» 
•on  itself?  Surely  the  sacred  life  of  the 
•overeign  and  the  order  of  society  were 
objects  of  e<^ual  importance.  With 
ffespect  to  petitioning,  the  ezpence  was 
•uch  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  any  man  from  a  sense  of  justice 
merely  would  bring  ft  petition  into 
that  house ;  and  it  could  only  be  some 
speculative  reformer,  anxious  to  cast 
mn  Q^um  on  the  higher  dasses,  by 
holding  them  out  as  borough-mongers, 
who  would  think  of  laying  out  lOOOL 
on  such  an  object/' 

Mr  Curwen,  on  the  other  hand,  said, 
«<  those  who  were  afraid  of  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  out  of  doors,  would  do 
well  to  consider  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  prevent  conveits  to  that 
doctrine  elsewhere,  was  to  do  every 
thing  themselves  that  was  temperate 
imd  just ;  and  if  they  were  to  put  an 
extinguisher  upon  reform  by  strangling 
the  present  bill,  they  would  take  the 
most  effectual  means  of  giving  currency 
to  the  doctrines  they  dreaded.  Let 
the  bill  go  through  every  stage,  and 
let  it  be  discussed  with  all  the  patience 
and  all  the  attention  of  which  the  house 
was  capable,  and  if  they  should  so  in- 
cline, let  it  at  last  be  rejected.  If  it 
should  now  be  strangled,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  go  into  a  committee,  what 
would  be  thought  in  the  country  ?  Not 
*$urely  what  Mr  Johnstone  professed, 
that  there  was  no  coiruption  to  reform, 
but  that  there  was  too  much  corrup* 
tion  to  allow  reform.  The  only  way 
to  obviate  the  dangerous  tendency  (» 
the  opinions  which  they  dreaded,  was 
to  go  themselves  into  every  nK>derate 

flan  of  reform  which  was  practicaUe. 
t  was  impossible  to  take  a  more  un* 
wise  step  at  present,  when  all  the  at- 
tachment and  all  the  exertions  of  Uie 


country  were  required,  than  to  strangle 
the  present  bill.  Every  man  could 
wish  the  declaration  which  was  naade 
in  that  house  blotted  out  from  his  re- 
membrance ;  and  as  he  wished  to  prc- 
Tent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  evil,  he  earnestly  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  house  in  allowing 
the  present  bill  to  go  into  a  committee* 
Let  the  house,"  said  Mr  Curweot 
^  look  to  the  present  moooent,  and  the 
present  aituation  of  the  country*  and 
then  say  if  the  greatest  victory  which 
could  be  obtained  would  aot  be  a  r9- 
etoration  of  the  purity  of  that  houae«'^ 
Sir  J.  Anstruther  replied,  »*  that 
-notwithstanding  aU  this  lofty  language, 
which  almost  threatened  them  with  toe 
dtttrustand  condemnation  oftbepeople, 
he  would  tell  Mr  Curwen,  that  a  hill 
ought  to  be  canvassed  in  that  house  on 
its  just  priocipleft ;  when  those  princi- 
ples did  not  meet  with  their  approba- 
tion, thej"  did  their  duty  in  r^ecting 
it :  and  in  endeavouring  to  please  the 
people  in  opposition  to  their  own  9m* 
timoits,  they  would  not  do  their  duty, 
but  would  commit  an  act  of  injustice. 
The  dauae  relating  to  evidence  went 
to  violate  a  princifHe  acknowledged  in 
the  bw  of  this  and  of  every  other  coun- 
try. It  was  sud  that  the  witness  wfs 
indemnified  from  punishment ;  but  was 
it  possible  to  indemnify  him  (rom  the 
effect  of  moral  guikf  from  the  loss  of 
character  sustiaaed  by  the  compulsory 
discovery  i  Another  strong  objection 
to  this  part  of  the  biU  was>  that  it 
increased  the  temptation  to  peijury. 
There  was  yet  another  objection.  An 
informer  came  into  court  with  all  the 
blackness  peculiar  to  an  informer,  and 
his  credibility  was  affected  hj  it  |  but 
here  he  was  rdie^d  from  all  that 
odium.*'  Mr  Morris,  in  like  manaeri 
^objected  to  the  clause  by  which  n  per- 
son was  compelled  to  make  a  disck>sufe 
of  an  offence  in  which  be  hiauelf  was 
iBEiphcated.  This  was  to  oblige  a  jury 
to  give  credit  to  i  pen  on  so  circum- 
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•Caooedt  wlicft&erlie  Bught  be  awesring 
true  or  false  9  aiid»  at  the  same  tifne» 
tft  leave  the  party  agamt  whom  he 
ceimlained  comf^etely  at  lut  mercy. 
£Ee  nad  oaly  to  name  a  tiMe  and  place 
Mien  ao  person  else  ccnU  be  present* 
amd  ia  thk  way  must  be  certain  of  ac^ 
^pitting^  or  coarrictiag  as  he  pleaaed» 
'  and  at  the  sanM^  tioK  of  himstlf  esc^- 
piog  detection*  The  remedying  the 
abinet  to  eleotionft  waa  a  consumnM* 
tioD  devOQtIy  to  he  wished  %  bnt  tiot 
tt  the  ex:pence  of  such  a  bill  aa  the 
pnesent." 

Mr  Wyan  was  left  Upoa  thedmsioa 
IB  a  nonortty  of  17  to  6#«  Tb  mi- 
■orky  waa  compoaed  of  men  differing 
Indely  fronx  each  ocker.  Sir  Francs 
Btmdett,  and  Mr  C  H.  Hmcbinsonv 
andMrPctcrldaure«  were  fmnd  voting 
with  Mr  fiabingtQ%  MrThomtont  anid 
Mr  Wilberforce.  Mr  Wynn  himself 
was  theonly  one  of  the  Cvrevirtlle  party. 

JLtttle  was  done  this  sesabn  by  those 
cconowcai  reformersy  who*  withoiit 
any  erd  mtentiont^  or  any  eathuaiasai 
t^  lead  them  astray^  are  yet  a  most 
■Bschievoiis  party  m  the  country.  Bitt 
•  remarkable  ikistance  waa  detected  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  state-i 
«tor8  sport  with  the  fcefings  and  c1 
lactera  of  pubHc  men.  Two  precepts 
had  been  sssNcd  by  Mr  Bankes's  com- 
anttee  to  the  Board  of  Works  iiV  Ire» 
land  ;  one  cidliBg  far  an  account  of  the 
application  of  &fiOOL  Toted  for  ciafl 
fcmldiogs,  with  die  names  of  all  per- 
aons  receif  iofl^  salaries  or  aDowances 
out  of  it,  and  a  statement  how  much 
ft  waa  deficient ;  the  other  requiring 
«B  abstract  account  of  the  several  par- 
ticulara  of  the  expenditure  <^  tins 
•am.  In  the  retom  awde  to  tltt  first 
af  tlMe  preceptSt  the  Board  of  Works 
ga^  a  detailed  accouirt  of  the  whole 
expenditure,  aAoanting  to  S0»0l4l.  Is. 
6d. ;  and  ia  the  retura  to  the  second* 
they  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
peiidittn«  of  the  25,0(M.,  conformably 
^  tim  desiftof  tkecoouoitte^  itatiog 


it  so  odnutely,  th^t  it  appemd  there 
was  a  balance  of  16s.  sfA  in  favour 
of  the  public.  Mr  W.  Pole  having 
stated  this  to  the  hou^e* 
begged  leave  to  read  a  Marck  3& 
passaigefrom  the  7th  Re- 
port oi  the  committee*  <*  which  he  was 
'  the  move  anxious  lo<do,''  he  said*  <<  be- 
cauise  the  persons  who  composed  the 
Board  of  Works  ia  Irelaiid  were  nsen 
of  the  moK  respectaMe  character ;  they 
had  always  discharged  .their  public 
duty  in  the  most  exemplary  manneCf 
and  it  was  natural*  therefore*  that  they 
should  feel  deeply  hurt  when  any  cea* 
aure  was  jpast  upon  their  conduct*  ea- 
pecially  &oas  such  a  quarter/'  Mr 
Pole  ,then  read  this  passage  from  the 
rqMMt  t  **  Your  committee  desire  ta 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
followipg  paper,  containing  nominaUy 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  tbe 
sums  voted  for  the  same,  as  a  curious 
apecinea  of  official  dexterity  in  m^ 
aufacturing  a  statement,  by  means  of 
which  a  true  return  may  be  rendered 
as  to  figures,  while  the  result  aoMist 
lead  to  a  false  conclusion.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  out  of  any  given  s«a^ 
no  more  than  the  amount  cS*  that  sian 
itself  can  be  expended }  but  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  a  detail  nuide  out  with  the 
greatest  apparent  accuracy*  exhibiting 
a  part  onl^  of  the  sums  f^paallv  paid 
for  several  heads  o£  service,  ai|d  sup- 
pressing the  total  charge*  without  any 
notioe  or  indication  that  any  further 
expenoe  was  incurred,  could  not  in- 
duce the  least  suspicion  that  when  the 
Board  of  Works  professed*  out  of  the 
vote  of  35,0(XA.  to  have  a  balance  of 
168.  6|d.  in  band,  they  had  in  fact 
run  in  debt  td  the  amount  of  2Sfil4fV^ 
^  I  now,''  said  Mr  W.  P(^,  <<  wish 
to  ask  the  committee,  whether  the  re- 
tmna  noade  by  the  Board  of  Worka 
deserved  this  censure  i  They  had  done 
that  in  fact  which  the  precept  required 
them  to  do  ( they  stated  that  the  whole 
cxpeoditBre  amaimted  ta  SOfiOOh,  and 
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tifterwards  tliey  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the 
25,0001.  had  been  expended,  i  can- 
not,  therefore,  but  think  that  the  ob- 
servation made  upon  them  in  *he  re- 
port contains  an  unfounded  aspersion 
\ipon  their  characters.  Thev  have  made 
a  comjtlaint  to  me  upon  the  subject  $ 
«nd  stated,  that  they  sent  another  re- 
turn  to  the  committee  respecting  the 
sum  expended  over  and  above  the 
^^090l.|  of  which  no  notice  whaUvcr 
was  taken  in  the  «port*** 

lu  countries  where  injuries  are  re- 
venged by  the  knife  or  the  stiletto, 
it  happens  uot  unfrequendy  that  one 
man  is  mistaken  for  another  in  the 
dark-;  and  in  sueh  cases,  the  assassin 
discovering  his  error  after  he  has  made 
liis  blow,  begs  pardon  for  the  mistake, 
and  wadks  off.  Mr  Bankes  in  this 
case  acknowledged  a'  mistake,  but  did 
«ot  ask  pardon  for  it.  **  He  «upfo- 
*«ed,'*  he  said,  *<  that  as  the  two  reperts 
liad  been  received  together,  he  had  ta- 
ken up  the  one  first  which  led  to  the 
censure  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  not 
^sposed  to  retract  that  censure,  be- 
cause 'he  was  of  opinion  that  tiie  re- 
turns were  made  m  suek  a  way  as  if 
they  wished  to*  keep  back  part  of  the 
truth/^  Mr  W,  Pole  replied,  ^^  the 
board  were  -required  by  one  precept 
to  give  ^fils  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  and  by  another,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  25fiO0L  They 
bad  done  both  <  they  had  endeavour- 
ed to  give  every  information  in  their 
•power  5  they  had  in  etery  respect, 
and  in  the  dullest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  conyplied  with  the  pre- 
cepts <  what  could  they  do  more  -?"  Sir 
J.  Newport  defended  Mr  Bankes's  re- 
port, 2md  maintained  *tkat  the  censure 
was  weH  founded.  This  called  Ibrtfa 
a  declaration  from  Mr  Perceval,  *<tkat 
Mr  W.  Pole's  statement  was  most 
satirfactory.  **  The  -returns  made  by 
the  Board  of  Works  appeared  to 
liave  been  made  with  an  anxious  desire 


to  give  every  possible  information  t* 
the  committee.  If  their  object  had 
been,  as  it  was  insinuated,  to  conceal  ^ 
the  details  <^  the  expenditure,  they 
certainly  had  taken  the  most  extraor- 
dinary means  of  doing  it,  for  they  bad 
accounted  for  every. sixpence  that  had 
been  laid  out ;  and  he  was  quite  suie 
that  a  return  from  any  other  par^  of 
the  united  kingdom  would  not  be  d^ 
scribed  as  a  specimen  of  a  dexteroi» 
attempt  at  concealment,inendybeca«se 
It  contained  all  the  information  that 
had  been  required,  and  that  could  pog« 
sibly  be  given**' 

Mr  H.  Thornton  upcm  this,  v^bowat 
a  member  of  the  committee,  exculpa- 
ted himself,  saying,  <^that  it  appeared 
to  him  there  was  no  foundation  forany 
censure  upon  the  board :  the  retumt 
might  perbaps  bave  been  framed  in  » 
different  manner;  but  there  was  ob- 
viously a  desire  to  give  all  the  infor- 
ms^on  reqiiired.^'     Mr  Pde  conclu- 
ded by  saying,  ^  that  as  he  folt  it  bat 
duty  to  vmdicate  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  hadbeen,in  hisopinkmr 
Qiost  unjustly  attacked,  there  was  one 
more  remark  which  he  thought  itneccs- 
-sarytomake.  Thetworetumahadbeen 
•«ent  tobim  from  Ireland  together,  aiid 
had  been  transmitted  from  his  office>to 
the  committee  at  the  same  tisie ;  now 
the  maimer  in  which  they  were  inserted, 
in  the  report  tended  to  overturn  the  de- 
fence wmch  had  been.setupforjt.  TJhe 
return  of  the  whole  expesiditure  stood 
first,  as  k  ought  tc^do;  then  followed 
the  censure  of  which  be  complained  $ 
land  lasdy  came  the  retun^to  the  c  ae- 
-cond  prece^  without  any  observation 
whatever.  This  ;^wed  that  they  were 
properly  classed,  but  that  they  had  not 
•been  «iuficiently  digested,  otherwise 
that  censure  never  could  have  appear^ 
«ed  in  the  Bhape  it  did,** 
.     Tbe  anarchists  were  more  active  out 
•of  doors  than,  in  parliament*     They 
took  little  part  and  no  interest  in  tar 
Wyim'jBmotiJQiu  <<ItVPuUbaTct4pB0 
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BO  good  at  all  in  the  tndf'*  thej  said ; 
**  but  it  caused  a  debate^  and  out  came 
•ome  things  to  be  eternally  borne  in 
mind.     Toese  were  the  things  which 
ought  no^  to  escape  us  for  an  hour^ — 
tliese  were  the  maUers  which  really 
concert^  the  people  of  England, — 
and  the  ministerial  papers  might  be 
kft  to  fill  their  columns  about  the  vic- 
tories in  Portugal.'*    But  fixing  their 
attention  upon  what  they  called  the 
tMdn-M  question^  they  made  a  great 
efforty  and  called  a  meeting  of  radical 
rdbrmers  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.    A  motion  was  made  by  theu: 
partizans  in  the  Common  Council  to 
grant  the  use  of  Guildhall  for  this 
meetingy  and  it  was  c^rried»  the  Li- 
irery-men  having  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  a  petition  was  presented  by 
^he  better  part  of  that  body  for  re- 
scinding the  resolution,  and  the  anar- 
xhists  were  then  defeated  by  a  great 
tn^rity.  The  meeting,  therefore,  was 
iield  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  :  it 
was  a  motley  assemblage  ; 
June  W*    some  came  tnere  from  prin- 
ciple, others  from  election- 
ceriog  policy,  to  court  vile  populari- 
ty; enthusiasm  brought  some,  vanity 
others  $  and  their  views  were  as  various 
as  their  motives.     «  It  was  not,"  said 
one  of  the  journalists  of  the  party, 
*^  an  assemblage  of  dull,  stupid,  pack- 
ed people,  whose  object  was  to  carry 
on  a  sham  discussion,  and  to  decide, 
as  their  leaders  had  previously  resol- 
Tcd,  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish ; 
not  a  set  of  fellows  ready  to  shout  out 
that  black  was  white,  or  white  was 
black,  as  they  might  be  commanded." 
^The  Corresponding  Society,"  said 
Chis  writer,  *^  was  stifled  by  means,  for 
-the  use  of  some  of  which  the  actors  ob- 
tained a  bill  of  indemnity ;  but  neither 
which   means  nor  the  Actors  would 
ever  be  forgotten.     But  things  were 
now  changed.    Here  we  were  at*  the 
^nd  of  an  eighteen  years  war,  with  six 
iiiindr^iniltions  added  to  our  national 


debt ;  with  the  annual  interest  of  tbat 
delk  swelled  from  nine  millions  to 
thirty-five  ;  with  our  taxes  augmented 
from  fifteen  millions  to  seventy  ;  with 
our  gold  and  silver  converted  into  pa- 
per, which  paper  had,  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  been  declsu^  to 
be  worth  no  more  than  fifteen  shiUingt 
and  tenpence  in  the  pound ;  with  our 
paupers  tripled  in  number ;  and  ,widi 
a  commerce  and  manufactories  said  to 
be  perishing :  such  was  our  state  at 
the  end  of  an  eighteen  years  war  against 
republicans,  jacobins,  levellers,  and  re- 
formers of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  But» 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed, 
the  people  would  never  complain  of 
their  hardships  if  they  could  obtain  a 
reform  in  parliament.  They  would 
then  tug  heartily  on  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  an  end  of  the  war  there  would 
then  be.  We  had  seen  the  result  of 
the  French  revolution.  France  has  be- 
come a  military  despotism, — at  least  it 
is  said  so."  *«  I  do  not  believe  it,** 
says  this  writer,  **  nor  have  I  any  faith 
in  what  is  said  about  it  by  our  venal 
prints ;  but  even  if  it  be  so,  the  revo-  . 
lution  has  not  made  her  a  prey  to  her 
enemies ;  they  had  all  of  them,  this 
nation  excepted,  fallen  before  her,  hum- 
bled themselves  in  the  dust  at  her  feet, 
and  had  to  bless  her  generosity  for  their 
existence.  Here,  then,  was  one  argu- 
ment against  the  reformers  completely 
refuted ;  time  having  proved  to  us  thai 
reform,  even  if  it  lead  to  total  revolu- 
tion, to  mad  democracy,  and  end  at 
last  in  military  despotism,  does  under 
every  change,  and  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  tend  not  only  to  preserve  the 
mdependenceof  a  country,  but  to  make 
it  victorious,  and  to  bring  its  enemies 
to  its  feet." 

Sir  John  Throckmorton  took  the 
chair  at  this  meeting,  and  a  resolution 
was  moved,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that  the  petition  for  reform  which  was 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1793»  contained  a  de- 
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nonttratioii  that  the  said  house  doth 
not  represent  the  people.  It  asserted 
also,  that  **  the  fiatal  corruptions  in ' 
that  assemhly  are  the  radical  and  true 
causes  #f  national  wrong  and  calamity, 
in  aU  their  forms  and  varieties,  whe- 
ther of  intemperate  quarrels  with  other 
•tates,  or  of  ruinous  debt,  and  the  pan- 
|>enEinff  of  millions^— ^or  of  the  oppres- 
eive^  r^ntkss,  and  inquisitorial  cha- 
racter of  taxation,— or  of  repeated  re- 
•trictionft  on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
«— orof  the  complicated  evils  and  dan- 
gers of  the  present  conflicty^or  of  en- 
crdachments  on  the  independence  of 
the  crowui— or,  to  sum  up  all,  of  a 
•ystematic  tendency  to  subvert  the 
constitution."  The  gentleman  who 
ieconded  this  resolution  asked,  when 
had  the  House  of  Commons  paid  any 
Mtention  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  or 
iR^hat  national  grievances  had  they  re- 
^Uiessed  i  ^  They  may  talk,''  said  he^ 
«*  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  Senate 
<of  Buonaparte ;  but  where  is  more 
obsequiousness  shewn  to  the  wishes  of 
the  government  than  in  our  own  i  It 
1»8  been  asserted,  that  the  principle  of 
representation  is  not  a  delegation  by 
the  constituents,  but  that,  as  the  Com- 
ttons  legislate  for  the  whole  nation,  it 
28  to  the  whole  nation  that  they  are 
respon^k.  If  the  representatives^ 
however,  are  not  to  conceive  themselves 
^ekgatM,  the  consequence  must  be,  as 
it  now  is,  that  the  servants  will  become 
the  masters,  and  no  longer  confess 
^emselves  to  be  agents  or  trustees  for 
the  people/'  A  second  resolution  was 
earned,  **  that  the  aggregate  of  usurp* 
atiotts  which  have  taken  from  the 
people  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  Con>- 
BiOM  House  of  Parliament,  has  esta- 
blished that  most  pernicious  of  all 
spedes  of  government,  an  oligarchy." 
This  also  was  carried  unanimously. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  ^*  the  doc- 
trines which  were  formerly  reprobated 
•n  the  Star  Chamber  had  been  now 
iievived  in  modem  practice,  and  such 


sentences  aS  would  not  have  dIsgfceA 
the  character  of  that  infamous  tribu* 
nal,  were  now  suspnided  over  thm 
head  of  every  conductor  of  a  p%pev« 
He  verily  beueved  that  public  writers 
were  exposed  to  much  more  severity 
at  present  than  at  any  time  in  the  Vaim 
toryof  the  Tudors:  it  would  be  unfair^ 
therefore,  to  expect  more  assistaiifie 
from  tl»  press  than  it  gate,  eonai> 
denng  to  what  dreadful  punislunenti 
every  conductor  of  a  paper  exposed 
himself  by  an  unguarded  expression*^ 
Sir  Francis  then  made  some  advances 
towards  the  regidar  old  oppositton» 
some  of  whose  memb  rs  appeared  «t 
the  meeting.  ««  Although,"  he  «ud# 
«« he  had  always  professed  that  he  would 
not  attach  hknlself  to  any  party,  yet 
he  had  always,  as  for  as  he  conscien* 
tiously  could^  supported  one  party, 
wh  ch,  if  they  had  acted  up  to  toe 
principles  that  they  professed,  would 
have  rendered  important  services  to 
th^  country.  He  believed  he  had 
supported  Mr  Fox  as  often  and  at 
consistently  as  many  of  those  wrho 
professed  entire  attachment*  If  there 
was  any  disposition  in  that  party  to 
join  in  the  cause  of  reform,  he  ymM 
sure  that  the  people  would  gladly  and 
thankfully  accept  of  theu*  assistance  | 
and  if  they  sincerely  supported  the 
cause  of  thf  people,  the  people  in  tibeir 
turn  would  support  thenu  He  hoped^ 
however,  that  the  people  vrould  not 
-suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the 
term  <  moderate  refoma,'  but  that  they 
woukl  stick  firm  to  their  text,  and  de« 
mand  afair  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons." 

The  more  vi<^c9t  of  these  self  coiv- 
stitutedrepresentattvesof  the  reforaiefs 
now  began  to  display  themselves.^  One 
said,  ^  he  waa  no  theorist }  he  wanted 
only  what  our  forefathers  had  asserted 
the  constitutkm  to  be,  and  he  wouM 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  part,  or  with 
any  thing  short  of  the  whole  of  it. 
He  would  not  iMk  it  as  a  fiivour^  but 
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denUMcl  km  right    He  would  boC 
tnnparise.     Ought  the  countty  to 
wbmk  to  an  inscdcnt  and  tyrannical 
kmta,  who  returned  a  minority-  to  the 
llouae  of  Commont.''    This  gentle* 
Bnan  thought  that  much  of  the  diffe* 
venee  trbich  existed  uaong  the  friends 
of  ir^orm  might  have  been  obviated,  if 
tlie  object  dF  the  meeting  had  been 
•ta^ed  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  con* 
•titiation  $  and,  collected  as  thev  had 
been  from  all  parts,  he  subn^tted  tlu^t 
tlMjr  were  bound  before  they  separated 
to  determine  upon  something  specific* 
Tlua  waB  an  unlucky  proposal  to  an 
aaaetnbly  of  men,  who,  as  they  them- 
fdres  well  knew,  could  act  together  no 
loMrer,  nor  even  scam  to  agree,  than 
whw  thty  confined  themselves  to  vague 
generalities  and  the  commonplaces  of 
lavem  and  hustings  declamation :  and 
the  orator  was  equally  unlucky  in  la« 
IBcnting  that  so  few  of  the  friends  of 
rsferm  were  at  their  post  that  day. 
««  Hc;«^>  incUned,''  he  said,  ^  to  be- 
lieve that  several  others  would  have 
attended,  if  they  had  not  feared  fot 
the  interests  of  some  of  their  friends 
who  were  within  the  vortex  of  mi* 
iiatmal  influence/'    Mr  Waithman 
com^imented  the  speaker,  and  said^ 
^  that  as  it  was  impossibk  to  dissent 
from  any  of  his  prmdples,  he  wished 
to  set  him  right  vnth  regard  ton  num* 
berof  worthy  individuals ;  for  he  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  think  that  such 
reasons  for  their  absence  should  be 
entertained  without  certain  evidence. 
The  meeting  had  been  put  o£F  front 
tkne  to  time ;  it  had  even  been  uncer> 
tain  if  any  meeting  would  take  place 
that  da^,  and  was  it  not  unwise  and 
nnfiair,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
fef<Hi9,  to  threw  out  any  imputation 
against  one  another,  when  it  was  only 
by  joining  together  that  they  could 
hope  to  gain  their  aim?"    Yet  Mr 
Waithman,  himself  cotdd  not  refrain 
from  the  very  imprudence  which  he 
€oo^mncd.   ^  Wby^''  he  said, «  did 


not  the  Whigs  coane  back  to  the  re* 
formers  ?  If  they  were  sincere  frienda 
to  the  cause,  why  had  they  not  gives 
in  their  names  ?  He  should  be  glad  ta 
see  them  at  the  head  of  the  ^udans 
calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  then  he  would  forgive  aU 
their  backslidings-  It  was  inconodva- 
ble  to  him  how  they  could  differ  from 
that  meeting,  and  yet  they  refused  to 
come  forward  I" 

A  Mr  Hunt,  of  electioneering  no« 
toriety  at  Bristol,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  brinff  his  owa 
party  into  disrepute,  was  at  Sik  meet* 
m^.  ''  The  people  of  Englandt"  he 
said,  <<  had  yet  a  way  of  esciqpe,  pro* 
▼ided  they  were  but  true  to  themselves^ 
and  manfully  exercised  those  rifhta 
which  were  their  inheritance.  If  he 
was  unwilling  to  recur  to  the  sword 
like  their  ancestors,  still  he  thought 
the  people  of  England  ou^ht  to  come 
forward  in  a  body  and  petition.  Let 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  prince  le- 
grent  s  he  is  too  well  informed  to  sepi^ 
rate  his  interest  from  that  of  the  peo* 
pier— he  has  the  example  before  him 
of  jS  John,  a  Charles,  and  a  James.  As 
for  petitioning  the  House  of  Conunona 
to  reform  thiemsdves,  the  idea  was 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  Why, 
they  might  as  well  think  that,  a  male* 
factor  would  put  the  halter  round  his 
own  neck,  and  drive  the  cart  from  un- 
der him,  as  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  reform  themselves. 
157  individuals-retumed  a  majority  to 
that  house;  the  names  of  tlu>se  157 
ought  to  be  published,  that  the  people 
on  the  day  of  trial  might  knpw  whoa 
they  had  to  look  to,  and  that  their 
properties  might  one  day  be  made  an« 
swerable  for  the  nattonsu  debt.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  had  the  voting 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  it  was 
therefore  iust  that  they  should  be  an- 
swerable  tor  the  national  debt.  They 
had  voted  the  public  money  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  their  pimps  and 
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parasites.   What  had  the  public  to  do 
with  the  national  debt  ?" 

Something  specific  had  been  caUed 
for,  and  this  was  speci6c  enough  !  The 
conunittee  who  managed  the  business 
of  the  meeting  had  wished  to  prevent 
such  explosions,  and  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  unanimity.  But  this  was 
impossible  among  such  discordant  and 
turbulent  materials.  Mr  Wolseley  re- 
newed the  attack  upon  the  Whigs, 
asking  what  they  had  done  for  the  li- 
berties of  the  country.  Mr  B  yng,  who 
would  never  have  attended  such  an 
assembly  if  he  had  not  had  his  eye 
to  the  Brentford  hustings,  and  who 
had  felt  himself  sufficiently  uncomfort- 
able during  these  proceedings,  said  he 
must  now  attend  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  **  He  was  afraid 
that  differences  had  prevailed  in  the 
committee,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see 
something  like  a  direct  attack  upon 
individuals.  As  a  Whig,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  be  forgiving ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  a  man  because  he  dif* 
iered  with  him  in  political  and  reli- 
gious subjects  :  the  enemy  would  van- 
quish them  if  they  did  not  unite.  And 
he  wished  something  like  a  specific 
plan  had  been  brought  forward,  that 
the  country  might  have  a  pledge  from 
them  of  their  principles."  Upon  this 
Mr  Wolseley  rose  and  affirmed,  "  that 
'Mr  Byng  had  now  made  a  different 
statement  from  what  he  had  done  at 
his  own  table,  where  he  had  heard  him 
approve  of  bringing  forward  no  decla- 
ration of  principles  at  present.*'  Mr 
Byng  replied,  *<  he  had  never  tow  his 
recoUection  seen  the  gentleman  before, 
and  DLUSt  beg  leave  to  withdraw  from 
a  meeting,  where  there  were  persons 
who  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  de* 
corum  and  propriety."  The  meeting 
now  became  noisy;  there  was  loud 
hissing,  the  chair  was  called  upon,  and 
Sir  J.  Throckmorton  stated  he  had  a 
printed  paper,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  no  specific  plan  was  to  be  brought 


forward,  and  to  this  Mr  Byng  Badr 
agreed.  Mr  Byng  disclaimed  an^ 
such  intention,  and  saying  that  him 
Opinion,  snch  as  it  was,  would  be 
found  to  have  been  a  tolelrably  steady 
one,  withdrew.  The  meeting,  aft€ir  a 
flourishing  speech  from  Mr  North- 
more,  the  author  of  Washington,  pass* 
ed  their  resolutions,  dinetT  together, 
drank  their  toasts,  in  which  not  on^ 
wish  was  breathed  for  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugueze,  nor  for  the  cause  of 
England,  nor  her  army  nor  her  mvy, 
and  then  separated,  the  cooler  part  of 
them  heartily  sorry  that  they  had  met^ 
and  some  6t  theni  perhaps  somewhat 
the  wiser  for  what  had  passed.  Danton  t 
affording  in  his  death  a  more  in^mo 
tive  lesson  than  in  his  life,  said  of  Im 
fellow  revolutionists  a  little  before  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  that  they  were 
such  brethren  as  Cain.  In  France  this 
was  discovered  too  late ;  oiir  reformat, 
who  have  taken  no  warning  from  the 
tragedy  of  their  neighbours,  awiy  pro- 
fit by  this  little  rehearsal  among  thefln- 
selves. 

The  temper  of  the  more  viplent,— 
the  sans-culotterie  of  the  party,  shewed 
itself  more  openly  at  an  anniversary 
dinner,  in  commemoration  of  the  ac- 
quittals in  1794.  At  this  meeting,  after 
the  King  had  been  drank  in  soleoui 
silence,  (the  chairman  deeming  that 
the  most  decent  way  of  honouring  the 
toast,)  the  Prince  R^nt,  with  much 
applause,  and  the  Rights  of  Mao, 
with  three  times*  three  ;  Lord  Erskine 
followed,  as  the  able  and  successful 
counsel  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  pre- 
sent Attorney-General,  having  been 
his  colleague  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion. The  chairman  proposed  tidi 
standing  toast  in  a  new  form,  givii^ 
«  The  late  Vicary  Gibbsy  Es<i.,"  and 
observing  that  there  was  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  the  imagination  tmn  the 
act  of  calling  back  to  our  recollection 
departed  worth.  This  bitter  sarcasm 
wa^in  good  manners  as  well  as  good 
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tmste.  Mr  Htintt  wfao  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  general  meeting,  rose 
«pOQ  this;  and  deuvered  a  speech  vita- 
petmtive  against  Sir  Vicary^y  which  he 
concli^ded  by  saying,  ^*  that  his  face 
would  admirably  grace  a  lamp-post«" 
•This  happy  allutioh  to  the  first  hishion 
of   revolutionary  murders  in  l^iiance 
was  reproved  by  the  chairman,  who 
qualified  his  reproof,  however,  by  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  not  fitting  to  com- 
-hme  in  words  the  darkest  head  and 
the  blackest  heart  with  the  light  of  a 
lamp-post.     Another  gentleman  then 
reproved  the  chairman ;  some  defended 
the  one  side,   some  the  other.     Mr 
Munt  asked,  where  was  the  harm  of 
his  language  f'  He  thought  what  he  had 
«aid,  and  thought  also  1;hat  the  coun- 
tenance to  whidi  he  had  alluded  would 
look  well  on  the  pillory. — ^A  scene  of 
confusion  and  uproar  ensued,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  better  part  of  the  reformers 
themselves.     The  ablest  and  most  re- 
spectable of  their  journalists  disclaim- 
ing aU  participation  in  the  ferocious 
•pirit  which  had  manifested  itself  at 
their  dinner,  admitted,  that  as  the  meet- 
ing had  done  no  credit  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  it  must  of  coufse  do  it  injury; 
«<for,"  said  he,  "let  the  reformists, 
as  well  as  other  accused  bodies,  say 
what  they  will  about  the  difference  of 
use  and  abuse^and  of  a  good  cause  and 
Its  corruption,  there  ever  was,  and  ever 
vnll  be,  sometimes  with  justice  too,  a 
summary  mode  of  arguing  from  pro- 
fession to  practice." 

In  all  their  own  measures  the  re- 
formists expose4  and  weakened  them- 
selves ;  but  an  occasion  was  afforded 
them  in  th^courseof  the  year  for  which 
they  claimed  a  triumph,  though  they 
were  no  other  way  concerned  in  it  thifi 
as  they  had  contributed  by  misrepre- 
sentation to  excite  an  alarm,  as  extraor- 
dinary as  it  was  groundless,  in  a  better 
part  of  the  coomiunity.  About  the 
niddle  of  iht  session,  Lord  Sidm«uth 


brought  in  his  long-projected 
bill  respecting  the  (fissenting  May  9. 
preachers.  *<  No  man,"  he 
said,  **  more  than  himself  respected 
the  rights  ^ven  to  dissenters  by  the 
Acts  of  Tolecation  $  but  all  classes  of 
the  dissenters,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  established  church,  were  interested 
in  removing  those  abuses  against  which 
this  bill  was  directed  ;  for  in  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  religious  duties  was  in- 
volved the  dignity,  the  honour,  and 
the  sanctity  of  rehgion  itself.  If  their 
lordships  would  turn  their  attention  to 
the  terms  of  the  Toleration  Acts,  they 
would  find  that  the  appointments  of 
ministers  and  teachers  of  religion  were 
made  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  true 
intent  of  those  statutes ;  in  a  mode  in- 
jurious to  society,  and  such  as  was  con- 
demned by  every  enlightened  dissent- 
er. From  the  conununication  he  had 
had  with  that  respectable  class  of  men, 
he  knew  it  was  contrary  to  their  ideas 
that  a  person  should  thus  take  upon 
himself  the  assumption  that  he  was 
competent  to  become  the  religious  in- 
structor of  others.  Such  was  &e  mode 
generally  pursued  on  this  occasion,.that 
any  person,  however  depraved,  how- 
ever ignorant  and  illiterate,  whether 
descending  from  a  chimney  or  a  pillory, 
if  he  appeared  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  claimed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi-. 
ance  to  his  sovereign  and  that  against 
popery,  and  made  the  necessary  decla- 
ration, he  was  entitled  to,  and  could  de- 
mand a  certificate,  although  there  was 
no  proof  of  his  fitness  to  preach,  or  of 
his  having  any  congregation  requiring 
his  ministerial  services.  Thus  the  im- 
munities granted  by  these  acts  were  ia  . 
a  number  of  instances  claimed  and  en- 
joyed by  individuals,  to  the  greater 
burden  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. Down  to  1802,  one  of  those  ina- 
munities  was  an  exemption  from  mili- 
tary services ;  and  to  this  time,  from 
serving  on  juries,  and  other  civil  duties. 
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^hich  were  forced  upon  other  mem* 
^n  of  tociety.  The  object  of  his  bill 
was,  to  procure  a  cletr  oeclanitioD  of 
the  UiWf  to  remore  the  erroneous  iattr* 
pretation  adopted  by  magistrates  in 
genmlf  and  to  preftnt-improper  i>er- 
•oas  fitmi  their  own  assumption  taking 
upon  them  an  office  of  aU  others  the 
most  important  to  a  well  regobted  com* 
munityr  There  were  persons  claiming 
these  certificates^whowerecoblers,  taiU 
orsy  pigdroTersy  and  chimney  sweepers* 
He  was  not  wishing  to  alter  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  but  to  provide  that  per- 
tons  applying  should  not  be  entitled  to 
their  certificate,  unless  they  had  one 
ligBed  by  six  imputable  housekeepers  of 
the  persuasion  to  which  he  belonged. 
With  respect  to  intellectual  qualifica- 
tionsy  though  it  was  a  matter  also  of 
mat  importance,  he  should  not  in  the 
feast  interfere.  But  he  did  think  it  in- 
cumbent that  such  persons  should  not 
act  upon  their  own  assumption  of  their 
own  cmnpetency,  without  any  proof  of 
their  being  proper  to  be  so  appointed 
by  a  certam  number  of  their  own  sect. 
There  was  also  required  more  atten- 
tion to  the  established  church.  If  it 
was  a  vital  part  of  the  constitution,  it 
deserved  their  most  anxious  sc4icitude, 
for  whatever  to#er»  of  strength  they 
mi^ht  erect  in  the  country,  their  se^ 
cunty  depended  upon  the  firmness  of 
their  ibundaiioa.  But  if  this  part  of 
our  national  constitution  vras  not  bet- 
ter attended  to,  we  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  having  a  nominal  estabUshed 
church,  and  a  sectarian  people.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  necessi- 
tj  of  erecting  more  churches  occujMed 
tne  attention  of  parliament ;  and  it 
was  at  length  ordered,  that  SO  new 
churches  should  be  elected  in  the  me- 
tropolis. There  had  been  only  10 
buut  in  pursuance  6f  those  proceed- 
ings, and  since  that  time  the  popula- 
tion and  the  buildings  had  increased  to 
twice  the  extent  of  those  which  indu- 
ced the  House  of  Commons  to  agree, 


in  bad  times,  that  there  wta  a  «c* 
cessity  to  build  50 ;  therefore,  upon 
the  same  reasoning,  there  waa  now  a 
necessity  to  build  100^  Reap 
pluralities  also,  once  he  thooffht  thcj 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  handa  of 
poor  individuals )  but  he  was  aorry  to 
say  that  they  were  only  to  be  fouoA 
amongst  the  nigher  beneficed  clergy.*^ 
Lcmi  Sidmontb  concluded  by  again 
solemnly  disclaiming  any  intentton  of 
adopting  measures  of  intolerance.-^ 
Lord  Holland  said  *^  he  would  not  act 
so  irregularly  as  to  oppose  the  fiMt 
reading  of  the  bill ;  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  state  that  he  could  not  ^gne 
to  the  measure  thus  proposed,  for  the 
bill  proceeded  upon  an  ojnnion  that 
it  was  only  by  the  permission  of  go- 
vernment that  persons  were  entitled  to 
preach  those  religious  opiniona  wliich 
they  held ;  now  he  was  of  opinion  that 
every  person  had  a  right  to  preach 
those  religious  doctrines  which  he  con- 
scientiouSy  believed.  He  regretted 
that  the  noble  viscount  had  spoken  in- 
vidiously of  persons  in  inferior  statioos 
of  life  becoming  preachers,  for  surely 
they  were  fully  as  weU  entitled  to 
preach  what  tney  believed  as  tJiose 
who  enjoyed  the  rich  endowments  of 
the  church;  and  he  regretted  also  that 
the  subject  should  have  been  touched 
at  all,  for  it  could  only  tend  to  excite 
dissentions.  No  case  had  been  wmidt 
out  which  called  for  the  interference 
of  parliament.  The  exemptiona  whidi 
were  complained  of  could  cmly  apply 
to  a  few  persons,  and  it  was  better 
that  they  should  have  these  than  that 
parliament  should  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
citing that  alarm  vrhich  must  be  caused 
by  meddling  with  theToleratkm  Act.'' 
Lord  Holhmd  alluded  then  to  vrhat 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  said  of  the  pro- 
priety of  increasing  the  number  of 
churches,  saying,  that  though  he  bad 
no  objection  to  a  grant  of  parliament 
for  that  purpose,  he  thouffht  the  church 
itself  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  coa^ 
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trH)ttte  to  an  object  in  which  its  own 
initeretts  were  so  materially  inirolved. 

The  bill  required*  where  the  appli 
cant  preacher  was  appointed  to  a  se- 
parate congregation,  the  certificate  of 
a  certain  number  of  reputable  house- 
koldera  of  that  congregation  to  his  ap- 
pointment; if  he  was  not  appointed  to 
any  separate  congrre^ation,  then  it  re- 
quired a  certificate  nom  a  like  number 
of  housekeepers  of  his^  own  persuasion 
that  he  was  ^  a  person  of  84>ber  life 
and  conTersation,  and  of  sufficient  abi* 
Ety  and  fitness  to  preach  or  teach  and 
officiate  as  a  dissenting  minister.''  A 
further  certificate  was  required  frcmi 
tome  qualified  minister  of  the  same 
sect,  that  the  applicant  had  been  by 
them  <<  appointed  or  admitted  **  as  a 
probationer  for  the  exercise  of  the  mi- 
nisterial functions.  In  this  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  there  is  a  remark- 
able  oversight ;  for  two  out  of  the 
diree  denominations  of  orthodox  dis- 
senters hold  the  necessity  of  election 
by  the  people  to  the  pastoral  office. 
These  denominations  therefore,  as  was 
well  pointed  out,*  would,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  this  bill,  in  process  of  time 
have  been  deprived  either  uf  their  prt- 
vilege  of  election  or  of  their  miniBters. 

The  bill  itsdf  was  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, and  the  points  to  which  tt  re^ 
lated  of  so  little  general  interest,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  public  gave  no 
heedto  it,  and  were  hardly  aware  that 
any  such  measure  was  before  parlia 
ment.  About  a  week  aftf^rwards,  Lord 
Sidmooth  moved  for  the  second  read^ 
kg.  Earl  Stanhope  urged  the  im- 
propriety of  suffering  such  a  bill  to 
pass  through  its  principal  stage  after 
to  short  an  mtervd  and  m  a  thin  house. 
**  A  considerable  interval,''  he  said, 
^  ought  to  be  aUowed,  in  order  that 
the  meastkre  might  be  more,  generally 
coasideKd  throughout  the  country, 
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and  that  those  who  wen  affected  hf 
it  might  have  time  to  lay  their  seoti* 
ments  before  parliament.''  Eari  Gref 
also  required  time  for  those  nuraerana 
and  highly  respectable  classes  whoa 
the  bill  concerned  to  petition  the  hoascw 
**  It  was  hiehly  inqK>rtant,"  he  said^ 
^  that  the  bifi  should  undergo  the  fidL 
est  discussion  and  examination,  not 
only  with  regard  to  its  own  provisions^ 
but  in  the  view  that  it  might  lead  to 
future  violatioBSof  the  Toleration  Act. 
He  regretted  that  the  measure  had 
been  brought  forward  at  all,  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  had  been  brought  for* 
ward  at  a  season  when  so  many  cir- 
cumstances required  that  religious  dis* 
sentions  should,  if  possible,  be  prevent^ 
ed ;  and  he  wishea  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
postpone  it,  not  merely  for  a  few  dayt^ 
but  till  the  next  session,  because  ia 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  with  which  he  waa 
peculiarly  connected,  and  where  there 
were  many  sectaries,  they  had  not  had 
time  to  consider  the  proposed  regula- 
tions." Lord  Sidmouth  consented  t* 
postpone  the  second  reading  till  the 
Tuesday  following,  when  the  third 
wouldotherwi»e  havetaken  place ;  <^but 
with  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
bill,  he  had 'conversed  with  several  of 
those  persons,"  he  said,  "  who  appro- 
Vf  d  of  the  measure.  Nor  were  toeae 
any  who  could  justly  complain  of  its 
bcmg  unexpected,  since  it  was  well 
known  that  for  two  successive  sessions 
he  had  expressly  g^ven  notice  of  his 
intentions." 

Some  indics^ion  of  a  stir  on  the  paft 
of  the  dissenters  had  already  appeared; 
but  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  yet  awaite 
of  thi:  ferment  which  he  had  occasion- 
ed. It  is  less  melancholy  to  behold  the 
pasMon  which  communities  of  aien  will 
sometimes  bestow  on  trifles,  than  the 

Tbis  joomal  stands  deservedly  veiy  hij^ 
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utter  apathy  with  which  they  too  often 
regard  the  deepest  interests  of  huma- 
Bityy^^ut  the  contemplation  is  not  less 
humiliating.  Never,  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  of  the  world, 
were  such  sudden  and  extraordinary 
exertions  made  upon  so  shght  an  occa« 
non.  Committees  started  up  to  procure 
petitions  ;»-a  single  agent  ordered  five 
thousand  skins  of  parchment,  two  thou- 
sand of  which  were  fairly  engrossed, 
and  three  thousand  ruled  with  red  lines 
by  a  machine;— one  committee  pro- 
cured three  hundred  and  sixty  peti- 
tions in  eight  and  forty  hours,  from 
congregations  within  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis, — an- 
other received  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  ;-*above  six  hundred  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords,  contain- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  thousand  sig- 
natures,—a  hundred  andtwentyarrived 
too  kte  for  presentation  ;— the  piles  of 
parchment  tairly  obstructed  the  lobby 
of  the' house,  and  between  two  and 
three  hours  were  occupied  in  present- 
ing them.  The  expence^  of  this  extra* 
•rdinary  movement  have  been  estima- 
ted at  about  70001. 

When  the  house  met  on 
May  21  •  the  appointed  day,  and  Earl 
Stanhope  began  to  fire  off 
the  battery  of  petitions.  Lord  Liver- 
pool rose,  not  to  oppose  laying  the 
petitions  on  the  table,  but  to  save  the 
time  of  the  house.  **  He  was  perfectly 
convinced,''  he  said,  <<  that  Lord  Sid- 
nouth  had  brought  forward  his  bill 
froni  the  best  motives,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  had  been  much  mis- 
conqeived:  it  ought  however  to  be 
considered  whether  the  object  in  view 
was  equivalent  to'  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the*agitation  which  it  had 
excited.  If  there  were  one  subject 
more  than  another  in  which  it  was  im- 
politic for  the  legislature  to  interfere 
vrithout  a  real  and  absolute  necessity, 
it  was  on  any  thing  connected  with 
teligion.   The  good  to  be  obtained  by 


this  measure  was  trifiing;  the  alarot 
which  it  excited  was  very  great.  He 
suggested  therefore  to  his  noble  friend 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  biU.*' 
Lorn  Sidmouth  replied,  <«  that  he  fek 
very  forcibly  the  importance  iTvhkh 
must  be  attached  to  this  advice,  know- 
ing especially,  as  he  did,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  government :  still  he 
did  not  think  a  case  had  been  made 
out  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  with- 
draw  the  bill.     If  it  were  allowed  ta 

fo  into  a  committee,  everything  which 
ad  given  rise  to  misinterpretation  and 
misconception  might  be  remedied."-— 
He  was  proceeding  to  explain  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill,  when  Earl  Grey  spoke 
to  order,  the  regular  course  being  first 
to  hear  the  petitions ;'  at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  his  perfect  convic- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  Lord  Sid. 
mouth's  intentions,  however  much  he 
might  differ  with  him  in  opinion. 

£arl  Stanhope  then  brought  for- 
ward the  first  division  of  petitions, 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care. 
Lord  Holland  charged  with  the  w- 
cond,  saying,  they  would  shew  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  not 
so  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  a  bill  brought  into  parliament^ 
as  not  to  see  and  appreciate  its  conse- 
quences on  their  civil  or  their  religious 
hberty.  Earl  Moira,  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Eail 
Grey,  followed  with  their  respective 
bodies.  Lord  Erskine  brought  up  the 
rear  with  200  ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  advanced  with  a  reserve  of 
another  hundred.  Lord  Sidmouth, 
however,  stood  his  ground  against  their 
whole  formidable  array.  "  He  would 
make  no  other  remark  on  the'petitions," 
he  said,  **  than  that  he  readily  suppo- 
sed that  the  petitioners  sincerely  bdie- 
ved  what  they  expressed  respecting  the 
bill :  great  misconception  .and  appre- 
hension had  gone  forth  concerning  it, 
and  he  might  add  great  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  seemed  to  be  thought  that 
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aome  change  was  mtended  in'oor  tole- 
ration laws.  -  But  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  merely  to  ^ve  uniformity  to 
the  two  acts  on  which  our  system  of 
toleration  was  founded  ;  not  to  exclude 
307  class  of  dissenters^  but  to  compre- 
hend  all*  according  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  those  acts.     This  was  its 
sde  purpose.    He  was  led  to  propose 
it  from   knowing  what  was  and  is 
the  prevalent  mode  of  executing  those 
acts.    He  lamented  to  think  tmit  any 
ignorant  person  of  depraved  morals 
should  be  aHle,  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  by  making  the  declaration 
against  popery » and  subscribing  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  church,  declaring 
himself,  under  the  19th  of  the  present 
king,  a  christian  and  protestant,  and  a 
believer  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments contained  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  to  claim  his  licence;  that  this 
certificate  should  enable  him  to  preaeh 
any  where  any  doctrines  he  pleased ; 
and  that  this  did,  in  fact,  till  1802, 
exempt  him  from  many  civil  and  from 
all  military  services.     He  cou\d  state 
information  from  many  magistrates  of 
numerous  applications  at  quarter  ses* 
sions,  evidently  to  obtain  these  exemp- 
tions.    Feeling  the  abuses  that  were 
committed,   learning  the  opinions  of 
enlightened  men,  and  the  practice  of 
many  respectable  magistrates  on  this 
,8ubject,  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  consideration  of  it  before 
parhament ;  and  he  had  stated  in  June, 
1809,  that  he  intended  to  do*  nothing 
hut  what  was  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  toleration  of  protestant  dissenters, 
as  weU  as  the  support  of  the  church 
of  England,  of  which  he  gloried  in 
beingj  a  member.     He  had  sought  fer- 
ther  information,  and  even  communi- 
cations with  various  dissenters.   From 
some  of  them  he  had  received  volunta- 
ry communications,   and  with  others 
he  had  had  conversation  ;  and  though 
many  wished  he  should  take  no  share 
in  the  business,  few  objected  to  the 
vol..  IV.  PART  I. 


measure  he  proposed.  They  thought 
merely,  that  though  the  measure  was 
innocent,  yet  that  it  might  excite  in 
other  quarters  a  disposition  ta  intro^ 
duce  into  it  olnectionable  clauses* 
Every  class  of  assenting  preachers^ 
in  fact,  who  had  ^arate  congrega* 
tiops,  were  left  by  this  bill  in  the  same 
state  as  before,  v^ith  the  removal  of  all 
sorts  of  impediments,  and  the  magis« 
trate  would  know  better  what  was  his 
duty  on  such  subjects.  What  better 
mode  of  attestation  could  there  be  than 
that  of  several  persons  of  the  congre* 
gation  far  those  who  sought  for  licen* 
ces  ?  As  to  the  question  of  substantial 
and  reputable  householders,  or  house* 
holders  merely,  that  was  a  consideration 
for  the  committee.  There  was  no  otheir 
regulation  but  to  relieve  them  fr<»it 
different  practices  at  different.  Quarter 
sessions.  The  second  point  applied  to 
such  as  had  no  separate 'congre^tions. 
He  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  anj 
difficulty  on  this  subject  from  the  quai^ 
ter  whence  it  arose.  It  would  be  a 
farce  to  talk  of  toleration,  he  confess* 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude 
this  class  of  persons  from  the  rights  al^ 
lowed  to  other  protestant  dissenters^ 
though  he  knew  they  had  often  given 
great  pun  and  vexation  to  many  most 
excellent  and  meritorious  beneficed 
cler^meh.  Yet  he  must  in  candour 
admit,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  would,  through  our  own  unpar- 
donable and  abominable  neglect,  be 
deprived  of  all  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  were  it  not  for  the  servi- 
ces of  these  persons.  Millions  in  this, 
country  were  indebted  to  them  for 
their  religious  instruction.  We  vrere 
not  at  liberty  to  vrithhold  the  only 
means  of  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge. He  had  not,  therefore,  exclu- 
ded such  persons.*— The  third  point  of 
his  bill  related  to  probationers.  He 
had  proposed  that  six  persons  should, 
sign  their  belief  of  the  sober  and  ex- 
emplary life,  of  the  capacity,  &c.  of  i 
f  M 
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tlie  indiTidiBd.  What  test  could  be 
more  moderate  ?  His  object  was  to  fol- 
low up  the  principles  ot  the  toleration. 
lawS)  which  never  meant  that  any  per* 
0on  should  assume  to  himself  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and 
exercise  such  important  functions  with- 
out some  attestations.  He  confessed 
he  did  confidently,  but  as  he  had  found 
vainly,  expect  that  he  should  have  had 
the  consent  T>f  all  sects  and  descriptions, 
who  felt  what  was  due  to  the  purity, 
•anctity,  and  dignity  of  religion*  All 
lie  was  apprehensive  of  was,  that  some 
friends  to  the  esublished  church  might 
think  the  bill  would  be  inefficient  for 
-what  was  requisite  ;  but  he  never 
thought  that  any  protestsmt  dissenter 
-would  consider  it  inconsistent  with  the 
wise  and  just  enactments  of  the  tolera- 
tion laws.  No  man  should  be  placed 
by  him  in  an  unpleasant  situation  by  his 
statine  his  name^  though  there  were 
noble  lords  present  who  Knew  what  in- 
fcrmation  he  had  received.  From  the 
Itinerant  Methodists,  of  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully,  he 
had  grounds  on  which  he  expected 
their  approbation.  Objections  had 
been  started  by  Lord  Holland,  who 
teemed  to  thmk  that  any  man  had  a 
right  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of 
teacher  on  making  the  declarations* 
&c.,  and  that  it  was  not  a  question  for 
the  legislature  to  take  up.  This  opi- 
nion was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Toleration  Act,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  was  a  measure  of  con- 
dition. He  never  could  agree  to  those 
broad  principles,  which  never  existed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 

**  The  priesthood,"  he  continued, 
**  an  office  to  which  such  importance 
had  been  attached  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  had  never  been  assumed, 
but  conferred.  He  was  not  so  read  in 
the  sacred  writings  as  he  ought  to  be, 
and  cou)d  touch  on  them  only  with 
greatdeference.  But  he  had  read,  *  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man  ;Vand  also. 


that  persons  chosen  for  such  situations 
should  be  *  of  good  report.'  He 
could  not  think  of  the  argument  taken 
&om  the  low  condition  of  those,  who, 
in  earlier  days,  received  their  divine 
missions,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times,  and  as  giving  authority  to  the 
persons  he  had  alluded  to,  to  lay  their 
claims  to  divine  influence,  without  any 
attestations  of  their  character  and 
qualifications.  The  eariy  ages  of  the 
church  shewed  that  purity  of  charac-* 
ter  was  held  indispensable  to  him  who 
attempted  to  enter  into  the  solemn  o£* 
fices  of  the  priesthood.^' 

Lord  Sidmouth  then  adverted  to  some 
of  the  abuses  which  prevailed  under 
the  existing  practice.  **  In  one  instance, 
a  person  who  could  neither  read  or  write 
applied  for  a  certificate.  One  of  the 
magistrates  enquired  if  he  could  sign 
his  name ;  his  reply  was,  he  did  not 
come  there  to  write.  The  magistrate 
told  him  if  he  would  read  the  act  he 
would  find  what  was  required,  and  he 
asked  him  to  read  aloud.  To  this  the 
applicant  answered,  he  did  not  come 
there  to  read.  He  was  then  interro- 
gated if  he  could  write  ?  his  reply  wast 
No  ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Could  he  read?— -No.  The  roagis** 
trate  observed  how  improper  it  was 
for  him  to  claim  the  certificate,  who 
could  not  read  the  Bible,  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  was  about  to  preach  with- 
out being  able  to  read  the  original.  To 
this  the  other,  with  an  unblushing 
countenance,  remarked,  that  the  ma- 

fistrate  knew  nothing  of  inspiration, 
t  was  thus  that  such  a  man  claimed 
and  procured  a  certificate,  by  which 
he  freed  himself  from  every  civil  bur* 
den* 

**  In  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,** 
pursued  Lord  Sidmouth,  *^  I  have  done 
nothing  which  I  would  not  have  done 
if  I  had  been  a  dissenter  myself.  If 
there  be  any  objectionable. clauses  as 
they  now  stand,  they  may  easily  be 
iMUcnded  in  the  committee  ;  and  it  is 
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my  wish  and  desire  that  the  house  will 
pennit  me  to  proceed  to  a  committee^ 
and  then  their  lordships  may  see  in 
what  state  the  bill  would  come  before 
them  for  a  third  reading.  The  reso- 
lutions which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  are  totsuly  opposite  to 
every  part  of  it.  There  is  one  which 
imputes  a  design  against  the  Tolera- 
tion Act ;  but  1  wiU  not  say  one  word 
with  respect  to  the  charity  from  whence 
this  imputation  proceeded.  I  plainly 
perceive  that  there  is  a  disposition 
against  the  bill,  and  that  it  will  not 

fasa.  Having  stated  my  sentiments, 
leave  it  to  be  disposed  of  as  may  be 
thought  proper.  If  any  motion  be 
made  by  others,  I  will  thro^'t  no  obsta- 
cle in  its  way,  satisfying  myself  with 
the  conscientious  dischargeof  my  duty ; 
because  I  have  throughout  been  actu- 
ated by  a  wish  to  render  a  benefit  to 
the  dissenters  in  general,  by  instituting 
a  measure  intended  to  promote  the  ho- 
nour, the  dignity,  .and  the  sanctity  of 
religion."  He  then  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  reading. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then 
rose.  *<  After  the  bill,"  he  said,  "  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  leaders  of 
the  different  sects,  as  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  stated,  it  was  with  extreme  sur- 
prise he  saw  the.  flood  of  petitiqns 
against  i^  which  had  that  night  been 
poured  into  their  Lordships'  House. 
With  respect  to  the  difference  of  opi- 
nions o9  religious  subjects  in  the  Chns- 
tian  church,  he  observed  that  the  basis 
of  Christianity  was  the  Bible,  and  he 
held  those  to  be  the  most  orthodox 
Christians  who  adhered  the  most  strict- 
ly to  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  that 
sacred  volume.  It  was  the  duty  qf 
all  mankind  to  study  it,  and  its  inter- 
pretation was  confined  to  no  particular 
sect.  To  use  coercion  in  compelling 
uniformity  was  not  only  impolitic,  but 
while  man  was  constituted  as  man,  it 
.would  be  impracticable.  The  very 
basis  of  toleration  depended  on  abstaiii- 


ingfrom  the  attempt.  That  basit  would 
never  be  infringed  by  the  church  of 
England,  if  that  church  endured  in  its 
existing  form.  But  were  it  overturn- 
ed, history  afforded  them  many  melan* 
choly  examples  of  the  direction  which 
religious  toleration  might  take.  This 
was  all  he  should  suggest  to  their  lord- 
ships on  so  delicate  a  point  of  his  sub- 
ject. As  for  the  bill  under  their  view^ 
it  appeared  to  him  to  embrace  two 
very  important  considerations,  of  ex- 
treme interest  to  sooietj  and  the  reli- 
gious establishments  ot  the  country. 
These  objects  were,  1st,  To  unite 
and  give  uniformity  to  the  three  acts 
already  in  existence ;  and,  2dly,  To 
render  the  dissentek^  more  respectable^ 
by  precluding  from  their  body  those 
who  were  unworthy  to  belong  to  any 
class  of  religious  instructors.  Of  bota 
these  objects  he  approved,  as  they 
must  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the 
community,  and  highly  beneficial  to 
the  country.  But  as  the  dissenters^ 
who  at  first  approved  of  the  bill,  it 
now  appeared,  differed  from  it,  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  imwise  and  impolitic 
to  press  it  against  their  inclination  or 
Consent,  who,  it  must  be  allowed* 
were  the  best  judges  of  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  for  their  own  interests." 
Lord  Erskine,  joining  too  much  in 
the  popular  clamour,  asserted  that  the 
bill  was  directly  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Toleration  Act,  that 
palladium  of  religious  liberty,  and  that 
It  was  a  direct  repeal  of  its  most  im- 
portant parts.  There  were  two  milHons 
of  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  peti- 
tioners of  this  bill  whom  he  recollected 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  from  which 
they  were  driven  by  religious  persecu- 
tion. He  called  on  their  lordships  not 
to  increase  that  persecution,  but  suffer 
all  Christians  to  join  in  promoting  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  he  moved 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. — ^TheLord  Chancellor 
defended  the  purport  of  thr^iU,  but 
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thought  it  not  advisable  to  press  it  un- 
der the  present  circumstances.  Lord 
Holland  argued  against  it  at  length,  m 
a  speech  where  good  feelings  and  libe- 
ral opinions  led  him  into  lax  reasoning 
and  untenable  propositions.  **  His  opi- 
nion,** he  said,  ♦*  was,.that  all  those  who 
thought  it  their  duty  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  should  have  the  right  to 
adopt  their  own  mode  of  doing  so,  and 
that  this  bill  was  therefore  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  natural  rights.  He  did 
not  say,  that  if  they  preached  any  doc- 
trines that  were  seditious  or  injurious 
to  any  class  of  the  community,  they 
werewl  properly  liable  to  punishment. 
Every  man  might  have  a  right  to  carry 
arms,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  every 
man  was  entitled  to  kill  whomsoever 
he  met ;  nor  did  it  follow  because  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  encouraged, 
that  every  sort  of  libel  was  to  be  pub- 
lished with  impunity.  Every  man  had 
a  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience  and  the  best 
of  his  judgment  ;  and  ..however  mean 
his  capacity  might  be,  if  he  thought 
he  perceived  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  Great  Author  of  the^  Scriptures, 
it  was  his  duty  and  his  right  to  express 
his  sentiments. 

"The  part  of  the  bill,"  he  continu- 
ed, "which  went  to  force  the  dissenting 
ministers  to  be  moral  after  the  fashion 
of  the  noble  viscount  was  new,  offen- 
sive, and  tyrannical.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinct meaning  of  the  noble  viscount. 
He  would  manufacture  the  dissenting 
ministers  into  precisely  such  men  as 
he  would  wish  to  have  preaching  to 
himself ;  but  this  was  not  the  species 
of  preacher  that  the  dissenters  chose. 
This  attempt  at  measuring  the  mora- 
lity of  the  dissenting  minister  by  the 
noble  viscount's  private  conceptions, 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  was  calculated 
to  be  eminently  offensive  and  vexatious. 
What  was  the  mode  of  qualification  ? 
They  must  find  six  housekeepers  to 


vouch  for  their  morality.  And  who 
were  those  that  were  to  have  the  power 
of  bringing  forward  six  housekeepers 
to  speak  to  character,  or  who  was  to 
deny  to  the  dissenters  the  right  of  ha- 
ving humble  men  for  their  teachers  ? 
Suppose  five  hundred  paupers  chose  to 
hear  religion  from  the  mouth  of  a^iiian 
of  their  own  choosing  and  of  their  own 
class,  was  it  to  be  said,  that  the  desire 
was  beyond  what  might  be  permitted  ? 
and  where  was  this  teacher  to  find  his 
six  housekeeping  vouchers  ?  Or  was 
the  argument  to  be  persisted  in  by 
those  men  who  were  so  ready  to  boast 
of  their  attachment  to  religion,  and  to 
acknowledge  as  one  of  its  glories  that 
it  had  riserf^y  the  labours  of  humble 
men,  not  merely  without  dependence 
on,  but  in  opposition  to  the  wealth, 
and  influence,  and  power  of  the  great 
of  this  world  ?  Yet  it  was  not  enough 
fjpr  the  bill  that  the  dissenting  mini- 
ster should  be  devout  and  learned,  but 
that  he  should  be  proved  so  to  his  con- 
gelation. How  ?  by  the  signature  of 
six  housekeepers.  Was  his  ordeal  to 
end  here  ?  No ;  the  judgement  of  the 
,  six  housekeepers  was  to  be  revised  by 
a  country  justice  before  the  dissenting 
congregation  could  be  secure  of  the 
teacher  whom  they  had  originally  cho- 
sen for  his  fitness." 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  **  he  never  felt 
more  pleasure  in  his  whole  parliamen- 
tary life  than  he  had  done  on  this  very 
day;  it  was  at  the  immense  heap  of  peti- 
tions then  strewed  upon  their  floor,  and 
piled  upon  their  table,  and  all  against 
this  Wretched  bill.  He  hked  this,  be- 
cause a  kind  of  silly  talk  had  been  going 
abroad  that  there  was  no  public.  He 
had  always  thought  otherwise.  And 
he  saw  to-day  that  there  was  a  public, 
and  a  public  opinion,  and  a  public  spi- 
rit«  He  saw  it  in  the  multitude  of 
petitions  sent  up  on  so  short  a  notice ; 
and  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  pub- 
lic alive,  active  and  energetic.  Hjb 
would  not  talk  of  the  bill ;  that  wa» 
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.  dead  and  gone  ;  and  it  would  be  be- 
neath a  man  of  sense  to  quarrel  with 
the  carcase.  The  bill  was  declaratory 
as  well  as  active^  and.it  was  illegal  as 
well  as  either.  He  defied  all  the  law- 
.yers  in  and  out  of  the  house  to  prove 
that  this  wretched  and  unfortunate  bill 
'was  not  illegal.  He  would  not  con- 
.  descend  to  argue  every  point  of  it.  It 
,  was  unnecessary  to  argue  upon  what  was 
beyond  human  help.  It  was  all  over 
with  the  bill ;  its  hour  was  come ;  the 
bill  was  dead  and  gone ;  but  he  must, 
however,  say  something  on  the  subject. 
He  hated  the  name  or  the  Toleration 
Act.  He  hated  the  word  toleration. 
It  was  a  beggarly,  narrow,  worthless 
word  ;  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
hated  toleration,  because  he  loved  li- 
berty. He  believed  he  might  say,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  read 
as  many  statutes  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, not  as  the  lawyers  only,  but, 
he  might  say,  as  my  lords  the  bishops. 
He  had  gone  through  them  with  a  pro- 
,  fessional  man  by  his  side,  and  with^his 
pen  had  abstracted  and  marked  off  300 
laws  ^out  religion  from  the  Statute 
Book  ;  and  he  ventured  to  assert  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  would  make 
their  lordships  disgusted  with  the  Sta- 
tute Book,  and  ashamed  of  their  an- 
cestors who  could  have  enacted  them. 
An  act,  however,  was  passed  in  the  Ist 
of  Edward  6,  by  which  they  were  all 
shovelled  away  at  once  ;  and  justly  so ; 
for  what  need  had  religion  of  acts  of 
parliament  ?  Was  not  religion  capable 
of  standing  by  itself  ?'* 

Lord  Sidmouth  at  this  called  out 
Hear !  hear  !  «  The  noble  viscount,'* 
continued  Earl  Stanhope,  *'  may  cry 
hear !  hear  !  but  is  it  not  true  ?  If  he 
does  not  beUeve  it,  I  do.  Is  not  Ame- 
rica religious  ?  Yet  there,  there  is  no 
established  religion;  there,  there  are 
no  tithes.  In  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut|  if  any  man  gives  9  bond  to  a  cler- 


gyman, no  suit  upon  it  can  be  enter- 
tained in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  for  a 
good  reason,  because  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  clergyman  to  instruct  his  fiock» 
and  make  them  good  and  honest  men ; 
and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  86, 
no  such  suit  would  have  been  necessa- 
ry; but  on  the  other  hand,  having 
failed  to  perform  his  duty,  he  could 
have  no  right  to  be  rewarded.  If  the 
establishment  in  this  country  were  ne- 
ver to  be  paid  till  they  made  the'^peo- 
ple  honest,  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid, 
would  go  without  any  reward  what* 
ever." 

**  The  dog,'*  we  know,  **  wilj  have 
his  day," — ^but  Lord  StanhojJit  Vrould 
not  have  had  his  day  so  long  iJF  there 
were  men  like  Warburton  or  Horsley 
upon  the  bench,  ready  at  all  times  to 
detect  a  sophist  and  chastise  a  scomer. 
As  usual,  his  speech  remained  unan- 
swered and  unnoticed  now.  Lord 
Buckinghamshire  rose  to  justify  the 
bill  and  Lord  Sidmouth  for  having 
proposed  it,  saying  he  knew  that  his 
noble  friend,  while  preparing  it,  had 
received  such  communications  on  the 
subject  as  induced  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  conferring  a  boon  on  those  to 
whom  it  related. 

The  bill  was  of  course  thrown  out. 
It  was  upon  a  subject  not  worth  le- 
gislation, and,  as  we  have  elsewhere* 
m  these  Annals  endeavoured  to  shew, 
not  within  its  reach ;  but  the  outcry 
which  was  raised  against  it  was  as  pre- 
posterous as  it  was  extraordinary,  for 
the  bill  was  as  incapable  of  producing 
evil  as  good,  and  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  best  intentions.  Lord 
*  Sidmouth  said  enough  to  shew  that 
there  was  a  mystery  concerning  it, 
which  has  never  as  vet  been  explained* 
Certain  it  is,  that  ne  thought  he  was 
conferring  a  boon  upon  the  dissenters, 
and  that  he  believed  himself  sure  of 
their  hearty 'assent^ 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1802»  some 
resolutions  were  passed  at  the  gene- 
ral quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan 
Meuiodists  in  the  London  circuity  di- 
rected to  the  same  object  as  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  unlucky  bilL  The  preamble 
etatedy  that  *<  several  individuals  having 
obtained  privileges  under  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  had  abused  the  privilege  of 
such  licences,  by  claiming  exemption 
from  civil  and  military  omces,  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, the  injury  of  the  state,  and  the 
great  scandal  of  religion  ;  the  meeting 
therefore,  in  order  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power  to  suppress  such  practices,  and 
to  prevent  improper  persons  from  be- 
coming preachers,  resolved,  that  if  any 
member  of  the  Methodist  society  with- 
in their  circuit  should  apply  for  a  li- 
cense, without  having  been  previously 
approved  as  a  preacher  by  the  quarterly 
meeting,  according  to  the  minutes  of 
conference  (which  form  their  canon 
law,)  he  should  be  expelled  the  socie- 
ty. The  regularly  appointed  local 
preachers,  or  persons  who  preach  occa- 
sioudilj  and  follow  trades  or  other  call- 


ings, were,**  they  said,  *<  a  very  useful 
and  valuable  body  of  men  ;  but  as  they 
were  not  wholly  set  apart  for  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  it  was  not  considered 
to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Toleration  Acts  that  they  should  claim 
any  advantage  from  the  licences  in  ques- 
tion.** Were  these  resolutions  passed 
in  anticipation  of  Lord  Sidmouth*s  in- 
tentions, and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
any  interference  of  the  legislature  in 
their  concerns,  by  correcting  the  abuse 
upon  which  the  then  minister  had  fix- 
ed his  eye  ?  Or  was  there  afterwards 
an  understanding  between  his  lordship 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  Wes- 
leyan oligarchy  ?  a  body  jealous  of 
the  democratical  preachers,  who  have 
repeatedly  struggled  against  the  au- 
thority oi  the  conference,  and,  besides 
many  minor  separations,  produced  one 
great  schism  in  the  society.  All  that 
28  yet  known  is,  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  certainly  encouraged  in  his  attempt 
by  some  persons  among  the  dissenters, 
who,  when  the  hue. and  cry  began, 
were  afraid  to  appear  in  his  support. 
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America.  Affair  ofihe  Little  Belt.  ReHgmaion  of  Mr  Shnith.  PuhUca^ 
tions  of  that  Gentleman^  and  of  Mr  Pickering.  Meeting  of  Confess  : 
Warlike  Resolutions.  Settlement  upon  the  Isle  of  Tristam  da  Cunha.  TranS" 
actions  in  Martinique  and  Guadatoupe.  Coronation  ofCkristophe  in  Ha^» 
State  of  Public  Feeling  in  the  smaller  Islands.  Crimes  qf  tluggins  and 
Hod^e.  Motion  to  introduce  the  British  Laxios  in  Trinidad.  Motion  re* 
specttng  Free  Labourers.    East  Indies.    Capture  ofBatavia. 


Xhe  American  Congress  concluded 
their  session  with  two  acts  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  the  ruling  party.  They  re- 
fused to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Na- 
tional Banky  and  they  passed  a  supple- 
mentary Non*  Intercourse  Acty  which, 
while  it  conceded  something  from  fear, 
rather  than  favour,  to  the  manifest  in- 
terests of  the  northern  states,  ^ave 
fresh  proof  of  their  hostile  dispositions 
toward  England.  By  this  act  all  goods 
belonging  to  American  subjects,  which 
had  been  shipped  from  England  before 
the  second  oi  February  (the  day  by 
which  Great  Britain  had  been  required 
to  revoke  her  Orders  in  Council,)  were 
admitted  ;  but  for  goods  the  property 
of  British  subjects,  shipped  before  that 
day,  bonds  were  to  be  given  to  the 
full  amount,  and  those  bonds  forfeited 
in  case  the  revocation  was  not  obtain- 
ed :  the  former  prohibition  also  against 
entering  the  American  ports  was  re- 
newed. 

The  National  Bank  was  an  establish- 
ment of  General  Hamilton's,' the  friend 
of  Washington,  and  himself  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Americans  :  in  abohsh- 
ing  this  institution,  the  ruling  party  at 
once  gratified  an  old  and  rancorous  spi- 
rit of  party  hatred,  and  auned  a  blow 
gtcpijmercei  which  they  were  bent  up- 


on destroying ;  for  it  was  their  princi- 
ple, that  trade  is  the  root  oi  vicew 
This  principle  they  had  lon^  profess- 
ed. From  the  beginning  of  the  federsd 
government,  they  had  advised  that  the 
burthen  of  taxation  should  be  laid  up- 
on commerce ;  **  Since,*'  they  said,  *•  if 
it  supported  the  burthen,  the  common- 
wealth would  be  eased ;  and  if  it  failed 
under  it,  the  country  would  be  rid  of 
so  great  a  cause  of  political  eviL'*  The 
Americans,  however,  are  so  decidedly 
a  commercial  people,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  Mr  Madison  and  his  friends 
to  avow  that  this  was  the  principle  of 
their  government ;  but  that  they  were 
influenced  by  it  is  apparent;  and  thus* 
while  they  acted  with  the  most  slavish 
subsertiency  towards  Buonaparte,  they 
deceived  themselves  into  the  behef  that 
they  were  forwarding  the  views  of  their 
own  philosophy.  The  tyrant  whom 
they  served  required  them  to  go  to 
war  with  England ;  and  this  also  was 
consistent  with  their  feelings  and  their 
system.  But  a  war  for  which  they 
were  utterly  without  provocation,  and 
for  which  nothing  but  the  injg^enuity 
of  maUce  and  the  effrontery  oiraction 
could  discover  even  a  pretext,  could 
not  be  commenced  immediately,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  the  interest  of  both 
countries  to  bp  at  peiic^  and  as  the 
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British  government^  as  much  from  in- 
clination as  from  policy^  was  disposed 
to  cany  its  forbearance  to  the  utmost* 
All  the  stages  which  preceded  and  pre- 
pared the  war  for  their  independence 
had  been  gone  through*.  Embargos^ 
and  Non-Importation  Acts^  and  Inter- 
dicts had  been  tried,  without  either  pro- 
voking hostilities,  or  producing,  as 
lome  of  these  wretched  politicians  ex- 
pected, a  revolution  in  England.  The 
states  of  New  England,  who  had  been 
most  forward  in  separating  from  the 
mother  country,  were  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  pernicious  measures, 
most  averse  to  the  system  which  the 
president  was  pursuing*  But  Buo- 
naparte and  Mr  Madison  had  determi- 
ned upon  war.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary for  the  ruling  party  to  deceive 
their  own  countrymen  by  every  kind 
of  artifice  and  falsehood,  and  to  pro- 
voke Great  Britain  by  every  species  of 
indignity,  insult,  and  outrage* 

A  bold  stroke  was  soon  made  to- 
wards effecting  the  great  object  of  Mr 
Madison's  government*     The  British 

sloop  of  war.  Little  Belt, 
May  11.    Captain  Bingham,  fell  in 

with  a  man  of  viriar,  which, 
having  a  commodore's  blue  pendant 
flying  at  the  main,  was  supposed  to  be 
an  American  frigate*  Captain  Bing- 
ham, satisfied  that  this  was  the  case, 
proceeded  on  his  course ;  and  about 
two  hours  afterwards  the  frigate  made 
8ail  in  chase.  At  half  past  six  m  the 
evening,  Captain  Bingham  being  with- 
in gun-shot,  and  clearly  distinguishing 
the  stars  on  her  broad  pendant,  thought 
it  prudent  to  bring  to,  and  hoist  his 
colours,  that  no  mistakes  might  arise, 
making  at  the  same  time  every  prepa- 
-  ration  to  guard  against  a  surprise ;  for 
it  was  evident  by  the  manner  of  steer- 
ing, that  the  American  wished  to  lay 
his  ship  in  a  position  for  raking, — a 
manoeuvre  which  the  Little  Belt 
frustrated  by  wearing  three  times* 
About  a  quarter  past  eight  he  came 


within  hail,  and  Captain  Bingham  a^- 
ed  what  ship  it  was.  The  question 
was  repeated  instead  of  being  answer- 
ed. It  was  asked  a  second  time,  and 
the  American,  again  repeating  the 
words,  immediately  fired  a  broadside 
into  the  English  sloop :  this  vfras  re- 
turned, and  an  action  ensued,  which, 
according  to  Captain  Bingham's  as- 
sertion, and  the  depositions  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, boat8wain,purser,  and  surgeon, 
continued  from  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  when  the  American 
ceased,  and  hailing  the  Little  Belt^ 
whose  sails  and  rigging  .were  by  this 
time  cut  to  pieces,  asked  what  ship. 
Upon  bein^  answered,  he  asked' if  she 
liad  struck  her  colours*  Captain  Bing- 
ham replied  **  No,''  and  in  his  turn  ask- 
ed the  name  of  the  American ;  but  by 
this  time  the  enemy  (for  such  he  may 
well  be  called)  had  shot  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  stood  off*  At  day  light  )fe' 
bore  up  again,  and  passed  within  hanl, 
fully  prepared  for  action  ;  but  about 
eight  he  hailed,  and  sent  a  boat  «i 
board  with  a  message  from  Commodore 
Rodgers,  of  the  President  frigate,  to 
say,  that  he  lamented  much  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  which  had  happened,  and 
that  had  he  known  that  the  force  CKf  the 
Little  Belt  was  so  inferior,  he  shouht 
not  have  fired  at  her.  Being  then  ask- 
ed his  motive  for  firing  at  all,  he  re- 
plied that  the  British  ship  had  fired 
first, — an  assertion  not  more  opposite 
to  truth  than  to  common  sense ;  for 
what  can  be  so  improbable,  setting  all 
other  circumstances  out  of  considera- 
tion, as  that  a  sloop  of  war  should  «raa- 
tonly  commence  an  action  within  pis- 
tol-shot of  a  large  44  gun  frigate  !  It 
appeared  evident  to  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Little  Belt,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  commodore  ap6logized9 
that  if  he  hadr  fallen  in  with  a  British 
frigate  he  would  certainly  have  brought 
her  to  action ;  and  they  were  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  because  his  guns  were 
not  only  loaded  with  grape-shot^  but 
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jftpkk  scraps  of  iron.  Thirty-two  men 
.jorere  kilkd  or  wounded,  most  of  the 
latter  mortally,  in  this  murderous  trans- 
action. On  board  the  American  there 
m^s  only  a  boy  wounded. 
/  This  is  the  British  statement,  as  it 
appeared  in  Captain  Bifigham's  official 
account^and  was  confirmed  by  the  de- 
positions of  officers  and  men  upon  a 
•Court  of  Enquiry.  Cdmmodore  Rod- 
<gers,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
be  could  not  approach  the  Little  Belt 
near  enough  before  sunset  to  discover 
lier  force,  or  to  judge  to  what  nation 
-^e  belonged,  as  she  appeared  studious- 
ly to  decline  shewing  her  colours. 
When  she  did  hoist  them,  it  was  too 
dark  for  him  to  distinguish  them;  and- 
.when  her  broadside  was  for  the  first 
<  dme  presented  to  his  view,  night,  he 
said,  had  so  far  progressed^  that  al- 
.though  her  appearance  indicated  she 
was  a  frigate,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine her  actual  force.  He  first  enqui- 
.red'vdiat  ship  is  that,  and  was  answer- 
ed by  a  repetition  of  the. question : 

•  conceiving  himself  entitled  by  the  com- 
mon rules  of  politeness  to  the  first  an- 
swer, he  repeated  his  enquiry,  and  was 
answered  by  a  shot.  Before  he  had 
time  to  order  a  shot  in  return,  one  was 

•  fired  ;  **  and  was  scarcely,'^  pursues  the 
American  commodore,  **  out  of  the  gun 

\       befisre  it  was  answered  from  our  assu- 
»med  enemy  by  three  others  in  quick 
:  succession,  and  soon  after  the  rest  of 
his  broadside  and  musketry*     When 
,the  first  shot  was  fired,  being  under  an 
V  impression  that  it  might  possibly  have 
.  preceded  from  accident,  and  without 
the  orders  of  the  commander,  I  had 
determined  at  the  moment  to  fire  only 
a  single  shot  in  return  ;  but  the  imme- 
diate repetition  of  the  pisevious  unpro- 
voked outrage  induced  me  to  believe 

•  that  the  insult  was  premeditated,  and 
that  from  our  adversary  being  at  the 

'time  as  ignorant  olF  our  real  force  as  I 
was  of  his,  he  thought  this  perhaps  a 
favourable  .  opportunity^  of  acquiring^ 


promotion,  although  at  the  expence  of 
violating  our  neutrality  and  insulting 
our  flag."  Commodore  Rodgerspro*. 
ceeded  to  state,  that  after  a  few  mi^ 
jiutes,  discovering  by  the  feeble  resist- 
ance of  his  opponent,  that  it  must  be 
a  ship  of  very  inferior  size,  or  that 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her, 
he  ceased  firing ;  but  that  being  again 
.fired  upon,  he  was  under  the  painful 
necesMty  of  renewing  it ;.  three  or  four 
minutes  more  sufficed  to  silence  her, 
and  then  upon  hailing  her,  he  first 
learnt  that  he  had  been  engaged  with 
a  Brirish  ship.  *<  The  regret  which 
he  felt  at  this  affair,  and  at  the  blood- 
shed it  had  occasioned,  was  such," 
said  he,  *^  as  a  man  might  be  expected 
to  feel,  whose  greatest  pride  is  to  prove 
without  ostentation,  by  every  public  as 
well  as  private  act,  that  he  possesses 
a  humane  and  generous  heart ;''  and 
he  protested,  that  however  much  he 
might  previously  have  had  reason  to 
feel  incensed  at  the  repeated  outrages 
committed  by  British  ships  of  war  on 
the  American  gag,  neither  his  passions 
nor  his  prejudices  had  had  any  agency 
in  this  occurrence. 

Both  the  British  and  American  go- 
vernments instituted  enquiries  upon  this 
occasion.  The  instructions  under  which 
C^tain  Bingham  was  sailing  were  laid 
before  the  British  court  and  made  pub- 
lic. They  contained  these  words:  "You 
are  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
government  or  subjects  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  give  very  par- 
ticular orders^ to  this  effect  to  the  offi- 
cers you  may  have  occasion  to  send  on 
board  ships  under  the  American  flag.**^ 
The  American  enquiry  was  directed 
wholly  to  the  question,  who  fired  the 
first  gun  ;  and  the  American  govern- 
ment attempted  to  persuade  the  people 
that  Captain  Bingham  hadotherinstruc 
tions,  which  were  now  suppressed :  this 
we  know  to  be  false, — ^and  it  must  be 
reme^Qbeiredthat  Rodgers'sinstructiont 
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were  never  brought  forward.  Mr  Ma- 
dison, in  his  message  to  Congress,  as- 
serted, that  the  Bntish  ship  had  com* 
menced  the  firing  without  cause,  and 
that  the  British  comipander,  therefore, 
■was  chargeable  with  the  blood  shed  in 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  Ame* 
yican  flag.  His  partizans  displayed 
their  usual  insolence,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice their  usual  artifices.  '^  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a 
Night, — a  new  play  with  an  old  title," 
they  said,  *f  had  been  now  performed 
vnth  loud  applause,  to  the  gratification 
of  all  America.  Commodore  Rodgers 
had  chastised  a  British  picaroon,  and 
the  event  had  excited  a  sensattoni  per- 
fectly decisive  of  the  wishes  and  the 
feelings  of  the  nation.''  A  deposition 
was  obtained  in  New  York  from  a  man 
who  swore  that  he  was  an  impressed  ^ 
American  on  board  the  Little  Belt 
at  the  time  of  the  action.  "  There 
were  about  twelve  Americans  on 
board,-'  he  said,  *^  who  objected  to 
£ght  against  their  brothers ;  but  Cap- 
tain Bingham  told  them,  that  if  they 
refused  to  go  to  quarters  he  would  put 
them  to  instant  death  as  mutineers. 
One  American,  an  impressed  man, 
was  killed  in  the  action  ;  and  when 
dying  requested  that  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  a  lock  of  hair  which  he 
wore  in  his  bosom,  might  be  delivered 
to  his  friends."— The  fellow  whose- 
name  appeared  to  this  deposition  was 
a  Canadian,  not  an  American,  and  had 
never  been  on  board  the  Little  Belt 
till  after  the  action. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  oc- 
currence was  given  bv  Mr  Picker- 
ing. The  affair  with  the  Little  Belt, 
he  affirmed,  was  not  accidental,  but 
the  consequence  of  special  orders,  in- 
tended to  produce  an  action  with  a 
British  ship'  of  war,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  enable  the  government  to 
justify  it  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  whom  they  had  so  long  found 
jready  to  believe  them  implicitly.     If 


Rodgers  had  met  with  the  British  fri- 
gate Guerriere,  he  was  to  have  demand- 
ed the  impressed  Americans,  and  if  they 
were  not  delivered  up,  to  attack  her* 
Should  he  have  succeeded,  as  was  ex- 
pected from  hia  superior  force,  then 
the  story  was  to  be,  that  the  adnuni- 
stration,  after  waiting  four  years  to  re- 
ceive satisfaction  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  had  taken  it  for  them- 
selves 1  That  this  is  the  real  history,  if 
rendered  probable  by  the  suppression  of 
Rodgers^s  instructions,  and  certain  by 
the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  oE 
his  own  account.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  deposition  of  an  Englishman  press- 
ed into  the  American  service,  who  was 
master-gunner  in  the  President  at  the 
time  of  the  action.  "  They  had  got 
up,"  he  said,  "  a  much  larger  quantity 
ot  shot  and  wads  when  they  had  put 
to  sea  than  had  ever  been  customary  : 
as  soon  as  the  Little  Belt  was  in  sights 
orders  were  given  to  clear  away  the 
bulk-heads  and  prepare  for  action  ; 
the  colours  of  the  British  ship  were 
distinctly  seen  by  the  American  offi- 
cers, and  her  size.  A  gun  from  the 
President  went  off,  he  believed  by  ac- 
cident $  but  immediately  the  whole 
broadside  was  fired,  and  orders  given 
to  fire  away  as  quick  as  possible.  'The 
action  continued  about  half  an  hour 
without  cessation*"  The  crew  of  the 
President  consisted  of  about  ^00  men, 
more  than  SB  of  whom  were  English  : 
Many  of  them  manifested  their  reluct- 
ance to  fight  against  their  country, 
and  one  man  expressed  ^his  feelings  so 
strongly  that  Rodgers  put  him  in  irons. 
Kothing  ensued  from  this  occurrence, 
because  both  governments  disovraed 
any  hostile  intentions, — ^but  it  is  of 
importance  as  shewing  the  disposition 
of  the  ruling  party  in  America,  and 
the  detestable  means  to  which  they  re- 
sorted for  thepurpose  of  engaging  their 
country  in  active  co-operation  with 
Buonaparte  against  Great  Britain* 
Meantime  every  facility  fqr  aonoy- 
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iasjg  oorcommerce  which  Americacould 
give  was  afforded  to  the  French,    Not 
only  did  their  cruisers  enjoy  ^e  access 
to  the  American  ports,  hut  privateers 
^irere  purchased  and  manned  there  with 
Americans  and  vagabonds  of  all  na- 
tions. There  was  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  American  merchants  were 
partners  or  principals  in  some  of  these 
adventures  ;  certain  it  is,  that  they  sup- 
plied the  privateers  with  stores,  ammu- 
nition, and  men  ;  that  the  prizes  were 
carried  into  American  ports,  and  the 
prize  goods  openly  sold  there.     One 
of  these  privateers  was  commanded  by 
a  ^woman.    The  better  part  of  the  na- 
tion, who  were  neither  deceived  by  the 
artifices,  nor  led  away  by  the  animosity 
of  their  rulers,  expressed  their  belief 
that  these  adventurers,  like  true  pirates, 
plundered  British  and  American  ships 
indiscriminately,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  burnt  and  sunk  the 
Americans  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  French,  indeed,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  undisguised  robbery  which 
their  successive  revolutionary  govern- 
ments had  set  them,  captured  without 
ceremony  all  vessels  which  were  bound 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  fair  prizes, 
though  those  countries  were  at  peace 
with  America.  And  so  sure  were  they 
of  the  all-subservient  disposition  of  the 
American  government,  that  after  plun- 
dering or  putting  to  ransom  Ameri- 
can ships  upon  this  pretext,  they  enter- 
ed, if  it  suited  their  convenience,  the 
very  harbour  to  which  the  plundered 
vessels  belonged.     But  the  foulest  act 
of  French  tyranny  was  stated  in  one 
of  the  Boston  papers.   The  American 
ship  Mary  Ann,  of  Portland,  having 
been  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  the 
captain  and  paurt  of  his  crew  rose  upon 
the  Frenchmen  who  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  vessel,  killed  several  of 
them,  and  recovered  the  ship.     The 
privateer  came  in  sight  again,  and  the 
captors,  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  took 
to  their  boat.   Three  of  the  crew,  who 


had  taken  no  part  in  die  recapture,  re« 
mained  on  board ;  but  these  men,  when 
carried  into  Dunkirk,  were  tried,  con- 
denrned,  and  shot  by  the  French.  The 
crews  of  several  other  Americans  were 
impressed,  and  sent  off  in  waggons  to 
Antwerp  to  serve  in  the  French  fleet* 
The  Danes  entered  into  the  French 
system,  as  if  they  retained  Ae  old  pre- 
dilectiontj  as  well  as  the  bravery  of 
their  ancestors.  I  n  the  course  of  twelve 
months  they  seized  not  less  than  113 
ships,  which  were  hull  and  cargo  A- 
merican  property.  Those  which  arri- 
ved in  Sweden  were  convoyed  out  of 
the  Baltic  by  British  men  of  war,  hajj- 
py  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gratui« 
tous  protection  of  that  nation  which 
Mr  Madison  represented  as  the  enemy 
of  America. 

Some  curious  disclosures  of  the  pre- 
sident's policy  were  made  in  conse- 
quence ot  a  cnange  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  se- 
cretary of  state,  Mr  Smith,  resigned 
his  ofBce,  and  pubhshed  an  address  to 
the  people.  By  this  appeal,  and  the 
important  documents  which  accompa- 
nied it,  it  appeared  that  Mr  Madison 
*was  the  author  of  the  bills  which  Mr 
Macon  had  fathered,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  him  fromany  unpopularity  which 
they  might  occasion  ;  that  in  the  re- 
monstrances which  the  secretary  of 
state  drew  up  against  the  acts  of  ag- 

fression  and  plunder  committed  by 
trance  upon  American  property,  Mr 
Madison  struck  out  every  expression 
of  indignation,  deeming  it  expedient, 
he  said,  not  to  make  any  animadver- 
sions; and  that  the  Non- Intercourse 
Act,  as  it  respected  France,  was  re- 
pealed at  a  time  when  the  determina- 
tion of  the  French  government  not  to 
restore  the*  American  property  had 
just  been  officially  communicated-; — 
though  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  America  had  offered  to  repeal 
it  was,  that  a  satisfactory  provision 
should  be  made  for  restoring  this  pro- 
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petty.  It  appeared  aho,  that  th^  of- 
tensive  language  in  which  our^repara- 
tion  for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 

■  had  been  received,  proceeded  from  Mr 
Madison  himself;  Mr  Smith,  whose 

■  name  appeared  to  it,  having  objected 

*  to  it  at  the  time,  as  in  itself  improper, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  and 
dignity  ^ich  governments  ought  to 
^observe  towards  each  other.  Mr  Smith 
concluded  his  appeal  by  declaring  his 
opinion,  that  <'  to  insure  the  duration 
of  the  republican  party,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  United  States,  it  had  be- 

'  come  indispensably  necessary  that  the 

■  president  should  be  a  man  of  energe- 
tic mind,  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
€>f  temperate  and  dignified  deportment, 
of  honourable  and  manly  feelings,  and 
as  efficient  in  maintaining  as  sagacious 
IB  discerning  the  rights  of  his  much^n- 

•  jured  and  insulted  country.** 

This  address  called  forth  a  vindica- 
tion  of  Mr  Madison,  in  the  bitterest 
spirit  of  personal  invective.  It  was 
attributed  to  Joel  Barlow,  formerly 
known  as  the  author  of  a  poem,  caHed 
the  «*  Vision  of  Columbus,*'  and  a  po- 
litical work,  efntitled  "  Advice  to  the  > 
Privileged  Orders,**  written  at  the  com- 
Inencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
^  and  carrying  the  levelling  principles 
farther  than  any  other  writer  had  at 
that  time  ventured.  At  this  time  he 
was  the  favoiiHte  of  Mr  Madison,  and 
had  just  been  named  ambassador  to 
Buonaparte.  In  this  reply,  Mr  Smith 
was  accused  of  gross  immorality  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  upon  such  a  sub- ' 
feet.  "  It  is  not  possible,**  said  the 
writer,  **  that  Robert  Smith,  or  any 
Other  man,  however  coarse  and  clumsy 
the  texture  of  his  mind  may  be,  should 
not  perceive  the  shock  that  must  be 
given  to  public  morals,  the  stab  into 
the  vitals  of  executive  government,  the 
violation  of  one  of  the  essential  provi- 
sions of  the  federal  constitution,  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  princij>le  of 


publishing  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  his  state- 
ments are  trpe  or  false,  important  or 
unimportant,  but  can  such  statements 
be  made  without  a  crime  ?  Shotrld  they 
be  made  by  a  clerk  in  the  same  office 
of  state,  it  would  be  peijury ;  mch. 
clerks  being  undw*  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
But  the  head  of  the  department,  the 
Secretary^  whose  very  title  signifies 
the  depository  of  secrets,  is  supposed 
to  be  bound  in  honour  \  and  civtUzed 
society  went  on  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  days  of  Robert  Smithy  be- 
fore that  tie,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  was 
found  to  be  insufficient.**     This  was 
triumphantly  answered.  "According 
to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  old  re- 
publican school,**  It  was  said,  «*the 
government,  in  a£Burs  of  moment  to 
the  people,  could  have  no  secrets  that 
could  with  propriety  be  concealed  or 
withheld  from  the  people.     But  £rom 
the  principles  of  the  new  school  at 
Washington,  it  now  would  seem  that 
our  executive,  from  either  corruption 
or  infatuation,  may  pursue  a  course 
leading  to  the  prostitution  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  even  to  the  surrender  of 
its  reins  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate ;  and  a  monber  of  the  admini- 
stration for  not  favouring  such  a  plot, 
may  be  put  out  of  the  way  with  the 
most  indecent  obloquy,  and  yet  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation upon  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject.   It  was  formerly  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  that  the  duty  which  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  owes  to  the 
people  is  paramount  to  all  other  consi- 
derations.    The  strange  jJerversion  of 
the  people's  rights,  as  urged  by  Mr 
Madison*s  advocate,  may  be  tolerated 
in  a  country  where  the  government  is 
the  property  of  the  chirt ;  but  not  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  govern- 
ment is  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  where  the  president  is  QOv 
^ing  but  their  agent,** 
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Tile  diacge  o£  corruption  here  im- 
plied  against  the  ruling  party  was  du 
reetty  brouefat  agamst  them  by  Mr 
Pickering.    Bie  reminded  his  country- 
men, <•  t&kt  the  agent  of  the  Directory, 
when  that  memorable  demand  for  mo- 
ney was  made  upon  the  American  go- 
vernment, had  boasted  of  the  means 
which  France  possessed  in  America, 
and  the  influence  of  the  French  party 
there;   that  the  French   minister  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1794>,at  the  time  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  had  declared, 
that  with  some  thousands  of  dollars 
France  might  have  decided  on  civil 
war  or  peace, — ^for   the  consciences 
of  the  pretended  patriots  of  Ameri- 
ca ah-eady  had  their  price  ;  that  the 
French   consul-genend  shortly  after- 
wards   openly   complained    how  the 
French  minister  had  thrown  away  great 
sums  of  money  in  bribing  members  of 
Congress ;  finally,  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed satisfstctory  information  that  the 
French  consul,  eighteen  months  ago, 
had  in  the  course  of  one  year  received 
about  a  million  of  dollars,  for  which 
the  French  government  could  have  no 
legitimate  use  in  the  United  States, 
because  it  then   neither  derived  nor 
needed  any  supplies  therefronu   It  was 
a  painful  task,'*  Mr  Pickedng  said, 
**  thus  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  his 
country ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
lubk  the  corruption,  falsehood,  hypo- 
crisy, and  deceit  of  the  men  whose 
official  or  personal  means  and  influence 
had  for  many  years  given  a  direction 
to  the  public  sentiment,  and  managed 
the  a£»irs  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  only  hope  of  political  salva- 
tion  rested  on  the  public  conviction 
that  these  men  did  not  deserve  the 
confidence  of  the  nation." 

The  measures  of  the  government 
necessarily  produced  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. The  anti-commercial  party, 
whose  professed  principle  it  was  that 
agriculture,  above  all  other  things, 
•ught  to  be  encouraged,  had  not  yet 


discovered  that  when  cottunerce  flou- 
rishes, agriculture  flourishes  in  neces- 
sary consequence ;  but  the  people  were 
now  experimentally  taught  that  the 
one  could  not  be  injured  without  ma« 
terially  injuring  the  other.  Produce 
had  not  for  twenty  years  been  at  so 
low  a  price ;  specie  disappeared  from 
circulation  ;  ships  lay  rotting  in  the 
harbour  for  want  of  freight ;  and  long 
lists  of  bankruptcies  announced  the 
progress  of  the  American  philotophi- 
zing  statesmen  in  their  favourite  pro* 
ject  of  destroying  trade.  Mr  Madi- 
son was  aiming,  on  the  one  side,  to  get 
possession  of  Florida,  and  share  with 
Buonaparte  in  the  spoils  of  Spain  ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  conquer  Canada,-* 
which,  his  partizans  said,  would  be 
adding  the  North  Star  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constellation;  but  his  measures* 
instead  of  aggrandizing  the  United 
States,  tended  to  shake  and  loosen  their 
ill-compacted  union.  In  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
Maryland,  separation  was  openly  talk- 
ed of,  as  an  alternative  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  prevalence  of  what  they 
called  Virginian  principles.  In  the 
state  of  Delaware  a  select  meeting  was 
held,  as  the  funeral  wake  of  Americaa- 
independence  ;  the  room  in  which  they 
dined  wiis  hung  with  black.  Mr  Smith's 
address  was  read,  and  when  the  chair- 
man had  finished  it,  the  company  hid 
their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
gave  three  groans.  One  of  their  toasts 
was,  **  The  next  President :  let  him- 
not  wear  French  spectacles,  or  eat 
English  plum  pudding  with  a  French 
knifeandfork."  Another, «  The  Ord- 
nance of  our  Navy ;  they  could  shoot 
very  well,  if  they  did.  not  go  off  by- 
accident." 

Our  minister  in  America,  Mr  Fos- 
ter, demanded  an  immediate  disavowal 
of  the  act  of  aggression  committed  by 
Commodore  Rodgers.  Mr  Monroe, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr  Smith  as  Se- 
cretary of  State,  declared,  that  no  or- 
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ders  of  a  hostile  nature  had  been  given 
to  the  commodore;  all  negociatipns 
upon  the  other  points  in  dispute  were 
snspended  by  Mr  Foster,  till,  he  saw 
that  measures  were  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican government  for  clearing  up  the 
circumstances  of  this  occurrence.  The 
result  of  the  two  courts  of  enquiry,  in- 
deed, left  the  statement  upon  oath  of 
cine  party  contradicted  upon  oath  by 
the  other:  individuals  would  form  their 
own  judgment,  by  considering  which 
statement  was  the  most  coherent,  on 
which  side  the  aggression  was  most 
likdy  to  have  been  committed,  and  the 
comparative  value  of  English  and 
American  oaths.  But  as  Mr  Madi- 
son's government,  whether  guilty  or 
not  of  ordering  the  attack,  had  dis- 
claimed it.  Great  Britain  had  nothing 
more  to  require ;  and  Mr  Foster,  de- 
claring, however,  that  every  evidence 
before  the  British  government  seemed 
to  shew  that  a  most  evident  and  wan- 
ton outrage  had  been  committed  by 
the  American  commodore,  renewed  the 
discussions,  and  once  more  proposed 
terms  of  reparation  for  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake.  These  terms  were  a 
direct  disavowal  of  Admiral  Berkeley's 
conduct ;  a  declaration  that  he  had  been 
immediately  recalled  from  the  com- 
mand, as  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  dis- 
approbation ;  the  reUoration  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  a  suitable  pecuniary 
*  provision  for  the  families  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  this  unauthorized  transac- 
tion, and  for  the  wounded.  These  of- 
fers were  accepted,  though  the  Ame- 
rican secretary  observed,  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  reparation 
should  have  been'  delayed  so  long ;  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  commanding 
officer  frpm  one  command  to  another 
could  not  be  considered  as  constitu- 
ting a  part  of  a  reparation  otherwise 
satisfactory.  This  latter  reproof  the 
British  government  deserved  ;  the  for- 
mer was  inapplicable,  for  Mr  Erskine 


had  offered  precisdy  the  same  repara- 
tion two  years  before. 

Upon  the  Orders  in  Cotmcfl  no  mp^ 
proaches  toward  a  good  understandingr 
were  made ;  the  American  govemmeat 
insisted,  that  the  French  decrees,  to 
far  as  they  violated  neutral  rights,  were 
repealed,  and  our  government,  as  weU 
as  all.  Europe,  knew  that  they  were  atill 
enforced.  Congress  met  eaiiy  in  No« 
vember,  and  the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  devoted  to  France.  Mr 
Madison  asserted,  that  the  views  dis- 
closed through  the  British  minister 
were  in  an  unfriendly  spirit ;  that  ia 
the  same  unfriendly  spirit,  indenmity 
and  redress  for  other  wrongs,  besides 
those  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  conti- 
nued to  be  withheld;  and  that  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  America  had 
again  witnessed  scenes  not  less  deroga- 
tory to  the  dearest  national  rights, 
than  vexatious  to  the  regular  course 
of  trade.  In  the  affair  of  the  Little 
Belt,  her  commander  was  asserted  to 
have  commenced  a  fire  without  cause ; 
and  therefore  to  be  alone  chargeable 
with  the  blood  shed  in  maintaining  the 
honour  of  the  American  flag,  ft  was 
mentioned  also,  in  a  manner  implying 
displeasure,  that  Great  Britain  had 
thought  proper  to  interpose  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
respecting  the  Floridas, — ^provinces  of 
which  this  unprincipled  administratioa 
was  endeavouring  to  despoil  Spain. 
With  regard  to  France,  Mr  Madison 
assumed  that  the  decrees  were  actually 
revoked ;  he  admitted  that  <<  no  proof 
had  been  given  of  any  intention  to  re- 
pair the  wrongs  done  to  America,  and 
particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
of  American  property  seized  and  con- 
demned under  edicts,  which,  though 
not  affecting  our  neutral  relations,"  he 
said,  **  and  therefore  not  entering  into 
questions  between  the  United  States 
and  other  belligerents,  were  neverthe- 
less founded  in  such  unjust  principles) 
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dial  the  reparation  ought  to  have  heen 
prompt  and  ample.**  This  silly  so- 
phistry was  properly  exposed  in  Eng- 
bnd*  <<  Good  God,*'  it  was  said, 
**  does  Mr  Madison  think  we  have  heen 
educated  in  one  of  his  colleges^  that 
•we  cannot  detect  the  ^acy  of  such  a 
paltry  argument !  America  is  a  neu- 
tral power ;  a  belligerent  seizes  and 
condemns  her  property  ;  and  the  pre- 
sident saysy  this  does  not  at  all  affect 
her  neutral  relations^  because  these 
•violations  are  not  committed  under  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  !'*  The  sum 
e£  Mr  Madison's  message  was^  that  in 
consequence  of  ^'  the  hostile  inflexibi- 
lity ot  the  British  cabinet.  Congress 
would  feel  the  duty  of  putting  the 
United  States  into  an  armour  and  an 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and 
correepondine  with  the  national  spirit 
and  expectations/'  Accordingly  an 
addition  of  25,000  men  was  voted  to 
the  miHtai^  force.  A  grant  of  80 
acres  of  land  to  volunteers,  after  a 
yearns  service,  was  proposed^  but  re- 
jected by  a  great  majority. 

One  other  occurrence  connected 
with  America  is  worthy  of  relation 
in  the  annals  of  this  year,  from  its 
singularity.  A  mariner  of  Salem,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  by  name 
Jonathan  Lambert,  concluding  that 
the  character  of  an  American  citizen 
Blight  be  thrown  off  as  easily  as  it 
might  be  taken  up,  took  possession  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  islands  of 
Tristam  da  Cunha,  which  had  never 
yet,  he  affirmed,  been  publicly  claimed 
by  any  power.  "  There- 
Feb. 4!.lSll.  fore,'^  said  he,  "be  it 
known  to  all  nations, 
tongues,  and  languages,  that,  from  and 
ever  after  the  date  of  this  public  in*- 
•trument,  I  constitute  my  individual 
self  the  sole  proprietor  of  these  islands, 
grounding  my  right  and  claim  on  the 
rational  and  sure  principle  of  absolute 
occupancy,  and  as  such  holding  and 
possessing  all  the  rights^  titles,  and  im- 
■lumties  properly  belonging  to  pror 


prietors  by  the  tlsage  6f  nations.**.^-* 
The  cause  of  this  act,  he  said,  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  and  determination 
of  preparing  for  himself  and  family  a 
home,  where  he  might  enjoy  life  with^ 
out  the  embarrassments  which  had  hi* 
therto  constantly  attended  him.  By 
virtue  of  the  right  and  title  which  he 
had  assumed,  he  gave  his  territories 
the  name  of  the  Islands  of  Refresh- 
ment, the  greater  one  bearing  that 
name  in  particular,  instead  of  bdng 
longer  called  after  its  first  discoverer  ( 
and  the  place  of  his  residence^  which 
was  to  be  the  landing  place  on  the 
north  side,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
cascade,  l\e  called  Reception,  The 
two  smaller  isles.  Inaccessible  and 
Nightingale,  he  named  Pintard  and 
Lovel.  And  by  virtue  of  the  same 
right  and  authority  he  adopted  a  flag» 
formed  of  five  diamonds,  placed  trans- 
versely from  comer  to  comer,  and  four 
half  diamonds,  placed  on  the  centre  of 
the  top,  bottom,  and  both  sides  t  The 
four  half  diamonds  bearing  the  Icttef 
W,  the  centre  diamond  being  white^ 
and  the  four  others  blue  on  the  side 
next  the  staff,  and  red  on  the  outer 
side.  "  This  flae,**  he  said,  «  should 
for  evM*  be  the  known  and  acknow- 
ledged standard  flag  of  these  islands  ; 
but  the  common  merchant  flag  was  to 
be  white."  He  invited  all  thiders  of  all 
nations  who  might  want  refreshments 
to  come  to  Reception,  where  they 
should  be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  ; 
**  and  lastly/'  said  he,  in  this  extraor- 
dinary instrument,  **  be  it  kn6wn  that 
I  hold  myself  and  my  people,  in  the 
course  of  our  traffic  and  intercourse 
with  any  other  people,  to  be  bound  by 
the  principles  of  hospitality  and  good 
,  fellowship,  and  the  laws  of'^nations  (i£ 
any  there  are,)  as  established  by  the 
best  writers  on  that  subject,  and  by 
no  other  laws  whatever,  until  time  may 
produce  particular  contracts  or  other 
engagements." 

Jonathan  horrowed  the  style  of  his 
proclamation  from  Nebuchadi^zaart 
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and  his  flag  from  the  sign  of  the 
Cheequers.  The  American  minister 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  countenanced  this 
inoffensive  and  useful  adventurer :  he 
carried  the  cofFee-tree  and  the  sugar- 
cane, as  well  as  various  other  seeds, 
from  Brazil,  and  began  immediately 
to  clear  and  cultivate  the  ground. 
But  Jonathan  Lambert  seems  either 
to  have  met  with  more  difficulties  than 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  to  have  possess- 
ed fewer  resources ;  for  about  eighteen 
months  afterwards  he  sent  an  agent 
to  the  Cape  to  solicit  the  patronage 
of  the  British  government  and  the 
Indian  Company,  promising  that,  up- 
on receiving  necessary  assistance  and 
their  sanction,  he  would  display  the 
British  flag,  reserving  however  always 
to  himself  the  governorship,  provided 
an  equivalent  could  not  be  agreed  up- 
on»  Lord  Caledon,  with  proper  wis- 
dom and  humanity,  granted  his  agent 
a  small  vessel  to  carry  from  the  Cape 
five  families  who  requested  leave  to 
migrate  with  him ;  and  i  few  black 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  sent  at 
the  same  time,  with  such  other  things 
as  might  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  well  being  hf  the  new  settle- 
ment. As  for  the  flag,  let  Governor 
Jonathan  continue  to  display  his  own ; 
every  one  will  wish  him  success  in 
forming  a  St  Marino  in  the  Atlantic, 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  against 
pirates  and  privateers,  and  too  insigni- 
ficant as  well  as  too  remote  to  become 
an  object  of  cupidity  to  any  more 
powerful  enemies. 

The  European  colonists  in  America 
and  the  Columbian  Islands  carried  with 
them  two  great  causes  of  future  evil 
to  themselves, — their  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of 
slavery  ;  the  one  cause  sure  to  involve 
them  first  in  the  wars  of  the  parent 
state,  and  eventually  in  a  struggle 
against  her  for  independence, —  the 
other  producing  greater  and  more  du- 
rable misery.  In  the  next  age  of  co- 
lonization the  latter  cause  of  evil  will 


be  avoided ;  but  this  Ammcan  adv^vi^ 
ture,  as  it  is  the  first,  will  probabiyr 
long  remain  the  only  instance  of  an. 
attempt  at  avoiding  both.  The  effect^ 
of  both  were  at  tnis  time  felt  in  the 
Columbian  Islands,  which  perhaps  o£ 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  world  ought 
to  excite  in  us  the  most  humiliating 
and  mournful  thoughts,  nature  havings 
blest  them  so  profusely,  but  man  ha-« 
ving  made  them  scenes  of  continual 
and  almost  unmitigated  wretchedness*. 
We  had  deprived  France  of  her  last 
possessions  there, — no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  restoring  them  at  peace^. 
according  to  custom;  meantime  the 
expence  of  a  military  establishment 
was  incurred  there,  to  keep  in  subjeo 
tion  a  people  whose  feeling  of  nation* 
ality  is  stronger  than  ours,  and  whott 
situation;  in  consequence  of  the  restrict 
tions  imposed  upon  their  conunercCf. 
was  rendered  yrorse  under  our  dosii^ 
nion  than  under  that  of  Buonaparte*. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  wise  as  wdl 
as  a  generous  policy  to  have  establish* 
ed  the  Bourbons  there  ?  Their  posses* 
^n  of  colonies  to  which  France  has 
always  attached  considerable  import* 
ance  might  facilitate  the  restoration  o£ 
the  old  family  $  or  if  that  event  should 
never  take  place,  here  would  be  aa 
honourable  establishment  for  them ;. 
and  these  islands  being  thus  emanci«* 
pated  from  a  connection  which  has  so 
often  involved  them  in  hostilities,  might 
be  expected  to  enjoy  long  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Ominous  symptoms  ef  the  puUic 
feeling  appeared  both  at  Guadaloupe 
and  Martmique.  In  the  former  island^ 
language  was  used  in  the  Court  of 
Appe^,  by  the  French  proicuremH 
general,  which  the  governor.  Sir  AJbx^ 
ander  Cochrane,  denounced  as  scao^ 
lous,  audacious  and  libellous,  and  for 
which  he  dismissed  the  speaker  $  ii| 
the  latter,  it  was  thought  necessaiytGi 
order  all  arms  and  ammunitioa  to  be 
delivered  up,  and  to  make  a  search  lest 
the  order  should  be  eraded.     Tbit 
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feeling  of  the  inhabitants  was  shewn^ 
mare  plainly  at  Guadaloupe,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
them  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  newly- 
formed  militia,  intended  to  preserve  the 
intemal  security  of  the  island ;  but 
this  intention  was  not  defined  with  suf- 
ficient precision  in  the  proclamation; 
and  the  people,  imagining  that  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  defending  the 
idand  against  foreign  attack,  refused 
to  serve.  Only  one  single  man  ap- 
peared on  the  day  appointed  ;  the  of: 
ficers*  commissions  were  all  returned, 
on  the  ground  that  any  individual  ta- 
kinj^  up  arms  against  the  French  would 
forreit  the  property  which  he  might 
possess  in  France,  and  ultimately  his 
possessions  in  the  island  also,  upon  its 
reverting  to  France  in  the  event  of  a 
peace.  Let  us  hope  that  whenever  a 
government  which  acknowledges  the 
principles  of  comnK>n  honesty  and  ho- 
nour is  established  in  France,  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  agreed  upon  between . 
the  two  countries  which  shall  exempt 
the  colonies  of  both  from  any  share  in 
their  future  hostilities.  The  issue  of 
a  war  between  two  great  European 
power»  can  never  be  decided,  or  even 
influenced,  by  the  capture  or  pillage 
of  their  foreign  dependencies:  what 
they  suffer  in  such  cases  i&  pure  su- 
pererogatory evil,  and  the  Columbian 
islands,  in  particular,  have  evils  enough 
to  apprehend,  without  superadding 
these  which  might  so  easily  be  pre- 
vented* The  question  is,  not  to  what 
aation,  but  to  what  race  these  islands 
are  fiimlly  to  belong,— whether  they 
are  to  be  black  or  white  upon  the  map 
of  nature  ?  A  question  of  fearful  as- 
pect, if  we  look  either  to  their  history 
or  their  climate ;  whether  we  ask  how 
they  have  been  gained,  how  supported, 
or  lor  what  complexion  they  are  suit- 
ed ;  even  if  we  look  to  it  as  mere  phy- 
acal  philosophers,  and  could  set  aside 
all  awful  considerations  of  guilt|  and 
divine  justice,  and  retribution. 

VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


This  danger  manifested  itself  at  Mar-* 
tinique,  where  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  town  of  St  Pierre  was 
formed  by  a  free  mulatto,    Sept.  17* 
named  Moliere,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  island,  and  a  viscount  of 
the  Black  Empire.    It  was  discovered 
the  day  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  attack;  some  of  the  principals  were 
taken  in  arms  ;  Moliere,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  escape,  blew  out  his  brains-:' 
fifteen  were  hung. 

The  persons  who  suffered  for  thir 
conspiracy  were  all  ekher  negroes  or 
mulattos.  Their  object  is  said  to  have 
been  to  massacre  the  white  men,  and 
itniiSLte  in  all  things  their  brethren  m 
Hayti ;  but  from  the  proclamation  <tf 
General  Wale,  it  appears  that  republic 
can  and  revolutionary  opinions,  which 
were  at  this  time  as  little  likely  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Black  Empire 
as  from  Buonaparte's  faithful  city  of 
Paris,  had  gained  ground  in  the  island^ 
and  prepared  the  way  for  an  insur* 
rection.  **  Some  individuals,"  he  said, 
**  from  bad  intentions,  and  others  from 
imprudence,  had  of  late  made  it  their 
particidar  business  to  comment  upon, 
the  contents  of  the  pubhc  papers,  Uf 
discuss  the  opinions  of  joumalists,  and 
therefrom  to  deduce  conclusions  alarm- 
ing to  that  system  which  had  for  two 
hundred  years  secured  the  prosperity 
of  that  Archipelago."  «*  The  persona 
who  thus,'*  in  the  governor's  words, 
*<  paved  the  way  for  the  seduction  of 
the  inferior  classes,  by  throwing  out 
opinions  that  have  been  repeated  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  by  revolution- 
ary writers,  were  men  who,  having 
risen  to  the  rank  of  freemen  from  the 
effect  s  of  thecolonial  beneficence,  might 
be  expected  to  have  nothing  left  them' 
to  Mdsh  for  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  wherein  they  advantageously 
exercised  their  industry  under  the  prOf 
tection  of  the  laws." 
'  General  Wale  said,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary torrent  had  passed  a^ay.  ftr 
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ever.  Would  that  it  were  so  even  in 
£ur9pe  I  But  though  Marat,  and  Dan- 
ton,  and  Robespierre  should  find  no 
folV>wers,  (as  surely  they  would  where- 
ever  circumstances  favoured  the  deve- 
hpement  of  such  characters,)  we  must 
not  expect  that  0^6  and  Toussaint 
win  cease  to  be  hdd  in  veneration  by 
the  bolder  and  better  spirits  of  their 
re^ective  casts,  nor  that  the  examplea 
of  the  chiefs  of  Hayti  will  be  lost 
upon  (hose  who  have  the  same  bold- 
ijtess  without  the  same  virtiies. 

A  coronation  had  lately  been  per- 
formed in  that  state :  Christoj^ie,  who 
possessed  the  north  side  of  tk^  French 
psot  of  the  idand,  thought  proper  to 
«iake  himself  a  king,  like  other  bri> 
gands  in  Europe,  but  with  ^u*  better 

and  more  legbimate  claims*. 
Jmw  %    A  few  days  before  it  was  to 

take  place,  he  created  priii- 
^K^,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  cheva- 
l^rs,  by  a  sort  of  political  licence  or 
anachronism,  that  they  might  give 
ijlorc  splendour  to  the  appointed  cei«- 
mony,  by  attending  In  their  robes  of 
rilk  or  satin,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
with  embroidered  mantles  and  noddxn^ 
Illumes*  His  archbishop,  who  is  said 
iSo  be  a  Ckrman  and  a  man  of  learningw 
oSdated.  The  coronation  was  peiv 
&>rmed  in  the  Chan^  de  Mars,  where 
canopies  were  erected  for  the  occasiotta 
Ghristapbe  and  his  sable  consiut  came 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  white 
lUirfles ;  he  put  ^be  crown  on  hia  own 
hteA  before  he  deliv^^  it  to  the 
archbisii^p  to  be  repta^ed  there ;  but 
though  in  tkm  he  seems  to  have  imi* 
t^ted  Buonaparte,  Henry  the  First  of 
Hayti,  as  he  sjtyles  himsdf,  had  a  due 
i^meosbrance  ot  the  wrongs  which  hia 
countrymen  had  received  from  that 
cruel  and  perfidtoua  tyrant ;  and  at  a 
4inner  after  the  coronation,  to  which 
aU  the  English  and  Ai^ericiaii  mer- 
chants were  invited,  )ns  first  toast  was^ 
f  My  brother^  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
pi$  ;'*  his  secosdy  <<  May  lie  prosp^ 


and  be  successful  against  Buoniqmrte* 
and  continiie  the  barrier  between  thMt 
tyrant  and  this  kingdom/' 

The  black  King  Henry,  in  honour 
of  his  own  name,  furcated  a  Uack  legion 
of  honour,  which  he  called  the  Order 
oiF  St  Henry ;  and  with  better  reason 
than  can  usually  be  assigned  for  snob 
changes,  he  altered  the  name  of  hia 
capital  from  Cape  Francois  to  Cape 
Henry,  and  took  an  effectual  means  of - 
bringing  the  new  name  into  general 
use,'  by  wdering  that  every  letta^  di- 
rected to  Cape  Francois  should  be  de- 
stroyed. He  beg^n  to  buSd  a  p^ce^ 
which  was  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a 
fort,  upon  which  neither  skiU,  nor  la- 
bour, nor  expenee  was  spared,  to  rqi- 
der  it  impregnable.  His  fleiet  eomst- 
ed  at  this  time  of  one  44  gun  frigate^ 
nine  sloops  of  war,  ^even  brigs,  nom 
S3  to  14  guns,  and  a  number  c^  schoo- 
ners, each  manned  with  about  100  men* 
His  edicts,  **  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
of  the  constitutional  law,'*  bis  balls  and 
e^ras,  his  great  seal  and  ministers  of 
state,  his  Royal  Gazette,  widi  its^mot- 
to  from  Vokaire, 

Le  premier  qui  Jut  roi  Jut  un  soldat  heu" 

reuxt 
Qui  sert  bien  son  pays^  ria  point  besdin 

{faieux; 

liis  grand  crosses,  his  nobks,  and  his 
hieiarchy,  bore  dl  the  outward  naarka 
of  civilization;  and  most  essential  it 
is  to  the  future  welfare,  not  of  the  Co^ 
lumbian  Islands  alone,  but  fo  the  oott* 
roerce  between  Europe  amd  America* 
that  whatever  disposition  towards  dU 
vihzation  exists  in  Hayti  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated  by  the  policy 
of  both  continents,  and  improved  by 
the  zeal  omd  wisdom  of  the  cathdic 
priesthood,  which  never  could  be  bet- 
ter directed  than  to  this  fidd.  For 
the  trappings  of  royalty^  and  dl  the 
spectacles  which  its  di^piaf  can  aflbpd^ 
the  black  Kkvg  Hairy  shewed  aa  4» 
cided  a  taste  as  if  he  had  been  a  true 
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Fmiduiiim  by  bloody  initead  of  educa- 
tion. A  set  of  icgalia  and  jewels,  con. 
silting  of  crowns,  crosses,  gold  sours, 
a  gold  and  silver  plume,  set  wkh  ru« 
bies,  amethysts,  and  t<^zes,  diamond 
ear-rings,  collar,  and  tiara,  were  made 
for  him  in  London,  and  had  the  singu- 
lar fortune  to  be  seized  by  the  Custom^ 
house  officers,  his  agent  having  ne^ect- 
ed  to  make  an  entry  of  them.  They 
were  however  released  by  the  Treasury, 
as  far  sis  the  rights  of  the  government 
were  concerned.  Some  magnificent 
•ttlts  of  robes  for  himself  and  his  queen 
i^cre  in  the  same  consignment ;  they 
were  of  mazarene  velvet,  lined  witk 
taninei  and  embroidered  with  stars  of 
gold. 

Christophe  has  about  10^000  troops^ 
aU  negroes.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
Mand  is  held  by  his  rival.  General  Pe«- 
t]on»  at  the  head  of  the  milted  rape ; 
a  lest  numerous,  but  better  instructed 
population.  This  race  may  perhaps 
tihunatdybe  destined  to  possess  these 
<H>ohtfies :  it  is  continuaUy  on  th^  in- 
crease,  while  the  pure  races  are  only 
kept  up  by  continual  impertations  i 
and  the  mixture  of  the  European  mind 
nvith  the  African  constitution  renders 
them  capable  of  labonr  under  a  tropi- 
cal dimate  like  the  one  race,  and  prone 
to  civilization  like  the  other,  retton 
ia  sttd  to  be  a  man  of  more  acquire^ 
ttients  and  greater  humanity  than  Chris- 
tophe. A  third  party  was  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  under  Philippe 
I>6s,  s^  man  whom  Toussaint  had  fa- 
voured :  he  is  said  to  allure  follow- 
ers by  professing  never  to  engage  in 
war,  except  in  self-defence ; — ^a  com- 
munity of  negroes  among  the  moun- 
tains in  the  interior,  though  they  may 
profess  these  principles^  will  soon  be- 
came a  race  ot  maroons.  In  the  course 
of  the  year,  Rigaud,  who  acted  a  con- 
spicuous p^rt  during  our  unhappy  in- 
terference with  the  island,  arrived  at 
Aux  Cayes  from  France,  as  an  emis- 
sary, i^  was  supposed,  of  Buonaparte : 


he  might  probably  have  {bcmed  an^ 
other  party,  but  he  died  soon  after  l«b 
arrival. 

^  That  France  should  regain  poetet* 
sion  of  Hayti,  even  if  peace  should  ere 
long  leave  her  with  the  leisure  and  the 
means  to  attempt  it,  is  not  to  be  ex* 
pected :  the  experience  of  the  climate 
would  deter  any  government  that  vala« 
ed  the  lives  of  its  soldiers  from  such 
an  expedition,  and  theSpaniards  wohU 
assuredlv  take  part  with  the  negroea 
against  her.  Buonaparte,  who,  fsr  the 
miseries  which  he  has  been  thie  direct 
and  wilful  means  of  bringriog  upon  ma»» 
kind,  has  contracted  more  individual 
guilt  than  it  fr^s  ever  before  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  i^cur^  has 
perhaps  nowhere  occasioned  such  pen* 
manent  evil  as  in  Hayti.  Had  Tom« 
saint  been  left  unmolested  to  puraut 
his  wise  and  benignant  plans,  there  it 
reason  to  think  Uiat  a  peaceable,  ia# 
dustriotts,  and  flourishing  community 
might  have  been  formed  under  a  maa 
not  unworthy  to  be  called  the  Wash* 
idgton  of  the  negroes.  He  fell  a  vie* 
dm  to  Qaliic  and  Corsican  perfidyi 
and  it  is  now  to  be  appreheiKwd  that 
Hayti  will  be  divided  into  petty  inde^ 
pendent  states,  those  in  toe  interior 
plonderkig  thdr  nei^rhbours,  and  those 
on  th^  coast  beconung  a  race  of  blaek 
Algerioes  I  the  more  formidable,^  be^ 
cause  in  all  the  adjoining  islands  they 
will  at  all  times  be  sure  of  finding 
friends  and  recruits. 

Christophe  is  said,  notwithstandn^ 
his  protestations  of  friendship  for  hu 
brotiier  the  King  of  Great  &3tatin,  to 
aim  at  exciting  a  genenll  insarrectioa 
of  the  diaves  throughout  the  isUuids  | 
and  his  courtiers  Unci  ageata  conti* 
nually  hold  him  up  as  the  aveager  of 
the  African  race.  Suspicions  of  diis 
kind  were  evidently  felt  at  Jamaica, 
where  many  persons,  accused  of  bang 
emissaries  iroih  Hayti,  were  trom  tioie 
to  time  apprehended  and  banished. 
Abottt  2*0  strangers  wer^  sent  out  rf 
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Jamaica  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au« 
i|ru8t  this  year,  on  the  «uspicion  that 
they  were  agents  of  Christophe  and 
Rigaud.  That  such  plans  have  been 
carried  on,  the  conspiracy  at  Marti* 
nique  unequivocally  proves ;  and  this 
imminent  danger  will  always  continue 
to  exist,  BO  long  as  the  colonial  sys- 
tem of  slavery  is  in  existence.  How 
that  system  destroys  all  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  humanity  in  certain  natures, 
was  shewn  at  this  time  by  one  more 
case  of  atrocity,  in  addition  to  the 
bloody  list  before  the  British  Parlia- 
Blent. 

A  planter  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  bjr 
name  Huggins,  accompanied  with  his 
two  sons,  brought  two-and-thirty  ne- 
groes into  the  public  market  of  Charles- 
town,  and  stood  by  to  see  them  flog- 
ged  with  cart-whips  by  two  expert 
whippers.  Many  ot  these  victims  were 
women;  one  ot  whom  received  212 
lashes,  another  291  ;  one  man  187, 
another  242,  another  365.  Five  ma- 
gistrates were  within  sight  or  hearing 
4>f  this  accursed  scene,  and  none  of  them 
interfered,  though  the  law  authorized 
their  interference,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
AS  Christians,  or  -even  of  decency  as 
men,  required  it.  By  the  laws  of  Ja- 
tnaica,  no  master  or  magistrate  is  suf- 
fered to  indict  in  any  case  more  than 
thirty-nine  la^s ;  and  by  the  Meliora- 
tion Act  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  pass- 
ed in  the  year  1798  with  the  same  in- 
tent, it  is  enacted,  **  that  if  any  person 
4hall  cruelly  whip,  makneat,  beat,  or 
imprison,  or  keep  in  confinement  with- 
out sufficient  support,  any  slave,  such 
person  shall  be  indicted  for  the  s  ime 
m  the  superior  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction  for  the  island  wherein  the  of- 
fence shall  be  committed ;  and  upon 
being  legally  convicted^  suffer  such  pu- 
ni^unent  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
J>oth,  as  ^he  judge  of  the  court  shall 
think  proper  to  inflict."  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  island  passed  reso- 
lutions^  that  Huggins  bad  )>een  guilty 


of  an  act  of  barbarity,  altjogether  un- 
precedented in  Nevis ;  that  they  held 
nis  conduct  in  the  utmost  abhorrence 
and  detestation,  and  that  they  pledged 
themselves  to  promote  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation into  this  cniel  proceeding, 
so  disgraceful  to  humanity,  so  injurioug 
to  the  fair  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  so  destructive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  West  India  colonies.*' 

Huggins  was  accordingly  indicted 
and  brought  to  trial.  His  son-in-law's 
overseer  and  his  own  were  on  the  jury, 
together  with  so  many  of  his  ^ends, 
that  when  the  jury  was  impannelled,  a 
bystander  observed,  there  were  ten  for 
Mr  Hug^ns,  and  two  against  him  ; 
upon  which  one  of  his  counsel  replied, 
that  those  two  should  not  have  been 
there  had  he  known  it.  The  facts 
were  public,  notorious,  and  admitted 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal.  The  de- 
fence was,  that  the  punishment  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  as 
deeply  implicated  in  the  guilt  and  in- 
famy of  the  transaction  as  himself,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  three  counsel,  it  could 
not  be  proved  that  any  one  of  the  thir- 
ty-two sufferers  had  ever  lifted  a  hand 
against  a  white  man,  or  ever  uttered  a 
contumacious  expression.  Their  crime 
was  that  of  having  run  away  to  avoid 
carrying  out  dung  by  night,<-^a  prac- 
tice contrary  to  a  clause  m  the  Melio- 
ration Act.  Huffgins  was  neverthe- 
less acquitted,  and  the  printer  of  the 
St  Christopher  Advertiser  was  prose- 
cuted for  a  libel*  for  having  published 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  the  affidavits  upon  which  ther 
were  founded ;  found  guilty,  and  fined. 

Oneof  the  women  never  worked  with 
the  hoe  again  after  this  flogging,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  died  of 
an  atrophy.  The  coroner' a  inquest, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  pronounced, 
that  ^*  she  had  no  marks  of  violence 
appearing  on  her  body,  and  died  by 
W  visitation  of  God  in  a  patur^  way. 
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and  not  otherwise/'  Two  of  those 
three  persons  were  on  the  jury  which 
acquitted  Huggins,  and  the  coroner 
was  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
beheld  the  transaction  with  unconcern. 
Huggins,  who  had  amassed  a  great 
fortune,  had  long  been  notorious  for 
cruelty  ^  It  was  reported  in  the  island 
that  be  had  once  shot  a  negro; — the 
body  had  been  thrown  into  a  negro- 
hut,  and  burnt  with  it.  Upon  another 
occasion  he  escaped  indictment  for  the 
death  of  one  who  died  after  a  most 
inhuman  flog^ng,  because  the  overseer 
refused  to  give  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  the  grand  jury.  In  the  course 
of  six  months  after  he  took  possession 
of  one  of  his  estates,  nine  negroes  died 
upon  it,  without  any  epidenuc  disease. 
The  bodies  of  two  poor  wretches,  who 
bad  committed  suicide  to  escape  from 
bis  cruelty,  were  taken  out  of  a  cistern 
with  their  chains  about  them.  Chains 
and  whips  were  not  sufficient  instru- 
ments of  punishment  for  this  man  ; 
be  employed  iron  collars  with  spikes. 
Five  times  his  life  had  been  attempted 
by  poison  ; — it  is^only  wonderfcd  that 
k  was  not  more  openly  assail^.  His 
doctrine  was,  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  negroes  than  breed  them,  and  up- 
on this  principle  he  acted ! 

These  shocking  transactions  becattie 
generally  known,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr  Elliott,  the  go- 
vernor in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands^ 
on  his  arrival  to  take  possession  of  his 
government,  by  Mr  James  Tobin,  bro- 
ther to  the  author  of  the  Honey  Moon, 
and  himself  a  man  of  letters,  highly  and 
deservedly  esteemed  by  all  to  whom 
be  is  known.  Cruelty,  he  said,  was 
not  defined  by  our  ancestors,  nor  its 
Hmits  marked  out  by  line  and  compass, 
but  left  to  the  heart  of  man  to  deter- 
mine ;.  and  deeply  was  it  tabe  lamented 
that  in  that  Ittde  community  such  an 
^peal  was  found  insufficient.  Had 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-two  negroes 
t^rturedby  this  man's  orders  dkS,  the 


act  by  which  they  suffered,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  deelaratioB  of  the  jury, 
a  legal  act,  the  author  of  it  would 
have  be^  guiltless  in  law,  and  every 
overseer  in  the  country,  however  ig- 
norant or  brutal,  left  at  ftdl  hbert^ 
to  whip>  makrcat,'  and  destroy  at  his 
pleasure  the  'slaves  committed  to  his 
charge.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
Mr  Tobin  announced  his  intention  of 
proposingtothelegislatureof  the  island 
some  laws  for  the  better  protection  of 
slaves.  Speaking  of  himself,  he  added  ;. 
**  Of  the  author  of  this  letter  it  is  suf- 
ficient t&  say,  that  he  exists  only  by 
the  labour  of  negro  slaves,  and  from 
them  derives  most  of  the  comforts  he 
emoys,  as  well  as  those  advaiitages 
of  education  which  have  taught  hinoi 
what  in  return  he  owes  to  them.r"^ 

The  case  was  represented  to  our 
own  government,  and  Lord  Liverpool 
immediately  desired  the  governor  to- 
send  home  authentic  copies-  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  at  the. same 
time  to  signify  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Nevis,  his  majesty's  full  ap» 
probation  of  the  sentiments  which  they, 
had  expressed^  and  the  conduct  whicb 
they  had  pursued  oiv  this  occasion.^ 
When  the  documents  had  been  inspect- 
ed. Lord  Liverpool  said  they  made 
the  deepest  impession  on  his  majesty '» 
government.  **  It  might,"  said  he^ 
<<  have  been  hoped  that  the  fear  of  dis-- 
grace  attendant  on  an  outrage  of  hu- 
manity so  publicly  exhibited,  would 
have  been  suffioient  in  any  civilized 
country  for  its  prevention  5  but  it  never 
could  have  been  supposed  possible  that 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  Meliora- 
tion Act,  could  be  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  court  of  justice,  and 
be  exempted  ^tom  the  punishment 
which  the  judge  is  empowered  to  in- 
flict on  conviction  of  the  offender.*^' 
His  lordship  then  delivered  the  prince 
regent's  commands,  that  the  magi* 
strates  who  had  witnessed  this  cruetty 
without   interfering,    should  be  »i> 
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m6ved  from  the  hoxiourable  dtttation 
which  they  held»  and  tfa»t  this  should 
be  done  with  that  degrree  of  pubKcity 
which  mi^ht  inark  to  the  community 
his  royal  highness'a  reprobation  of  their 
culpable  remissness.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  recommending  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  clause  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Jamaica  Act  by  the  differ- 
ent colonial  kgidatures  ;  *<for  ahhourii 
it  may  be  feared/*  said  he,  "  that  the 
limitation  of  the  number  alone  of  the 
lashes  which  may  be  inflicted,  will 
prove  inadequate  to^  prevent  even  ex- 
cessive severity  where  the  disposition 
to  it  exists,  6tiU,  by  proving  the  anxiety 
of  the  legislature  to  define  and  miti- 
gate the  degree  of  punishment,  a  mo- 
ral effect  may  be  produced,  leading  to 
the  consequences  that  are  sdueht  mm 
the  operation  of  the  law  itsdf?* 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
jury  which  had  acquitted  this  wretch 
was  composed,  and  the  feelings  by 
which  it  was  influenced,  government 
felt  properly,  and  onl^  remarked,  that 
at  that  distance  of  tMne  it  might  be 
difficult  to  pr<Ke  that  corrupt  mo- 
fives  had  influenced  the  decision.  But 
in  one  point  the  ministers  acted  most 
indiscreetly.  Governor  Elliott,  in  his 
letter  upon  this  sul^ect,  had  been  na- 
turally and  unavoidably  led  to  speak 
ef  the  state  of  the  governments  in  Ne- 
vis and  St  Kitts,  and  the  general  (tissa- 
tisfaction  which  existed.  **  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend,'' said  he,  "  that  the  defecu 
complained  of  are  to  be  ascribed  i>rin- 
cipaily  to  the  remissness  or  culpability 
et  their  leading  members.  The  root 
of  the  evil  lies  deeper.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  smaller  islands  were  form- 
ed in  times  when  many  of  the  pro^ 
prietots  lived  upon  theit  estates,  and 
the  white  population  was,  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps  ten  times  as  numerous 
a^  it  now  is.  Of  the  few  white  inha- 
bitants who  remain,  managers,  over- 
sefer^,  self-created  lawyers,  aelf-educa- 
ted  physicians,  and  adventurous  mer- 


chants, with  little  real  capital  $jA 
scanty  credit,  compote  the  ereMeat 
part.  The  acouirements  of  educatioii 
among  many  ot  this  descriptioB  of  pert 
sons,  are  very  unequal  to  the  Um  of 
taking  a  share  in  the  govenmients. 
The  prevalence  of  principle,  either  mo- 
ral or  religious,  is  also,  I  fear,  aoa 
to  be  fairly  calculated  from  the  repett# 
tion  of  the  hacknied  expicssiens,  «f 
which  an  ostentatious  use  it  frequeoll/ 
naade  in  addresses,  and  on  aUbcoatioBa 
meant  to  meet  the  public  eye  it  home- 
To  collect  from  such  a  state  of  tocietyf 
men  fit  to  be  legislators,  judges,  or  ku 
rymen,  is  perfectly  impractioible.  tn« 
dividual  interest,  personal  influence^ 
animosity  of  party  feuds,  weigh  dowA 
the  scale  of  justice,  and  divert  the 
course  of  legistative  authority  into  acts 
of  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  power, 
cloked  under  the  semblance,  and  dig** 
nified  with  the  name,  of  constittttioBal 
acts."  These  remarks,  which  it  wat 
the  duty  of  Governor  Elliott  to  make 
for  the  information  of  ministers,  were 
most  assuredly  not  intended  for  the  pub- 
liceye  :  they  were,  nevertheless,^  print- 
ed among  the  papers  upon  this  sub- 
ject whicn  were  laid  before  parliament* 
The  consequence  was  such  as  migkft 
have  been  foreseen  upon  the  slightetl 
consideration.  The  Assembly  of  St 
Kius,  feeling  these  general  truiAm  as 
individual  insults,  were  exasperated 
against  the  governor,  and  passed  angry 
resolutions  concerning  him,  to  faetrans- 
nutted  to  the  Earl  of  Livnpool,  and 
printed  in  the  piiblic  papers.  Wfa«t# 
ever  good,  therefore,  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  measures  of  a  go- 
vernor who  saw  the  resd  state  of  theae 
countries,  and  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  remedying  the  prevailing  evils,  was 
frustrated  by  this  improper  expoaurec^ 
bis  official  con«8pondence>  which  ne- 
cessarSy  made  lum  an  obiect  of  marked 
and  personal  dislike  to  the  most  tnflo- 
ential  men  in  the  islands. 
Notwithstanding  the  temper  ttf  ce- 
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l^d  jutitt)  dod  tite  gtate  of  colonial 
moraUy  Governor  EUiptt  made  an  es- 
ampk  in  Tottola  upon  Arthur  Hodge» 
fit  planter,  who  had  been  a  gentkinaa 
tefldmoner  of  Oriel  College^  and  was 
«M  remarkable  for  hit  polimed  manners 
as  for  lii9  cmehiee.  This  monster^ 
whose  crimen  it  would  be  painful  to 
recite,  Wi»  convicted  of  murdering  one 
slavey  after  having;  committed  many  st- 
imlar  murders,  aiMJ  consumed  a  greater 
proportion  of  negroes  upon  his  estate 
than  Huggkis  himself*  The  jury  who 
found  him  Mihy ,  recommenditd  nim  to 
laetcy ;  and  though  the  judges  and  the 
council  aiftd  assembly  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  did  tkeir  dtt^y,  the  governor 
ibttiul  it  necessary  to  proclaim  martial 
hw,  to  insure  the  due  execution  of  the 
lentence !  The  temper  of  the  Euro* . 
peans  and  Creoles  was  evinced  in  a 
mann^  even  more  disgraceful  at  Bar«> 
badots,  because  the  Houseof  Assembly 
was  its  organ.  The  free  people  of  co^ 
lour  in  that  island  petitioned  that  they 
mrht  be  admitted  aswitnesses  in  courts 
idflawi  stating,  that,  in  oonsequehce 
6f  their  present  disability,  their  houses 
wetie  sometimes  entered  by  white  ruffi- 
^s,  who  violated  the  women  with  im** 
punity,  but  none  of  the  inmates  w^rt 
qualified  to  give  evidence  against  them  | 
and  this  petition  the  House  of  Assam- ^ 
bly  rejected!  Ten  years  ago  that  house 
mi  acted  in  tke  same  spirit.  Lord 
Seafotth)  the  then  governor,  recom- 
laended  to  themi  that  the  murder  of  a 
ilave  should  be  made  felonry  the  exists 
ing  pfmilhment  being  only  a  fine  of 
eleven  pounds  four  shillings  Staling  $ 
the  answer  of  the  assembly  was^  that 
they  undemood  their  interests,  and 
knew  how  to  repeljnsiilt  and  asaert 
tlieirHghts! 

Sad  as  the  British  colonial  laws  are, 
even  vHiere  the  British  government  has 
possesl^d  sufficient  influence  to  modify 
tod  make  them  somewhat  less  repugn 
nam  to  the  common  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  religion^  a  motion  was^  made 


b  parliameni  to  introduce 
those  laws  into  Trinidad,  Jime  IBs 
in  place  of  the  Spanish  ones,  ^ 
the  continuance  of  which  had  been 
guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  upon  iCa 
capture  and  subsequent  cession.  It 
was  opposed  by  Mr  Brougham,- who^ 
upon  occasions  connected  vnth  the  slave 
trade,  has  done  good  service  in  a  good 
cause,  especially  when  he  brought'  ia 
a  bill  by  which  slave*dealing  was  made 
punishable  by  transportation  for  four- 
teen years,  or  by  five  years  imprison- 
ment and  hard  koour*  He  contrasted 
the  code  which  it  was  proposed  to  t%* 
tablish  with  tha  provisions  made  by  a 
Spanish  ordinance,  in  1789,  for  the 
protectioi)  of  the  shves<  That  ordi- 
nance enacted,  that  every  one  who  had 
slaves^  of  whatever  class  and  condition 
be  toBLj  be,  is  obliged  to  have  them  in- 
itnictedin  the  Rom^  Catholic  faith,  so 
that  they  ttiMj  be  bapti^d  within  the 
first  year  of  thdrresidencci  and  to  main- 
tain apriest  for  them }  he  cannot  oblige 
any  slave  to  work  who  is  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age^  or  less  than  seven- 
teen, nor  employ  a  female  slave  in  any 
work  which  is  not  suitable  for  her  sex ; 
he  cannot  hinder  his  slaves  from  inter- 
marrying with  the  slaves  of  other  mas- 
ters (  and  in  such  casesi  if  the  estates 
are  at  a  certain  distance  from  each 
other,  the  wife  shall  follow  her  hus- 
band, his  master  purchasing  her  at  a 
valuation  set  upon  her  by  qualified 
men  mutually  chosen )  in  case  of  his  re-^ 
fusal,  the  master  of  the  wife  must  make 
the  purchase^  The  slave  who  is  indo- 
lent, of  neglects  his  work,  must  not  be 
punished  with  more  than  ^25  stripes^ 
which  are  to  be  imposed  obly  by  the 
master  or  the  steward,  and  must  be 
such  as  neither  cau8e  contusion  nor  ef- 
fusion of  blood  I  in  all  cases  of  crimes 
the  power  of  punishment  belongs  to 
the  bw,  and  not  to  the  master*  Fines 
are  appointed  'for  the  master  or  stew-? 
ard  who  shpuld  fail  in  any  of  the  pro- 
Viiioaf  relating  to  instruction,  food. 
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clothing,  relaxation,  and  dwelGngs  of 
tbe  slai^es ;  or  neglect  the  children,  the 
old,  and  the  infirm  :  cruelty,  is  conu- 
dered'as  a  crime ;  every  crime  commit- 
;  ted  against  a  riave^  ifi  to  be  punished  as 
if  its  were  conmiitted  against  a  free 
^man  4.  and  whenever  a  slave  dies  or  dis- 
appears, the  master  within  three  days 
must  inform  the  magistrate^  that  it  mav 
)^  entered  in  the  official  register ;  fail- 
ing to  do  this,  he  is  compel!^  to  prove 
•itner  the  absence  of  the  slave,  or  his 
natural  death* 

^^UyV  said  Mr  Brougham,  <'  there 
.be  any  objection  to  this  code,  it  is 
that  it  is  too  mild,  too  near  perfeo 
tion..  Were  we  then  to  depart  from 
this  model  of  perfection,  and  in  its 
place  to  adopt  that  undo*  which  Mr 
ixittggins  scourged  to  death  a  misera- 
.ble  beine,  and  was  acquitted  on  evi« 
'dence  wmch  could  not  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  any  but  to  the  twelve 
slave-drivers  by  whom  he  was  tried 
•  and  acquitted  ?  When  we  talked  of 
English  law,  we  talked  of  it  by  re- 
ference to  English  judges,  to  English 
juries,  and  to  English  feeling  and  prin- 
ciples. It  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of 
transplanting  the  English  law  to  the 
West  Indies,  when  onty  the  name  was 
carried  thither,  and  all  the  true  EQglish 
feeling  was  left  behind.  Then  the  law 
of  England  served  only  as  t^e  engine 
of  fraud  and  oppression,  rendered  dou- 
bly disg^raceful,  because  carried  on  un- 
der the  pretence  of  law  and  justice. 
This  was,  under  the  pretence  of  justice 
to  the  whites,  to  load  the  other  mi- 
serable wretches^  witlv  oppression  un- 
bounded/' 

Mr  Stephen  also  spoke  upon  t^is 
subject  with  his  wonted^feeling  and  his 
wonted  ability.  *^  What  was  propo- 
sed," he  said,  **  was,  that  the  house 
should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  517 
white  inhabitants,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  a  population  of  22,000^ 
Tliere  certainly  was  no  application  be- 
fore the  house  from  the  people  ;  but 
how  had  this  happened  ?  Finding  that 


a  canvas  was  going  on  among  the  white 
inhabitants  as  to  the  nature  of  th# 
constitution  for  which  they  should  pe- 
tition, the  people  of  colour  presented 
a  memorial  to  Governor  Hislop,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  hcUon  on  behalf 
of  whom  his  honourable  friend  now 
applied,  praying  that  ^ey,  too,  might 
have  liberty  to  approach  his  majesty^ 
and  to  inform  him  that  he  had  other 
subjects  in  the  island  of  Trinidad 
besides  the  white  inhabitants.  Thb 
right>  hpwever,  tSough  requested  ia 
the  most  submissive  terms,  the  go» 
▼ernor  dared  to  refosr  to  the  people 
of  colour  ;  and  such  was  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  the  formidable 
(^garchy  of  the  island,  that  they  did 
not  presume  farther  to  complain*— It 
was  ta  be  observed,  that  the  persons 
on  whose  account  the  present,  propo* 
sition^  was  made,  were  oareful  to  pro- 
vide, that»  so  far  as  property  wascon* 
cemed,  the  Spanish  laws  were  stiU  ta 
prevail.  Highly  as  these  gentlemen 
valued  the  beauty  of  the  Englidi  con- 
stitution, and  much  as  they  wiUied  it 
to  be  introduced  inta  the .  island  of 
Trinidad,  they  seemed  to  agree  that 
those  blessings  would  be  too  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expence  of  their  h^ 
ing  compelled  to  pay  their  debts.** 

Mr  Canning  also  opposed  an  i^ypli* 
cation,^  the  motives  for  which  were 
as  palpable  as  they  vere  unworthy. 
«  When  it  was  started,"  he  said,  « that 
the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  were  ear* 
nestly  desirous  of  the  whole  BritiA 
constitution,  but  that  they  would  be 
content  with  a  part,  and  would  also 
willingly  relinquish  their  claim  of  an 
assembly,  provided  they  were  permit- 
ted to  have  a  council,  he  could  not 
perceive  vrith  what  part  of  the  British 
constitution  they  were  enamoured. 
When  they  declared  their  wishes  for  a 
ccMmcil,  consisting  of  persons  nomina- 
ted and  removeaUe  by  the  crown,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  their  only  ob- 

1>ct  was  to  prevent  the  legislatuie  at 
lome  from  exercising  any  coutroul 
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orer,  or  interfefence  witli»  their  ptxH 
ceedings.  This  waa  evidently  the  es- 
presspurpose  they  had  in  contemplation, 
and  on  this  express  ground  he  would 
resist  the  application ;  for  he  wished 
to  see  at  mst  one  colony  dependent 
on  the  legislation  of  the  empire.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
British  government  to  make  a  new  ex- 
periment in  Trinidad,  and  to  enquire^ 
previous  to  the  happy  abolition  of  the 
a]ave-trade»  into  the  practicability  of 
preserving  it  &ee  from  that  poUutioOf 
in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  prac- 
tical  examination  of  the  advantages  of 
the  plan*  r  The  colony  vras  thmfore 
an  exception  to  all  the  prmdples  on 
which  tne  constitution  of  the  other 
islands  vras  founded.  It  would  not» 
however,  be  by  any  means  impossible 
or  d^cult  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
revise  the  Spanisn  laws,  and  expungre 
tuclm  particulars  as  might  seem  flag- 
rantly irreconcileable  with  the  univer- 
sal principles  of  British  legislation. 
This  was  the  whole  extent  to  which 
he  could  permit  himself  to  go.  For 
upon  the  fullest  consideration,  he  felt 
in  the  highest  degree  averse  to  add 
Trinidad  to  the  number  of  thbseislands 
where  the  introduction  of  every  plan 
for  anieliorating  the  condition  of  the 
daves  vras  uniformly  opposed.'' 

The  question  was  negarived  without 
a  division.  A  motion, « originating  in 
worthier  motives,  and  intended  for  a 
better  purpose,  was  made  by 
Jpril  4.  Mr  Barham,  that  a  commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  practica- 
bility and  expediency  of  supplymg  our 
West  India  colonies  with  tree  labour- 
ers from  the  East.  <^  His  object,'' 
he  said^  **  vras  to  lay  the  foundaticm^ 
of  a  system  which  wmild  do  away 
the  necessity  of  negro  slavery,  and  at 
length  totally  eramcate  it  from  the 
islands.  By  introducing  free  labour- 
ers from  the  East,  he  hoped  to  prevent 
the  aonual  decrease  of  popubfioa,  and 
he  hoped  also  that  the  commixture 


would  produce  an  ameliontioif  not  oo* 
ly  of  manners,  but  of  condition  Among 
tne  slaves.  The  plan  had  been  men- 
tioned to  Mr  Windham  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department* 
and  it  had  been  approved  .oy  him.** 
Mr  Stephen  replied,  <*  that  he  despair* 
ed  of  any  good  from  this  plan,  because^ 
while  slavery  existed  in  the  West  In- 
dies, it  was  impossible  that  free  labour 
could  exist  in  competition  with  it.  la 
fact,  the  experiment  had  been  tried* 
and  failed.  Chinese  had  been  import* 
ed  into  Trinidad ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  industir  in  thrir  own-  coub« 
try,  and  althou^n  they  were  not  ac- 
companied by  wives  or  children,  a  Df» 
gro  did^as  much  in  a  week  as  one  of 
them  in  a  month.  The  black  popula- 
tion would  with  good  treaUnent  sup- 
port  itself;  but  the  colonial  legishtures 
nad  not  as  yet  acted  upon  the '  aboli* 
tion  as  a  permanent  system*  They  had 
passed  no  acts  to  attach  the  nemes 
to  the  soil  they  cultivated*  nor  adopt- 
ed any  other  measure  to  keep  up  their 
numbers ;  perhaps  they  never  could,  if 
they  were  pmmtted  to  look,  to  a  re- 
source of  this  kind.  There,  vras  an- 
other objection.  It  would  be  unjuse 
to  bring  the  Chinese  into  a  situation* 
of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  not 
aware.  They  would  be  considered  in 
the  islands  as  men  of  colour,—^  degra- 
ded class,  excluded  from  tbe  meanest 
offices  of  govermnent." 

The  expediency  of  the  plan  seemed 
to  be  generally  doubted.  The  com- 
mittee however  vras  formed,  and  their 
report  vras,  that  emi^^radon,  though 
contrary  to  the  laws  otChina,  vras  very 
common  among  the  Chinese ;  but  that* 
like  the  Savoyards  and  Tyrolese,  thev 
aknoit  always,  left  their  country  witn 
an  intention  of  returning  to  it ;  that 
in  the  pUces  to  which  tney  repaired* 
they  uniformly  conducted  themselves 
wttu  the  greatest  propriety,  and  had 
been  pecu&rly.instFnmental  in  promo- 
ting the  improvement  of  those  places ; 
that  important  advantages  might  be  eiQf» 
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MOted  to  nsuk  to  the  West  ladiet 
from  the  iatrodii€tion»  uador  proper  at-* 
TangementSt  of  a  class  of  fnse  people^ 
•o  dialiDguiahed  by  their  orderly  and 
indiittriouBhabits*  Bat  there  were  great 
<Kfficaltie8  in  the  way ;  the  chief  of 
which  would  be  in  procuring  women 
to  accompany  them,  a  condition  abso* 
imaely  iadiipensaible»  the  more  so  at  the 
dftve<*trade9  among  its  other  unnatural 
consequenoest'  had  made  the  male  po« 
polation  of  these  islands  far  outfUumber 
thi^  of  the  other  seiu  Some  jeabusy 
might  be  excited  in  the  Chinese  go* 
vemmeot  ^  aad  it  was  also  to  be  re« 
]Qafid>ered»  that  if  these  objections  were 
pvercome^  the  pkn  could  not  succeed 
uoleu  it  were  favoured  by  the  CQlooial 
legifilatiires*  The  committee  did  not 
repreacnt  these  difficulties  as  insiwera- 
Me ;  they  suggested  that  it  womd  be 
weU  for  govemmeot  to  bear  the  sug-* 
gcstioii  in  mind,  and  the  advantages 
which  might  rtsult  from  it,  but  they 
did  not  ieel  themadives  authorized  to 
rtcomniead  any  ^)ecific  pkm 

There  is  another  weighty  objection 
to  this  plant  which  aeems  not  to  hare 
been  noticed.  The  more  the  uniformi- 
ty of  habits>  feeHn^s,  and  opinions^  in 
any  community,  the  hi^>pier  will  that 
comifminity  be»  and. the  more  secure 
from  foreign  and  internal  danger  i  to 
introduce  therefore  into  these  islands  a 
nee  unamalgamable  with  the  elisting 
population,  would  he  not  merdy  an 
anomalous  experiment  in  poHcy,  but 
it  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
-the  lesaons  which  history  holds  out. 
The  Chinese  are,  more  peculiarly 
Hum  any  other  of  the  Orientals,  an 
vnpcogressive  people  ;  and  wherever 
they  migrate,  they  remain  as  dktmct 
as  the  Jewsy-^-with  this  difEerence^  that 
they  scruple  not  at  taking  women 
frhereyev  they  can  find  them  s  and 
|[iving  back  none  in  return,  they  t)iiM 
continually  ailment  their  own  num« 
^rs  at  the  expence  of  the  comn^Ufnity 
which  receives  them*  And)  notwith- 
sitanding  their  ingenuity  and  industry^ 


he  who  conmdera  the  whole  x>f  tlMir 
diaracter,  will  probably  not  be  dispo- 
sed to  »lmtt|  that  of  all  himan  varie* 
ties,  the  Chinese  bre^  is  tint  whicbwe 
ottghtto  be  most  desirous  of  prQmotii»# 

Had  such  a  roeasiire  been  adopted 
the  progress  of  our  arms  in  the  In-' 
dian  seas  would  have  ilff(»'ded  evi^ 
faciHty  for  carrying  it  into  effect*  Ba* 
tavia  and  its  dependencies  in  Jhivft  m^t^ 
aU  the  possessions  which  now  ftfnasiii* 
ed  to  the  enemy  in  the  Eaet.--^vfttlie 
Dutch  used  to  caH  the  moat  ptociovy 
jewel  in  the  dtadem  of  the  Company, 
and  Batavia»  the  Queen  of  the  East* 
About  thirty  years  after  its  foundation, 
Nieuhoff  pronounced  its  climate  to  be 
as  healthy  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  In- 
.  dies ;  and  evai  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century ,^Valenty  a  speaks  of  the  air 
as  very  frceh  and  wnolesome*  But  the 
canals,  which  he  describes  as  the  boast 
aad  beauty  of  the  city,  and  the  eonstaat 
accumulation  of  mud,  which  isfiHiagiV 
all  the  ports  on  the  northern  oocistM 
the  island,  have  since  that  time  i^endeied 
Batavia  the  most  destructive  place  in 
the  world  for  Europeans.  The  expe- 
rience of  all  ships  which  had  ever  put 
into  this  fatal  port»  had  rendered  this 
so  notorious,  that  Uie  Dutch  supposed 
it  to  be  a  sufficient  defence,  or  pftvttt^ 
tative,  against  any  hostile  attempt*  The 
troops  of  no  nation^  they  >$hMght» 
would  be  able  to  withstand  the- pesti- 
lential atmosphere ;  nor  would  any  pao- 
^  in  thar  senses,  without  absolute  ne« 
cessity,  vcntunr.to  encounter  it.^  ^^^f' 
tain  Cook's  opinion  confirmed  them  in  * 
their  belief.  <<  The  shallowness  of  tha^ 
water,"  he  said,  **  made  it  utterly  itii» 
possible  to  attack  Batavia  by  «eaf.atld 
by  land  delay  was  death  ;  wha^^ierre* 
tarded  an  enemy  would  destroy  hkni.*! 
In  1804«,  we  blockaded  the  port  ^  bitf 
the  attempt  was  abandoned*  in  ooi^e- 
quence  oiF  the  mortality  on  board  out 
ships. 

Thieseeuritj,  however,  was  no  long<* 
er  relied  on,  when  France^  by  as  act 
of  usurpation  which  accomplished  one 
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objccioflierperfiAoss  policy,  famuli 
Ij  «iiQC9C€d  HoUaad  snd  itt  depen- 
OfRciea  t^  the  French  axipire*  Freoch 
tnx»pf  9  and  oSctn,  tnd  engincert  were 
tbtn  eent  oiilf  as  much  perhaps  to 
raard  Mnntt  the  Dutch  aa  the  £ng-* 
ath  |*-^r  the  old  refi^atida  of  tl^t 
people  ttiight  ha^e  been  rememberedt 
thmt  tkej  would  remove  to  their  oatt- 
em  pomsstons,  if  they  coidd  no  longer 
nraintain  their  independence  at  h^ae 
amjatt  the  ambition  of  France.    In 
tSe  haddi  of  tli«  Dutoh,  Batavia  waa 
no  object  either  of  envy  or  kalousy  to 
the  BritiA  goverMtent  in  In^ ;  but 
it  waa  easen^  to  the  eectmty  of  Bri-^ 
tich  India,  thai  it  9hotdd  not  veoutjn  ii» 
the  bands  of  the  French>«<«a  people 
skStvl  beyoml  all  others  itiall  ti^  arts 
of  pcAtiim  tBtriguCf  and  usually  far 
atperimr  to  us  in  activity  and  enter-' 
price*     The  govenKM*  general)  thcM- 
tcnt^    Lord  Minto^  deiennined  to  at-> 
tMpt  the  conquest  of  their  last  and 
most  ampfMtaat  possession  in  the  East* 
Hit  preplrations  were  upon  a  scale 
,  sailed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object, 
and  tb^t  were  persons  who  thought 
that,  in  his  anxiety  to  strengthen  the 
force  oCthe  eaipeditioo,  he  increased,  in 
more  than  aa  e(|ual  [Hroportion,  the  ha* 
zard  to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  de- 
layiag  its  d<|iarture  till  a  season  when 
it  #dm  have  to  contend  against  the  ad« 
vctse  BKmsoon,  and  storms  with  whiob 
the  beat  sh^  are  hardly  equsd  to  cope« 
Bttt  by>  «huMQg  judicbusly  a  new 
rente,  I^ord  MBnto  avoided  this  appre- 
hended danger.    The  armunieat  sail* 
edfrom  BIdacca,  he  himself  acoom** 
paiyiiig  it.    On  leaving  the  Straits  of 
oigicapare,  it  stood  across  to  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Borneo ;  then,  mider  the 
dicker  of  the  land,  and  pi>ofitbg  by  the 
land  wiada,  made  gwod  its  course  to 
Samh^u-,  xk^  south-west  point  d  tbafr 
great  iiland  $  and  from  th^tace  striking 
acrase  to  Jhiva,  noade  the  coast  off 
Point  Iibdi^nuya,  two  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Batevla. 
The  troops,  under  the  command  of 


Sk  Samuel  Audimuty,  laaled  on 
the  4th  of  August  at  ^  viBage  of 
TjiUntzing,  twelve  n^  east  of  the 
city.  No  attempt  was  made  to  oppow 
the  landing,  (general  Daendel^  who^ 
had  lately  been  superseded  in  tCe  go« 
vemment  byGeneralJansen8,in  etpec*^ 
tation  of  an  attack  ^m  the  Eugmi, 
hadchosenand  strondyfottafied  a  post* 
tionatMesterComdis.  HereGenersd 
Jansenshad  assembled  his  fbroe,  andSir 
Samuel's  intention  was  to  mardi  against 
him,  keeping  die  city  in  his  rear,  aa 
the  only  pli^  from  whence  adequate 
supplies  were  to  be  obtmned ;  but  aa 
some  time  waa  required  to  midie  pre* 
paration  for  an  inland  motrment,  he 
reconnoitered  the  coast  road  to  the 
city,  being  aware  that  it  was  strong 
enough, -if  well  defended,  to  be  nearly 
impracticable.  It  did  not,  however^ 
form  any  part  of  the  enemies  plana 
to  drfend  it ;  they  opposed  no  otlwr 
obstacle  to  Sir  SmnuePs  ]^rogres8  than 
that  of  destlx>ying  the  bridge  over  the 
AntijoL  He  approached  this  river  on 
the  6th,  and  perceiving,  by  fireain 
the  city  that  evening,  that  the  enemy 
meant  to  evacuate  it,  directed  the  ad« 
vance  of  the  army,  under  Cobncl  Gil«« 
lespie,  to  cross  the  river  in  boats  during 
the  night.  They  effected  dus,  lodged 
themselves  in  the  suburbs,  and  oa  tht 
morning  of  the  8th  constructed  a  hasty 
bridge,  capable  of  supporting  hsht 
arti&ry :  m  the  course  of  this  axf . 
the  city  surrendered  without  resist* 
ance;  the  ganison  having  retreated 
to  Weltevreede,  a  camp  which  had 
been  establish^  In  1799,  six  miles  up. 
the  conntry,  in  a  dry  and  airy  skua* 
tioa.  Mester  Comeiis,  the  position' 
which  Daendels  had  choaen  ta^ase  of 
an  ttttack,  and  where  Jsnsens,  in  pur*' 
mPsdfToi  hh  jxredeeessor'a  pknsy  had 
collected  hti  force,  to  four  miles  from 
ttuH^aicev  Befbrethe  gamson  evacua«» 
ted^Batavitfv  they  set  fi^  to  the  public 
8tore4iOttse^  <Sreat(|uantttie8  of  spices 
were'dohsumedy  but  some  valuable  gra« 
naries,  and  the  store^houses  of  sugar 
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yifhiqh  they  had  laid  open  to  the 
-weather,  in  hopes  that  the  rain  might 
destroy  it,  were  preeerved.  Koen, 
the  founder  of  Batavia,  is  called  in  his 
epitaph  the  terror  of  the  English ; 
Init  his  grave  and  his  city  now  f&l  into 
their  hands. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  for- 
sook the  city,  not  for  any  love  of  the 
French,  but  because  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  English  was  as  yet  uncer- 
tain; But  the  great  population ,  by 
whose  industry  tne  surrounding  conn- 
try  is  made  like  a  highly  cultivated 
garden,  remained  $  provisions  ^ere  in 
abundance^  and  an  easy  communication 
open  with  the  fleet.  The  enemy,  know- 
ing that  a  small  guard  only  had  been 
lent  to  secure  the  place,  attempted  to 
cut  them  off  during  the  night :  this 
^ard,  unknown  to  them,  had  been  re- 
inforced in  the  evening;  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  and  on  the  Qth,  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  occupied  the  city. 
Early  on  the  Idth,  Colonel  Gillespie 
moved  to  wards  the  enemies  cantotiment 
at  Wdtevrcede ;  they  had  abandoned 
their  cantonment  there,  but  had  taken 
a  strong  position  beyond  it,  about  two 
miks  in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cor- 
nelis.  It  was  defended  by  an  abbatiSf 
which  was  occupied  by  SOOO  of  their 
best  troops,  with  four  pieces  of  horse 
artillery.  Colonel  Gillespie  carrkd  it  at 
the  pomt  of  the  bayonet ;  a  strong  co- 
lumn from  Comelis  advancled  to  their 
support,  but  the  British  line  being 
arrived,  drove  them  under  shelter  of 
their  batteries. 

Hitherto  every  things  had  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  British  general ;  his  farther  pro- 
gress became  extremely  difficult,  and 
m  his  own  jii<igment  doubtful.  The 
enemy,  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
were  strongly  intrenched  between  the 
mat  river  Jacatra,  and  a  canal  odkd 
the  Sk>ken,  neither  of  which  were  for- 
dable.  This  position  he  descrR)ea  as 
shut  up  by  a  deep  treQch,  strongly  pa* 


lisaded.  •  Seven  redoubts,  aniS  many^ 
batteries  «tounted  with  heavy  cannon» 
occupied  the  most  commanding  ground 
within  the  lines  ;  the  fort  of  Com^s 
was  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
and  well  organized  artillery.  By  these 
formidabk  works  it  was  thougnt  that 
the  British  would  be  delayed,  and  their 
destruction  might  then  safely  be  left 
to  the  operation  of  the  climate. 

Sir*  Samuel  Auchmuty  well  imder-^ 
stood  this.  The  season,  he  said,  waa 
too  far  advanced,  the  heat  too  yrio^ 
lent,  and  his  numbers  insufficient  to- 
admit  of  regular  approaches  ;-r'to  as-^ 
sault  the  works  was  the  akemative. 
He  erected  some  batteries  to  disable 
the  principal  redoubts,  and  at  day-^ 
break  on  the  90ih  opened  a  heavy  me 
from  twenty  IS-pounders  and  eight 
mortars  and  howitzers.  It  was  aii- 
swered  by  a  far  more  numerous'  artil- 
lery, but  the  enemies  guns  were  not 
served  with  equal  skill ;  many  of  their 
pieces  were  dismounted,  they  suffered 
a  considerable  loss  in  artillery-men,  aad^ 
their  works  were  considerably  dftom- 
ged.  On  the  24«th,  the  enemy  mzdie  a 
sortie,  hoping  to  spike  the  British  guns  ; 
they  were  repulsed  vrith  great  loss,  and 
Sir  Samuel,  having  continued  the  bat- 
tery long  enough  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect he  wished,  ordered  the  assatUt  for 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  The  pra- 
cipal  part  in  this  attack  was  assigned 
to  Colond  Gillespie.  With  the  infim- 
try  of  the  advance  and  the  grenadiers,^ 
and  having  Colonel  Gibbs,  with  the 
59th  and  the  fourth  battalion  of  Ben- 
gal volunteers,  to  support  him,  he  waa 
to  attempt  to  surprise  a  redoubt  be- 
yond the  Sloken,  and  to  cross  the  bridge 
over  that  canal  with  the  fiigitiws:  tbia 
being  effected,  the  division  was  to^  se- 
parate ;  Gillespie  attacking  the  te- 
doubts  within  the  lines  to. the  left» 
Gibbs  those  to  the  right.  Lietit»- 
Colonel  M^Leod,  with  six  compai»es 
of  the  69th,  was  to  follow  a  path  on 
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ik^  bank  of  the  Jacatns  and  stonn  a 
x^edoubt  on  that  quarter  as  soon  as  the 
attack  on  the  Sloken  had  commenced. 
Major  TuWy  with  the  flank  corps  of 
the  reserve,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  four 
|»ece&of  horse  artillery,  twocompa* 
nies  of  the  69th,  and  tlie  grenadiers  of 
the  resenre,  was.  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  the  west  of  the  Jacatra,  and  cross  the 
iHddge  over  that  river.  The  remiun- 
der  of  the  army,  under  Major^General 
Wetherail,  had  its  station  at  the  bat- 
teries, from  whence  a  column,  under 
Coionel  Wood,  consisting  of  the  78th 
and  the  5th  volunteer  battalion,  was  to 
advance  against  the  enemy  in  front,  to  • 
ferce  its  way  at  a  favourable  moment, 
and  open  the  position  for  the  line. 

Jamens  expected  the  attack,  and 
iiad  made  all  the  prq>arations  in  his 
power  for  withstanding  it.  His  nomi- 
mi  force  consisted  of  10,000  men  ;  by 
his  o  WQ  account  not  quite  8600  were 
efiec^ve,  for  the  army  had  been  much 
weakcnedby  disease,  and  the  best  troops 
in  the  service  had  fallen  in  a  war  which 
hi»  predecessor,  Daendels,  had  csuiied 
on  against  the  King  of  Bantam.     Of 
these  800P,  the  far  greater  part  were 
Javanese;  they  were  well  disiplined, 
and  hsMi  hitherto  behaved  with  great 
coolness  and  courage,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  artiUery.   But  in  the 
hour  of  cnoger  there  is  no  dependance 
to  be  bud  on  troops  who  have  no  feel- 
ing or  principle  to  attach  them  to  one 
«iae  more  thsm  to  another.  The  attack 
was  made' with  consummate  bravery. 
Gillespie,  after  a  long  and  circuitous 
jriM^e  through  a  close  and  intricate 
.country,  came  on  their  advance,  and  in 
an  uMtant'  routed  it ;  carried  the  ad- 
vanced redoubt  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
^ne  and  musketry^  passed  the  bridge 
in  close  pursuit ;  then  turning  to  the 
left«  in  spite  of  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
ant, carried  another  redoubt  with  the 
bayonet.    Gibbs,  turning  to  the  right, 
and  being  joined  by  a  part  of  the  78th, 
wha  had  forced  their  way  in  front, 


attacked  a  redoubt  on  that  side  with 
equal  success  ;  but  just  after  it  had 
been  captured  the  magazine  blew  np^ 
and  many  brave  officers  and  men  petnt^ 
ed  on  the  ramparts  whichtheyhadwon*' 
On  the  ude  of  the  river,  M*Jbeod  care* 
ried  his  redoubt  in  the  same  ffiAuit 

ale^  and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory^ 
ijor  Tule  routed  the  force  whidi 
he  found  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ja» 
catra,  but  they  prevented  his  ferthtr 
advance  by  siting  fire  to  the  bridge* 
Thefipoatofthe  poskion,  however,  mid 
nowheoi  liudopen,  and  thetroops  rush^ 
ed  in  from  every  quarteit.  Lieut.-C(^ 
H^JUod,  of  the  59th,  attacked  and 
carried  t^  enemv's  artillery,  putting 
to  flight  the  cavalry  mho  attempted  to 
defeiM  it ;  Gillespie  with  the  14th,  and 
a  party  of  seamen  from  the  batteiiest 
under  Captain  Sayer  of  the  navy,  aV> 
tacked  a  strong  body,  who  had  takett 
post  to  make  their  last  stand  in  the 
-lines  before  Fort  Cornelia.  From  thia 
post  they  w^re  driven  ;  the  fort  mnM 
stormed,  and  the  cavalry  and  horse  ai^ 
tiller y,  which  had  now  effected  their 
pasisage  through  the  Imes,  Joined  in 
the  pursuit,  tul  the  whole  of  the  hot- 
tile  army  was  killed,  taken,  or  dia* 
persed. 

Jansens,  who  had  thrice  rallied  his 
retreating  troops,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, followed  by  a  few  cavalry ; 
about  1000  bodies  were  buried  in  tbe 
works;  many  period  in  theriver,  many 
in  the  flight  ^  5000  were  taken,  amopff 
which  were  three  gei&erals  and  84&la 
officers.  No  day  was  ever  more  brave- 
ly won,  nor^was  there,  evev  a  victory 
more  complete,  or  more  decisive  inita 
consequences.  It  was  not  purchased 
without  considerable  loss  :-*^27  native 
troops  and' 114  British  fell}  12dna» 
tivQ  <and  SIO  British  were  wounded  ; 
19  jiere  msmg. 

flS^  ei^emr  had  regarded  the  lost 

ol  <jBaUyia  from  the  commeocemetit 

.^f34^  war^as  a  possible  event,  but 

^#1$  i4^ci9^»^  w^uld  net  neoessari* 
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If  dimvr  after  it'  tke  loss  of  all  their 
}K>68e98i<ni9  iir  Java.  They  reckoned 
upon  the  Ktisre  co»operaticm  of  Ban* 
tamasafttthfttlally:  t«  be  the  aU^r  of 
HoUsliMi  in  the  Eaet,  was  like  being 
the  aUy  of  FraiKae  in  Europe,— it  was 
to'be  oppreased  under  a  grievooa  and 
cmelyoke.  The  B^ntaners  had  lately 
been  craved  in  an  attempt  to  driver 
tlentsdlYes^  and  they  behdd  with  satis- 
^Mition  a  revc^itioa  which  wrested  the 
acieptre  from  the  hsmds  t^  their  old  ty* 
rams*  Incaaeof  snchwieTentfitbad 
been  supposed  ^tlnt  the  gOTemmeat 
would  lietlre  to  Sanemg,  and  thete^ 
by  the  assistance  of  the  naost  powerful 
W'thenatrFoprincea,  the  Seesoehoeneaa, 
as  he  iscalledy  or  Sole  Ruler,  the  Sid*- 
tan  of  MatanuB,  and  the  Sultan  of  the 
nknd  ofMadorai  would  bring  together 
m  more  BusKroiis  and  formidaUe  force 
thin  Great  Britain  couhi  be  expeoted 
t6  scsd  i^nst  tiiCfiu  But  in  their  lo- 
ssei^n  possessions  the  Dutch  hive  no 
dUum  eithar  of  g^fatttude  or  fid^y  up* 
4m  any  |ieop]e  with  whom  they  ha^e 
-ewt  been  connected.  When  the  camp 
at  Metier  Cotnelb  was  woii»  Lord 
V  Mifita. saw  that  the  conquest  of  the 
adandwaainfiMrtaceoflftplished;  and  Jan- 
sens,  who  fled  first  about  thirty  nailes 
^m  the  sconeof  acdoa  to  Buitenzor^, 
andtbfcn  faattaaedtowarcbSamarang,  tn 
the  d^>atches  whieh  he  sent  off  upon 
^le  way,  wluk  he  pledged  himsdf  to 
jDtiotain  the  idaod  as  kng  aa  posstt^le, 
headed,  aa  a  truth  which  could  not 
be  cxuiotided,  that  he  could  not  ex- 
pect the  Ja;vanese  would  resist  regu- 
lar European  tiOops  a»d  Briti^  dis- 
ciphiwi  ^  ^     .     ' 

S«r  Samuel  Auchmuty,  as^  soon  as 
be  knew  that  the  Dutch  general  had 
jretreated  from  Buitens^rg  toward  the 
«ast,  '^sent  a  detachment  by  aea.io  oc- 
cupy Tsjenbon,  a  fort  and  town  upon 
ikhe  ooast,  150  milts  east  of  Batavia  ; 
while  he  lumself  made  preparation  to 
embark  and  proceed  widi  the  rest  of 
(the  fleet  tQ  Sourabayai  a  fortified  settle- 


ment in  the  Straits  of  Madnnif  wliare 
he  supposed  Janaens  intended  to  rettir. 
Captain  Beaveri  who  cpnsmanded  ti» 
sqwtdron  destined  for  the  Ibrmer  ser« 
Yiee,  anchoredoff  the  town, 
and  amnmoned  the  French  SepL  4. 
^nsmando'  to  surrender,  aU 
lowii^  ham  five  mmutca  for  decisba. 
The  garrison,  he  said,  ^ouU  be  pri^ 
aoners  of  war ;  all  private  pn^erty  re- 
spected ;  but  all  public  property,  pfama 
and  archives,  were  to  be  fiuthfufly 
and  immediately  gtvtn  up,  or  a  aeveie 
example  would  be  made  of  anyperaoa 
attempting  to  destiny  thentu  The  ad^ 
rantage  of  decision  and  activity  w«r» 
strikii^yexanplifiednow*  ImiiKdiaie* 
Iv  after  the  boat  had  been  sent  off  with 
t  ne  flag  of  truce,  Beamr  stood  in  with 
tfaefrigatestowardsthefort^  Histermft 
were  submitted  to ;  the  enemy's  colours 
were  hauled  down ;  the  marmes  wtee 
instantly  laired  and  took  possesttoaof 
the  fort;  and  just  at  that  moBMdt  the 
French  general  jamdle,  and  two  Othtr 
Inkers,  one  of  them  an  a»l»de*c»Bp  of 
Jansens,  arrived,  and  wa«  node  pri- 
soners. They  oame  lirosii  Buitenaot;g 
with  tidings  that  detachments  to  secsre 
T^erU)on  were  on  their  way,  and  thalt 
900  ittfsntry  and  €50  horse  mi|^t  be 
hourly  expected*  Captain  Beaver,  well 
haomog  tlu^  in  amHtary  movements 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost^  had  net 
waited  for  the  ship  with  die  troops  on 
board :  Iw  now  Ismded  ISO  seamen  t& 
garrison  the  Ibrt,  learing  all  due  um- 
rines  to  act  offena^y  in  the  field,  if 
it  should  be  reqnired.  The  prisoners 
.which  he  had  taken  being  all  nativeff 
^eept  the  commandant  and  the  gpuo- 
t^r,  he  retuniedthein  their  cn^ii€$$  and 
back  them-  go  home  and  remain  there 
quietly;  a&iag,  tluit  if  they  wci« 
feuod  afterwmds  to  act  agaast  ^  Bort- 
tish,  they  would  be  hanged  }  a  ttoMt 
which  did  JK»t  diminish  their  appafieat 
gratitude  fior  being  ^missed.  His 
next  measure  was  to^plaer  all,  the  torn- 
rines  utider  Colonel  Wood^s  CO 
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ymho  narched  to  Ciaimg  Sainbuig,  BS 
nuim  inland  on  the  road  to  Buitrnzorg : 
a  gi«at  nundicrof  European  offlcm 
were  made  priioners  here,  others  fell 
into  their  hiuids  on  the  way,  and  nine 
waggon  loadi  c^  siher  and  copfer  mo« 
ney,  and  stores  to  a  great  amount,  were 
tadEcn.  It  was  learat  firom  intercept- 
M  letters,  that  Jantens  had  ordered 
Inst  tfodpa  fifcNW  Soavahaya  to  Suns* 
raiig,nsad^was  concentrating  his  forces 
tkmyidyiag  o  poD  the  active  assistance 
of  the  native  pviaoes. 

iSefvn-hiuiored  pnsontes,  indwAing 
If  very  large  pMmortion  of  oHeen,  wtore 
ts^e*  dining  these  oiienitioas,  with«> 
OBtrtfaer  1^^  of  a  sin||e  men  hUled  or 
woisnded  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
Beaver  thendispatohedC^tansHillym* 
in  tixeiPbflBhe  against  Taml,  where 
tkvien  aadst(M«8  were  in  u3ce  manner 
taisen  without  resistance.  Sir  Sanrad 
Ajwfcmntv  meaatime  arrifed  at  Tije- 
i^Mns^  and  diere  Attaining  certain  »• 
fermotioQ  of  General  Janecns's  j^ans, 
aeac  off  wissls  in  M  directions  to  meet 
the  atmgglia^  transports  on  their  way 
toSefurahaya,  and  order  th«n  to  Sama^ 
vaae.  Heh^sdf  armed  off  that  port 
«r  use  Sth,  and  being^  jodtted  there  hy 
Adasml  Stopisrd  and  a  hw  ef  the 
tfoop  ships,  sent  an  imntation  to  the 
genoraltso  sanMndertfae  islaRd  on  terms 
ofeapkalasiui.  Jansens^  however,  pra^ 
iBssesft^-his  determination ;  to  persevere 
i»  thv  eenlest ;  and  k  vmt  asceruined 
that  te  had  wkh  him  «  nuaseroufr  staK 
tUfhsais  fho  wise  pclioy  of  the  French : 
they  provide  good  oStctn  in  ahon* 
imimi  fcnowsngithat  good  oftoem  will 
make  a  good  avmy  of  any  mateviiAs 
whatsoever*  The  show  of  strength 
wMeb^vnw  m«de  led  Siv  dimuel  to 
hdievo  that  ho  waanott  strong  enongh 
tof  ansa^b  ^ve  fert  titt  othm-  troops 
|Mdd'  join  bim  $  hfut  t^  fishermen 
wipottiBJ  that  ^senrwos  wicbdmwing 
his  sreope  hitio  ^  interior,  and  hsd 
^Bnitfed  aposiHoff-ssine  ftvr  miles^on 


tal  of  the  Soesodmeqtfm,  or  Atiloen«« 
This  infomuftion  was  found  true*  aad 
OB  the  13th,  whea  Sir  Samuel,  though 
no  reinforceasenu  had  arnved,  piipo 
red  to  attack  the  town,  it  was  smnoi* 
dered.  Jensens  had  retired  to  the  po» 
sidon  which  he  had  cbassn  in  a  pass 
of  the  hiUi^  vrheac  he  was  comdetiiy 
batteries  and  iotrenchmeatsy  and  virhcie 
he  had  catteeted  not  less  than  8000 
■sen,  indudin^  the  auxiliary  troops  af 
the  native  prmoea.  But  Sk  Ssoiud 
knew  that  asany  of  the  ruoaaray  s  boot 
Gomelfs  vrere  hersi  and  that  their  ie» 
port  oonld  not  €si  to  spread  through 
this  great  body  the  infection  of  their 
9fffn  &rs ;  and  haviaip  waited  two  days 
in  vam  for  reinforcements,  he  determi- 
ned on  the  foUowiag  day  to  haaard  ao 
attack.  In  the  oourse  of  the  nmht 
one  ship  joined  him#  which  enabled  hmi 
to  wkhdraw  aH  the  Bm^pean  garrisos 
from  the  fort,  and  to  add  a  compaey 
cf  sepoys  to  the  field  foree.  Thus 
strei^^ned,it  only  amouotedtol  100 
infantry,  with  a  few  pioneers,  and  ar«> 
tillery  men  enough  for  four  sis#pound» 
evs«  The  want  of  the  little  eavahy 
v^hieh  far  expected  waa  severely  felt  at 
this  monseDt,  for  nsuch  of  the  enemisa 
f oanee  was  mounted,  and  thsy  bad  harm 
artillery  f  whereaa'tbe  British  gwil 
vrbre  to  bcr  asoved  by  lHmd#  even  the 
horses  of  the  staiff  not  haidng  arrived. 
British  offioere  in  the  East  ant  with 
a  jpirit  of  enterprise  whick  hals  not  yot 
found  its  wary  into  ottr  European  sySf 
temofwiiiiare.  Sir  Samuel^  not  think* 
tag  it  piioper  to  assume  the  A-ect  com» 
mand  of  so  small  a  detachasent,  confi% " 
ded  it  to  Cofenet  Gibbs,  but  proceeds 
ed^th  the  troops,  to  proAt  hy  the 
success  which  he  expected^  They 
SRsached  at  two  iathe  mosvtiw  of  iho 
siKfeenth  ffiaavibmaiiaBg,  and  haviig 
advanced  about  six  miies,  the  foroes'<» 
the  enemy  were  seen^  a  Iktle  before 
dnwih  esteodihg  along  the  sunnnit  of 
m  very  high  »td  stkm  bill  before  themti 
lo  ttamdoabdy;  l^ht  the  poeitioo  ap« 
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peared  fonmdable  in  the  extreme.  Biit 
tke  i^es  and  native  troops  of  the  ene- 
my had  no  zeal  in  their  service,  and 
dreaded  the  attack  of  troops  who  had 
borne  down  every  thing  before  them 
at  Cornelia.  The  British  field-pieces, 
though  fired  from  a  considerable  dis- 
timce,'  and  with  great  elevation,  con- 
fused their  artillery :  their  flank  was 
turned  with  little  other  difficulty  than 
what  arose  from  the  ruffgedness  of  the 
ascent :  they  took  to  ffi^ht  $  Colonel 
Gibbi  pursued  them  twdve  miles,  and 
then  drove  them  from  the  village  and 
fort  of  Ongaran,  where  they  attempt- 
ed to  rally.  Their  army  was  now  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  the  road  was 
covered  with  the  caps  and  equipments 
of  the  men,  which  they  had  thrown 
away  in  their  flight*  The  troops  were 
now  too  much  fatigued  to  contmue  ^ 
pursuit ;  but  early  in  the  night  a  flag 
of  tfuce  arrived  from  General  Jansens 
with  an  offer  of  capitulation.  Sir  Sa- 
muel knew  that  if  the  favourable  mo- 
ment were  let  pass  by,  the  native  troops 
might  recover  from  their  panic,  the 
French  might  discover  the  snrall  amount 
of  his  force,  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  approaching  rains,  retire  into  the 
country,  and  prolong  the  contest : 
knowing  himself  unequal  to  prosecut;e 
operations  farther  in  the  interior,  he 
assumed  a  firm  tone  as  the  surest  poli* 
cy,  and  the  negociations  ended  by  Jan- 
•ens  and  aU  his  remaining  troops  sur* 
rendering  prisoners  of  war. 

Meantime  Admiral  Stopford,  ex- 
pecting that  the  final  retreat  of  the 
enemy  would  be  towards  Sourabaya, 
and  knowing  how  important  it  wag  to 
occupy  that  post,  because  he  did  not 
think  ships  would  be  safe  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Java  after  the  begtnnmg 
of  October,  unless  SourabajA  was  in 
our  possession,  sailed  on  the  15th,  and 
aiiclK>red  two  days  afterwards  in  the 
Straits  of  Madura,  on  the  Java  shore, 
near  Gressie.  Here  Captain  Harris,  of 
Che  Sir  Francii  Drakes  Jcddcd  him  wiih 


tidings  dF  his  complete  success  in  redu« 
cing  the  French  fortress  in  the  idand 
of  Madura,  and  withdrawing  the  sultan: 
of  that  island  from  the  French  alHance* 
These  important  services  had  been 
performed  with  great  ability.  Csmtain 
Harris,  and  Captain  Pelkw  of  .the 
Phaeton,  leaving  their  ships  at  anchor 
under  the  Isle'  of  Pondock,  landed 
about  three  miles  from  Fort  Samma- 
nap,  and  forming  their  men  into  two 
cc^umns,  compt^^  of  6ixty  bayonets 
and  thirty  pikemen  each,  flanked  by.  a 
twelve,  a  four,  and  a  two-pounder^ 
field-pieces,  with  a  body  of  marinea 
for  their  reserve,  marched  towards  the 
fort,  proceeding  with  sud^perfect  si* 
lence,  that  though  the  boats  had  been 
seen  standing  in  for  diore,  the  fort  did 
not  discover  them  till  they  were  throu^ 
the  outer  gate,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  was 
carried  by  storm,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  Madura  pikemen  being 
made  prisoners.  It  was  now  between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning :  at  day« 
break  it  was  perceived  that  the  French 
colours  were  flying  on  a  flag-staff  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  and  that  the  na- 
tives were  assembling  in  considerable 
numbers ;  v^n  which  Captain  Hume 
sent  Captain  Pellew  with  a  hundred 
men,  one  field-piece,  and  a  flag  of  truce^ 
to  summon  the  governor  to  surrender 
ia  ten. minutes,  assuring  him  that  pri-« 
vate  property  should  be  respected.  In 
reply,  he  was  required  in  niost  insult-* 
in^  terms  to  evacuate  the  fort  himself 
^within  three  hours,  unless  he  would 
have  it  stormed* 

Theenemiesnumbersandthestrength 
of  their  position  seemed  to  justify  Uiia 
presumption.  The  governor  had  in  the 
field  3000  muskets,  60  artillery  n^ei^ 
and  above  1500  armed  with  longpikes^ 
a  pistol  and  a  crees  each ;  and  they  had 
four  field-pieces  planted  in  their  front 
on  abridge,commandinga8traight  road 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  along 
which  the  British  must  advance  before 
they  could  reach  the  bridge.  CapUon 
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Harris  determined  instantlf  to  attack 
tlieniy  leaving  about  50  men  in  the  fort. 
He  ledf  70  small  arms  and  90  pikemen 
to  turn  their  left  flanks  hoping  thus  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Pelkw's 
party,  which  was  ordered  to  advance 
as    soon   as  this  column  should  fire 
the  first  gun.    His  intention  succeed- 
ed  perfectly.     The  enemy  drew  off 
two  of*  their  fidkl-pieces  to  oppose 
Harris^  -and  broli^e  tjkeir  line  for  ^e 
same  purpose.     Bfth  the  British  to^ 
lumps  gave  thcjr  vollies  nearly  at  the 
same  moment :  a  sharp  fire  wsM  kept  up 
for  above  five  minutes  as  they  were  ad- 
vancine ;  but  when  they  were  near 
enougn  to  .charge,  the  victory  was  at- 
once  decided  3  3ie  flrovemorwas  made 
prisoner,  and  the  ccSours  and  guns  ta- 
ken.    Captain  Harris  negociated  as. 
well  as  he  fought*  The  sukan  of  Madu<^ 
ra  joined  the  conqueror  ^  and  when  aU 
tbe  French  and  D«tch  in  the  island 
had  been  made  jmsonersy  and  the  Bri- 
tish flag  was  hoisted  in  its  three  dis- 
tricts, he  affcred  four  thousand  men  to 
asttst  in  attacking  Soorabaya.     Their 
aid  was  not  needed.  Admiral  Stopford 
directed  Harris^  as  soon  as  he  joined 
hioEi,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  march  against  Gissie :  ha- 
ving driven  the  enemy  from  thence,  he 
approached  Sourabaya,  and  the  c^i- 
tuktion  of  that  place  was  on  the  point 
of  being  signed,  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  Jansens  had  yielded  up  the 
whole  island,  with  all  its  dependencies* 
The  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  em« 
pire  in  the  East  was  thus  completed^— 
^  empire  founded  by  extraordinary 
eaterprize,  policy,  and  valoury    bitt 


maintained  by  a  system  at  once  so  sor- 
did and  so  cruel,  that  its  history  re- 
flects disgrace  rather  than  honour  upon 
the  Dutch  name.  Literature  indeed  is 
indebted  to  that  empire,  or  rather  to 
those  Dutchmen  who  were  led  thither 
by  soinething  better  than  the  desire  of 
wealth  or  of  power.     Holland  retains 
nothing  of  what  was  gained  by  the 
wfsdoin  and  ^eourage  chF  Koen,  and 
Ruktf  and  Speelnatan,  but  the  melan- 
choly rfrmembrance  of  what  lAne  has 
lost  :-«-lrom  the  cruelties  at  Amboyna, 
and  the  ibassacre  of  the  Chines?,  no- 
thing but  the  everlasting  infamy  at- 
tending upon  crimes  too  atrocious  ever 
to  be  forgotten.     But  the  writings  of 
NieuhofF,  and  Baldseus,  and  Valentv% 
and  Rnmphins  remain ;  and  time,  which 
destroys  the  work  of  the  conqueror  and 
of  the  statesman,  wiU  but  increase  their 
value.     Unhappily  our  conquest  cost 
us  the  life  of  one,  who,  had  his  days 
been  prolonged,  would  probably  have 
added  nK>re  to  our  knowledge  of  eas- 
tern literature  and  antiquities  than  all 
his  predecessors.     I  speak  of  Dr  John 
Lieyden,  who,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
his  stores  of  knowledge,  accompani- 
ed Lord  Minto  upon  this  expedition» 
and  fell  a  victim,  to  the  climate ;  and 
whose  early  death  may  be  considered 
as  a  loss  so  great, — so  irreparable,—^ 
(for  generations  may  pass  away  before 
another  be  found,  who,  with  the  same 
industry,  the  same  power  of  mind,  and 
the  same  disiifterested  spirit,  shall  pos- 
sess the  same  opportunities)  that  I  will 
not  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish  that 
Javci  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  io  Leyden  were  alive. 
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France.     Progress  of  the  jintuCommercial  Si/stem.     Birth  of  the  King  of 
Rome.     Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  French  Empire.     Council  of  Paris. 
Buonaparte!' s  System  of  Education,     Discussions  twon  Tyranmciae  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Buonapartf^s  View  of  the  State  of  England.     His 
Visit  to  ike  Coast,    Affairs  of  Germany  and  the  North. 


When  Buonaparte's  Conservative  Se- 
nate was  called  upon  to  adopt  the  de- 
cree for  annexing  Holland,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  Valais  to  the  French 
territory,  Comte  de  Semon  ville  address- 
ed them  in  one  of  those  reports  which 
from  time  to  time  appear,  avowing  the 
real  principles  and  ohjects  of  his  flagi- 
tious government.  **  Those  times  are 
passed,"  said  the  organ  of  the  usurper, 
**  when  the  conceptions  of  some  states- 
men gave  authority,  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  system  of  balances^  of  gua- 
rantees, of  counterpoise,  of  political 
equilibrium  :  pompous  illusions  of  ca- 
4)inet8  of  the  second  order,  visions  of 
imbecility,  which  all  disappear  before 
necessity,  that  power  which  regulates 
the  duration  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  empires.  Holland,  'like  the  Hanse 
Towns,  would  remain  the  prey  of  un- 
certainty, of  dangers,  of  revolutions,  of 
oppressions  of  every  kind,  if  the  ge- 
nius who  decide^  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope, did  not  cover  her  with  hifi 'invin- 
cible aegis.  The  emperor  has  resolved 
in  his  wisdom  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  immense  family  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  He  himself  perhaps,  in  obeying 
this  grand  resolution,  obeys  more  than 
he  is  aware  of,  the  law  of  necessity.  If 
he  commands  the  glory  of  times  pre- 
sent, the  events  wiiich  preceded  his 
coming  command  those  of  his  reign  | 


that  uninterrupted  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  which  forms  the  history  of 
nations,  and  the  destinies  of  their  chief. 
That  of  Napoleon's  was  to  reign  and 
to  conquer ;  victory  belongs  to  him  ; 
war  to  his  age." 

The  reporter  then  asserted,  **^hat 
during  three  centuries,  England,  from 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  France,  had 
continually  excited  war  in  France  it- 
self, Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  ;  that 
a  total  subversion  was  necessary  to  her 
projects,  and  she  wished  for  a  bloody 
revolution,  because  her  own  had  been 
cruel,  and  because  it  struck  with  the 
same  sword  both  the  institutions  and 
the  industry  of  France,  the  people  and 
the  dynasty.*'  Comte  4e  Semonville  ha- 
zarded nothing  by  the  gross  ignorance 
of  our  revolution,  and  the  gross  false- 
hood respecting  his  own,  contained  in 
this  sentence  :  in  France  any  assertion 
may  be  ventured  by  the  government, 
because  none  can  be  contradicted ;  and 
France  is  not  the  only  country  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  bc- 
Ueve  that  what  is  not  contradicted  'must 
be  true.  •^At  last,"  he  continued, 
**  after  ten  years  of  a  glorious  struggle, 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  which 
nature  ever  formed  in  her  magnificence, 
collects  in  his  triumphant  hands  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  sceptre  of  ^ 
Charlemagne.  The  injuries  of  France 
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are  avenged  ;"  frontiera  compacted  by' 
moderation,  and  traced  out  by  nature^ 
are  the  trophies  raised  to  tlie  happi-' 
ness  of  her  people>  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Does  the  conqueror  perceive 
from  the  height  of  his  car  nations 
united  by  ancieiit  haibks  ?  he  seeks  out 
faithful  princes,  he  creates  fdr  them 
common  interests,  he  intrusts  to  them 
the  destinies  of  those  regeneratedststes 
of  which  he  has  declared  himself  the 
protector.  But  where  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment have  been  tried  in  vain ;  where 
the  aggregations  are  too  small,  or  des- 
titute of  sufficient  principles  of  adhe** 
sion  to  form  masses  ;  where  localities 
would  infallibly  subject  men  and' things 
to  the  direct  action  of  avarice,  of  the  at- 
tacks or  intrigues  of  xhe  eternal  enemies 
of  France,  then  the  interest  of  the  em- 
pire commands  the  union  to  the  victo- 
rious nation  of  those  portions  of  its 
conquests,  to  prevent  tlieir  inevitable 
dissolution.     Holland  and  toe  Hanse 
Towns  being  incapable  of  existing  by 
themselves,  ought  they  to  belong  to 
England  or  to  France?  This  is  the 
question ;  there  is  no  third  alternative. 
Oi^r  generation  has  succeeded  to  an  in- 
heritance of  rivalry,  always  increasing 
by  the  importance  of  the  interests  and 
the  augmented  strength  of  the  rival 
powers.  It  is  no  longer  two  armies  who 
combat  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy  ;  it 
is  the  empire  of  the  seas  which'  still  re- 
sists that  of  the  continent ; — a  memo- 
rable, a  terrible  struggle,  the  catas- 
trophe of  which«  now  perhaps  not  far 
distant,  will  long  occupy  the  attention 
of  future  generations.  If  England  had 
not  rejected  the  counsels  and  the  offers 
of  moderation,  what  dreadful  conse- 
quences might  she  not  have  avoided  \ 
She  would  not  have  forced  France  to 
enrich  herself  by  the  ports  and  theiu*' 
senals  ofHoUand;  theEBiB,theWeser, 
and  the  Elbe,  would  not  have  flowed 
under  our  dominion ;  and  we  should  not 
have  seen  the  first  country  of  the  Gauls 
washed  by  rivers  udited  by  an  internal 


fislvigation  to  seas  itrhich  were  unknown 
to  them.  Where  still  are  the  bounda- 
ries of  possibility  ?  Let  England  answer 
it.  Let  her  meditate  on  the  pasti 
Let  her  learn  the  future  !  France  and 
Napoleon  will  never  change  !'* 

The  obsequious  senate  decreed  an 
address  to  the  tyrant  in  reply.     They 
told  him  that  the  depth  and  extent  of 
his  plans,  the  candour  and  generosity 
of  his  policy,  and  his  care  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects,  had  never  been 
more  strongly  manifested.     They  af- 
firmed that  the  orders  of  the  British 
council  had  not  only  rent  4n  pieces  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  but  iiad  also 
violated  those  naturad  laws^  which  are 
as  old  and  as  eternal  (these  were  their 
words )as  the  globe.  ^*  Nature  herself,'* 
•aid  they,  "  has  placed  the  seas  beyond 
the  dominion  ot  man.     He  may  past 
over,  but  he  cannot  naaintain  possession 
of  them  ;  and  to  affect  to  rule  an  ele- 
ment which  surrounds  the  habitable 
globe  on  every  side,  is  nothing  lest 
than  a  daring  attempt  to  hold  the  old 
and  the  new  world  in  captivity,  and  to 
fix  a  disgraceful  mark  of  slavery  on  all 
niankind.''   "  Such,*^  they  continued^ 
**  is  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  aeainst 
which  your/  majesty  unites  all  the  ef- 
forts of  your  power.   Justly  indignant 
Europe  applauds  and  seconds  you« 
Ahreidj  does  this  restless  and  turbu- 
lent government  see  aU  the  nations  of 
the  •xx>ntinent  leagued    against   her, 
and  her  vessels  repelled  irom  every 
port.   It  can  only  keep  up  its  internal 
circulation  but  by  a  fictitious  medium, 
or  its  foreign  trade  but  by  smuggling* 
The  only  s^ies  which  it  has  on  earth 
are  fanaticism  and  sedition.  Persevere, 
sire,  in  the  sacred  war,  undertaken  for 
the  honour  of  the  French  name,  and 
the  independence  of  ^nations.  The  day 
on  which  this  war  ends  will  be,  the  era 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.     These 
measures  will  accelerate  that  era.  Since 
your  only  enemies  are  to  be  found  on 
the  ocean,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
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render  yoursdf  matter  of  all  die  ports 
by  which  the  ocean  has  communication 
inth  the  interior  ptorinces  of  your 
empiiie.'' 

The  hinffuigeof  the  French  govern- 
ment could  not  have  been  mca%  expli* 
oit»  if  it  had  been  intended  to  give  the 
Ue  to  its  impudent  iq>ologi8t8  and  in* 
firtuated  coadjutors  in  England,  Buo- 
w^nrte  bad  declared  to  this  country, 
and  to  America^  that  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  rescinded  ;  Comte 
de  SemonviUe  now  proclaimed^  as  the 
■unrims  bf  whidi  France  contended, 
tiiat  neutral  ships  should  navigate  free^ 
ly  frooB  pert  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts 
0f  nations  at  war  $  and  dot  jproperty 
belonging  to  the  subjects  ofbeJlige- 
tdnt  powers  should  be  free  on  board 
aeutral  ships.  Such,  he  saidy.were  the 
declarations  in  whi^  the  Empress  Ga- 
diarine. laid, down  the  rights  of  all  so«- 
vereigrns,  and  the  day  was  now  arrived 
vlien  powerful  reprisals  would  conM>d 
England  to  return  to  justice.  <<  The 
^rees  of  Bierlin  and  Milan,"  said  the 
hicmtewTf  **  are  not  arbitrary  acts ; 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  tlings : 
they  can  neither  be  changed,  modified, 
por  suspended*  Every  fla^  which  a 
feeble  and  pusillanimous  nation  suffers 
%^  be  iosuked  and  denationalized,  can 
no  longerbe  recognized  as  neutnd :  it 
beoooie^  English,  The  Berlin  and 
Mihui  decrees  will  far  ever  remain  the 
fundamental  law  of  Franee,  because 
|hey  arise  froin  the  nature  of  things." 
.  What  distvess  these  decrees  might 
bring  upon  France,  what ,  privations^ 
what  ruin  upon  the  coumtries  which 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  his  conti- 
nental system,  the  Consicaa  heeded 
|iot ;.  Ex^knd  he  believed  to  be  the 
jOsdy  bar  in  his.  way  to.  universal  do* 
aunion,  and  the  tpaot,  who  for  this 
/object  had  sacrificed  his  hopes  of  hea- 
iren,  was  not  likely  to  be  dieoked  in,  his 
pv^rress  byanvconsiderationof  othem« 
ff  The  Btmg^e  with  England,"  said 
he  to  some  merchants  assembled  m  a 
Council  of  pommerce,  <<  is  distressing^ 


I  know  it  $  but  the  issue  cannot  b^ 
doubtfoL  My  resources  are  real:  they 
are  from  territorial  revenue ;  and 
those  of  my  enemy  rest  only  on  credit«i 
and  are  oi  course  as  illusory  as  the 
feeble  basis  of  commercial  operationst 
on  which  they  are  founded.  I  havo 
now  in  my  coffers  200  millions  ;p-^2Q0 
millions,"  he  repeated,  stamping  with 
his  feet,  *^  which  shall  be  better  employ^ 
ed  than  in  purchasing  sufar,  and  cof-* 
fee,  and  cocoa ;  they  shaU  serve  to  sap 
the  power  of  those,  who  have  theae 
only  for  the  representatives  of  power* 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  pursuing 
my  system  with  vigour  maav  fortunes^ 
will  be  ruined ;  but  they  wiu  be  thoao 
only  who  have  been  imprudent  enough 
to  make  speculations  beyopd  theiv 
means,  or  have  chosen  to  become  the 
baakers  and  agents  of  England.  If 
I  was  Kin^  of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  Mar* 
seiUes,  or  indeed  of  Holland,  I  should 
act  probably  as  others  have.do^ei  but 
I  am  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire 
amd  of  a  numerous  popuktion,  and  it 
is  not  for  me  to  sacrifice  the  general 
good  to  serve  a  few  towns.  All  Eu-^ 
rope  has  been  too  long  tributary  to 
^  England ;  her  mopopoTy  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  and  it  shall  be  by  me.  If  I 
were  only  Louis  XIV.  she  might  yet 
a  long  while  contemn  the  force  oi* 
France ;  but  I  have  far  greater  means 
than  the  greatest  of  the  French  kings, 
and  aU  shall  be  employed  to  effect  her 
fill."  In  this  speech  Buonaparte 
first  suffered  it  openly  to  appear  that 
Russia  was  no  longer  the  dupe  of  his 
policy,  nor  the  subservient  tool  of  his 
ambition*  ^'  I,"  said  he,  <<  am, and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  master  of  the  Baltic* 
The  En^ror  of  Russia  has  not  in- 
deed «s  yet  caused  my  decrees  to  be 
observed  'm  his  ports;  but  ere  six 
hioath^  be  past  he  will,  or  I  declare 
war  gainst  him*  Since  Tilsit,  what 
prevented  my  march  to  Petersburgh  i 
What  I  did  not  do»  I  can  do  yet." 

Whatev^resistance  the  tyrant  nought 
find  in  Sweden  and  in  Russia,  the  one 
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power  reljuig^KMi  its  strciigtii,  tke 
o^er  upon  kt  skuatkniy  tbe  degni^ed 
face  over  wiikh  he  ruled  continued 
t0  lick  the  hftnd  that  scourged  them. 
HisCoiuBeils  of  Manufaeture  preient^ 
ed  addiette^s  to  him  on  hia  wisdom 
and  goodseea  k  burning  British  goodt  s 
The  Cenauhation  Chamber  of  Com^ 
■lereeand  Manu&cture  at  St  Quentia 
l^acedat  tbe  Ibat  of  his  throne  tl^  eK- 
presflionof  their  gratkude  for  the«<  mag- 
BamoBom  tbou^it  and  paternal  bene- 
voleooe  which  dictated  the  burning  de- 
cree^"  <4  Aandst  the  immense  interests 
anl  the  ckres  of  tike  whole  world,'' 
thef^r  said^  ^  it  bek>nged  only  to  the 
Ikzq  who  governed  them  to  copcetre 
and  execute  this  measure  with  rapi£- 
tj  so  wonderful/'  It  was  pitiable^ 
mgantimc,  to  ^ead  of  the  shifts  to  which 
the  peofilef  <d  the  continent  were  dri vett 
hftkdi  magnanimous  thought  of  their 
rulcirl  Peasv  beans,  and  lupens  were 
.tried  for  toffee :  themstragmus  btgticus 
w^  cultivated  in  g^eat  quantities  in 
Iforaffia  for  tbe  same  purpose.  The 
leaves  of  the  boiin-tbeam  were  dried  for 
tea,  and  8cei^?ed  with  the  roots  of  the 
Hofenfce;  ms.  One  experimentalist 
traaHnnitted  to  the  minister  of  tke  iob- 
terior  samples  of  sugar  which  he  had 
CKtnuixif  from  raisins  ;  another  ex- 
tracted it  from  the  undried  geape ;  a 
third  fvem  cbesnuts;  A^  Brest  it  was 
discoveved  that  the  psdm  sea-weed, 
whevwe^  dried,  contains  mgar  as  well 
as  marii%  salt,  which  did  not  indeed 
chrjsti^ze  like  that  of  the  cane,  but 
which  had  ^^arly  ar  jdeasant  t  ilavour, 
and  had  moreover  thb  advantage  of  be- 
ing perfe^y  white:  Hopes  were  held 
out  to  the  ¥rench  that  a  nsode  night 
be  found  of  sepaiiatin^  tius  sdgat^  from 
the  sak  withoull  nrncbe^ebcet  Some 
phemistr  niade  a:  synip*  from  maize  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  v^-»at  Roinea  an 
apple  syrnp  was  p«epartd  fbc  the  same 
purposei  Oeimine  sugar  sold  in  Hol- 
flanaatfour^ttWiiga per  pound.  Kna- 
very/ as  w«ll  as^  scSmce^  waa  w  bmly 


empbyed  m  deviamg  substkiitet  for 
oQttee».  tea,  and  sngar,  that  k  wat 
deemed  necessary,  both  ait  Vienna  and 
Berlin,,  to  subject  all  these  investicma 
to  a  rigorous  examination  and  si^>erin* 
tendence,  kst  the  heakb  of  the  peopW 
dkottld  be  sacrificed*  For  indigo,  wo^d 
was  usedy  whidi  had  been  disused  is 
Europe^  because  .indigo  was  found  t» 
be  greatly  preferable.  Even  for  so  com* 
mon  an  surtide  as  ink,  ingredients  were 
wanting  ;  and  when  aGerman  apotb^ 
cary  devised  means  of  making  it  withp 
out  galls  and  gum>arabic,  k  was  as* 
nounced  as  a  happv  discovery.  Ko 
sooner  did  any  experiment  seem  to  pro^ 
ause  success,  than  Buonaparte,  with 
thsLt  true  characteristic  ot*  de^x>tisfla 
whichleaves  nothin^toitself,  but  thinks 
to  produce  every  thing  by  edicts,  or- 
dered that  a  certain  quantity  of  ground 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  beet  for  sugar,  and  of  woad 
for  indigo  ;  that  this  ground  should 
be  in  full  cultivation  by  the  ensuing 
jear  at  latest ;  that  the  minister  of  the 
mterior  should  apportion  to  each  de- 
partment the  quantky-  of  land  thu$ 
to  be  laid  out;  and  tnat  the  prefects 
should  see  to  tbe  full  execution  of  the 
edict.  These  things  were  boasted  of 
in  tbe  annmd  exposition  of  the  st^e 
of  the  empire,  as  if  they  were  the  ef- 
fects of  a  flourishing  science,  and  advan- 
cing civillzatioo,  not  of  an  ignorant  and 
ferocious  tfrdxmjt  seeking  by  every 
means  to  rebarbarize  mankmd.  **  The 
discovery  of  the  needle,''  it  wsia  saii^ 
<*  produced  a  revolntion  in  conmierce  ; 
the  use  of  honey  then  gave  way  to  Uiat 
of  sugar ;  the  use,of  woad  to  that  of  in- 
digo. The  progress  of  chemistry  is 
operating  at  this  moment  a  revolution 
in  an  inverse  direction  ;  it  has  arrived 
at  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the 
grape,  the  majde^  and  Uie  beet-root* 
Woad,  which  hadenriched  Languedoc, 
and  part  of  Italy,  but  which  was  un- 
aUe,  in  the  infancy  of  art,  to  support 
tlie  eompetidbn  fmh  tnfigoi  resumes 
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the  superiority  in  its  turn  ;  chetntstiy 
'  at  this  day  extractmg  from  it  a  resi- 
duum,  which  gives  it  over  indigo  the 
advantage  of  price  and  quality," 

An  address  from  the  department  in 
which  Btest  is  situated,  touched,  amid 
all  its  flattery,  upon  the  state  to  which 
the  maritime  power  of  France  was-  re- 
duced. "  Deprived  of  our  vessels,** 
said  they,  **  our  solitary  road  waits 
till  you  ordain  that  the  lloire  shall  re- 
pair its  losses,  hy  conveying  there  the 
tribute  of  your  imperial  forests  :  there 
will  be  some  obstacles  to  conquer ;  but 
who  can  deny  to  you  the  genius  to 
conceive,  and  the  torce  to  execute  ?** 
Buonaparte's  answer  is  remarkable,*— 
because  he  spoke  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces by  their  old  names,  and  because 
he  attributed  the  destruction  of  the 
marine  to  the  war  in  La  Vendee.  «  The 
true  cause,**  he  said,  "  of  the  disasters 
which  the  navy  has  sustained,  arises 
from  the  loss  ot  those  inestimable  men, 
of  whom  France  has  been  deprived  in 
the  civil  wars  that  have  principally 
wasted  Britanny  and  Poitou.  But  such 
is  the  power  of  my  people,  that  in  four 
years  I  shall  have  more  than  100  sail 
of  the  line,  and  200  frigates.  The 
sailors  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Baltic,  already  contend  with  my 
Bretons  and  Proven 9als  in  courage  and 
in  zeal  to  contribute  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  in  which  not  only  the  interest 
of  my  empire,  but  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  involved.**  In 
'  truth,  no  efforts  were  wanting  on  his 
part,  which  pohcy  could  devise,  or 
power  execute,  to  prepare  means  for 
destroying  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England,  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
come the  tyrant  of  the  seas  as  weU 
as  of  the  continent.  Antwerp  was  the 
place  where  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made.  Eight  three-deckers  were  at 
this  time  upon  the  stocks  there,  and 
thirteen  otherships  of  the  line.  Equipr 
mei^ts  of  every  kin^  were  brougnt 
there  in  safety  down  the  Rtuoe  md 


tbe  Meuse.  Six  ye»^  back,  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  water  could  scarce- 
ly enter  its  neglected  port ;  a  basin  Innl 
now  been  constmcted  caf^^e  of  con- 
.taining  fifty  hne-of-battie  ships.  Spa- 
nish  prisoners  were  employol  in  the 
dock-yards,  and  upon  the  works  which 
were  constructing  to  render  it  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses .  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Men  of  all  countries  were 
brought  together  to  nan  this  fleet; 
Italians  and  Provencals,  who  were  sent 
from  Toulon  where,  they  were  less 
needed  ;  Danes,  Germans,  Russians^ 
and  Swedes  ;  Dutch  and  French  ; 
and  Americans,  seized  in  the  Baltic 
ports,  and  forced  into  the  service  <^ 
France^  Here,  however,  Buonaparte 
found  what,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty 
he  had  not  taken  into  consideraticm  x 
by  an  act  of  sovereign  will  he  could 
create  fleets  ;  but  to  render  a  fleet  ei^ 
fective,  which  was  thus  manned  frooi 
diffin-ent^ations,  was  beyond  his  power, 
unless  he  could  have  remedied  its  Ba- 
bylonian confusion  by  a  gift  of  tongues* 
But  though  the  tyrant  could  not 
see  his  heart's  desire  in  the  destructioB 
of  Great  Britain,  he  was  fdly  gratified 
in  another  point ;  for  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  Maria  Louisa 
bore  him  a  son.  The  March  90i» 
forms  of  religion,  and  of 
superstition  also,  had  been  observed  on 
this  occasion.  Not  only  had  the  usual 
prayers  been  made  ^rou^hout  the 
churches  for  her  happy  dehvery,  but 
they  were  said  daily  in  all  the  Syna- 
gogues by  order  <rf  the  Grand  Rabbi, 
the  first  Jew  who  was  ever  inirested 
with  an  order,  bein^  a  Knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown.  The  shift  of  &e  Virgiiit 
which  the  church,  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Ghartres  has  pretended  to  shew  for 
nine  centuries,,  wasexposed^  according 
to  old  cuatom,  during  the  course  of  the 
prayers ;  and  as  the  chapter  •£  tbk 
church  had  been  accustomed  to  send 
to  the  Queens  of  France  a  modd^of  this 
relic  to  be  worn  at  their.fint  deUvery^ 
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the  mummery  was  renewedy  and  the 
Bishop  of  Versailles^  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation^  presented  the  sacred  shift. 
Whether  tite  birth  of  this  infant  may 
nltimatdy  prove  to  the  parents  a  cause  . 
fer  joy  or  for  mourning,  may  well  be 
doubted  by  those  who  remember  the 
fate  of  the  last  dauphin,— -the  disputa- 
ble claim  of  a  child  certainly  not  bom 
in  marriage  according  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  crimes  of  the  father,^ 
which,  even  in  the  mere  potitical  order 
of  things,  are  in  such  cases  so  likely  to 
be  Tisited  upon  the  son.  Thus  far^ 
however,  the  wishes  of  the  tyrant  were 
accomplished  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris 
dispbyed  as  much  joy  as  they  had  evo: 
done  upon  the  birth  of  a  lawful  heir 
to  their  old  line  of  kings.  The  usual 
raoicings,  illuminations,  and  thanks- 
givings were  made  ;  and  telegraphs 
made  it  known  cM'er  the  whole  of 
France,  that  the  young  prince  began 
to  take  nourishment  with  avidity  from 
his  nurse  ;  that  he  had  suffered  during 
the  night  the  choKc  pains  incident  to 
his  age;  and  that  he  was  well  in  the 
mormng.  He  was  immediately  desie- 
nated  as  the  King  of  Rome  ;  an  onu- 
sons  title,  in  as  ill  taste  as  the  other 
anti-classical  denominations  w^ich  had 
been  invented  during  the  course  of  the 
revolution.  The  city  of  Paris  present- 
led  a  cracUe  for  the  infant  of  gilt  sil- 
ver and  mother  of  pearl,  the  inside 
famished  with  orange-coloured  velvet, 
the  curtain  of  lace,  embroidered  with 
bees  of  gc^  and  lined  with  white  satin. 
Four  cornucopias  were  placed  ccoss^ 
ways,  and  the  figures  of  Justice  and 
StitmgUi  suppcMted  it.  Cameos^  on  one 
dde,  represented  the  Nymph  of  the 
S^e  holding  up  her  arms  to  receive 
the  child  of  ;the  ^od» ;  on  the  other 
was  Tyber,  rejoicmg  to  see-  the  new 
•tar  ante.  Fame,  at  the  head  of  the 
cradle.  Held  a  crown  surmounted  by  a 
•tar,  emblematic  of  the  genius  and 
^gbry  of  Buonaparte  I  and  at  the  foot 


was  a  young  eagle,  wkh  his'eyes&ed 
upon  this  emblem,  and  his  wings  indi<^ 
catingan  attempt  to  soar  above  thestar.- 

Two  days  after  the  bap- 
tism' of  the  infant.  Count  Juhf  lQr»' 
Montesquieu  informied  the 
Legislative  Body,  as  their  presidfent^ 
that  many  of  their  colleagues  ha- 
ving expressed  a  desire  that  a  depu- 
tation should  be  admitted  tcl  the  ho-^ 
nour  of  presenting  to  his- Majesty  the 
King^of  Rome  the  homage  of  the  re« 
spect,  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  Le*- 

fislative  Body,  he  had  taken  the  or^ 
ers  of  the  emperor  upon  this  «ubject^ 
who,  with  his  usual  paternal  good- 
ness, had  deiffned  to  accede  to  their 
unsmimous  wish.^  It  was  resolved  ac-' 
cordingly  that  the  president,  the  twor 
vice-preudents,  the  two  quaestors,  and 
twenty  legislators,  shoula  be  commis- 
sioned to  present  their  homage  to  the 
baby  !  Buonaparte  did  not  condescend 
to  be  present  when  this  act  of  volun* 
tary  baseness  was  performed  t-  he  left 
the  nurse  to  receive  the  deputation,  as 
if  to  matk  the  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  these  vilest  and  most  abject 
slavesrsome  of  whomhad  sanctioned  all 
thoSQ  measures  of  bmtal  barbarity  by 
which  the  slow  murder  of  the  dauphin 
was  accomplished*  On  their  return,  the 
president  reported  the  result  of  their 
mission  in  terms  worthy  of  being  pre^ 
served,  because,  as  European  history 
contains  no  example  of  such  an  act,  so 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  be  dis- 
graced by  a  repetition  of  it*  "  Gren|l©» 
men,^'  he  said»  *f  the  deputation  which 
you  ccnmnisnon^tocarry  to  the  Kin^ 
of  Rome  the  homage  <^  the  Legi8la<*> 
tive  Body,  repairdl  this  morning  Uy  St 
Cloud ;  none  of  us  could  behold  with* 
out  a  lively  interest  this  august  infant^ 
upon  whom  sa  many  destinies  repose^ 
and  whose  age  inspires  the  most  ten-f 
der  sentiments*  We  have  borne  to 
him  all  your  sentiments,  genckmeny 
mivog.  with  thtm  thoee  wishea  which 
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lajt^  jto  iospire.  Madanm  the  gQv«rr, 
i^e&s  received  them,  and  thsuoked  U9  i» 
the  name  of  the  young  priece;  doubt- 
1^&  ^  tbe  5ameti|0L^  regretting  t^at 
he  was  unable  to  job  his  peraonal  9e&- 
t^ots.tp  those  which  she  expressed 
totheLegidatiyeBody,*'  This  speech 
wsaa  received  with,  applause  imra  all 
parts  of  the  halL  Let  the  ceader  ima- 
gine what  his  feelings  would  be  if  thia 
were  related  of  the  House  of  Comr 
mons  and  the  Speakfr^^andhe  will  then 
perceive  somewhat  of  the  di&rence 
petweea  a  Briton  and  a  Frenchman^ 

The  annual  exposition  of  the  ^tats 
of  the  empire  was.  aboiiU:  this  time; 
made  public.  <<  Since  the  last  session  of 
the  LegislativeBody*''  it  aaidy "  theem-. 
pre  had  received  an  addition  of  I)S  de« 
partmentts,  5,0009000  of  people^  a  terri- 
tory yielding  a  revenue  of  100,000,QOO» 
300  leagues  of  coast,  and  all  their;  mari-' 
time  means.  The  nM>uths  of  the  Rhinei^ 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Sclieldt,  were  not 
then  French :  the  circuladon  of  the  in** 
terior  of  the  empire  was  circumscribed  i 
the  productions  of  its  central  depart** 
ments  could  not  reach  the  sea,  unless 
t|iey.  were  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  foreign  custom-houses*  l^hese  incon* 
veniencea  have  for  ever  disappeared. 
The  maritime  arsenal  of  the  Schddt, 
whereon  so  many  hcme^au'e  founded,  has 
^erd>y  received  all  the  developement 
which  it  needed;  The  mouths  of  the 
£m8»  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  place  in 
our  hands  all  the  wood  which  Germany 
furnishes.  T^  frontiers  of  the.  exa* 
pire  are  supported  on.tke  Baltic ;  and 
thu%  having  a  direct  communication 
with  the  north,  it  ^tU  be  easy  fbr  ut 
thence  to  draw  masts^  hemp,  iron,  and 
•uch  other  naval  storea  a?  we  may 
want.  We  at  this  moment  unite  all 
that  France,  Gernumy,  and  Italy,  pro* 
dace,  as  materials  for  the  construction 
of  ships.— >The  Simpkm,  be^onae  part 
«f  France,  secures  ua  a  new  coiamuoi* 


<;ation  with  Italy.  Tb^umonof  R<Hoe 
^9  removed  that  troubleson^e  into:^ 
inediacy  which  aiibsisted  between  our 
arniies  in  the  north  and  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  has  given  us  new  coasta 
6p  the  Mediterranean,  as  u^ful  aii4 
neqe^sary  to  Toulon,  as  thos^  of  t^ 
Adriatic  are  to  Venice." 

This  language  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  policy  of  the  n^Qst  audacious 

Syranny  that  ever  .trampled  upon  the 
aws  of  nations*  Buonaparte  had  giveo 
the  text  for  it,  when  he  said,  in  hjs 
speech  to  this  assembly,  *^  Holland  h^M 
been  united  to  the  empire <-^-she  iabut 
an  emanation  of  it ;  without  her  tbe 
empire  would  not  te  con^^lete*''  If 
then  her  annei^ation  was  a  geogrs^fair 
cal  necessityt— -what  were  theconalif 
tutions  which.  France  had-  eatablished 
in  Holland,  and  what  the  treaties  apd 
guarantees  to  which  Buonaparte  had 
SQ  repeatedly  pledged  himself  ^  Qf  th^ 
Valais,  he  saici  that  its  union  had  been 
foreseen  ever  since  the  act, of  media- 
tion, and  considered  as  necessary  t^ 
conciliate  the  interests  of  SwttsBerlaii4 
with  those  of  France  and  Italy.  Thoa 
did  the  tyrant  avow,  that  at  the  tkne 
when  he  stipulated  for  the  tnd^ienr 
dence  of  the  Valais,  he  foresaw  th^  he 
should  unite  it  to  France.  The  usui^ 
ation  of  this  happy  territory  had  aot 
been  effected  without  hhoiibtAk  T!he 
inhabitants,  who  had  hitfaertoienioyed 
privileges  which- their  fathers  had  hfaid 
to  estsJblish,  and  who  i-etiedxiipon  the 
£uth  of  the  goiermneat.  which  had 
so  infamously  deceived  them,  as  scum 
aa  the  decree  of  annexation,  r^bohed 
them,  sent  a.  deputaUon  to  .Fsris  to 
petition  ag^st  it.  The  deputies  wetc 
put  imder  arrest.'  When  this  W9M 
known  the  people  rose  ;  troops  vwere 
poured  in  upon  th^n.  A  body  of  1500^ 
which  had  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  taken  aporitibn  near  tkc 
Rhine,  was  attacked  and  routed ;  .SOO' 
were  put  to  the  aword,  tvrice  that*pum<- 
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ber  nwmifdf  aa4  t)ie  prisooaof  the 
neighbouring  towpt  filled  with  more 
Tictimt  for  the  living  Mqloch* 

The  exposition  confessed  Uu^  Gi^ 
daloupe  and  the  Isle  of  France  were 
lost.  The  wish  to  relieve  these  colo* 
nies,  it  ssnd,  would  have  been  no  suffix 
^Qt  reason  for  trying  to  send  out 
tbeir  squadrons  in  their  present  state 
of  rektive  inferiority.  But  the  ora- 
tor laboured  to  shew,  that  by  the^^eat 
fxertions  of  the  govemiiiei]^  the  an- 
nexatioB  of  HoOand»  the  resources  of 
Ilaly»  and  the  maritime  cooscriptiiHi 
which  had  been  established,  this  inr 
£mority  would  soon  be  removed^ 
f  What,"  said  be,  <*  are  a  few  yea)>s»  in 
prder  to  consolidate  the  great  empires 
wd  secure  the  tranquillity  of  our  ohil- 
dr0»  i  It  is  not  that  the  govei^immit 
does  not  wish  ^r  peace  |  but  it  oannpt 
take  place  whilje  tbe  affiws  pf  £nglaod 
loe  directed  by  men,  who  all  their  Jives 
have  professed,  peip^tual  war ;.  and 
without  a  gu«anitee»  what  would  that 
peace  be  to  Fiance  i  At  the  dose  of 
two  years,.  Engtiih  fleets  would  seixe 
OiMr  sh^>s,  and  wc^uld  ruin  our  porta  of 
^ourdeaii^,  Naqte%  Amsterdam,  Mati- 
icaUes,  Gkno^f  I^eghoro^  Venice,  Na- 
ples, Trieste,  and  Hamburgh,  as  they 
bave  done  heretofore*  Such  a  peace 
:would  be  only  a  4rap  1^  for  our  com- 
aao'ce^l.it  wauld  be  useful  to  England 
fjooc^  who  wcHild  regain  aft  opening 
for  ber  oommerce,  and  would  dmn^ 
the  ccmtinental  system*  The  ple<^ 
of  peace, is;  in  the  esi^istence  of  our  fl^ 
and  of  our  maritime  power.  We  shaU 
beaUe  to  mahe  peace  witiwsafely  whca 
we  shall  have  150  ships  of  the  line^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  obskades  of  w^ 
•ucb  is  ^  state  of  theeo^ire,  that  we 
•hall  kive  that  number  of  vessdsl 
Thus,  the  guarantee  of  our  fleets  and 
that  of  an  English  admimstraiion 
{blinded  on  principles  diffts^ent  from 
Aose  of  the  existing  cabinet,  can  alone 
givepeace  to  the  umverse.  It.woiild 
ae  useful  to  us,  no  doiAt,  but  it  w«niU 


also  be  desirabkin  every  points  view: 
we  shall  say  more,  the  continent—the 
whole  world  dema^  it :  but  we  have 
one  consolation,  which  is,  that  it  is  itiO 
mdre  dedrable  for  our  enemies  than  for 
oursdves;  and  nHiatever  efforts  the 
English  ministry  may  make  to  stnpify 
the  nation,  by  a  multitude  x>f  pai». 
IpUets,  and  by  everything  that  can  keep 
in  acticm  ji  population  greedy  of  nevn^ 
they  cannot  conceal  irom  the  wniU 
how  much  peace  becomes^  every  dnr 
moi:^  indispenashle  to  Eskoj^ModA 
,  .The  improvements  in  £ck^  roads^ 
smd  canals,  were  Uazonedin  an  infla- 
^d  style,  whidi  prowd'howiitde  im. 
pfiovement  was  going  on  in  a  country 
where. the  government  could  make  sucn 
works  its  boast.  There  is:  scarcely  a 
fhire  in  'England,  ^in  whicb  gireater 
works  have  not  been  effected,  by  1^ 
enterprize  of  indiWduids*  A  more  iin- 
portant  part  related  to  the  disorganized 
stiMSe^  of  the  X3idhcan  churelH  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  dispute  be^Rreen  Bu0- 
ntparte  and  the  Popt^  Upon  this 
point  Buonapartetoucned  inhis  speech: 
»The  affairs  of  religion,''  he  said, 
*^  have  been  too  often  miaced  in^  and  ssf- 
crificed  to,  the  interests  of  a  sute  of 
the  third  order.  If  half  Europe  have 
separated  from  the  dinrcb  of  Rome^ 
we  m^y  attribute  it  speedy  to  tht 
isoiatradictien  whicb  hak  never  ceased 
to  exist  between  the  tira^s  and  the 
principles  of  religion  which  belei^  to 
the  wfacde  universe,  aod^the  pretensioos 
and  interests  which  wigaraed  only-  a 
very  small  comer  of' &dy^  I  ha#e 
pit  an  end  to  tkis  scandalfior  ever»  I 
hate  united.  Rome,  to  the.  empire.  I 
have  given  pdaceftr  to>  the'  popear  at 
Rome  and.  at  Bant;  if  they  have  at 
heart  the  interest  of  rekgion,  they  wiM 
oAes  sojoum  in  the  centre  of  the  aft> 
frinof  Chsistianity.  It  was  thus  diat 
"StrtPeter  preferred  Rome  to  an  abode 
even  iuithe  Holy  Land.''  . 
^  Ih  fbi>  exposiomi  it  was  remarked^ 
aa  nmecof  the  advsQt^q^  to  be  doi' 
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ved  from  the  union  of  Rome  with  the 
French  empire,  that  the  popes  were 
no  longer  sovereign  princes,  and  no 
longer  in  the  relation  of  strangers  to 
France.  The  observations  which  fol- 
low are  worthy  of  consid^ation  in  our 
own  country.  **  If  it  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  and  to  religion  that  the  pope 
should  not  continue  to  be  a  sovereign 
prince,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  tne 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  our 
church,  should  not  be  a  stranger  to  us ; 
but  that  he  should  unite  in  his  heart, 
with  the  love  of  relieion,  that  love  for 
this  country  which  characterizes  eleva- 
ted minds.  Beudes,  it  is  the  only 
means  thereby  that  proper  influence 
which  the  pope  ought  to  possess  over 
spiritual  ^ncems,  can  be  rendered 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
empire,  which  cannot  su£Fer  any  foreign 
bisBop  to  exercise  an  authority  there- 
in*** 

Theexposition  proceeded  to  explain, 
«8  far  as  was  convenient,  the  state  of 
affairs  with  the  pope,  who,  though  he 
had  been  stript  of  all  temporal  power, 
though  he  was  in  prison,  and  though 
the  press,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
the  whole  continent,  dared  not  give 
publicity  to  his  edicts,  nor  send  forth 
one  writing  in  hi»  defence,  was  still  for« 
midable  to  Buonaparte.  **  The  em- 
peror,'' said  this  report,  **  is  satisfied 
with  the  spiiit  which  animates  all  his 
clergy.  The  establishment  of  second- 
anr  ecclesiastical  schools,  commonly 
ciuled  smalL  schools ;  the  founding  en 
many  large  seminaries  for  higher  stu- 
dies ;  the  re-establishment  of  churches 
wherever  they  hadbemi  destroyed;  and 
the  purchase  of  several  grand  cathe- 
dnds,  of  which  the  revolotion  had  in- 
tercepted the  construction,  are  mani-, 
fint  proofs  of  the  interest  which  the 
government  takes  in  the  splendour  of 
religious  worship,  and  the  prosperity 
of  religion.  Relmous  disaentioiist  the 
effiect  of  our  poutical  troobktt  have 
^tirely    disappeared ;.  them  are  no 


longer  in  France  any  priests  but  those 
in  communion  with  their.bishops,  and 
as  united  in  their  religious  princi- 
ples as  in  their  attachment  to  govern- 
ment.—Twenty-seven  bishopricks  ha- 
ving been  for  a  long  time  vacant,  and 
the  pope  having  renised  at  two  diffe- 
rent periods,  from  1805  to  1807,  ,aiid 
frorti  1808  up  to  the  present  moment, 
to  execute  the  clauses  of  the  Concor- 
dat, which  bind  htm  to  institute  die 
bishops  nominated  by  the  emperor  ; 
this  refusal  has  nullified  the  Concor- 
dat-^it  no  longer  exists.  The  empe- 
ror has  been  therefore  obhged  to  con- 
voke all  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  in 
order  that  they  may  deliberate  about 
the  means  of  supplying  the  vacant  seeay 
and  of  nominating  to  those  that  may 
become  vacant  in  future,  conformably 
to  what  was  done  under  Charlemagne^ 
under  St  Louis,  and  in  all  the  ages 
which  preceded  the  Concordat  of 
Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. :  foritisof  the 
essence  of  the  catholic  rehgion  not  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  tne  ministry 
and  the  mission  of  bishops.*— Thus  has 
ceased  to  exist  that  famous  transaction 
between  Francis  I .  and  Leo  X.,  against 
which  the  church^  the  university,  and 
the  supreme  courts,  so  long  protested^ 
and  which  made  the  pubUcists  and  ma- 
gistrates of  that  period  say,  that  the 
king  and  the  pope  had  mutually  ceded 
that  which  belonged  neither  to  the  one 
nor  the  other  Henceforward  it  isto  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Paris 
that  the  fate  of  episcopacy  is  attachedt 
which  will  have  so  much  influence  up* 
on  that  of  religion  itself.  The  covtttf 
cil  will  decide,  whether  France,  like 
Germany,  shall  be  without  episcopacy^ 
As  for  the  ,rest,  if  there  have  existed 
other  causes  of  disanion  between  the 
emperor  and  the  temporal  soverdgn  of 
Rome,  there  exists  none  between  the 
emperor  and  the  po|>e,  as  the  head  of 
rehgion  ;  and  there  is  none  which  can 
cause  the  least  inquietude  to  the  taost 
timorous^  souls*'' 
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The  disorganized  state  of  the  OaQi« 
can  church  was  clearly  shewn  in  the  cir*- 
cuiar  mandate  hy  which  Buonaparte 
convoked  his  council.  **  The  most  illus- 
trious and  populous  churches  in  the  em- 
pire," said  he,  "  are  yacant.  The  con- 
duct adopted  in  Germany  for  these  ten 
years  hasalmost  destroyed  episcopacy  in 
that  part  of  theChristiaa  world.  There 
are  now  hut  eight  bidiops;  a  great  num- 
ber of  dioceses  are  governed  by  vicars 
aposti^.  The  chapters  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  right  to  provide  during 
the  vacancy  of  t&  see  for  the  admi- 
nistration  of  the  dioceses ;  the^  have 
l^ted  daak  manoeuvres  to  excite  dis- 
cord and  sedition  among  our  subjects. 
The  chapters  have  rnected  the  brieft» 
contrary  to  their  rights  and  the  holy 
canons.     Yet  time  u  passing  on ;  nc^ 
bishopricks  are  vacant  every  day.     If 
no  speedy  provision  is  made,  episcopa- 
cy wnl  be  extinct  in  France  and  Italy, 
as  wdl  at  in  jGermaay/'    Upon  these 
grounds  Buonaparte  siunmoned  all  the 
bish(^  in  France  and  Italy  to  hold  a 
national  council  in  the  church  of  No- 
tre Daflse  at  Paris.  A  new  seal  was  re- 
quired for  tins  assembly,  and  Buona- 
parte appointed  it  to  have  these  bear- 
mgs :  A  field  of  giifey,  sprinUed  with 
hecnfOrgetUf  quarterly ;  on  the  first  a 
cross  flenry,or  /  on|the  second  and  third 
an  ca^  displayed,  or ;  on  the  fourth, 
an  iron  crown,  or  also :  the  escutcheon 
surmounted  and  supported  by  episco- 
pil  attiibutes.     His  intention  was,' 
to  procure  decrees  from  this  council 
which  should  satisfy  scrupulous  con- 
sdences,'  fill  up  the  vacant  sees,  and 
give  to  the  Primate  of  the  Grauk  a  sort 
of  vice-piqial  authority  durine  the  life 
of  the  pope.  He  wished  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  Primate  of  Poland 
to  assemble  councils  in  like  manner, 
who  should  declare  their  adherence 
lo  the  Coondl  of  Paris,  aad  thereby 
sanction-  iu  proceedings.      But  the 
temperof  Jthe  KttSHancoort  prevented 
this  from  bemg  done,  m  Poknd,  and 


Austria  perhaps  vras  uawilHng  to  give 
any  cause  for  retigious  agitation  to  a 
people  over  whom  superstition  has  more 
powerthanpatriotism.  Even  in  Fiance^ 
Buonaparte  found  a  resistance  v^ch 
he  was  not  prepared  for.  He  could 
obtain  from  his  bishops  blasphemous 
adulation  of  his  person,  and  more  blas- 
phemous thanksgivings  for  the  success 
of  hiscrimes ;  but  when  he  called  upoa 
them  to  support  him  in  opposition  to 
the  pope,  and  act  in  defiance  to  the 
head  of  the  cadioHc  church,  their  sup- 
pleness did  not  extend  thus  fiur,  and  hii 
mitred  and  hatted  atheists  found  diem* 
selves  in  a  minority.  Cardinal  Maury, 
proposed  to  invest  Buonapwte  win 
powers  v^faich  the  sounder  prelatea 
bdieved  to  be  incoMstent  with  the 
usages,  and  subversiva  of  the  unity  of 
the  Ronsish  church.  Upon  this  point 
it  is  said  that  he  could  not  induce  more 
than  fourteen  to  vote  with  him,  against 
an  hundred  and  six.  There  was  a  re- 
port that  certain  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Romish  church  had  applied  about 
this  time  to  Great  Britain,  to  fricilitate 
the  assembly  of  a  Oeneial  Catholic 
Council  m  Munorca* 

The  exposition  boasted  of  the  state 
of  education  in  France.  ^  The  Uni- 
versity,'' it  said,  ^  has  made  some  pro- 
gress. Several  Lyceums  were  ill  con- 
stituted: the  i>rinci{^of  relieion,tlie 
basis  of  every  institution  as  of  all  mo- 
rality, were  either  discarded  or  feebly 
inculcated.  The  Grand  Master  and 
Council  ofthe  University  have  remedied 
thegreatestpartof  theseabuses.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  to 
realize  the  hopes  and  the  vteirs  of  the 
emperor  in  this  grand  creation.  Do- 
mestic education  is  that  which  merits 
the  greatest  encouragement :  but  since 
parents  are  ^  often  obliged  to  intrust 
their  chiUetn  to  o^le^  or  f^aces  of 
e&icatiDni  k  is  the  mtsntion  of  the 
emperor,  rtkat  the  organizi^on  ofthe 
Uaivsffstty '^undd  be  extended  to  idi 
ool^pes  aisd  jdaces  crf'educatioa  of  all 
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degrees,  in  order  that  ediicatioii  may 
na  longer  resemble  a  manufacture  or  a 
branch  of  commerce,  followed  from 
▼lews  of  pecuaianr  interest*  To  direct 
education  is  one  ox  tbe'noblest  functions 
6f  the  ^Either  of  a  fanuly,  or  one  of  the 
.  principal  end»  of  national  inelkuttonsb 
The  number  of  .Lyceums  and  of  Coift- 
munal  Colkges  shall  be  augmemted,  and 
the  niimber  of  priiiate  Seminaries  shall 
be  graduaUydiminishied,  till  themoment 
when  they  shall  ail  be  shbt  up.  All  pub* 
Ik  education  ought  to  be  reflated  <A 
the^rtneiples  bf  fmUtary  disctplme,  and 
not  on  those  of  civil  or  edefesisnticaL 
police.  Tbe  habitude  of  military  ifis^ 
cipHne  is  the  most  usefid,  sitce  at  att 
periods  of  life  at  is  requiiSte  for  iht 
ckizeato  4>e  aUe  to  defend  hia  proi' 
perty  agaibstinterad  6r  esAernid  ene* 
mies^  Ten  yeJirs  ittore  are  stittrequi* 
site  for  re^ziag  M  tl^  beilefit  wkioh 
bis  majesty  expects:  &Qm  tke  Univerait 
ty,  and  for  adc^omplislbiag  his-  views '; 
but  alceady  gnsat  advantages  areob* 
tainedy  aind  what  matri  is  pre^dsle 
to  that  wihich  haft  ^ver  ^sted.^' 

Ten  years  wduld  indeed  suffice  to 
realize,  as  far  as  .^ley  are  oa]taMe  of 
being^  realized^  the  monstraus-  vkw^  of 
Buonaparte  inthis  institntioD  ;-^views 
wbichr  wMl  !be  di^nctly  seen  and  utv- 
derstood  when  the  sy^tmn  of  hia  Uni^ 
versiey  is  explanied.  Great  sefacmes 
of  naticMial  eddscatbn  were  mnooff  the 
bopea  which,  the.bettter  part  of  the 
French  re^lutionltts  held  out  to  then* 
•oUatry.  WithGren>ire,in{articidar; 
it!  was  a  fovQiufke  object ;  amd  the  vt* 
ports  vdiidi  be  occasionally  made  to 
tbe  Goivestion  appeared  from;  dmeto 
tim^,  amid  ^^i^  hideous  and  bloody 
procMDedinga^  l&e  starvm  a  stomy  sky, 
seen  thiou^openii^  oloisda  in  the 
intervals  of  the  tempest.  But  aeitfaer 
iHSplaiisi  w^eh  woutil  haiae  hadifor 
their  basts  the.  fear  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man,  nor  t&e  anti^^ristian 
Sdiones  6f  Leauinio  and  tbe  teatioal 
grofessovs  of  a^eisflii^ooi^ld  W  GiRnied 


iatd  effitot :  intermd  changes  succeed- 
ed each  otber  too  rafndly,  and  ioieiea 
affieurs  required  the  attention  of  Ime 
government  too  much,  till  Buonapafte^ 
at  a  time  when  he  dioug^  hiats«tf  se^ 
cure  and  at  leisure,  detemsined  to  make 
his  system  permanent,  by  trakung  up 
thf  childrea  of  his  rasnls  in  the  way 
wherein  he  would  have  tbem  gov  Ac- 
oordmgly ,  in  the  beginaingof  1806^.  he 
promulgated  a  ^cree,  by  which.  ^ 
sdM>ols,  acadenues,  and  collegetin  his 
empire  were  formed  into  ooe^  bo^y 
under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  UaivflO- 
tttyl  Pal^ie  kwttruetion"  waa  axs^ia- 
sively  ioi^uflted  to  this  body,  and  no 
individu^,.  unk8s<  he  waa  ar  member  cf 
ki  and'  had  the  penaissioa  of  ili8>gratid 
master,  cdd^  opeh  or  carry  oa  an  eafea- 
bHshoaent>ofanykindfbrtimiom  Each 
Academy  of  the  Imperial  Umantaity 
contains  fite  gpadatsona  .of  schools ^ 
PHniary  sdaaob,.  in  whkb  frikdiag, 
writing,  aild  tKo  first  rides  o^a^thnae- 
tic  are  taught ;:  BomrdingwtfehbaAs^  or 
FekdonSi  where  ^e  same  ttvdfms  zst 
<Kimed£lsthcr;  and  institutaool^  where 
the  rudiosente  of  Latin  and  ihetacieg- 
oes  are  taught.*  Any  memfaeb-.vf  the 
Unitersity,  i^ot  obtains  a  >lioonse^lQr 
tb^  purpose,  may  open'  achooli  ce&thm 
descripdon  :  these  therefore  paj^take 
of  the  mikuro  o^  pAvate  schooki  i  The 
othera  aite  .pubHo  .  instit ntiaos^ ^  ::ShBy 
aoe  Conammad  -CeUeges^  gt  aecoodary 
sefaoofe,.  fofer  the  vudmients  of  Latins 
hkboryv  and  the  sciences ;  JLyceuam 
aadFacukie^  inwhieh'  degmes  arecoah 
&tced.-^No  book  is  to  be  read  as  amy 
of  the  sehooi*  which  has  not*reeatv«d 
the  appeabitioa  of  tbeempiereb^  andtbe 
samesbookfl^  and  iht  same  course  of  m- 
slottctioa  are  to  be  wnd.  in  all- $  uu- 
Soimity  of  instruction  being  ^e  pr^ 
c^le  cf  tine  university,  y 

The  Lyoeomsfemt  the  most  impoi*- 
ant  part  oi  thk  ^tem*  -Here  Buonal^ 
parte  moulds  the  manners  of  the  rising 
fftiieration,  and  cootroids  their  aite£ 
kotuftl  fiioditics.    By  the  first  deowe, 
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ti^re  wpp^  to  be  thiity*two  of  these  iat 
ttitud^D^:  but  they  have  been  tncreaaed 
to  forty 'five,  in  order  to  bear  the  same 
relative;  proportion  to  the  French  ter- 
ritory,,as  increased  by  sucoessive  usur^ 
patioos.     Of  the  pupils,  six  thousand 
bur  hundred  were  to  be  educated  at 
the  public  expence ;  and  of  these,  2400 
wete  .to  be  selected  during  the  space 
of  tea  years  from  the  foreign  territot* 
lies  annesced  to  France.    <<  The  con- 
gmalitf  of  this  conception  with  the 
pdrefcnt  times^'*  said  Founcrov^  in  a 
mport  to  the  Legislative  Body  upon 
^  aubj<^tf  '*  will  be  easily  fdt  by  all 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
^sO^  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
hve.*'    He  assured  them  that  govern- 
nieuty  by  these  Lyceums,  would  make 
i^struf^tioo  a  medium  of  educationt  the 
bases  of  which  are  completely  at  ita 
disposal  I  and  in  the  ini^nictions  which 
he  ^ve  to  the  inspectors-general  for 
the  organisation  of  these  institutions, 
he  told  timm  that  this  was  the  most 
important  and  the  most  direct  object 
of  their  mission.     ^  Without  over- 
looking,''  said  hei  ^*  the  success  which 
ought  naturally  to  attend  good  teach- 
crs  aod  able  professors,  we  hate  made 
it  a  principal  object  to  insure  a  suffi- 
qic^t  Aumber  of  pupils  to  the  new 
sfihoola.    The  government  has  been 
of  of^nion*  that»  in  order  to  fix  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  upon  a  solid 
basis,  it  should  ,begin  by  providing 
pupils  for  them,  to  avoid  the .  risk  of 
aeeu^  the  dasses  consist  of  professors 
slon^.   Such  is  the  end  which  we  have 
meant  to  aceompUsbi  in  extending  the 
bounty  of  government  to  so  large  a 
aumber  qf .  pensioners.    We  have  had 
ip  view  the  mainteoance  of  the  Lyce* 
urns,  by  means*  of  the  funds  allotted 
for  these    pensMmers.      The   whole 
£9UQdatioii>of  ihe.new  system  rests 
upon  this  idea*    The  defimders  of  the 
COUitfry^iU  Deceive  the  recompence  of 
their  b^ursin  the. education  of  their 
children.     Parents  will  fill  the  second- 
ary schools  with  their  sonSy  and  watch 


over  thdr  first  advances  in  kaowfedge^ 
in  order  to  render  them  worthy  of  the 
ukerior  advantages  which  are  prepared 
for.thenu  The  inhabitants  of  the  ter« 
ritories  annexed  to  France,  who^  speak* 
in^  a  language  and  accustomed  to  in- 
stitutions different  from  our  own,  must 
nevertheless  abandon  their  old  usages, 
and  adopt  those  of  their  new  country^ 
have  not  at  home  the  necessary  meant 
of  giving  their  children  the  e^ication, 
the  manners,  and  the  character,  which 
are  to  identify  them  with  die  French. 
What  more  advantageous  destiny  could 
be  prepared  for  them,  than  that  which 
the  new  system  offers ;  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  what  more  efficacious  re« 
source  could  be  given  to  the  govern* 
ment,  which  has  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  bind  these  new  citizeaa  to 
France  r* 

Two  himdred  and  fifty  boys  mm 
transferred  annually  from  these  Lyce-' 
un^  to  the  special  military  academiet, 
where  about  1500  are  supported  by  the 
state.  A  preference  is  given  to  those 
who  have  been  maintained  at  dieir  own 
expence,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that 
their  parents  may  be  thua  compensated 
lor  the  sacrifice  which  they  have  made  s 
the  true  reason  is  obviously  that  th» 
.number  of  youths  under  the  immediate 
and  absolute  controul  of  the  govem*^ 
ment  may  be  increased.  In  reality, 
all  who  enter  these  colleges  of  despo*- 
tism  are,  in  a  more  especial  nuanner 
than  otho%  the  slaves  of  the  tyrant 
for  life,i^-^those  less  than  others  whom 
the  conscription  takes  away,  for  they 
are  not  exempted  from  the  conscript 
don  :  the  others,  after  their  ^  years 
course  of  studies,  are  either  removed  to 
the  military,  academies,  or  appointed  to 
such  civU  offices  as  they  may  seem  best 
qualified  to  fill. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  this 
system  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with 
its  foundcr^-^the  most  execrable  ty« 
rant  that  ever  lived  to  disparage  nat. 
ture  in  himself,  and  to  degrade  it  ist 
others.    In  the  first  catechism  which 
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diildren  aretaughtt  they  ar«  atked, 
what  are  their  duties  towsund' Napoleon 
the  First  ?  and  the  answer  is,  ^  Chris- 
tians owe  to  the  princes  who  govern 
theniy  and  we  owe  in  particular  to  our 
emperor.  Napoleon  the  First,  love,  re- 
spect, obedknce,  fidelity,  military  ser- 
vice, the  contributions  required  for 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  the 
empire  and  of  his  throne."  «  Why," 
it  is  then  asked,  **  are  we  bound  to  ful- 
fil all  these  duties  toward  our  empe- 
ror i"  **  In  the  first  place,  because 
God,  who  creates  empires  and  dispenses 
Uiem  according  to  his  will,  has,  by  en- 
dowing our  emperor  with  a  profusion 
of  gifts,  as,  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  ap- 
pointed him  our  sovereign,  and  made 
him  the  minister  of  his  power,  and  his 
image  upon  earth  :  To  honour  and 
serve  our  emperor  is,  therefore,  the 
same  thing  as  to  honour  and  serve 
God  himself.''  The  blasphemy  does 
not  stop  here.  **  What,"  it  is  asked, 
**  are  we  to  think  respecting  those  who 
violate  their  duty  towards  our  empe- 
ror ?"— «<  According  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  they  would  resist  the  order  es- 
tablished by  God  himself,  and  render 
themselves  worthy  of  eternal  damna- 
tion."—This  catechism  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  is  taught 
by  the  French  clergy ! 

Greek  is  not  taught  in  any  of  these 
schools.  The  study  of  that  language 
is  rejected  among  those  old  forms  of 
the  universities,  which  M.  Fourcroy 
tells  us  were  half  a  century  ago  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  progress  of 
reason.  This  Corsican,  therefore,  has 
so  far  proscribed  the  Greek  language 
in  France,  that  no  person  can  acquire 
it  by  any  other  means  than  by  teaching 
it  to  himself ;  for  no  person  must  act 
as  instructor  to  another,  except  under 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, and  upon  its  principle  of  uniform- 
ity of  instruction.  And  like  a  true 
barbarian,  the  tyrant  has  decreed  that 
even  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not 


necessary  for  holding  any  public  si- 
tuadon,  or  taking  any  degree  ;  phyn- 
cians  are  henceforth  to  write  their  pre- 
scriptions in  French.  Dancing-masters, 
however,  are  provided  in  the  Lyceums. 
The  pupils  are  divided  not  into  forms 
or  dasses,  but  into  companies.  An  of- 
ficer-instructor,  as  he  is  called,  teaches 
the  use  of  arms  to  all  above  twelve 
years  of  age^  and  drills  them  in  milita- 
ry manoeuvres :  he  is  present  to  super- 
intend all  their  movements,  which  are 
so  many  evolutions,  or  marches^  For 
their  meals,  their  studies,  their  lessons, 
their  sports,  their  prayers,  th^cburch, 
their  going  to  bed,  and  their  getting 
up,  signal  is  given  by  beat  of  drum ; 
and  the  punishments  in  use  are  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  The  {>upil8  must 
never  steep  out  of  the  seminary ;  and 
when  they  obtain  permisnon  to  go  out 
by  day,  the  directors  send  a  roan  with 
them.  They  are  not  allowed  to  cor- 
respond with  any  persons  except  their 
'parents,  or  persons  authorized  by  their 
parents  in  their  stead,  and  all  letters 
which  they  write  and  receive  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  censor. 

The  miembers  of  this  Imperial  Uni- 
versity are  all  bound  to  obey  the  grand 
master  in  all  things  which  may  be  for 
the  emperor's  service ;  they  who  are 
employed  as  instructors  in  any  branch 
cannot  resign  their  situations  without 
^their  grand  master's  consent ;  any  per- 
son who  is  expelled  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  public  office,  and 
cannot  even  be  employed  in  any  public 
or  private  business  without  die  pcr- 
nnssion  of  the  grand  master.  The 
grand  master  is  more  absolute  than  the 
general  of  a  religious  order ;  he  may 
shift  about  his  rectors  and  professors 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  the 
despotic  system,  all  members  are  obli- 
ged to  mfonn  him,  or  his  officers,  of 
whatever  comes  to  their  knowledee 
which  may  in  any  way  contravene  the 
rules  or  principles  of  the  institution. 

Such  is  the  system  of  instruction 
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which  the  French  gorenmietit  tdk  tit 
IB  preferable  to  any  that  has  CTer  ex- 
-  isted*  The  first  acfcoimt  of  it  appear- 
ed in  a  Portuguczc*  journal;  accom- 
panied with  comments  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  because  they  shew  that  while 
the  tyrant  is  endeayourin^  to  extin- 
guish literature,  as  well  as  bberty,  eve- 
ry where,  his  very  crimes  tend,  under 
the  direction  of  unerring  Providence, 
to  restore  the  blessing  of  both  to  those 
countries  in  wiuch  they  «have  too  long 
been  (^pressed.  *<  It  is  obvious,"  says 
this  able  Portuguese,  <^  chat  the  French 
government  has  here  put  in  execution 
the  plan  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  with 
this  unhappy  difiFerence,  that  the  Jesuits, 
as  a  private  body,  could  never  have  the 
means  of  stifling  the  public  opinion, 
which  necessarily  would  cry  out  against 
them,  in  proportion  as  their  sinister 
views  became  more  conspicuous :  but 
here  the  evil  presents  itself  in  full  de- 
formity, and  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tected and  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
the  government.  There  may  perhaps 
be  plausible  reasons  for  insisting  upon 
uniformity  of  religion,  under  certain 
modifications ;  but  to  require  uniform- 
ity of  instruction  in  all  arts  and  scien- 
ces, and  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
without  tolerating  any  contrariety  of 
opinions,  and  to  annilnlate  all  means  of 
opposition  to  this  scientific  despotism, 
displays  an  undisguised  and  shanieless 
insolence,  not  to  have  been  expected 
even  from  this  general  arbiter  of  Eu- 
rope. If  after  this  tie  plus  ultra  of 
tyrannical  usurpation  over  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  men,  there  can  be  any 
one  who  can  applaud  such  a  govern- 
ment, he  who  praises  it  deserves  to 
live  under  it  for  his  reward."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  most  of  the  French 
should  have  preferred  to  let  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  education,  ra- 
ther than  surrender  them  to  the  go- 
vernment to  be  trained  up  upon  this 


sptem.  At  a  time  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  French  territories  was  esti- 
mated at  32,000,000,  oiF  whom  at  kast 
one-fourth  must  have  been  childieny 
^e  whole  number  of  pupils,  boarders, 
and  day  scholars,  bekmginff  to  all  the 
schools,  amounted  to  only  75, 186* 
This  bofi^ever  is  as  the  tyrant  would 
have  it  $  the  children  ^ow  up  in  ig- 
norance, or  they  tx^  edocated  to  be- 
come his  Mamelukes ;  either  way  pro- 
motes his  heart's  desire,  which  is  to 
lebarbarize  mankind.  That  the  sys- 
tem of  military  tyranny  might  be  com- 
plete, it  was  enacted,  that  no  woman 
with  an  income  of  6000  francs  (250L  ) 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  government,  in  order 
that  o^ers  in  the  army  might  be  pre- 
ferred. 

In  pursuance  of  this  barbarian's  fiu 
vourite  object,  fresh  measures'  were 
taken  against  the  press,  not  against  its 
liberty,  for  that  had  long  been  de- 
stroyed, but  with  the  undisguised'pur- 
pose  of  lessening  its  use.  His 
decrees  of  the  preceding  Fib.  9, 
year  suppressed  all  printers 
except  sixty  ;  it  was  now  announced 
"that  the  printers  in  Paris  were  bound 
to  purchase  the  prases  which  were 
thus  rendered  useless  to  their  owners  $ 
that  seals  should  be  put  on  the  types 
of  the  suppressed  printers,  who  might 
however  «ell  them  to  licensed  printers 
or  to  type-founders,  but  to  no  other 
persons,  and  who  were  to  receive  an 
mdemnification  of  4000  francs;  the 
whole  of  which  indemnification  was  to 
be  paid  in  equal  parts  by  the  sixty  re- 
tained printers.  In  the  magnitude  and 
multitude  of  Buonaparte's  crimes  We 
lose  sight  of  lesser  wrongs,  which  at 
any  other  time  would  excite  our  ano- 
nishment  and  indignation  :  the  iniquity 
of  throwing  out  of  employ  by  one  des^ 
potic  edict  the  greater  number  of' per- 
sons employed  in  a  particular  trade, 
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9xA  compelling  thoae  who  were  retaiii^ 
ed  to  psr^  an  indemnificationt  as  op- 
pressive upon  those  from  whom  it  was 
extorted)  as  it  was  inadequate  to  those 
who  were  to  receive  it,  is  scarcely  no* 
ticed,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice, 
v^n  we  consider  the  end  to  whkh  all 
die  devilish  means  of  this  tyrant  are 
directed.  Soon  it  was  announced  that 
only  one  newspaper  in  future  would  be 
permitted  to  insert  advertisements,  the 

special  object  of  the  decree 
Auff  26.    which  Buonaparte,  **  in  hit 

paternal  solicitude,"  had  is-^ 
sued  being  to  benefit  advertisers,  who 
would  now  only  have  to  pay  for  ad^ 
vertistng  in.  one  paper.  The  next  mea- 
sure was  to  suppress  five  Paris  papers, 
under  the  pretext  of  uniting  them  to 
the  Journal  de  Paris ;  and  a  dry  para- 
gniph  in  the  Mohiteur  then  reduced 
aU  the  papers  in  Paris,  which  were 
permitted  to  treat  of  political  subjects, 
to  four.  A  joums^ist  of  Altona  gave 
the  speech  of  Buonaparte  to  a  com- 
mercial deputation :  he  was  compelled 
to  print  a  paragraph,  saying  <<  he  was 
penetrated  witn  the  most  profound 
grief  at  having  merited  the  reproach 
of  having  inserted  unthinkingly  an  ar# 
tide  to  which  he  could  affix  no  authen^ 
ticity,  because  it  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  public  prints  under  French  au^^ 
thority.**  It  was  not  even  pretended 
that  the  article  was  false,  or  even  in- 
accurate. The  same  joumaUst  waa 
soon  tnade  to  exhibit  a  yet  more  stri- 
king instance  of  the  vile  servility  of 
Denmark.  <^  Ravine,'^  he  said,  *^  im«> 
prudently  inserted  in  his  paper  an  anec-* 
dote  taken  from  works  published  long 
since,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to 
the  history  of  the  present  times,  which 
was  the  proper^business  of  his  journal, 
it  had  been  imposed  as  a  punishment 
by  the  police,  and  enjoined  by  the 
supreme  authority,  that  he  must  ab- 
stain fr^m  inserting  any  thing  drawn 

*  Mr  Justice  Grose. 


from  the  history  of  times  past,  whicli 
might  offend  govemmcnts  on  friendly 
terms  with  that  of  Denmark  !'*— -A 
young  Hamburghfese  merchant  was  »* 
rested  and  seni  to  Paris,  for  having  ta 
his  possession  some  caricatures  of  BuOi' 
naparte,  an4  socne  obnoxioof  p9m^ 
phlets.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  brando 
ed  on  the  fbrel^id,  and  to  twenty *five 
yesun  in  the  gallies.  The  tyrant  dt^ 
approved  the  sentence  as  too  hnieiit, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  shot.  ^ 

With  these  and  other  such  ottencc^ 
rank  and  reeking  to  heaven,  it  migte 
have  been  supposed  that  there  could 
be  no  man  who  doubted  whetb«r  Bnow 
napart^  came  under  die  legitimate  de- 
scription of  a  tyrsm,  nor  whether  it 
were  fit  and  hecominff  that  he  sbouid 
be  called  so.  Morti^tig  proof  how^ 
ever  appeared  that  our  government,  ia 
condescension  to  the  base  spirit  aad 
puny  morals  of  their  antagomsts,  were 
ready  to  give  the  monster  aay  title, 
rather  than  that  which  is  peculkrly 
his  own.  The  proprietor  of  a  pro* 
vincial  newspaper  beinff  tried  for  a  H^ 
bel,  pleaded,  as  a  proof  of  his  patriot* 
ism,  that  he  had  frequently,  and  ifl 
strong  terms,  denounced  the  Conductof 
Buonaparte ;  and  in  the  reports  of  thii 
trial  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  judge* 
who  tried  the  cause  used  in  reply  these 
remarkable  .words :  «•  The  court  can- 
not allow  that  it  should  serve  as  a  mi- 
tigation of  a  libel  against  any  part  ei 
the  government  of  this  country,  that 
the  author  of  it  had  UhMed  the  enemv 
also.''  Such  a  declaration  called  fortn 
indignant  comments,  though  not  mors 
severe  than.it  deserved:  for  setting 
aside  the  obvious  consideration,  tbsi 
while  Buonaparte  is  a  public  enemy 
there  cannot  be  legaUy  (though  doubt* 
less  there  may  be  morally)  a  Ubet  upon 
him, — it  wasasked)^  Isf  not  this  an  an^ 
exampled,  an  extraordinary  war,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  supported  but  by 
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emnnt^^murjttMUkBi  It  it  not  a  war  in 
whidi  we  are  dl  alike  interested,  not 
^7  at  patriots^  and  for  the  lery  exig- 
ence of  our  country  as  a^i  independent 
itate,  bat  as  Cluistians,  and  even  as 
men  ?  Are  not  the  lively  convictions, 
and  strong  moral  feelings  of  the  com- 
mttnity  at  large,  an  essential  and  most 
important  part  and  condition  of  these 
eflLtraordinary  m'^ansf  And  how  can 
tiitse  convictions  and  feelings  be  im» 
pressed,  but  by  proclaiming  aloud  and 
m  ^e  strongest  language,  though  no 
faagttage  can  be  adequatdy  strong,  the 
baseness^  the  injustice,  the  perfidy,  and 
the  ffnnorseless  cruelty  of  the  enemy, 
€MiiiSt  whom  we  are  to  fig^t  for  every 
wng  that  makes  life  worth  living 

Another  writer,  worthy  indeed  of 
•sverest  condemnation,  because  he  has 
Mtfved  the  tyrant  by  nauseating  com- 
mon sehse  with  the  absurd  and  impos- 
sible crimes  that  he  has  charged  upon 
4ufn,  was  most  unnecessarily  brought 
before  the  pubHc  by  Earl  Grey  and 
Mr  Whitbread.  This  writer,  moot- 
ing the  old  theme  for  school-boy  de- 
clamations, an  tyrannictditttn  sUjustu 
fcanehtfih  and  taking  the  affirmative 
side^  had  maintained  that  Buonaparte, 
beii^  beyond  all  question  a  tyrant, 

was  a  fit  subject  for  tyran- 
June^^     nicide.  Earl  Grey  said  ^  no 

words  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter could  adequately  express  the  atro- 
cious nature  of  this  publication.  He 
odled  the  attention  of  ministers  and  of 
the  lords  to  its  infamous  nature,  that 
they  mighi^  have  an  opportimity,  not 
eekf  of  disavowing  such  sentiments, 
but  of  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
thfim  in  those  strong  terms  which  opi- 
nidns  so  detestable  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  mode  in  which  he  could  proceed 
to  puni^  the  author,  but  his  object 
was  to  hs^ve  a  doctrine  so  atrocious 
stigmatised  and  reprobated  as  it  deser- 
ved." MarqnisWellesley,in  reply,  fully 

VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


coincided  with  all  that  Earl  Grey  had 
said,  and  imi&ting  him  in  the  especial 
care  which  he  had  taken  to  designate 
Buonaparte  by  the  respectful  title  of 
the  Ruler  of  France,  he  added,  «  that 
it  wa^  lamentable  that  such  a  produc- 
tion should  have  issued  from  a  Britbh 
jH-ess ;  that  he  was  sorry  it  had  escaped 
his  attention  ;  that  there  was  no  way 
which  g\>vemment  would  not  take  of 
reprobating  such  doctrine ;  and  that^ 
they  would,  if  possible,  bring  the  au- 
thor of  it  to  condign  punishment.  Let 
the  oppressions  and  acts  of  aggression 
of  the  Ruler  of  France,*'  he  said, «  be 
stated  in  the  language  which  belonged 
to  them,  without  Ascending  to  per- 
sonal abuse."     In  using  these  terms 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  as  courteous 
to  the  Ruler  of  France  ad  Eaii  Grey 
and  the  despondents  could  desire.  O^ 
pression  and    usurpation   are  things 
which  may  certainly  be  named  without 
offending  the  oppressor  and  usurper  ; 
for  call  them  by  their  propel-  nam^ 
and  they  have  a  digni^d  sound  which 
would  rather  gratify  his  pride  than 
touch  his  conscience.     But  in  what 
terms  are  we  to  speak  of  treaties  made 
with  the  deliberate  design  of  breaking 
them, — of  promises  pledged  for  the 
purpose  of  betraying  those  who  trust 
in  them, — of  an  organized  system  of 
official  falsehood  ?  Are  these  things, 
which  in  a  mean  man  would  be  called 
lying,  treachery,  and  perfidiousness,  16 
be  glozed  over  in  courtly  phrase,  be- 
cause the  villain  who  has  been  gu^ky 
of  them  is  Ruler  of  France  ?   There 
was  a  law  under  one  of  the  old  Persiaa 
dynasties,  that  when  a  prisoner  was 
put  into  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  his 
name  was  never  more  to  be  pronoun- 
ced.    Happy  would  Buonaparte  be  if 
he  could  establish  a  similar  law  in  Eu- 
rope :  Biit  while  there  yet  remains  a 
free  press  in  the  world,  the  murders  of 
the  Due  D'Enghien,  of  Pichegru,  and 
of  Captmn  Wright  will  be  cal&d  mur* 
derSi  and  he,  by  whose  order  these 
t  ' 
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foul  deeds  were  perpetrated,  will  be 
called  a  murderer. 

Eaii  Grey  declared  himself  perfect- 
ly satisfied,  and  desired  that  he  might 
not  be  supposed  to  have  stated  any  be- 
lief in  the  charges  which  were  made 
against  the  Ruler  of  France  by  the  pub- 
lication of  which  he  complained  ;  for 
he  was  convinced  that  several  of  them 
were  false. — But  did  his  lordship  doubt 
that  several  of  them  were  true  ?  This 
is  the  mischief  which  an  injudicious  or 
an  insincere  writer  does  to  his  own 
cause  :  because  such  a  man  relates 
thing3  which  cannot  by  possibility  be 
true,  and  which  he  himself,  when  he 
related  them,  must  have  known  to  be 
false,  we  know  not  how  to  credit  him 
when  he  speaks  truth  ;  and  the  advo- 
cates for  a  peace,  which  would  have 
abandoned  Spain  and  Portugal  to  their 
barbarous  enemy,  crying  out  that  Buo- 
naparte is  calumniated,  when  things 
as  false  as  they  are  outrageous  are  im- 
puted to  him^  take  advantage  of  this 
to  deprecate  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  abuse  of  the  Ruler  of  France, 
which  they  dare  not  do  when  he  is 
charged  with  those  falsehoods  which 
stand  upon  his  own  official  records, 
registered  and  proved  against  him,  and 
those  murders  and  massacres  which  he 
has  committed  in  the  face  of  day,  in  open 
and  public  defiance  of  God  and  man. 
That  ministers  in  both  houses  might 
have  their  share  in  this  degradation, 

Mr  Whitbread  rose  in  the 
July  1.     Commons,  "  to  give  them," 

he  said,  **  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  avowal'  similar  to  that  of 
Marquis  Wellesley,  on  a  dubject  inti- 
mately involving  the  character  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  every  individual  of  the 
royal  family.  The  horrible  doctrine 
of  assassination  had  been  promulgated! 
that  had  been  preached  up  as  a  duty 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  no 
circumstance  could  justify.  Were  the 
writers  aware  that  they  led  to  the  per- 
6 


petration  of  crime  on  the  innoc^niaad 
meritorious,  by  the  argumentsonwhich 
they  recommended  the  perpetration  of 
crime  on  one, — certainly  not  innocentr^ 
certsunly  not  naeritoriousr— but  of  whom 
they  were  not  to  set  themselves  up  as 
the  judges  and  the  punishers.  Whoi 
these  persons  hdd  out  the  examples  of 
antiquity  for  the  perpetration  of  such 
crimes,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to 
suggest  to  them  the  great  change  vdiick 
had  taken  place  in  iporal  duty  by  the 
Christian  system  of  reHgion;— itwould 
be  in  vain  to  point  out  to  their  cmisider- 
ation,  that  by  the  mild  doctrines  of  that 
reli^on,  an  eye  was  no  longer  demand* 
ed  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
But  he  would  call  on  them,  on  the  ad^ 
vocates  of  assassination,  to  shew  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  the  crime  had 
been  successful,  or  had  been  followed 
by  the  advantages  anticipated  by  the 
short-sighted  perpetrators  of  it.  Be^ 
fore  those  persons  told  the  Spaniard  that 
he  had  a  right  to  assassinate  the  Empe* 
ror  of  France  because  he  invaded  Spaioy 
let  them  recollect  how  recently  Great 
Britain  had  attacked  an  Unoffendmg 
nation,  with  whom  she  was  not  at  war. 
If  their  doctrine  were  wholesome,  kt 
them  reflect  on  theright  which  a  Zea- 
lander  (inflamed  by  that  most  atroci- 
ous violence)  womd  possess  to  arm 
himself  on  their  principles  with  the 
poniard  of  vengeance.  Let  them  re- 
.  fleet  on  the  progress  of  our  English 
empire  in  the  East.  Let  them  remem* 
ber  the  march  of  British  armies  over 
the  guiltless  countries  of  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  their  unoffending 
sovereigns*  Surely  those  sovereigns 
had  in  their  courts  mdividuals  person- 
ally and  warmly  attached  to  them ;  and 
were  these  doctrines  established,  the 
hand  of  a  subject  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude^ 
or  of  Tifmoo  Sultaun,  migrht  with  jus* 
tice  be  lilted  in  secret  against  those  to 
whom  his  unfortunate  soverdgn  owed 
his  misfortunes.  Were  they  awareof  the 
vital  danger^  to  which  they  expoied  the 
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persons  of  their  own  soTere^  and  fait 
remily  ?  And  wi^  respect  to  the  indi-< 
▼idual  who  was  the  immediate  object  of 
these  abominaUe  doctrines^  was  it  to 
be  beheted  that  Providence,  who,  idr 
inacrutable  purposely  had  raised  up  that 
extraordinary  man,  had  led  him  in  safe- 
ty through  dsmgers  of  every  descrip- 
tioity  who  had  preserved  him  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  who  had  shielded  him 
from  the  knife  of  the  assassin — was  it 
to  be  bdieved  that  Providence  would 
allow  its  object  to  be  frustrated  by  the 
puny  efforts  of  such  short-sightea  be- 
ings, whose  projects  would  be  as  fruit- 
less as  they  were  criminal  ?  He  trusted 
that  he  STOuld  hear  a  distinct  disavow- 
al of  doctrines,  in  which  was  involved 
the  safety  of  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe/' 

Mr  Perceval  replied  in  a  manner 
hr  less  objecdoname  than  Marquis 
,  Wellesley  had  done.  **  If,''  he  said, 
<<  Mr  Whitbread  thought  it  necessary 
fpr  any  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
by  a  disavowal  of  the  publications 
which  were  comjdained  of,  to  ckar 
lumself  from  the  implication  of  the 
criminality  attached  to  them,  he  was 
very  ^lad  that  an  opportunity  had  been 
a&rded  him  for  making  suai  a  disa- 
vowal ;^  but  he  did  trust  that  the  ho- 
nouiraUie  gentleman  had  shewn  moire 
than  necessary  anxiety  on  the  sul^t* 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  htm  in  think- 
ing that  no  circumstances  could  justify 
the  promi^gatton  of  sentiments  suc^as 
had  been  described.  He  ako  perfectly 
agreed  with  him,  that  when  Provi- 
dence distinctly  assumed  the  direction 
of  great  events,  for  ultimate  purposes, 
unknown  and  incomprehensible,  no 
short-sighted  human  effort  could  re- 
tard their  progress.  But  liothin^  could 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  misapply 
this  truth ;  and  irresistible  afr  the  course 
of  Buonaparte  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  be,  if  we- indeed  thought  that  Pro- 
vidence superintended  human  event8» 
we  must  oe  convinced  that  in  that 


course  he  would  yet  be  checked.  This 
country  might  be  chosen  as- the  instru- 
ment of  arresting  his  mighty  progress, 
of  deducing;  good  out  of  the  evil  which 
had  hitherto  existed^  What  was  there 
in  the  march  of  Buonaparte  which 
ought  to  induce  ua  to  suppose  that 
his  ultimate  success  was  irresistibly 
decreed  ?  Let  this  country  look  to  its 
own  exertions,  and  say  whether  the 
success  of  those  exertions  had  not 
been  as  extraordinary  as  the  success 
6£  the  exertions  of  tbe  enero^.  If  it 
Fere  declared  that  a  supenntending 
Providence  had  given  to  France  the 
dominion  of  the  hnd,  it  must  also  be 
declared  that  the  same  superintending 
Providence  had  given  to  Great  Britain 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  future 
presented  cheerful  as  well  as  grav^ 
subjects  for  contemplation ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  result,  it  became 
us,  under  every  variety  of  drcumstao- 
ces,  to  choose  the  noble  path  of  duty 
and  honour." 

To  this  Mr  Whitbread  replied, 
<<  that  he  trusted  that  no  expression 
c^  his  would  be  construed  into  the 
declaration  that  he  was  a  fatalist,  or 
that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  power  of  France*  He  must  be  a 
fool,  indeed,  to  entertain  such  an  opi- 
nion at  a  moment  when  the  power  of 
France  was  resisted,  more  effectually 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the  pre- 
sent awful  contest.  Whatever  he 
mi^ht  think  of  the  idtimate  fate  of  the 
nations  of  Europe— whatever  opinioa 
he  miffht  entertau  of  the  intentions  of 
Providence  with  respect  to  that  extra- 
ordinary being  who  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed such  a  powerful  influence  over 
that  £aUf  he  was  not  the  less  convin- 
ced of  the  duty  of  reustance  to  his  de- 
signs^—>of  the  duty  of  defending  our 
liberties^  even  shomd  extermination  be 
the  consequence.  But  it  was.  not  for 
an  individual  to  step  fonyard^  and  with 
a  criminal  hand  attempt  to  accelerate 
the  result." 
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Mr  "Vl^tbread  made  kis  ar^meitt 
tSi^Y  by  the  rirn^le  means  of  using  the 
word  assassiDation  as  if  it  were  syoo* 
nimoQS  with  t^jnmnicide ;— the  dic- 
tionaries zte  against  himf  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  his  authority  will  be 
considered  as  definitive  in  schools  and 
coHegeSy  where  for  two  thousand  years 
the  subject  has  been  debatedi— in  its 
proper  place.  The  poor  sophisms  of 
his  speech,  and  their  accompanying 
hints  of  the  tyranny  of  England  to^ 
wards  the  unoffending  and  unfortunate 
Tippoo  Sultan,  are  unworthy  of  notice ; 
but  the  tempter  and  spirit  which  pro- 
duced this  public  discussion  of  such  a ' 
subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tyrant  was  spoken  of,  catted  forth 
from  many  quarters  language  worthy 
of  the  Britirfi  press.—"  Good  God,** 
it  was  said,  "  is  it  c6me  to  this-rthat 
we  are  to  court  the  tyrant  by  honied 
lihrases  and  ejcprcsMons  ! — ^When  we 
recollect  the  long  and  black  catalogue 
of  his  crimes,-7-when  we  know  him  to 
be  the  rul&an  that  stole  in  the  dead  of 
night  into  neutral  territory,  and  for- 
cing the  last  hope  of  the  house  of 
Conde  from  his  bed,  dragged  him  to 
one  of  his  tribun^  of  blood  ; — ^when 
we  think  of  our  own  countryman 
Wright,  tortured  and  murdered  in'  the 
Temple, — ^when  we  remember  the  mur- 
^  der  of  Pichegru,  and  Toussaint,  and 
Palhi,— are  we  to  speak  of  these  ac- 
tions and  this  fiend  with  gentleness^ 
and  moderation  ?  Is  there  a  crime 
which  he  has  not  committed  .^  Is  there 
a  tie,  human  or  divine,  which  be  has  not 
broken  ?«--Let  us  beware!  the  moment 
we  spedt  of  any  crime  in  other  terms 
than  those  which  it  desenree,— the  mo- 
ment we  sofken  it  down  by  moderate 
and  measured  expressions,— from  that 
moment  our  detestation  of  the  crime 
itself  is  lessened."  *  ««  Are  we,'*  said 
a  writer,  whose  philosophy  Is  as  sound 
as  his  eloquence  is  impassioned,— -*^  are 
^e  to  confine  both  ear  seifliittetttt  and 

*  Times. 


our  expressions  of  abhorrence  to  petty 
villains  trembling  beneath  tKeftxnof 
the  law,  and  have  nothing  but  eandawt 
and  respect  for  the  traitor  who  hat 
abused  the  reputation  won  for  hm 
by  the  enthusiasm  for  equal  laws,  to 
set  himself  above  the  laws,— nay,  to 
trample  all  law,  human  and  divke,  be- 
neath the  bestial  hoof  of  noHitary  des- 
potism ?  The  error  which,  of  all  others, 
most  besets  the  pubHc  mind,  and  whi<^  . 
yet,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  degradii^ 
m  its  natiu>e»  the  most  tremeBdouif  ii 
its  consequences,  is  an  inward  pvottrai* 
tion  of  tTO  soul  before  enomMus  pawcvi 
and  a  readiness  to  pDk^  md  fomi 
all  iniquities  to  which  prospoity  has 
wedded  itself ;  as  if  man  was  ooij  « 
puppet,  without  rmon  and  free  i^H# 
and  without  the  conscience  which  is 
the  ofifopring  of  their  utAoay^'^  puppet 
played  off  by  some  unknown  power !«— ^ 
as  if  success  were  the  broad  seid  dP 
divine  af>probatiQii,  and  tyranny  itself 
the  Almighty's  ioauguraition  of  a  ty- 
rant!''f 

The  manner  m  which  the  despoai* 
ents  and  anarchists  ^»oke  <^f  IKkmm- 
parte  appeared  the  more  remarkabki 
when  it  was  remembered  how  Hberally 
they  applied  the  terms  of  tyrants  and 
despots  to  the  continental  princes  at 
the  commencement  of  theAnti-Jacobin 
War.  Shortly  afrerwarda  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  in  what  man- 
ner Buonaparte  thought  and  spoke  of 
them.  A  state  paper,  addressed  liy 
M.  Champmny  to  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  and  ttunsmitted  to 
the  court  of  Petersburgh,  was  there 
communicated  to  the  American  mini- 
ster, and  found  its  way  into  the  Ame- 
rican journals ;  there  was  bo  reason  to 
doubt  the  external  evidence,  and  it  had 
every  internal  mark  of  authenticity. 
Of  the  many  curious  compositions 
Vvhich  have  proceeded,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  Buonaparte,  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  curkms,  the  most  ex- 

f  Courier. 
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plicit»  and  tke  most  diaracteristic.  It 
was  written  in  the  winter  of  the  pre* 
cediuff  year,  when  Russia,  feeling  the 
evil  of  the  continental  system,  be^an 
to  wayer,  and  discovered  a  disposition 
to  return  to  a  system  more  consistent 
with  her  true  interests*  To  counter- 
act this,  the  Corsican  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  continent  of  Europe 
could  never  be  happy  or  secure  as  long 
as  Great  Britain  remained  in  her  pre- 
aent  state.  <<  Had  the  British  islands/' 
aaid  this  tytant,  who  resembles  the 
Satan  of  our  Milton  in  sophistry  as 
vttU  a»  in  ambition,  *^  been  swallowed 
up  some  oefttwies  ago  in  the  seas  which 
aurround  them,  the  European  continent 
would  hure  contained  only  a  grand  and 
united  family.  Witnessmg  its  supe- 
rior civilization  and  prosperity,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  otner  parts  of  the 
world  would  then  have  striven  to  ob- 
tain with  it  a  social  compact,  or  a  po- 
litical adoption.  The'^slaughter  of  gene- 
rations, and  the  devastation  of  nations, 
would  have  been  unknown  i-— a  .slight 
chastisement  would  have  su&ced  to  in- 
timidate th^  refractory  and  ,to  correct 
the  disobedient.  But  when  men  be- 
^in  to  caAvass  the  worship  of  their 
heavenly  Creator,  they  will  not  long 
hesitate  to  assail  the  prerogative  of 
their  earthly  sovere%n.  The  English 
Wickliff  had  the  sacrilegious  audacity 
to  propose  inniovations  in  religion  long 
before  the  Bohemian  Huss  and  the 
Saxon  Luther  proclaimed  themselves 
heretics.  The  latter  would  not  have 
dared  to  stir,  if  England  had  not  al- 
teady  distributed  her  poison  among 
the  Germans.  Since  tl^t  time  Eng- 
land has  never  been  quiet  within  her- 
self, and  has^  nevtr  ceased  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  dl  other  states.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  success 
of  the  religk>u»  innovators  encoura^d 
the  attempt  of  political  inceddiane^. 
The  continent  Was  inundated  with  the 
l^sphemous  rteveries  of  English  anti- 
christiai»aAd  EngUsbanti-monarchists. 


They  ssmped  the  very  foundation  of 
social  order :  they  opened  their  tem- 
ples to  the  most  i^orant  and  vicious 
of  fanatics,  and  dehvered  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  their  kings  into  the  ha^  of 
the  most  ferocious  of  regicides." 

Here  the  writer  spoke  in  Buona- 
parte's name :  «  AUs,"  he  said,  ex- 
claimed his,  imperial  majesty  with  emo- 
tion,— "  had  it  not  been  for  these  enox;- 
mous  perpetrations,  Louis  XVI.  luight 
still  have  reigned,  and  a  happy  obscu- 
rity have  been  my  lot.  Supreme  am- 
thonty  is  but  an  inadequate  recom^ 
pence  for  my  anxiety  and  labour  to  be 
the  worthy  sovereign  of  the  greatest 
of  nations  !*'— Then  he  proceeded  to 
say,  **  that  though  the  infernal  assas- 
sins of  Louis  X VI.  were  Frenchmen, 
they  had  been  tutored  by  English 
sophistry,  and  misled  by  the  exan^- 
ples,  or  seduced  ^  the  gold,  of  the 
English  factions.  Is  it  not  England 
alone  which  at  this  moment  distracts 
Europe,  and  causes  the  blood  of  its 
children  to  be  lavished  in  Turkey, 
Germany,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Portu- 
gal ?  Has  not  his  imperial  majesty  al- 
most yearly,  and  in  the  midst  of  bis 
most  splendid  achievements,  presented 
the  olive  branch,  always  interwoven 
with  laurels,  to  ungrateful  England  ? 
But  he  has  addressed  himself  to  a  go- 
vernment too  weak  to  dare  to  he  just, 
and  too  powerful  not  to  be  able  to  oo 
mischief;  and  to  a  nation  too  selfish  to 
feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
too  licentious  to  attend  to  its  real  in- 
terests. Mankind  must  continue  to  be 
disttU'bed,  until  the  constitution  of  the 
British  empire  ia  reformed  in  a  manner 
more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  charters,  which  at  pre- 
sent secure  the  dignity  and  the  power 
of  savereigns,  and  the  obedience  and 
safety  of  the  subjects  of  the  continent. 
To  effect  such  a  salutary  reform  in  the 
British  islands,  the  principal  European 
cabinets  must  be  unanimous  in  their 
resolves^  and  firm  and  vigorous  ii\  their 
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proceedings.  England  must  fisdl  pro- 
fltnite  if  the  continent  remain  upright  ". 
*«  The  division  and  weakness  of 
other  states,"  he  continued^  "  com* 
pose  the  whole  strength  of « England. 
Another  constitution  must  be  offered 
her.  If  she  adopts  it,  her  independ- 
ence and  dominions  will  be  guaran- 
teed :  but  if  she  is  blind  and  obstinate 
enough  to  refuse,  a  solemn  decree  of 
all  civilized  governments  will  repudi- 
ate her' for  ever  from  the  great  family 
of  the  European  commojfiwealth  ;  and 
she  shall  be  ranked  for  the  future 
among  the  piratical  states  of  Africa. 
No  more  neutrals  shall  be  endured. 
Capital  punishments  shall  be  inflicted 
on  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ships  of 
any  foreign  country  trading  with  ner ; 
and  the  law  of  high  treason  shall  be 
executed  on  smugglers,  purchasers  and 
sellers  of  her  proclactions  and  commo- 
dities. These  plans  and  regulations 
may  at,  an  imperfect  view  appear  ra- 
ther severe ;  but  without  thenot,  a  truce 
alone  can  be  signed :  but  a  peace  can 
never  be  concluded  between  her  anfd 
the  continent.  This  severity  towards 
her  is  therefore  a  real  humanity  with 
regard  to  all  nations  upon  the  globe,  not 
excluding  Great  Britain  herself.  This 
fact  may  be  proved  without  any  diffi- 

■  culty,  or  the  possibility  of  a  contra- 
diction. If  Englishmen  were  made  of 
those  materials  that  compose  all  other 
people,  it  would  reqjiire  little  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  to  foretel  the 
most  flattering  issue^  without  resorting 
to  extremities  ;  but  they  differ  totally 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  species." 

M.  Champagny  then  gave  an  impe* 

■  rial  comment  upon  the  British  consti- 
tution. **  Who,"  he  said,  "  can  deny, 
that  a  British  king,  according  to  the 
organized  constitutional  anarchy  of  his 
kingdom,  is  now  the  niost  humble  of 
slaves  ?  When  the  monarch  is  not  free, 
how  dare  his  subjects  talk  of  liberty  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  bondage  ot 
Englishmen  becomes  heavier  as  it  as- 


cends ;  it  emanates  from  the  lowest  of 

*  the  rabble,  a  set  of  petty  tyrants,  igno- 
rant and  brutal,  corrupt  and  oppres- 
sive.—Is  that  monarch  not  a  slave  who 
is  deprived  of  selecting  his  own  coun- 
sellors and  servants  ?  Who,  during  a 
reign  of  half  a  century,  has,  among 
scores  of  ministers,  not  been  surround- 
ed bv  ten  he  could  like  or  trust ;  by 
six,  ne  could  loye  and  esteem  ?  Are 
the  fetters  of  that  royal  parent  light, 
who  during  nu>nths  is  forced  to  see 
and  hear  a  beloved  son  the  butt  of  the 
most  malignant  passions,  of  the  most 
malignant  and  debased  of  men  I  Do 
those  ministers  deserve  the  name  of 
freemen,  who  are  obliged  to  be  undu- 
tiful  and  ungrateful  to  the  prince  who 
has  elevated  them  ;  to  flatter  a  licen- 
tious mob,  that  despise  and  insult 
them?" 

After  enlarging  upon  the  affair  of  the 
I>uke  of  York,  as  an  attempt  to  stab 
monarchy,  and  a  proof  of  the  nuser- 
able  state  of  the  nobles,  the  ministry, 
and  the  government,  and  referring  to 
the  <<  senseless  pratings  of  insolent  and 
ignorant  shop-keepers,  never  opening 
their  mouths  but  to  babble  imperti- 
nence, aiid  to  bawl  out  treason,"  as  a 
proof  that  no  decency  or  loyalty  could 
exist  in  London  ;  **  Is  it  not  evident," 
he  asked,  "  even*  to  the  most  superfi- 
cial observer,  that  either  sound  mo- 
rality or  rational  liberty  must  be  want- 
ing m  the  British  nation  ?  If  it  wotdd 
be  unchaf  itable  to  suppose  the  former, 
it  would  also  be  ridiculous  not  to  see 
the  total  absence  of  the  latter. — ^In 
Great  Britain,  faction  meddles  with 
every  thing  and  every  body  :  even  the 
king  is  factious,  in  self-defence,  for 
Self-preservation.  Have  not  tiowever, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times; 
both  in  Greece  and  France ;  b6th  in 
Rome  and  in  England ;  have  not  fac-  . 

•  tions  always  been  tne  mostoppressive  of 
despc^S  ?  To  judge  by  the  scandalous 
JBcenes  in  the  British  islands,  which  an 
indigdant  <^tinent  has  lamented  of 
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late,  little  hope  remains  that  the  fac- 
tions there  would  desist  from  their  ne- 
farious deeds,  were  even  France  (as 
»he  might  do)  to  produce  damning  evi- 
dence, for  centuries  past  up  to  this  very 
time,  of  every  chief  of  a  faction  ;  of 
every  usurper  of  the  name  of  patriot ; 
and  of  every  candidate  for  populari- 
ty in  Great  Britain,  having  either  fix- 
ed his  price  to,  or  intrigued  with,  the 
enemies  of  his  country  ;  either  accept- 
ed bribes,  or  received  instructions, 
from  rival  or  inimical  cabinets.  Though 
the  majority  might  be  convinced,  a 
desperate  minority  would  command. 
In  England,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
France,  factions  can  never  be  mended : 
they  must  be  extirpated.  Some  few 
persons,  ambitious  or  bankrupt  in  cha- 
racters and'fortunes,  will  always,  under 
the  existence  of  the  actual  constitution 
of  a  royal  demiocracy ,  find  opportunities 
to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  to  head  the 
needy  and  the  disaffected,  in  commit- 
ting excesses  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  by  contagious  examples.*' 
He  then  conunented  upon  late  events 
in  England,  in  a  manner  not  the  less 
instructive,  because  some  misconcep- 
tion is  mingled  with  some  truth.  **  Tne 
Mictions,*'  he  said,  •^  who  had  trampled 
under  their  feet  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
had  extolled  the  exploits  pf  a  general, 
who  deliberated  when  he  ought  to  have 
acted,  who  advanced  when  he  should 
have  retreated,  and  whose  retreat  was 
a  disorderly  flight  before  a  handful 
of  pursuers."  Thus  he  spoke  of  Sir 
John  Moore*8  memorable  retreat,  and 
here  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Buo- 
naparte^s  sincerity.  **  Another  ^- 
neral,"  he  continiied,  "  though  vic- 
torious, they  had  forced  to  resign,  be- 
cause the  climate,  the  elements,  and 
other  unforeseen  occurrences  had  pre- 
vented him  from  succeeding  to  the 
whole  extent  of  extravagant  expecta- 
tions. Have  they  not  forced  their  king 

*  Mr  Erskine; 
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to  leave  unpunished  a  political  agent,* 
who  deserved  to  be  impeached  for  want 
of  ability  or  of  integrity,  in  disobeying 
and  disregarding  his  instructions  ?  Have 
they  not  rorced  him  to  leave  unreward- 
ed another  political  f  agent,  whose 
firmness  and  whose  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  his  sovereign  exposed  him  to 
public  insult  and  personal  danger? 
Have  they  not  forced  their  king  to 
swallow^,  without  daring  to  resist,  these 
and  other  provocations,  though  oflFered 
by  the  most  weak  and  contemptible  of 
governments  ?"  He  then  spoke  of  Lord 
Cochrane  **  dragging  his  admiral  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  and  shielded  by 
a  faction  from  punishment,  though 
Lord  Gambier  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted ;"— of  the  disturbances  in  Madras, 
where,  he  said,  the  most  dastardly  and 
peijurous  proceedings  had  been  sup- 
ported by  a  faction  at  home,  and  held 
up  as  meritorious  acts  of  patriotism ; — 
of  Cobbett,  a  convicted  hbeller,  pub- 
lishing from  his  prison  the  most  infla- 
matory  writings,  defying  the  laws,  and 
exciting  civil  discords, — insulting  the 
judge  who  condenmed  him,  and  the 
government  which  carried  the  sentence* 
into  execution  !--of  Burdett,  declaring 
that  the  nation  was  not  repnesented 
by  its  representativea,  and  that  the 
nation  was  not  wcMth  defending.^' 
**  Were  they  not  then  iastandy  aU  on 
fire,  those  very  factions  that  shordy 
before  with  such  admirable  and  philo- 
sophical padence  heard  the  son  ot  their 
king  most  unmercifully  ill  use4  ?  Did 
not  these  friends  of  liberty  immediate- 
ly decree  a  mandate  of  arrest  against 
the  declaimer  of  this  disagreeable  ' 
truth,  of  this  bold  frankness  ?  Now, 
British  anarchy  exhibits  itself  in  all 
its  dreadful  glory.  Faction  combats 
faction.  Numbers  of  Uves  are  lost  in 
the  very  streets  of  the  capital,  where  a 
civil  war  rages  with  aU  its  fury.  But 
mark  ;  when,  at  last,  the  humanity  of 

f  Mr  Jackson. 
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the  kinff  orders  hin  guards  to  prevent 
further  bloodshed,  a  factious  jury  pro- 
nounces the9»  murderous,  because  they 
did  their  duty,  and  did  not  submit  to 
be  murdered  themselves  by  the  hands 
of  the  rebellious  factions  !" 

After  these  instances  he  S|)oke  of 
the  0.  P.  contest,  asking  if  <<  it  ought 
not  to  be  apprehended  this  prosperous 
jaaarchy  would  not  stop  at  the  door, 
nor  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  ;  but  soon- 
jer  or  later  force  an  entrance  into  banks, 
offices,  and  magazines,  there  also  to 
affix  its  maxinuivns,  and  inflict  its  re- 
quisitions/' The  political  picture  of 
Great  Britain  was  thus  summed  up  ; 
**  Since  the  wisdoms  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  instructed  the  con- 
tinent with  regard  to  ita  true  interest, 
continental  warriors  lu^e  no  longer  tri- 
butary to  insular  pedlars ;  and  En^« 
iishmen,  who,  in  exchange  for  their 
dearly  sold  superfluities,  received  from 
foreigners  their  necessaries  almost  for 
nothing,  b/g^n  to  dread  a  famine.  To 
lessen  the  consumption  for  grain,  go- 
vernment looked  for  some  substitute 
for  the  distilleriest  Their  warehouses 
weighing  down  with  perishable  co- 
lonm  produce,  sugar  naturally  pre- 
fiented  itself  and  was  proposed.  The 
jowners  pf  lands  took  instant  alarm ; 
they  formed  an  opposition ;  and  du- 
ring moBthi,  the  grain  and  the  sugar 
Actions,  with  the  theaitrical  and  the 
reforming  factions,  with  the  naval  and 
the  military  factions,  with  the  jaco- 
bin, th#city,  and  the  parliamealary  fac- 
tions, continued  to  engage  the  whole  at- 
tention of  a  truly  factioua,  diyided,  and 
licentious  people,.  This  is  not  the  on- 
ly instance  wherein  the  interior  of  Loij# 
don  forms  a  striking  resemblance  wkh 
jthe  interior  of  Constantinople,  at  the 
period  the  Mussulmen  were  at  its  walls, 
and  fi^ith  their  scymitars  soon  settled 
the  disputes  of  the  contending  sects 
juid  parties.'^ 

Lastly,  Buonaparte  disclosed  as 
^uph  of  his  intentions  with  respect  tP 


Great  Britain,  as  he  thought  it  pco* 
per  that  the  court  of  Russia  should 
know.  Its  conquest  he  seemed  to  COA* 
sider  as  certain.  «*  Every  foreigninvader 
of  the  British  islands  has  become  coq* 
queror.  Bankruptcy  may  dismantle^ 
mutiny  may  disperse,  storms  may  dea* 
troy,  and  victory  may  capture  neetfl^ 
hitherto  the  sole  protectors  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  just  wrath  of  hit 
imperial  and  royal  majesty.  SulMBia* 
sion  aloiie  can  prevent  Britons  from 
being,  like  the  Batavians,  erased  from 
the  list  of  independent  nations.  Re« 
sistapce  may  retard  in  making  more 
terrible  the  catastrophe,  but  it  cannot 
fdter  their  destiny.  They  have  no 
choice  left  between  obedience  or  con* 
quest.  The  reigning  house  never  pro- 
duced a  hero,  and  the  domestic  virtuet 
of  a  prince  ruling  this  turbulent  aod 
factious  people,  are  weak  pledges  Uiat 
the  repose  of  continental  nations  virfll 
not  still  be  disturbed  or  invaded.-^— It 
remains,  however,  to  be  decided,  whe^ 
ther  a  change  of  dynasty  will  be  ne- 
cessary, or  a  change  of  constitution 
wiU  be  thought  sufficient  ?  Long  ago, 
the  mere  assent  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  might  have  produced  9^ 
general  overthrow.  Long  ago,  have 
different  factions  caused  to  be  laid  be^ 
fore  his  imperial  and  royal  nEiajetty, 
both  requests  for  receiving  suppoi^ 
and  plans  for  effecting  revolutiopa« 
But  these  are  not  times  to  encour- 
age subjects  to  undermine  established 
thrones.  .Monarchs  alone  shall  hera* 
after  be  the  judges  of  monarchs ;  and 
woe  to  the  prince  who  resorts  to  an 
appeal  to  his  peo{^e  against  the  sen- 
tence of  his  equals !  He  has  ceased  to 
reign." 

They  who  cry  out  for  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  and  they  who,  direct^  or 
indirectly,  do  his  work  in  Great  Britisia 
and  Ireland,  might  have  received  a  pro* 
fltable  warning  from  this  instructive 

i>aper.    Towards  them,  indeed,  he  has 
ong  since  cea9ed  to  play  the  hypp? 
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kt  iinH.  onW  eonieitt  to  ptnee  upoa 
teimt  whkh  are  as  perSons  as  tkqr 
vottld  be  dxabommraUe  U>  tUa  go«b* 
try,  and  kaviag  long  actedas  tbe  opm 
and  dmdly  tmmif  of  freedoa^  of  every 
kind.     They  therefore  who,  naiiy  of 
thccn  unqueatioaahly  inore  horn  loUy 
tban  from  wickedness,  act  in  ace<Mrd« 
aoce  with  his  views  and  wishes,  cannot 
be  hia^upes.   He  docs  not  attempt  to 
deceive  them  ;  but  they,  without  in- 
tending it,  have  deceived  hinu  Of  the 
nueasures  of  the  English  cabinet,  the 
weakness  of  the  English  govenuneiit, 
and  the  mischievoiM  efCects  of  the  Eng- 
lish factions,  Buonaparte  ws»  a  com- 
petent judge ;  hul  of  the  str^gth  of 
Englaad,  and  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
Jiah  people,  he  was  saost  ignorant ;  the 
laagvage  of  the  despondents  and  the 
incendiartes  imposed  upon  him,  and  he 
thought  that  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  learnt  from  their  lamentations  and 
inflammatory  haraoffues.    The  tyrant 
and  bis  minister  only  echoed  the  ora- 
tors of  the  oppoakion,  when  th^  told 
the  continent  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  merchants  were-  ruined  ; 
that  dbe  working  manufacturers  were 
cast  upon  public  charity,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  enHst ;  that  it  was  be- 
come  almost  impossible  to  pay  the 
enormous  taxes,  or  procure  provisions 
at  die  price  to  which  they  were  advaa* 
ced:    they  said,  that  every  day  the 
most  violent  writings  agmst  tb^  go- 
vcmmttkt  i^^peared,  particularly  re- 
specting the  war,  and  the  cathoucs  of 
lrek»d^and  they  only  copied  those 
writing  when  they  added,  that  the 
conditK>n  of  the  catholics  was  miser- 
aUe;  that  the  partisans  of  Sir  Fran- 
cil  Burdett  were  cxtremriiy  numerous 
amon|^  aU  ranks ;  thiyk  the  nation  v^as 
heartily  tired  of  the  war ;.  that  they 
were  putting  up  prayers  for  peace, 
and  yet  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that 
peace  could  only  be  obtained  by^subr 


sntttng  to  the  teniM  wUek  Franc* 
night  please  to  i^ctate. 

These  things  the  tynmt  i»t»balily 
believed  ^  other  fabel^ds  he  spread 
abroad,  in  the  bope  of  rendering  the 
Eai^ah  name  aa  oateful  to  others  aa 
it  was  to  himself.  For  this  purpose 
Usts  were  pubHshed  in  the  Moniteur^ 
with  all  the  appearance  of  mmute  at<* 
curacy,  of  foreigners,  who,  it  was  as* 
serted,  having  b^n  in  the  Brkish  ser* 
vice,  were  discharged  from  it  as  soon  aa 
they  were  invalided,  sent  over  to  the 
continent,  and  there  tun»d  adrift  upon 
the  shore.  The  direct  object  in  circu« 
lating  this  official  and  impudent  false* 
hood  viras  to  check  the  msposition  to 
dfsert  which  prevailed  ansong  the  fo* 
re^^ners  whom  he  had  forced  into  hia 
service.  An  act  of  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  furnish* 
ed  him  with  the  hint  $  for  the  soini* 
sters,  finding  that  no  exchange  was  like- 
ly to  be  enected,  sent  over  in  cartela 
those  prisoners  who,  from  their  age 
or  infirmities,  were  not  likely  to  be 
again  employed  in  vnu*.  But  the  most 
audacious  instance  of  French  falsehood 
was  a  charge  against  the  English  mer- 
chants of  cQASpirmg  to  extinguish  na^ 
tional  industry  in  all  other  countries. 
**  In  whatever  foreign  land  a  manufac* 
tory  was  established,''  it  was  said,  **  the 
mercluMfits  of  London,  Burmingham, 
and  Manchester  combine  to  frustrate  * 
it ;  the  necessary  funds  are  always  rea- 
dy, and  there  are  no  scruples  about  the 
means  employed,  so  they  prove  success- 
ful, whether  thcry  are  bribery,  murder, 
orfke." 

By  such  calunmies,  equally  absurd 
and  outrageous,  did  tins  French  govern- 
ment hope  to  instil  its  own  hatred  of 
England  into  the  Dutch,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  great  cqmmercial  towns  of 
Germany,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
experienced  the  fair  dealings  of  the 
Enghsh  merchant,  and  the  ba:)efits  ari- 
sing from  a  free  intercourse  with  this 
industrious  sUidprosperouscountry,  ai^ 
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who  were  now  suffering,  &oin  the  com- 
mercial interdicts  of  a  barbarian,  worse 
evils  than  ever  the  interdicts  of  papal 

?rann3r  imposed  upon  their  ancestors, 
hese  evils  the  tyrant  might  have 
teen,  if  he  had  eyes  to  see,  or  a  heart 
to  feel  the  miseries  of  nations,  when,  in 
the  auttmin  of  this  year,  he  made  one 
of  his  hasty  and  ostentatious  journies 
throughpartof  lus  usurped  dominions. 
On  this  occasion  the  Boulogne  flotilla, 
which  had  lain  rotting  in  harbour  till  it 
had  become  the  jest  even  of  the  French 
themselves,  was  once  more  brought  out 
to  public  view,  partly  in  the  hope  of  re- 
newing an  akutn,  which  England  might 
now  be  asluuned  to  remember  that  such 
preparations  should  ever  have  excited ; 
»ore  perh^s  for  the  sake  of  gratify- 
ing Buonaparte  with  a  theatrical  dis- 
play of  maritime  power.  The  Naiad 
frigate,  Captain  Carteret,  was  at  this 
time  lying  at  anchor  oS  Boulogne ; 
near  enough  to  see  Buonaparte  go  in 

a  barge 'to  the  centre  ship 
Sepi,  20.     of  the  French  line,  where 

the  imperial  standard  was 
immediately  hoisted.  Much  stir  was 
now  observed  in  the  flotilla,  and  present- 
ly seven  praams,  each  carrying  twelve 
^-pounders,  long  euns^  and  manned 
with  1^  men,  weired  and  stood  out 
to  attack  the  frigate.  Rear- Admiral 
Baste  command€»i  this  squadron,  and 
put  out  under  express  orders  from  Buo- 
napar^,  who  was  exceedingly  desirous 
of' having  a  British  ship  taken  in  his 
tight.  Captain  Carteret;  who  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  close  with  these 
enemies,  quietly  waited  at  anchor  for 
their  attack,  with  springs  on  his  ca- 
bles ;  for  to  have  weighed  would  have 
increased  his  distance  from  them,  the 
wind  being  south-west,  a  strong  flood 
tide  setting  in  to  the  N.  £.,  and  the 
enemy  bearing  nearly,  south  from  him. 
It  was  in  their  power  to  chuse  their 
distance :  they  stood  within  gun*shot ; 
each  vessel  gave  her  broadside  in  suc- 
cessipni  then  tacked,  and  coming  round 


sfgain  repeated  the  attack  in  her  turn* 
After  this  had  continued  about  three 

Quarters  of  an  hour,  ten  brigs  and  a 
oop  came  out,  and  joined  the  praams  ; 
their  fire  was  continued  upwards  of 
two  hours  without  intertnission,  and 
returned  with  sufficient  eflect,  till  at 
slack  water  the  Naiad  weighed  and 
stood  off,  partly  to  repair  some  slight 
damages,  but  chiefly  with  the  hope,  by 
g^etting  to  windward,  of  being  better 
enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and 
get  within  shore  of  some  of  them.  For 
this  purpose,  after  standing  offawhile, 
she  tacked,  and  made  all  sail  towards 
them :  but  it  became  calm ;  they  re- 
turned to  their  anchorage  under  the 
batteries,  and  the  Naiad  resumed  her 
station.  At  seven  on  the  foUowinfir 
morning,  this  same  squadron,  which 
had  now  been  increased  with  four  more 
brigs,  stood  out  to  renew  the  attack. 
There  was  now  a  weather  tide,  and 
the  Naiad  getting  well  to  windward, 
joined  the  Rinaldo,  Redpole  and  Cas- 
tilian  brigs,  and  the  Viper  cutter,  which 
during  the  night  had  used  all  exertions 
to  enable  them  to  support  her  in  the 
expected  conflict.  They  lay  to,  gradu- 
ally drawing  off  shore,  in  the  hope  of 
enticing  the  enemy  farther  from  his 
formidable  battjeries.  No  other  signal 
was  thought  necessary  than  to  pre- 
pare to  attack  the  enemies  van,  and  not 
to  fire  till  quite  close  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  moment  Admiral  Baste 
opened  his  fire  at  the  same  respectful 
distance  as  on  the  preceding  day,  the 
British  squadron  stood  towards  them 
under  all  the  sail  it  could  carry, 
through  a  shower  of  shot  and  shells, 
both  from  the  flotilla  and  the  batteries, 
and  opening  its  fire  within  pistol-shot, 
threw  them  instantly  into  confusion, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Naod 
aimed  more  especia%  at  cutting  off 
the  French  admiral ;  m  this  she  fisukd, 
for  that  officer  having  tacked  fi^t,  led 
the  flight  as  well  as  the  onset,  and  was 
making  all  sufl  for  the  batteries  i  but 
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she  ran  aboard  a  praam,  winch  hand- 
somely attempted  to  succour  her  admi- 
ral, lashed  her  alongside,  boarded  and 
carried  her  by  an  overwhelming  forcfe. 
The  crew  of  this  captured  vessel  beha- 
ved with  great  gallantry.  One  man  in 
particular  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  captors ;  our  sailors  laid  hold  of 
the  surgeon,  and  led  him  towards  the 
brave  feUow,  saying,  he  was  the  last 
who  left  his  gun,  and  therefore  he 
should  be  the  first  whose  wounds  were 
attended  to. 

The  other  French  vessels  escaped 
under  cover  of  their  batteries.  Our 
loss  amounted  to  19  men.  The  praam 
which  ^  was  taken  had  112  men  on 
board,  of  whom 60  were  soldiers,  andbe- 
tween  30  and  40  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Unimportant  as  the  affair  was  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences,  it  was 
gratifying  to  British  feelings,  and  it  af- 
forded a  fresh  and  curious  instance  of 
the  effrontery  of  the  French  government 
in  falsehood.  The  action  had  occurred 
in  broad  day-light,  and  iti  sight  of  the 
people  of  Boulogne,  als  well  as  of  Buo- 
naparte himself:  all  Boulogne  knew, 
and  could  not  but  know,  the  result; 
they  had  seen  one  of  their  ships  borne 
away  by  the  English,  and  the  rest  secure 
themselves  by  flight;  yet  the  state 
ment  in  the  Paris  papers  was,  that  the 
emperor  having  directed  the  flotilla  to 
manceuvre,  and  seeing  an  English  fri- 
gate observe  what  wsts  going  on,  im- 
mediately ordered  out  a  French  frigate, 
which,  advanced  full  sail  against  her 
enemy,  but  the  Englishman  thought 
proper,  to  sheer  oSi 

From  Boulogne  the  tyrant  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast  to  Antwerp.  The 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  in  all  towns 
which  he  visited  in  his  way  had  been 
minutely  regulated  in  the  Moniteur  on 
a  former  occasion  ;  and  this  also  dis- 
played the  falsehood,  the  ostentation 
and  compulsion  which  characterise  his 
system.  «*Preparetheomamentsofyour 
houses^^'  it  was  said  in  aproclamatibnto 


the  inhabitants  of Dunki A;  "let^ags; 
green  boughs,  and  flowers  give  to  our 
city  that  snuling  aspect  which  will  ma- 
nifest to  the  sovereign  your  love  and 
your  joy  ;  let  a  spontaneous  illumina- 
tion on  his  arrival  be  a  new  testimony 
of  it ;  above  all,  let  his  passage  present 
the  appearance  of  a  fete."  The  mu- 
nicipal officer  who  issued  these  manda- 
tory exhortations,  revealed  at  the  same 
time  the  distress  of  the  people,  by  say- 
ing that  the  object  of  these  efforts  was 
the  aUeviation  of  the  nu^ortunes  which 
circumstances  made  the  people  experi- 
ence. On  a  former  hke  occasion,  the 
French  prefect  of  Brussels  had  beea 
even  more  candid  in  his  circular  man^ 
date  :  he  ordered  all  the  ihhabiumts  of 
the  streets  through  which  'Buonaparte 
was  to  pass  to  paint  and  whitewash 
-the  fronts  of  their  houses ;  in  orders 
he  Said,  that  his  eyes  might  be  reo^es^ 
ted  with  the  sight  of  comfort,  and  not 
offended  with  the  sombre  colour  of 
poverty  and  discontent. 

This  sort  of  display  was  now  to  be 
performed  by  the  Dutch  ;  a  people  to 
whom,  of  all  others,  such  pageantries 
would  be  least  congenidi  under  the 
happiefst  circumstances,  and  who,  in 
their  present  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation, would  feel  the  mockery  most 
keenly.  At  Rotterdam  notice  was 
given,  that  as  many  persons  of  high 
distinction  were  expected  in  Buona- 
parte's suite,  all  persons  who  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  country  were  required 
to  give  proper  directions  for  having 
their  town  houses  put  into  due  order, 
for  the  reception  of  the  persons  to  be 
quartered  in  them  in  a  fit  and  beco- 
ming manner.  The  people  of  Amster- 
dam were  made  also  to  disgrace  them- 
selves by  adulation,  which  none  biit  a 
barbarian  could  have  exacted,  and  by 
which  only  the  most  finntic  vanity 
could  be  gratified.  **  Frenchmen  in 
heart,"  said  the  deputation,  *«  more 
than  in  consequence  of  the  union,  the 
inhabitants  of  tim  great  city  feel  all 
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itx  honour  of  fondiig  part  of  the  em* 
pire  of  Charlemagne,  restored  by  a 
monarch  who  ia  superior  to  him  in  all 
respects ; — of  being  governed  by  a 
hero  and  legislator,  whose  victories  en- 
sure the  tranquilhty  of  his  numerous 
tubjects,  and  who  alone,  of  all  sove* 
reigns,  enables  them  to  enjoy  anenhght- 
ened  administration,  and  wise  and  uni- 
form laws.  The  King  of  Rome  gua- 
rantees the  duration  of  these  benefits, 
and  the  different  people  subject  to 
jour  majesty  amalgamating  more  and 
xiore,  will  realise  that  universal  peace 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
^y  a  sweet  illusion."  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  addressed  him  in  a  simi- 
^  lar  strain.  *«  They  were  too  happy," 
"  they  said,  *^  in  being  admitted  to  the 
lionour  of  laying  at  his  feet  the  as- 
surance of  their  unbounded  devotion, 
and  of  their  eagerness  to  answer  bis 
iRrise  and  patems^  views.  And  they 
jknew  that  he,  whose  vast  genius  em- 
braced and  regulated  in  the  twinkling  ' 
of  an  eye  the  different  interests  of  so 
many  nations,  could  not  stoop  to  the 
narrow  calci^tion  of  individuals,  which 
would  be  as  ineoQipatible  with  his 
glory  as  with  the  real  interests  of  his 
empire."  The  national  distress  was 
indeed  too  genera)  and  too  obvious  to 
be  dissembled.  When  this  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  established  for  the 
Dutch  by  the  usurper,  a  Dutchman  ex- 
claimed, ^  A  Chamber  of  Commerce ! 
a  closet  would  be  sufficient  to  hold 
all  the  commerce  we  have  left  i"— A 
nngle  newspaper  advertised  for  sale  no 
lewer  than  seventy-seven  houses  in 
Amsterdam,  the  owners  of  which  had 
shut  them  up  and  absconded,  because 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  taxes. 
And  the  disposition  of  a  people  ac- 
custooned  to  better  days 
iMay  2S.  was  such,  that  an  edict 
was  issued,  ordering  that 
the  Exchange  should  invariably  be  shut 
at  half-past  three,  and  that  the  streets 
aad  passages  leading  to  it  should  be 


vacated  after  that  time :  **  All  wise 
and  peaceable  merchants,"  it  was  said, 
**  would  applaud  this  measure,  and  not 
.suffer  their  agents  or  clerks  to  expose 
themselves  to  be  treated  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  tranquillity." 

Twelve  decrees  were  issued  by  the 
tyrant  from  what  he  called  the  Palace 
of  Amsterdam.  By  the  first  of  these 
Holland  was  divided  into  seven  de- 
partments, to  be  called  the  Mouths  of 
the  Metise,  the  Mouths  of  the  Issil,  the 
East  Ems,  the  West  Ems,  Friselandy 
the  Upper  Issel,  rfnd  the  Zuyderzee  : 
The  second  prescribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  French  system  of  taxation  ; 
the  third  declared  the  great  roads  from 
Amsterdam  to  Antwerp  by  titrecht, 
or  by  Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  to 
Munster  and  to  the  Helder,  imperial 
roads.  The  Hague  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  Good  City,  which  con- 
ferred upon  its  mayors  the  right  of 
being  present  at  a  coronation.  The 
French  system  of  depots  of  mendicity 
was  introduced ;  and  those  old  schools, 
to  which  literature  and  science  have 
been  so  deeply  indebted,  were  destroy- 
ed by  a  wicked  decree,  which  affected 
to  confer  a  benefit  upon  them,  in  con- 
verting the  universities  of  Leyden  and 
Groningen  into  academies,  as  branches 
of  the  Imperial  Univerttty ;  Utrecht, 
the  Athenaeum  of  Amsterdam,  and  that 
of  Dieventer,  into  secondary  schodU  ; 
and  establishing  Lyceums  at  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Groningen,  upon  the 
system,  half-Jesuit  hal^Mamaluke,  by 
which  Buonaparte  hoped  to  rebarbarize 
the  next  generation  It  was  decreed  ^- 
so,  that  within  three  months  the  means 
of  teaching  French  should  be  provided 
in  every  school;  that  after  one  year 
no  person  shoijdd  be  licensed,  either 
as  master  or  usher,  who  was  not  able 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  French ;  nor, 
after  two  yeavs>  unless  he  could  speak 
and  write  it  with  f acuity •« 

But  the  chief  buunesa  of  Buona- 
parte waa  to  visit  the  differmt  for- 
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trcMes  inspect  old  works,  asd  give 
•rdert  for  conttructing  sew,  that  he 
Bi%ht  rivet  the  yoke  upoa  a  people 
wh<H»  he  had  deceiv^  as  well  as  op* 
pressed.     Of  all  the  wonders  of  this, 
tyrant's  life,   the  most  wonderful  is 
that  among  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
htuidreds  of  thousands  whom  he  has 
t«<iuced  to  wretchedness  and  rutn,  not 
one  should  have  been  found  to  take 
veageance  lor  himself,  for  his  country, 
wmA  for  mankind !    The  conscriptioa 
excited  some  tumuk  in  Asisterdara* 
fione  Jewish  cofpscripts,   more  stiff- 
necked  dian  their  fellow  vie- 
jfyriL     tins  of  other  persuasions,  be^ 
cause  the  religion  which  has 
farooght  dowa  to  mmnj  erils  i^xm 
thsB  unhappy  race,  had  till  now,  in  d-. 
vflized  Europe,  exempted  them  from 
any  riiare  in  the  cakumties  of  war,  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  their  escort ; 
diey  were  overpowered,  and  four  of 
dkem  vrere  shot  as  an  example  to  the 
MSt,  an^  others  coi^enmed  to  tkvee 
yeavs  imprisonment  in  chains.  A  mob 
o£  women  assembled  upon  this  occsk 
skui,.  and  giving  way  to  those  feeU 
logs  which  the  men  dared  not  indulge, 
assailed  the  French  with  stoneft  and 
execrations.   But  except  in  a  few  suck 
casual  overflowings  of  bitterness,  no 
resistance  was  made  to  the  measures  of 
the  oppressor.     The  conscription  was 
submitted  to  in  silence.     They  who 
were  detected  in    receiving   English 
^^oods  were  bramded  in  the  forehead 
and  thrown  into  prison  ;— others,  for 
the  mere  offence  oi  corresponding  with 
En^nd  on  private  affairs,  were  em- 
ployed like  galley  slaves  upon  the  pub- 
lic works*   A  fisherman  who,  in  chop- 
^ng  off  the  head  of  a  fish,  expressed 
a  wish  to  his  fellows  that  Buonaparte's 
neck  were  under  his  knife,  was  over- 
heard and  put  to  death. 

A  number  of  these  men,  to  escape 
from  the  vexatious  regulations  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  dread  of  being  forced 
•an  bioard  the  fleet,  fled  to  Heligoland, 


and  petitioned  our  gonremmeitt  to  take 
them  under  its  protection,  and  permit 
them  to  settle  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. The  encouragement  which  w2M 
given  them  produced  a  violent  diatribe 
from  the  French,  in  which  tbey  endea* 
voured  to  persuade  the  Dutch«  and 
the  maritime  part  of  the  Germans» 
that  the  British  firovemment  was  at- 
tempting to  inveigle  them  within  reach 
of  the  impress  service,  which  they 
called  **  the  disgrace  of  Eng^nd  and 
of  a  civilized  age,''  becaiise  the  popi^ 
lation  of  Great  Britain  was  insufficient 
to  supply  her  extensive  armaments. 
The  people  to  whom  this  was  addressed 
were  subject  to  the  conscriptioo.  One 
of  the  tyrant's  satellites,  for  whom  the 
title  of  Prince  Primate  of  Frankfort 
had  been  invented,  in  a  decree  for  rav^ 
sing  1500  victims  from  his  district^ 
dedared  it  to  be  established  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  that  no  young  man,  a 
subject  of  that  duchy,  could  embrace 
any  other  profession  than  that  of  arms, 
unless  he  had  obtained  especial  licence 
irom  the  government.  "With  the  h(^ 
of  escaping  this  curse,  parents  made 
their  children  marry  while  they  wtve 
yet  boys  ;  and  this  wretdied  resource 
became  so  frequent,  that  the  prefect 
of  that  territory,  which  the  usurper 
called  the  department  of  die  Mouths 
of  the  Elbe,  called  upon  the  magi- 
strates to  entighten  famihes,  and  inform 
th^m  that  the  laws  of  France  allowed 
of  no  distinction  between  the  single 
and  the  married  conscript. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, which  but  lately  had  been  so 
free,  so  industrious,  and  so  flourishing, 
vrere  made  to  drain  the  ci^  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  dregs.  Deputies  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  had  been 
sent  to  tell  their  tyrant  that  his  new 
subjects  had  at  all  times  been  French- 
men in  their  hearts,  and  could  not  swear 
to  he  more  faithful  to  him,  noore  de- 
voted to  his  pleasure,  more  obedient  to 
his  aystem,  nor  more  disposed,  by  every 
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effort  and  sacrifice,  to  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  than 
they  had  been  for  ten  years  past.  **  It 
is  a  pleasing  consolation,"  said  they, 
«  to  the  honourable  remembrance  of 
bur  country,  to  reflect  that  our  inde- 
pendence could  yield  only  to  him,  tto 
whom  every  thing  has  yielded  $  and 
that  our  political  existence  was  to  cease 
only  at  that  epoch  when  the  destinies 
had  determined  that  the  Tiber  and  the 
Elbe  should  flow  under  the  same  laws. 
If  your  majesty,  from  that  > exalted 
point  whence  you  take  a  view  of  hu- 
man affairs,  permit  our  fipebleness  to 
indulge  in  any  degree  of  pride,  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  we  enter  not  as  9^ 
vulgar  territory,  as  an  obscure  acqui- 
sition into  that  immense  circle  of  pro- 
vinces, struck  with  admiration,  and  nap- 
py in  obeying  a  single  master.*' 

The  tyrant,  whose  impious  pleasure 
it  was  thus  to  be  addressed,  as  if  he  were 
a  divinity,  replied  to  them  with  his  cha- 
racteristic and  matchless  effrcmtery  of 
fiEdsehood.  <<  Gentlemen  deputies  of 
the  Hanse  Town  of  Hamburgh,  Bre- 
men, and  Lubeck,"  he  said,  **  you 
formed  part  of  the  German  empire  ; 
your  constitution  terminated  with  its 
existence.  Since  that  time  your  si- 
tuation was  uncertain.  I  intended  to 
re-constitute  your  cities  under  an  in- 
dependent administration,  when  the 
changes  produced  in  the  woiid  by  the 
new  laws  of  the  British  council  ren- 
dered the  prospect  impracticable.^  It 
was  impotoible  for  me  to  g^iye  you  an 
independent  administration,  since  you 
could  no  longer  have  an  independent 
flag.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan are  the  fundamental  laws  of  my  em- 
pire. France  is  compelled  to  seize  the 
English  travellers,  merchants,  and  car- 
riers, in  whatever  part  of  the  continent 
they  may  be,  and  wherever  she  can 
reach  them ;  and  if  in  this  system  there 
be  any  thing  little  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  the  injustice  of 
the  new  EngUsh  laws  that  mutt  be 


charged  with  it.  I  have  been  pkased 
to  enter  into  these  explanations  with 
you,  to  convince  you  that  your  unioo 
with  the  empire  is  the  necessary  resuk 
of  the  British  laws  of  1806  and  1807, 
and  not  the  effect  of  any  ambitiout 
calculation.  In  my  civil  laws  you  will 
find  a  protection,  which  in  your  mari- 
time position  you  can  no  longer  find 
in  the  political  code.  That  maritime 
commerce  which  constituted  yourproa* 
perity,  cannot  henceforth  be  revived* 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  restora- 
tion of  my  maritime  power.  The 
rights  of  nations,  the  liberty  of  the 
seas,  and  a  general  peace  must  be  re- 
conquered at  one  and  the  same  time* 
When  I  shall  have  more  than  ah  hun- 
dred sail  of  the  line,  I  shall  conquer 
England  in  a  few  campaigns.  The 
seamen  of  your  coasts,  and  the  mate- 
rials conveyed  to  the  mouths  of  your 
rivers,  are  necessary  to  my  purpose. 
France  within  her  old  limits  could  not 
'  construct  a  marine  in  time  of  war,  when 
her  coasts  were  blockaded.  Now» 
from  the  increase  my  empire  has  re- 
ceived within  the  last  six  years,  I  can 
build,  equ^,  and  arm  twentv-five  sail 
of  tbb  line  yearly,  without  the  slight- 
est delay  or  destruction  from  the  ene- 
my's naval  power  !*' 

The  Hamburghese  were  utterly  in- 
czapable  of  resistance,  but  no  people 
displayed  a  stronger  aversion  to  the 
yoke.  They  were  compelled  to  fur- 
nish 1500  men  for  the  conscription^ 
and  Bremen,  1250 :  and  sudi  was  the 
horror  which  was  entertained  of  it» 
that  instances  were  known  where  wo- 
men cut  off  the  hands  of  their  hus- 
bands to  disable  them  fix>m  the  mur- 
derous serrice  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  city  guard,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  march,  Spain  bein^ 
their  destination,  tore  the  French  cock- 
ade from  their  hats  and  trampled  it 
under  foot,  took  possession  of  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  shewed  a  disposition 
which  wanted  only  a  Schill  or  a  Fahu 
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fox  to  hare  directed  it.  They  were 
overpoweredt  and  marched  out  of  the 
town  ;  ten  threw  themselves  into  the 
river  and  were  drowned  :  many  of 
them  still  manifesting  the  same  spirit, 
1 50  were  brought  bacl prisoners,  chain- 
ed two  and  two,  for  punishment.  Still 
an  insurrection  was  apprehended,  and 
the  governor  of  the  city  notified  to  the 
manufacturers  of  weapons,  that  they 
should  be  accountable  for  the  name  of 
eveiy  person  to  whom  they  sold  arms. 
The  burning  system  was  carried  into 
eSott  here,  and  all  letters  from  or  for 
England  seized  and  thrown  into  the 
flames.  The  newspapers  were  all  sup- 
pressed except  one,  which  was  entire^ 
ly  under  the  French  governor's  con- 
trouL  Jn  the  calamitous  state  to  which  , 
these  cities,  lately  so  free  andprosper- 
ousy  were  reduced,  all  sought  to  fly 
from  the  evil  whose  circumstances  did 
not  chain  them  to  the  spot ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  subjects  of 
Buonaparte  were  to  be  slaves  of  the 
soil,  and  notice  was  given  in  the  Han- 
seatic  toVns,  tliat  no  passports  would 
henceforth  be  granted  fof  emigrating 
to  Prussia  or  Russia.  The  former  of 
these  countries,  indeed,  was  itself  so 
grievously  oppressed,  that  numerous 
solicitations  were  made  at  Berlin  for 
leave  to  remove  into  Russia,  the  only 
coimtry  where  it  seemed  possible  to 
find  an  asylum  from  Franoe. 

To  that  asylum  the  industrious  Ger- 
mans looked  wistfully  in  their  distress. 
That  distress  .was  general  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  tyrant  extended.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  manufacturers 
in  Saxony  were  thrown  out  of  employ : 
they  who  applied  to  the  magistrates 
for  relief  to  keep  them  from  starving 
were  reconunended  to  enlist  as  soU 
diers.  All  ranks  were  affected.  It 
was  stated  at  Vienna,  as  one  of  the 
many  causes  of  the  total  decay  of 
trade,  that  articles  of  luxury  and  ele- 
gance were  no  longer  saleable ;  they 
who  w«T  formerly  habituated  to  such 


things  confining  themselves  now  per- 
force to  the  purchase  of  bare  necessa- 
ries. The  court  plate  in  that  city  was 
sent  to  the  mint.  The  King  of  Prussiat 
unable  to  procure  money,  sent  £ng» 
lish  goods  in  bulk  which  had  been 
seized  at  Koningsburg,  to  discharge 
in  part  the  heavy  contributions  which 
France  extorted  from  him.  At  Basle 
the  usual  festivities  during  the  carnival 
were  forbidden,  on  account  of  the  mi- 
serable state  of  the  country.  Switzer^ 
land  witnessed  this  year  another  of  the 
tyrant's  crimes.  His  vengeance  was 
not  yet  satisfied  for  the  shame  and  loss 
which  he  had  sustained  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Le  Trappe,  on  a 
charge  of  having  corresponded  with 
the  kaders  of  the  Tyrolese,  was  shot 
without  a  trial.  His  convent  was  then 
suppressed  by  a  decree  of  what  i)ras 
called  the  Swiss  Council. 

One  necessary  effiect  of  the  barba- 
rian's system  was  to  fill  the  continent 
with  banditti.  In  Bohemia  they  over- 
run the  villages,  and  carried  their  booty 
to  the  nooimtain  fastnesses,  where  they 
defied  pursuit.  They  were  in  organ- 
ized bodies,  the  chief  of  which  was 
commanded  by  a  man  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
who,  had  there  been  a  proper  spirit  in 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  would  have  dis- 
played the  same  courage  and  enter- 
prize  in  his  country's  service  which 
was  now  directed  to  her  annoyance* 
The  bands  which  infested  Welteravia, 
.the  Odenweld,  and  the'Spessart,  com- 
municated with  each  other.  Imitating 
the  more  successful  robbers  whom  they 
saw  carving  out  dukedoms,  principa- 
lities, kingdoms,  and  empires,  they 
divided  the  country  among  themselves, 
each  party  having  its  allotted  district 
wherem  to  plunder.  In-  Thuringia 
they  were  so  numerous  and  so  powerful 
that  they  often  entered  the  towns  in 
open  day  and  purchased  provisions, 
while  the  civil  magistrates  dared  not 
apprehend  them,  however  notorious 
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Aar  persons  and  their  offinices.  In 
the  documents  laid  before  the  tribttnal 
tLt  Mentz  the  smount  of  these  robberies 
.was  calculated  at  a  sum  which  almost 
exceeds  belief.  In  the  Black  Forest 
they  possessed  a  considerable  track  of 
country,  and  sazed  convoys  of  artUlery 
and  ammunitioni  on  their  way  between 
France  and  Poland.  One  band  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  entirely'  of 
Jews :  as  they  could  not  escape  from 
the  conscription,  they  preferred  plun- 
dering" on  their  own  account  to  fight- 
ing for  Buonaparte. 

Seasons  of  public  and  wide-dread- 
ing '^al  amity  are  as  favourable  to  fana- 
ticism as  they -are  to  crimes.  Intel- 
.  lee ts  which  ten  years  ago  would  have 
been  exploring  with  Kant  and  Fichte 
the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  terror- 
stricken  and  enfeebled,  now  bewildered 
themselves  with  the  reveries  of  Jacob 
Behmen*  Writings  swarmed  from  the 
press,  exhorting  the  Germans  to  put 
on  sackcloth,  and  seek,  by  a  renewal 
of  those  aui^terities  which  had  filled 
the  Romish  Kalendar  with  saints,  to 
mitigate  and  turn  aside  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  Two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  fanaticism  upon  re- 
cordf  numerous  and  mournful  as  the 
instances  have  been,  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  A  shoemaker  of 
Elberfield,  one  of  a  sect  which  expect- 
ed the  speedy  formation  of  the  Vew 
Jerusalem,  dreamt  that  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  demanded  of  him,  9s  of 
Abraham,  the  sacrifice  of  his  son. 
But  looking  for  no  such  happy  termi- 
nation of  the  required  sacrifice,  he  went 
to  his  priest  to  know  whether  he  could 
not  satisfy  the  Almighty  by  offering  up 
himself  instead  of  his  child.  The  priest 
of  course  told  him  that  he  was  under 
a  delusion ;  that  his  dream  was  only  a 
dream ;  and  that  nothing  more  was 
required  of  him  than  to  do  his  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  he  was 
called.  Such  advice  was  of  no  avail ; 
the  delusion  was  too  strong ;  and  the 


man  perskting  ia  die  notioti  diac  if  he 
ofi^red  himself  as  a  vicarious  sacrifioe 
it  would  be  accepted,  put  his  a£Bum 
in  order,  finished  the  work  which  he 
had  in  hand,  and  then  calmly  destroyed 
himself.  The  other  instance  occurred 
at  Venice ;  but  this  f;anatic  wa&  a  Geiv 
man  like  the  former,  and  of  the  same 
sedentary  occupation.  Labouring  un- 
der an  impression  that  God  had  or- 
dered him  to  die  upon  the  cross*  du- 
ring two  years  he  devised  means  aod 
prepared  instruments  for  performing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  <^  o£ 
Heaven.  When  all  waa  ready,  and 
the  time  which  he  had  appointed  wai 
arrived,  he  crucified  himsebP  with  aa 
ingenuity  as  extraordinary  as  the  man« 
ner  in  which  it  was  directed.  The 
cross  was  placed  in  his  apartment  at 
the  edge  of  a  vrindow,  with  cords  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  when  he  was  fast- 
ened to  it  he  might  let  himself  out  of 
the  window,  and  remain  su^nded 
there.  First  he  put  on  a  crown  of 
thorns ;  then  seated  himself  pn  the 
middle  of  the  cross,  adjusted  his  feet 
to  a  bracket  at  the  bottom,  and  drove 
a' nail  through- them,  fifteen  inches  ia 
length ;  next  he  tied  himself  to  the 
body  of  the  cross,  the  better  to  secure 
himself  there  $  then  made  a  deep  wound 
in  his  side.  The  more  difficult  part 
of  this  dreadful  business  was  yet  to  be 
performed  :  to  effect  this  he  had  pre- 
viously  bored  holes  in  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  and  now  taking  in  each  hand  a 
long  and  sharp  nail»  he  placed  the  poiut 
against  the  palm,  and  drove  it  through 
by  striking  the  head  against  the  ground^ 
This  done  he  fitted  the  nails  into  the 
perforations  which  had  been  made  for 
them.  Then,  by  violent  motions  of 
his  body,  he  set  die  cross  in  motion, 
so  that  it  slipped  through  the  win^ 
dow.  This  was  in  the  night,  and 
he^^iad  remained  five  hours  before  the 
neighbours  discovered  him,-^  naked, 
streaked  vrith  bloqd,  pale  and  livid, 
but  perfectly  calm,  and  in  that  Hate 
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of  tiqperiority  oyer  paia  w^ch  moral 
mntrgj  gives  CTen  in*  its  most  mournful 
misdirections.  Notwithstanding  his 
Vounds  and  the  length  of  time  which 
had  elapsed,  his  life  was  saved :  but  t 
new  delusion  jeized  him.  He  thought 
^  voice  commanded  him  to  go»  like 
Nehachadnexzar»  and  feed  with  the 
blasts  of  die  field  $  and  retiring  into 
the  wilds,  ^e  crawled  upon  his  hands 
mi  f^U  ^d  fed  upon  wild  fruits,  till 
this  sti^te  of  suffering  and  insanity  waf 
terminated  bj  death* 

While  Austria,  thrpuffh  its  alliance 
widi  Buonap^e,  and  aP  the  rest  pf 
Germany  ^n  consequence  of  her  sub«- 
jection  to  him,  acted  in  perfect  sub- 
serviency to  his  pleasure  in  all  things, 
whether  they  related  ^o  foreign  or  in- 
ternal policy,  the  northern  powers  still 
preservi^  ^  degree  of  free  agency,  for 
which  Sweden  was  indebted  to  its  geo- 
graphical position,  and  Russia  to  its 
jet  unbro$:ea  strength.  This  latter 
power,  feeling  tiie  ^yils  of  the  system 
which  it  had  unhappily  and  disgrace- 
fully adopted  at  Tilsit,  was  now  en- 
deavouring to  pvt  an  end  to  its  fruit- 
less war  with  tl^  Tiirks,  that  it  might 
» prepare  for  a  far  more  arduous  con- 
test. The  nlence  which  the  French 
Mpers  generally  observed  concerning 
Russia,  and  the  nints  which  they  some- 
times threw  out,  9trengthened  the  ru- 
snonfr  which  continually  came  from  the 
Baltic,  that  war  was  brooding  between 
France  and  this  the  only  uns|ibduedof 
^  continental  powers.  This  opinion 
waaconfirmedy  when  it  was  known  that 
mne  transports,  laden  with  anununi- 
lion  and  military  stores,  were  sent  from 
this  country  to  Revel,  under  convoy  of 
a  sloop  of  war ;  for  though  the  offi- 
cers were  i^ormed  that  the  Russian 
government  was  under  the  necessity  of 
refusing  to  let  their  cargoes  be  landed, 
it  was  nevertheless  apparent,  from  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  communica- 
ted, and  tht  manner  in  which  the  offi- 
i:ers  were  entertained,  that  the  dispo* 

VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


sition  of  Russia  had  undergone  a  ma- 
terial chapge.  Sir  James  Saumarez 
had  been  sent,  as  soon  as  the  season 
admitted,  with  a  considerable  fleet  to 
the  Baltic,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  might  offer ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  revolution  which 
had  given  the  throne  of  Sweden  to  a 
French  adventurer,  it  appeared  to  be 
as  much  the  inclination  of  the  Swedish 
government  as  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try to  observe  ^  fair  neutrality ;  and 
Bernadotte  seemed  to  feel  as  a  Swede 
rather  than  as  a  Frenchm^,  ambitioii 
and  a  soldierly  sense  of  honour  coinci* 
ding  with  the  duties  which  he  had  con- 
tracted to  his  new  country.  Gustavus 
in  the  course  of  the  year  had  given  far- 
ther and  unequivocal  proofi|  of  that 
mental  disease  which  had  led  to  hia 
deposition.  Offended  with  the  Bri- 
tish government  because  it  would  not 
adopt  somewild  militaryschemes  which 
he  proposed  to  it,  he  went  to  Helgo- 
land, from  thence  to  Denmark,  an4 
there  received  passports  permitting  hia 
to  travel  without  restramt  in  any  part 
of  Switzerland  or  Italv.  His  state  of 
mind  was  now  equally  notorious  to 
friend  and  foe. 

Denmark,  like  Sweden,  might  have 
asserted  the  rights  and  enjoy^  the 
benefits  of  neutrality,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  passions  of  the  Danish  courts 
and  the  prevalence  of  French  influence 
in  the  Danish  councils.  That  countryy 
soreljr  to  its  cost,  co-operated  heart- 
ily  with  France ;  its  anti-commercial 
regulations  producing  distress,  and  it« 
nmitary  operations  ending  in  defeat,  if 
not  in  disgrace.  Preparations  had  hetn 
made  the  preceding  year  for  attacking 
the  isle  of  Anholt,  of  which  the  Eng* 
lish  had  taken  possession,  formed  an 
establishment  there,  and  erected  a  fort 
for  it  8  protection.  A  flotilla  was  equip  • 
ped  for  this  service  ;  but  our  ships  of 
war  kept  their  station  till  the  frost 
set  in,  and  the  attempt  was  therefore 
deferred  till  the  spring,  when  it  was 
t  Q 
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hoped  to  take  the  udand  before  they 
should  return  to  that  sea.  Oa  the 
26th  of  March,  twelve  gun-boats  and 
twelve  transports  sailed  from  Gierrilo 
Bay.  Captain  Maurice,  who  com- 
manded at  Anholt,  had  received  infor- 
mation of  the  intended  attack,  and 
prepared  for  it  as  well  as  he  could 
with  a  garrison  consisting  only  of  350 
men.  The  Tartar  frigate,  and  Shel- 
drake brig,  arrived  from  Yarmouth  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Danish  expedi- 
tion left  their  own  shores.  Just  before 
daybreak,  the  out-piquets  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  made  signal  that  the 

enemy  were  in  sight.  Cap- 
ifcfflrcA  27.  tain  Maurice  hastened  to 

oppose  their  landing ;  but 
he  perceived  that  this  had  been  effect- 
ed in  the  darkness;  that  they  were 
advancing  rapidly  and  in  great  num- 
b^s ;  that  they  outflanked  him  on  both 
wings  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  retreat 
they  would  get  between  him  and  the 
works.  He  fell  back  therefore  in  good 
order,  and  when  they  attempted  to 
storm  the  batteries,  they  were  beaten 
off,  and  compelled  to  shelter  themselves 
under  the  sand-hills,  which  on  that 
island  are  thrown  up  by  every  gale. 
As  the  morning  opened  it  was  seen 
that  their  flotilla  had  taken  up  a  po- 
sition within  point-blank  shot  on  the 
«outh  side  of  the  island :  they  opened 
a  heavy  fire,  while  a  column  of  about 
•ix  hundred  men  crossed  the  island  to 
the  westward  and  took  post  on  the 
northern  shore,  where  sand-hills  and 
the  inequality  of  the  ground  covered 
them.  Another  column  made  many 
attempts  to  carry  tlie  Massareene  bat- 
tery by  storm,  but  they  were  as  often 
repulsed.  It  was  feared  that  the  ad- 
vanced post  had  been  cut  off;  but  the 
officer  who  commanded  there,  finding 
that  his  retreat  was  intercepted  by 
land,  launched  a  boat,  brought  off  his 
party  in  safety,  and  landed  them  un- 
der Fort  Yorke,  amid  the  acclamations 
«f  the  garrison.  The  Tartar  and  Shd* 


drake  had  weighed  at  daybreak,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  first  firing.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  signal  was 
made  to  them;  but  their >anchorage 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
the  wind  was  westward,  and  they  had 
either  to  run  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  lec« 
ward,  to  get  rpnnd  the  reef  which  ex- 
tends from  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
or  beat  up  a  still  greater  distance,  to 
weather  that  which  branches  out  from 
its  north-west  point  Captain  Baker 
resolved  to  go  with  the  Tartar  to  lee- 
ward, that  he  might  the  sooner  come 
in' sight  of  the  enemy  ;  for  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  frigate's  arrival, 
the  sight  of  her  might  well  be  expect- 
ed to  make  a  considerable  impression 
upon  them ;  and  he  directed  the  Shel- 
drake to  keep  on  the  north  aide,  where 
the  telegraph  had  signified  that  she 
might  be  useful.  ' 

Meantime  the  Danish  column  oa 
the  south  brought  up  a  field-piece; 
that  on  the  north  made  another  despe- 
rate^effort  to  storm  the  Massareene  bat- 
tery, and  the  reserve  appeared  upon 
the  hiUs  to  support  them.  Their  com- 
mander,  Major  Von  Melsted,  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  ;  Captain  Voa 
Reydz  succeeded  to  the  command,  a 
ball  carried  away  both  his  legs  ;  aoi 
Lieutenant  Holsten,  who  commanded 
the  seamen,  fell  also.  Thes^  losses  con- 
fused the  enemy ;  they  again  retirW  to 
the  shelter  of  the  sand-hills,  but  these 
no  longer  availed  them  ;  for  the  An* 
holt  schooner,  which  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  flotiUa  to  their  own 
pK>rts,  arrived  at  this  critical  point  of 
time,  anchored  on  their  flank,  and  open 
ed  her  fire.  At  the  same  time  the  Sfael* 
drake  appeared,  and  to  their  utter  dis- 
may the  frigate  hove  in  »ght.  This 
column  iiow  surrendered ;  that  on  the 
south  side  followed  its  example.  Mau- 
rice then  marched  against  the  reserve ; 
but  this  body  had  formed  on  the  beach, 
under  protection  of  fourteen  gun-boats, 
an4  it  would  have  been  an  unjustifiabk 
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sacrifice  of  brave  men's  lives  to  have 
attacked  them  with  the  handful  of 
troops  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
charge  of  guarding  prisoners^  far  more 
numerous  than  the  whole  garrison. 
The  reserve  therefore  re-embarkedy 
and  their  flotilla  immediately  dispersed. 
Two  of  them  were  captured  by  the 
Sheldrake,  and  a  third  received  such 
damage  that  she  never  reached  the 
shore.  The  defeat  of  so  brave  an  ene- 
my, and  so  superior  in  numbers,  was 
singularly  honourable  to  the  British 
name.  It  ivas  achieved  with  the  loss 
of  30  wounded,  and  only  two  killed. 
The  Danes  left  behind  them  about  40 
dead,  and  23  desperately  wounded :  a 
great  number  of  their  wounded  they 


carried  off.  The  prisoners  were  be* 
tween  4  and  500  taken  in  the  island, 
and  125  in  the  two  vessels. 

A  mournful  catastrophe  awaited  our  * 
naval  operations  in  the  Baltic.  The 
admiral  had  given  orders  that  the  last 
homeward  convoy  should  not  be  de- 
layed later  than  the  1st  of  November. 
It  was,  however,  driven  back  and  de- 
tained by  heavy  gales,  sO  that  it  could 
not  finally  leave  its  anchorage  before 
the  middle  of  the  mOnth.  On  their 
passage  they  encountered  the  most 
tempestuous  weather:  the  St  George 
and  the  Defence  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  and  of  1400  men, 
only  18  were  saved.  The  Hero  was 
lost  on  the  Dutch  coast. 
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Portugal.  Plans  of  the  French.  Capture  of  OUvenga  and  Badajoz.  DetM 
ofnomanOf  and  subsequent  Loss  of  his  Army.  Massena's  Retreat.  Cn§el^ 
ties  qfthe  French. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mas- 
sena  was  at  Santarem,  in  a  position 
strong  by  nature,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied. Drouet  had  established  his  head> 
quarters  at  Leyria,  and  communicated 
with  him  by  a  chain  of  posts.  An- 
other  division,  under  Claparede,  had  en- 
tered Portugal.  This  general  made  it 
Us  first  and  especial  business  to  de- 
stroy the  force  under  Silveira,  from 
whose  activity  and  enterprize  the 
French  were  suffering  so  severely. 
Silveira,  little  dis]K>sed  to  shrink  from 
danger,  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  become  the  assailant,  and  attacked 
the  enemy  at  Ponte  de  Almargem, 
unaware  perhaps  of  their  force :  his 
militia  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss. 
For  nineteen  days  Claparede  pursued 
him,  without  being  able  to  gain  any 
decisive  advantage  over  troops,  who 
were,  both  in  number  and  discipline, 
far  inferior  to  his  own.  The  Portu- 
gueze  retreated  to  Lamego,  evacuated 
uiat  city  at  the  time  when  the  French 
were  entering  it ;  and  effected  this  with 
80  much  comness  and  resolution,  that, 
having  no  other  means  of  transport, 
they  carried  off  140  soldiers,  whom 
thev  found  in  the  hospital  there,  on 
their  backs,  removed  thirty-five  cart- 
loads of  ammunition  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  brought  away  four 
Jan.  13.  pieces  of  artfllery.  They 
then  crossed  the  Douro,  to 
cover  the  province  between  the  rivers ; 


here  they  were  enabled  ta  make  a 
stand,  owing  to  the  movements  o£  Ge* 
neral  Bacellar  on  the  enemyU  kit,  and 
those  of  Colonel  Wilson  upon  his  reaiv 
at  Castro  Diaro  Ckparede  would 
wiUingly  have  pursued  Silveira  beyond 
the  river,  that  he  might  obtain  the  re- 
sources of  a  province  which  had  not 
been  exhausted ;  but  these  active  offi- 
cers harassed  him  too  much  on  his 
flanks  and  rear :  he  therefore  retired* 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Guards^ 
with  his  advanced  guard  at  BelmontTf 
to  keep  open  the  communication  with 
the  main  army. 

The  British  head-quarters  were  at 
Cartaxo  ;  Sir  W.  Beresford,  General 
Hill,  and  General  Fane's  division  of 
cavalry  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagrus,  from  whence  the  preparations 
of  the  enemy  for  crossing  the  river 
could  distinctly  be  seen.  Massena  had 
undertaken  the  conquest  of  Portunl, 
in  full  expectation  of  out*numbenng 
any  force  which  could  be  opposed  to 
him,  and  still  more  certainly  of  out- 
manoeuvring them  ;  for  the  French 
government  well  knew  with  what  a 
misplaced  and  ruinous  parsimony  the 
miUtary  plans  of  Great  Britain  are 
usually  carried  on,  and  they  neither 
calculated  upon  the  skill  of  the  British 
general,  nor  the  resolution  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  nor  the  spirit  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Portuffueze  people.  The 
cautious  system  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton had  been  compelled  to  observe,  uu- 
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^r  circimif^ftoee  «o  pmnful  to  his  feel- 
mgs  as  tfaoK  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
JlodngOi  confirmed  Massena  in  this  ex- 
pectance ;  and  dioagh  it  was  by  an  ac- 
cident of  war  that  Ahneida  had  fallen 
ifito  his  hands,  the  apeedv  reduction  of 
that  important  phrce  haa  naturally  in- 
creased the  presumption  of  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  hear  himself  called 
the  Chiid  of  Victory.    That  presump- 
tion had  received  a  lesson  at  Busaco  ; 
atod  wtoi  he  saw  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  he  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
-science  of  war  not  to  know  that  such 
workH|  with  such  men  and  such  a  ge- 
neral to  defend  them,  were  impreg- 
<iUible.     Goidd  Lord  Wellington  have 
^i^red  a  sufficient  force  to  have  occu- 
AHed  Santarem  as  well  as  Abrantes,  or 
.Bad  the  orders  of  the  Portugueze  go- 
•irernment  for  removing  all  provisions 
heen  properly  carried  into  effect  in  this 
^Mtt  €«  thecountrv,  Massena  must  soon 
^kave  been  compelled  to  retreat.     But 
-Ifeing  enabled  to  take  a  position  which 
was  ix>t  to  be  forced  without  a  great- 
er eicpence  of  Hfe  than  his  antagonist 
could  affordy  and  finding  resoiu>ces  on 
<  which  an  army  capable  of  living  upon 
'  little,   and  bearing  great  privations, 
•  mght  subsist  for  some  months^  he 
waited  for  assistance  from  the  side  of 
>  Andakisia.     In  no  part  of  Spain  had 
the  Spi^niards  displayed  so  Httle  ener- 
^  as  there.     The  people  of  Cadiz, 
contented  with  the  security  for  which 
thev  were  indebted  to  their  situation, 
•seemed  not  to  be  disposed  to  make 
any   effort    against    their  besiegers; 
^Soult,  therefore,  might  spare  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  besieging  Badajoz  :  the 
^kili  of  the  French  engineers,  and  the 
means  which  they  possessed,  rendered 
-the  fell  of  that  place  ceftain,  unless  it 
were  relieved  by  dn  army  capable  of 
iSKeting  the  besiegers  in  the  field  :«-^ 
Imt  that  force  could  only  be  drawn 
from  the  lines  of  To;Tes  Vedras.    If 


the  numbers  of  the  allied  army  wei^ 
thus  materially  diminished,  their  posi- 
tion might  be  attacked ;  or  if  this  were 
still  thought  too  hazardous,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tagus  m^ht  probably  be 
effected ;  and  this  would  put  the  tB» 
vader  in  possession  of  great  part  of 
Alentejo,  and  open  a  conununication 
with  Seville  and  Madrid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Badajoz  were  suffered  to 
fall  wkhout  an  effort  for  its  relief,  tl|e 
same  advantages  would  be  obtained  1^ 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  arm|r^ 
which  might  leave  Elvas  behind  ;  tit 
possession  of  Badajoz  and  the  otfater 
less  important  forts  being  suficienfl* 
Being  master  of  both  ba^s  of  the 
Tagus,  want  of  supplies  wOuld  be  no 
longer  to  be  apprehended ;  and  iithef 
could  obtain  possession  of  Almcdiy 
they  might  from  thence  bombard  Lis- 
bon. 

Massena,  however,  looked  to  llie 
result  of  these  vjrell-concerted  operft- 
tions  with  far  less  confidence  than  wit 
expressed  by  the  despondests  ia  Eng- 
land. They  gave  him  eratoitouslT  an 
additional  army  of  ^Sflbo  men,  wliidi 
was  to  Join  him  under  Bessieres,  «Md 
called  Sebas^iani  also  from  Malaga  lx> 
co-operate  in  the  united  attadc.  «« Tbc 
whole  effort,"  said  th^,  <<  ivill  be  di- 
rected against  Lord  W^ngton  ;  iim 
whole  force  is  collectmg  a&dVftardviMr 
to  the  different  points  of  atUc^  yvim 
the  knowledge  of  the  allies^  hnA  wtdl- 
out  any  means  of  attacking  them  M* 
parately,  or  of  warding  oC  the  blo^. 
The  battle  must  be  foi^t  «t  the  titte 
and  in  the  way  we  Ymfs  always  pm^ 
sutned  to  foretell,''  *  these  h^tjff 
bvognoHioators  added,  ^  and  he  mint 
be  a  Win  of  firm  nerves  who  em  coi- 
template  the  probsible  woe  cf  the%kt 
vHth  compotftwe.^^  f^  Tht  jerisis  m 
IPortuj^/'  said  another  pi  these  sa|^ 
potiticians,  ^<  may  now  be  expected 
da% ;  and  then  Ittitfit  c^kuamtarvdt 
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Sir  John  Moore  do  justice  to  the  memO' 
ly  of  thsLt  injured  officer,  who  was  ab- 
solutely goaded  to  commit  his  errors, 
and  then  abused  for  being  defeated  2 
he  had  not  interest  enough  to  have 
his  errors  christened  exploits,  and  his 
flight  victory.*'*  But  the  language 
of  virulent  and  mahcious  misrepresen- 
tation was  never  carried  farther  than 
by  another  writer  of  the  same  fac- 
tion. It  had  been  advanced,  he  said, 
among  other  reasons^foj^  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  the  prince  regent,  that 
if  left  uncontrolled,  he  might  totally 
change  the  system  of  warfare,  abandon 
Portugal  to  its  fate,  and  undo  all  that 
Lord  Talavera  had  done.  «  Ala8,"f 
continiiedthis  demagogue,  **the  prince 
can  never  undo  what  that  famous  ori- 
ental chief  has  done  in  Portugal.  His 
royal  highness,  possess  what  powers 
and  prerogatives  he  may,  cannot  put 
Massena  where  he  was  in  July  last ; 
nor  can  he  restore  any  thing  that  has 
been  destroyed  in  Portugal,  nor  to  us 
any  portion  of  the  many  millions  of 
pounds  that  have  been  expended  in 
that  war,  and  the  raising  of  which  in 
£ngland  must  have  so  largely  added 
to  the  distresses  of  the  people  and  to 
the  number  of  paupers.  None  of  this 
can  he  do.  We  have  it  under  their 
own  hands  ;  we  have  it  in  the  official' 
dispatches  and  proclamations,  that  some 
of  the  fairest  parts  of  Portugal  have 
•been  by  our  army  (for  what  purpose 
-BO  matter)  laid  xvastC'  Reader,  pray 
think  a  little  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
■  called  laying  a  country  waste.  Think 
a  little  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
burning,  cutting  up  fielda  of  green 
com  for  horses  and  mules  ;  of  killing 
flocks  and  herds  5  of  slaughtering  the 
young  in  the  niother's  belly  ;  of  thufs 
cutting  off  the  means  of  restoration. 
Think  a  iittle  of  the  effect  of  burning 
corn*field8,  mills,  homesteads,  and  ma- 
Bufactories*     Think  a  httle  of  the  ef- 

^  Examiner. 


feet  of  first  gutting  and  then  borniag 
work-shops,  and  warehouses,  and  cel- 
lars, and  dwellings.  Think  of  the  ef- 
fects of  these  upon  a  people ;  praj 
think  a  little  01  these  things  ;  and, 
when  you  have  so  thought,  tell  me 
what  we  have  done  in  Portugal  to 
compensate  the  people  for  their  suffer- 
ings. Tell  me  what  the  people  of 
Portugal  must  think  of  Takw^aU 
campaign." 

Thus  did  tbis  demagogue  labour  to 
persuade  the  people  that  it  was  Eng- 
land who  caused  the  sufferings  of  Por- 
tugal ;  that  it  was  the  English  whom 
the  Portugueze  were  to^hate  and  curse 
as  the  authors  of  their  calamities* 
**  Let  us  not,"  said  he,  *«  forget  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Portugal  i 
let  us  not  forget  the  situation  of  those, 
whom  to  dehver  was  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  Talavera^s  wars.  The  end  k 
not  yet  come,  to  be  sure  5  but,  who 
is  there  mad  enough  to  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  French  out 
of  the  peninsula,  either  by  arms  or  by 
negociation  ?  Where  is  the  man,  in  his 
senses,  who  believes,  or.  will  say  that 
he  believes,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  ?  Suppose  peace  were 
to  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  J^Iapoleon 
would  enter  into  negociations  about 
Spain  and  Portugal  r  Does  any  one 
believe  that  we  must  not  leave  them 
to  their  fate  ?  This  is  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  test.  And,  if  the  reader 
is  persuaded  that  we  should  not,  in  a 
negociation  for  peace,  be  able  to  sti- 
pulate for  the  independenceof  the  pen- 
insula,  the  question  is  settled,  and  the 
result  of  the  war  is,  in  reahty,  ascer- 
tained." 

The  result  of  the  war  was.  happi- 
ly not  to  be  determined  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  a  party  out  of  place,  nor 
by  the  wishes  of  a  wicked  faction. 
Lord  Wellington  had  laid  his  plan* 

t  CobbetU 
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'With  perfect  foresight^  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  issue.  The  accidents 
of  war  had  been  greatly  against  him  ; 
by  the  explosion  at  Alm«(£i  the  enemy 
bad  been  ^ared  the  great  loss  of  lives, 
and  of  time,  to  them  of  more  import- 
auice,  which  its  reduction  must  other- 
'wise  have  cost ;  andreinforcementsfrom 
^England  were  delayed  for  many  weeks 
by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  westerly 
iraids.  To  these  was  added  the  sud- 
den death  of  Romana,  which  drew  af- 
ter it  more  injurious  consequences. 
The  honours  to  which  he  was  so  high- 
ly entitled  were  paid  him  by 
July  23.  the  Portugueze  government 
and*  the  British  army  ;  his 
bowels  were  buried  close  to  the  Hieh 
Altar  at  Belem^  the  burial  place  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  in  the  most  splen- 
did age  of  their  history  ;  his  heart  and 
body  were  sent  to  Majorca,  his  native 
place ;  and  a  monument  was  decreed 
to  him  by  his  grateful  country.  Ro- 
laana  was  not  a  great  general,  nor 
urould  any  experience  have  availed  to 
make  him  so  $  ror,  like  man  v  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  was  unddr  the  ratal  delusion 
ot  supposing  that  discipline  was  of  lit- 
tle importance.  But  he  had  rendered 
essential  service  to  Spain.  After  Sir 
John  Moore's  retreat,  he  kept  his  ar- 
my together  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances ;  and  when  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  the  command  after  Anda- 
lusia was  over-run,  his  popularity  and 
exertions  were  greatly  instrumental  in 
raising  a  force,  by  which  Badajoz  was 
preserved*  and  great  part  of  Extrema- 
dura  recovered.  His  dame,  his  tried 
and  approved  patriotism,  and  the  talents  ^ 
which  he  pn^ssessed,  ?ave  confidence  to 
those  who  followed  him ;  and  he  repeat- 
edly annoyed  the  enemy  and  obstruct- 
ed their  measures,  without  ever  expo- 
sing himself  to  any  considerable  loss. 
He  died  at  a  time  when  his  services 
were  more  than  ever  needful,  and  when, 
according  to  all  human  foresight,  they 
would  soon  have  been  crowned  with 
fignal  and  important  success.     For  he 


was  preparing  to  march  toward  Bada- 
joz, to  oppose  the  operations  of  Soult. 
His  movements  would  have  been  con- 
certed with  Lord  Wellington,  and 
those  fatal  blunders  would  not  have 
been  committed  which  occasioned  so 
many  calamities. 

Soult  and  Mortier  had  moved  from 
Seville  towards  the  end  of  December. 
Ballasteros,  with  his  ill-equipped  but 
indefatigable  troops,  was  driven  out 
of  the  field;  and  Mendizabal,  who,  with 
6000  foot,  and  2500  Portugueze  and 
Spanish  cavajry,  part  of  them  well  dis- 
ciplined, had  advanced  to  Llerena,  and 
forced  Girard  to  retreat  from  thence, 
was  now  himself  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Almendralejo  and  Merida^  and 
finally  upon  Badajoz,  throwing  3000 
men  into  01iven9a,  a  place  which  had 
been  of  importance  in  the  Acclamation 
and  Succession  Wars ;  but  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  woidd 
have  been  wiser  to  dismantle  than  to 
defend.  Soult  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  imprudence.  He  sent 
Girard  against  it  with  the  artillery  of 
the  advanced-guard.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  12th  of  January. 
The  commander,  Don  Manual  Hferk, 
communicated  with  Mendizabal  on  the 
21  St,  assuring  him  of  his  determination 
and  abiUty  to  hold  out ;  but  a  division 
of  besieging  artillery  had  arrived,  and 
was  placed  in  the  battery  that  night, 
and  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as 
it  opened,  Herk  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, to  the  astonishment  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  thus  delivered  into  hopeless 
captivity,  when  they  had 
suffered  little  or  no  loss,  Jan*  22. 
and  were  able  and  willing 
to  have  stood  in  the  breach.  The 
French  then  immediately  invested  Ba- 
dajoz. 

The  city  of  6adajoz>  the  popidation 
of  which  18  estimated  atabout  14?,000, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  about  a  league  from  the  Caya, 
a  little  river,  which  on  this  part  of  the 
frontiers  is  the  boundary  line  between 
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Spain  an<l  PortafinaL  Eltras  is  iti  ai^ht, 
at  the  distance  oT  twelve  miies,  strid- 
ing on  higher  |?round»  and  enjoying 
the  advtotage  of  a  healthier  as  well  as 
stronger  situation ;  for  the  low  lands 
along  the  Gnadiana  have  their  regu- 
lar seasons  of  sickness.  Elvas  has 
been  made»  by  the  skill  of  Count  La 
Lippe,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions in  Europe.  Badajoz  is  what  the 
French  call  a  place  of  the  third  order ; 
it  has  noadvantagesof  natural  strength, 
like  its  old  rival,  but  it  had  been  well 
fortified,  and  was  protected  by  two 
strong  forts ;  the  castle  of  St  Christo- 
val  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Las  Par- 
daleras  on  the  east.  The  acquisition 
of  this  place  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance  to  the  enemy ;  if  Massena  could 
subsist  himself  till  it  fell,  from  thence 
they  would  be  enabled  to  co-operate 
with  him,  open  his  communication  with 
Andalusia  and  Madrid,  act  a^nst 
Abrantes,  and  against  Lisbon  itself, 
"Unless  the  lines,  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton was  making  from  the  Tagus  op- 
posite Lisbon  to  Setubal,  were  as 
well  defended  and  fortified  as  those  of 
Torres  Vedras.  Alentejo  also  would 
afford  copious  supplies,  the  western 
part  of  the  province  being  a  rich  com 
country. 

On  the  first  apprehension  that  Mas- 
sena would  attempt  to  cross  the  Ta- 
gus, or  that  Soult  would  enter  Alen- 
tejo to  join  him,  the  same  orders  for 
clearing  and  evacuating  the  country 
had  been  issued  here  as  in  the  other 
provinces;  andthe  inhabitants,  who  had 
experienced  the  atrocity  of  their  inva- 
ders  under  the  robber  Loison  in  1808, 
were  required,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy,  to  retire  into  the  fortified  pla- 
ces, tne  peninsula  of  Setubal,  or  Lis- 
bon. Romana  and  Lord  WelKngton 
had  formed  their  plans  for  the  defence 
of  this  important  frontier ;  the  troops 
of  the  former  were  on  their  march  thi- 
ther at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  Bri- 
tish forces  were  to  follow  as  soon  as 


the  reinforceitfents,  which  wereexpect^ 
ed  about  the  end  of  the  month,  should 
arrive.  Mendizabal,  who  auoceeded 
Romana,  sent  to  bid  Uiem  halt  on  th^ 
road;  he  listened  however  to  Lord 
Wellington's  advice,  and  ordered  them 
to  advance,  and  meeting  them  at  Elvaa 
on  the  sixth  of  February,  took  the 
command.  Had  Herk  held  out  as  te 
ought  to  have  done,  this  army,  by  an 
accelerated  movement,  might  have  st^ 
ved  Oliven^a.  The  Portnrueze  cv- 
valry,  under  General  Mad£n,  drOT^ 
the  French  bevond  the  Gebora,  and 
thus  established  a  communication  with 
Badajoz  ;  but  these  ^^allant  troops 
were  unsupported,  and  were  therefore 
compelled  to  abandon  the  advantage* 
they  had  gained^  and  re-cross  the 
stream  :  the  whole  force  then  entered 
the  city.  The  next  diy  a  sortie  was 
made,  at  first  with  good 
success  ;  but  reinforcements  Feb.  ?• 
reached  the  enemy  in  time 
for  them  to  recover  the  batterfr  whiek 
had  been  won,  and  the  Spaniards,  aftet 
behavine  with  remarkaUe  gallantry, 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  85  officers, 
and  500  men  killed  and  wounded; 
among  the  latter  was  Don  Carlos  d*- 
Espana,  an  officer  of  distinguished  me* 
rit.  On  the  9th  the  troops  came  out 
of  the  city,  onc€f  more  obliged  the 
French  cavalry  to  retire  across  the 
Gebora,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  St  Christoval,  between  that 
river,  the  Caya,  and  the  Guadiana, 
with  the  intent  of  keeping  open  thte 
communication  between  Badajoz  and 
the  country  on  the  right  bank.  From 
this  position  Mendizabal  communica- 
ted with  Elvas  and  Can^o  Mayor, 
and  here  he  imagined  himself  in  perfect 
security. 

Aware  of  the  utter  negligence  of 
the  Spanish  general,  Mortier,  who 
commanded  at  the  siege,  would  instant- 
ly have  attacked  him,  if  the  Gebom 
and  Guadiana  had  not  at  this  time 
overflowed  their  banks*     Not  losing, 
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honietek*,  a  mometit  m  hw  operttiotaft^ 
he  carried  Fort  PardakraB  by  assault 
on  the  night  of  the  Seventh.  On  tfa^ 
eighteenth,  all  thhi^  were  ready  for 
the  passage  of  the  rivers,  and  a  well 
{dented  mortar  compelled  Mendizabal 
to  remove-  ont  of  the  protection  of 
Fort  San  Christoval ;  yet  he  never  ap- 
prehended an  attack,  and  suffered  him- 
self, though  posted  on  the  heights,  to 
be  surprised  in  his  cainp,  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  by  an  enemy  from  the  val- 
ley and  low  grounds,  who  had  two  ri- 
vers to  cross,  bne  of  which  they  forded 
up  to  their  middle  in  water,  where  it 
was  threehundredyards  wide.  The  Por-» 
tugueze  brigade,  though  it  suffered  se- 
verely, cut  its  way  through  the  Fi'ench, 
and  retired  upon  Elvas.  Mendizabal, 
and  Carrara,  the  second  in  command,  es- 
caped, but  the  camp  was  taken  stand- 
ing with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery : 
850  men  were  killed,  52G0  taken.  The 
defeat  was  as  disgraceful  as  it  was 
destructive. 

Mortier  stated  his  otvn  loss  at  only 
30  kilted  and  140  wounded.  Ac- 
xx>rding  to  the  French  system  he  di- 
minished the  account,  for  more  men 
than  this  must  have  been  killed  by  the 
cavalry  who  cut  their  way  through  ; 
but  no  victory  of  equal  impoi:tance 
was  ever  gained  more  cheaply-  Of 
the  remains  of  the  army,  some  got  into 
Badajoz,  some  with  better  fortune  into 
Elvas ;  others  dispersed.  A  great  de- 
sertion indeed  had  preceded  the  de- 
feat ;  for  soldief-s  seldom  fail  to  know 
when  they  are  ill  commanded  ;  and  it 
is  said  ♦  that  the  men  of  Romana's  ar- 
my, perceivingthat  the  measures  of  his 
successor  most  lead  to  their  destruc- 
tion, deserted  in  troops  before  the  bat- 
tle. Elated,  as  he  well  might  be,  by 
such  an  advantage,  Mortier  pressed 
the  siege  ;  it  was  well  resisted  by  the 
governor,  Don  Rafael  Menacho,  who, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  French 


themselves,  inteiided  to  have  converted 
Badajoz  into  another  Zaragoza :  but 
Menacho  was  killed  upon  the  wa& 
by  a  cannon  ball,  when  the  garrisoA 
were  making  their  last  sortie,  to  pre^* 
vent  the  covert  way  from  being  crown^ 
ed.  This  was  it  the  beginning  of 
March.  About  this  time  Lord  We& 
lii^gton's  reinforcements  arrived  in  the 
Ta^s ;  the  army  of  Mendizabal,  with 
which  a  British  force  should  have  co- 
operated, was  no  longer  in  existence* 
and  it  was  impossible  to  detach  a  force 
sufficient  to  raise  the  sie^  while  Mas- 
sena  continued  in  his  position  ;  but  so 
important,  however,  was  this  Object* 
that  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  at- 
tack  Massena,  strongly  as  he  was  post- 
ed, as  soon  as  the  reinforcements  joiiied 
the  army. 

Don  Jose  de  Imaz  succeeded  to 
.Menacho  in  the  command.  He  was 
an  officer  of  reputation,  who  had  esca- 
ped with  the  troops  from  Denmark, 
shared  their  sufferings  under  Blake 
and  their  victories  under  the  Duk^ 
del  Parque,  and  followed  their  for-  ' 
tunes  through  evil  and  good  till  the 
present  time,  when  he  acted  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  consign  his  name  to 
infaitiy  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
revolution.  On  the  sixth  of  March, 
dispatches  were  sent  by  Lord  Wel» 
lington  to  General  Leite,  the  governor 
of  Elvas,  desiring  him  to  communicate 
to  the  governor  of  Badajoz  that  Mas- 
sena on  the  preceding  night  had  begun 
to  retreat ;  that  he  might  be  assured  of 
being  speedily  succoured ;  and  in  that  as- 
surance was  urged  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  last  extremity.  This  intelligence 
General  Imaz  received  on  the  ninth* 
•  The  next  day  a  breach  was  made,  and 
Mortier  summoned  him  to  surrender. 
The  gairrison  at  this  time  consisted  df 
not  less  than  7500  effective  men  :  the 
townsmen  might  have  been  made  ef- 
fective also,  as  at  Zaragoza,  Gerona, 


♦  Diario  de  las  Cortes.    T.  4.  p.  316.  - 
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and  Ciudad  Rodngo  ;  provisions  and 
ammunition  were  m  abundance ;  and 
the  intelligence  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton received  from  thence  on  the  very 
day  that  Massena's  retreat  was  made 
kno^n  to  Imaz,  w?i8  that  the  place 
might  probably  hold  out  a  nwnth  ; 
«o  well  was  it  stored,  so  ably  garri- 
8oned»  and  sa  little  injury  had  it  re- 
ceived. The  general,  however,  like 
every  man  in  his  situation  who  is  in- 
clined to  act  a  dishonourable  part, 
'Called  a  council  of  war,  that  he  might 
obtain  an  excuse  for  surrendering. 
The  director  of  engineers  delivered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  5000  men  at  least 
would  be  required  to  resist  an  assault, 
and  that  then  the  surrender  could  only 
be  delayed  two  or  three  days  j  if  there 
was  an  evident  probability  of  being 
MKCcoured  in  that  time,  they  ought  to 
hold  out,  though  it  should  be  to  the 
last  man  ;  without  such  a  probability, 
no  farther  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made. 
Twelve  officers  voted  with  him ;  one 
of  them,  however,  qualifying  his  vote 
with  the  condition,  that  unless  the 
l^rrtson  were  permitted  to  march  out 
by  the  breach,  and  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  nearest  Spanish  army, 
no  terms  should  be  accepted.  Imaz 
delivered  his  opinion  iq  these  words : 
.^  Not  withstanding  that  our  second 
line  of  defence  is  not  formed  ;  that  we 
bave  very  few  guns  in  the  batteries  of 
Santiago,  3t  Jos^,  and  St  Juan,  apd 
no  support  for  withstanding  the  as- 
sault, I  ani  of  opinion  that,  by  force 
of  valour  and  constancy,  the  place  be 
defended  till  death."  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  General  Don  Juan  Jose 
Qarcia.  The  cojnmandant  of  artillery, 
J)on  Joaquin  Caamano,  gave  his  vote  for 
.  holding  out  in  very  different  terms,  and 
Yf'iXk  as  different  a  spirit.  "  The  ene- 
my," said  he,  "  not  having  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  place,  the  flanks  which  com- 
mand the  ascent  of  the  breach  being  in 
a  state  of  defence,  the  breach  being  mi- 
ped,  the  pitch  barrels  res^dy^,  and  (he  en- 


trance covered  by  the  parapet  which 
was  formed  during  the  night,  I  think 
we  ought  to  stand  an  assault,  or  make 
our  way  out  to  join  the  nearest  corpa^  or 
the  neighbouring  forts."  This  opmioiit 
which  did  not,  like  that  of  the  gover- 
nor, invalidate  itself,  was  foUowed  ' 
by  Camp-Marshal  Don  Juan-  Mancio* 
It  is  due  to  those  who  did  their  duty 
thus  to  particularize  their  names.  la 
the  votes  of  an  unworthy  majority 
Iroaz  found  all  he  wanted ;  and  even  in 
their  excuse,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  governor  did  not  inform  them 
of  Massena's  retreat,  and  the  assurance 
which  he  had  received  of  certain  and 
speedy  relief.  Romana's  talents  and 
the  strength  of  his  army  died  with 
him,  but  the  consequence  of  his  main 
error  unhappily  survived.  His  fear 
of  democracy  made  him  everywhere  at 
variance  witn  the  popular  authorities  j 
and  in  September  he  had  ordered  the 
junta  of  Extremadura  to  leave  Bada- 
joz,  and  retire  to  Valencia  de  Alcanta- 
ra. That  junta  bad  distinguished  itself 
by  its  activity  and  patriotism,  and  had 
its  members  not  been  thus  imprudent- 
ly expelled,  they  might  have  given  to 
the  defence  of  this  city  that  civic  cha- 
racter which  had  formed  the  strength 
of  Zarago^a,  and  Gerona,  and  Ciuqad 
Rodrigo  ;  and  which,  in  this  instance, 
would  have  proved  the  salvation,  at 
well  as  the  glory  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  eleventh  of  March,  there- 
fore, the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms 
and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  <<  And 
thus,"  in  Lord  Wellington's  words, 
**  Oliven^a  and  Badajoz  were  g^ven 
up  without  any  sufficient  cause ;  while 
Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops 
which  never  was  supposed  to  exceed 
20,000  men,  besides  capturing  these 
two  places,  made  prisoners  andcbstroy- 
ed  above  22,000  Spanish  troops  I" 
17,500  were  marched  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  France  !  Mortier,«in  his  dia- 
patches,  endeavoured  to  gloze  over 
the  infamous  conduct  of  General  Ima^ 
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««  The  death  of  Mcnacho,*'  he  said^ 
**  had  possibly  contributed  to  protract 
the  siege  for  some  days  j  for  his  suc- 
cessor-^wished  to  give  some  proof  of 
his  talents^  and  thereby  occasioned  a 
longer  resistance."  This  could  deceive 
no  person.  The  regency,  when  they 
communicated  to  the  cortes  Mendiza- 
baPs  official  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
place,  informed  them  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Imaz, 
and  had  given  the  commander-in-chief 
orders  to  institute  an  enquiry  in  the 
proper  manner.  But  the  surrender  of 
the  city  was  not  the  only  part  of  these 
unhappy  transactions  which  required 
investigation  ;  and  Sr.  Riesco  propo- 
sed that  rigorous  enquiry  shomd  sdso 
be  m^de  concerning  the  action  of  the 
19th  of  February,  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  Mendizabal's.army;  in  or- 
der that  condign  punishment  might  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  were  found  cul- 
pable. **  The  loss  of  Badajoz,"  he 
said,  **  was  a  calamity  of  the  greatest 
importance  at  this  time  :  it  facilitated 
to  the  enemy  a  free  communication  with 
CastiUe  and  Andalusia,  gave  them  an 
entrance  into  Alentejo,  and  means  for 
besieging  Elvas :  it  would  also  enable 
them  to  support  Massena ;  so  that  this 
fatal  calamity  might  draw  after  it  the 
conquest  of  Portugal."  Sr.  Calatrava 
proposed  that  it  shpuld  also  be  explain- 
ed why  SQ  considerable  a  division  had 
been  shut  up  in  Oliven^a,  ^and  no  at- 
tempt made  to  succour  it.  "  My  me- 
lancholy predictions  concerning  Extre- 
madura,"  said  he,  **  have  been  verified. 
The  chiefs  of  the  army  of  the  left,  instead 
of  defending  that  province  and  preser- 
ving the  capital,  have  at  length  ended 
in  losing  army,  province,  and  capital. 
Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  governor,  after  having  himself 
votedforcontinuingthedefence,  should 
immediately  have  capitulated,  without 
sustaining  an  assault,-; — a  contradiction 
which  can  no  otherwise  be  explained, 
(hfip  by  supposing  that  the  vote  was 


given  insincerely."  Sr.  Calatrava  con- 
eluded  by  proposing,  that  notwith- 
standing the  conduct  of  the  governor, 
the  cortes  should  make  the  most  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  heroic  inha- 
bitants of  that  place,  and  the  brave 
farrison. — Sr.  Del  Monte  said,  it 
ad  been  remarked  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  was  followed 
always  by  the  surrender  of  a  place  be- 
sieged. This,  he  properly  observed, 
was  a  position  not  less  perilous  to  get 
abroad,  than  it  was  falsaiin  itself.— 
Another  member,  Sr.  Duenas,  with 
honourable  and  indignant  feehng,  de- 
manded, that  when  the  capitulation  of 
Badajoz,  and  the  vote  of  the  council 
of  war  were  published,  there  should 
be  added  to  it  a  statement  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Gerona  when  that  city  was 
surrendered.  **  At  Badajoz,"  said  he, 
**  nothing  has  been  alleged  for  sur« 
Irendering,  but  that  there  was  an  open 
breach  ;  nothing  was  said  of  want-~ 
nothing  of  sickness,  nor  of  any  one  of 
those  causes  which  might  have  justi- 
fied thq  surrender.  Let  then  the  sol- 
diers and  the  nation  contrast  with  this 
the  conduct  of  Gerona  I  Months  be- 
fore that  city  was  yielded,  there  was 
not  merely  an  open  breach,  but  the 
walls  were  destroyed  ;•— the  scarcity 
was  sucha  that  boiled  wheat  was  some- 
times the  only  food ;  and  for  the  sick, 
a  morsel  of  ass-flesh,  when  that  was  t6 
be  had.  In  this  state  the  hero  of  Ge- 
rona ordered,  that  no  man,  on  pain  of 
death,  should  speak  of  capitulation* 
By  this  dreadful  path  did  they  make 
their  way  to  glory  and  immortality ! 
The  soldier  who  would  step  beyond 
the  common  sphere  has  here  what  to 
imitate.  If  Badajoz  had  resisted  only 
four  days  longer,  it  would  have  been 
relieved.** 

This  was  a  cutting  reflection.  But 
though  the  misconduct  of  Mendizabal 
and  Imaz  led  to  consequences  grievous- 
ly injurious  to  the  allies,  it  did  not  pro- 
duce all  tljie  e\i\  which  Sr.  j^iesco  ap^ 
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preheiided ;  and  that  its  evil  effects  did 
not  extend  thus  far,  was  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Portugueze  people,  by 
which  Lord  Wellington  was  seconded 
in  dl  his  views,  and  the  well^ombin- 
Ttd  plans  of  the  enemy  were  frustra- 
ted. Throughout  the  line  of  country 
which  the  French  occupied  in  Portu- 
gal, the  towns  of  Torres  Novas  and 
Thomar  were  the  only  places  where 
the  inhabitants  generally  remained  in 
their  housecG  and  they,  who  had  erro- 
neously chosen  this  as  the  least  of  two 
tvils,  found  that  the  invader  to  whom 
they  had  submitted  took  the  bread 
JFrom  them  and  their  children,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  began  to  take 
i^fuge  within  the  British  lines,  al- 
ihost  in  a  state  of  starving.  Within 
these  lines  there  were  many  thou- 
sand frigitives,  who  had  abandoned 
^vrty  thmg  5  and  severe  as  the  priva- 
tions were  to  which  they  were  redu- 
ced, they  had  ample  reason  to  rejoice 
iti  the  part  which  they  had  chosen. 
-For  there  was  no  famine  beyond  that 
line  of  separation ;  Lisbon,  notwith- 
standing this  influx  of  misery,  and  the 
^great  military  force  which  it  had  to 
subsist,  was  constantly  and  well  sup- 
plied, and  the  distress  which  was  en- 
dured for  food,  arose  merely  from  the 
want  of  means  to  purchase  what  was 
in  the  market.  This  was  relieved  by 
the  government,  and  by  the  religious 
houses,  which  now,  to  the  unequivocal 
good  of  the  community,  fed  the  poor. 
Private  charity  also  wzs  extensively 
excited,  and  among  the  British  offi- 
cers a  regular  weekly  subscription  was 
raised  for  this  purpose,  and  food  dis- 
tributed in  a  manner  which  will  be  long 
and  gratefully  remembered. 

Meantime  the  effective  part  of  the 
population  was  actively  employed, 
fevery  where  in  the  rear  of  the  en^ my 
parties  of  the  militia,  or  ordenanza, 
were  continually  harassing  the  invaders, 
cutting  off  their  communications,  and 
intercepting  their  supplies*    The  na- 


ture of  the  countrv  wa^  pecnliarif 
favonraUe  to  this  kind  of  warfare; 
LieuU-Colonel  Grant,  of  the  Loyai 
Lusitanian  Legion,  which  had  per* 
formed  such  signal  and  important  ser^ 
vices  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  tof* 
post  with  only  eighty  of  theordennnzt 
on  a  height  near  the  village  of  £nx«i> 
barda,  commanding  a  pass,  along  whick 
General  Foy,  then  returning  from 
France  to  jotn  Massena,  was  proceed- 
ing with  supplies,  and  an  escort  of 
3000  horse  and  foot.  For  two  faoors 
he  kept  up  a  fire  upon  them,  whick 
was  only  terminated  by  the  night,  and 
which  was  so  well  directed,  that  in  the 
space  of  four  leagues  907  of  the  enenff 
were  found  dead.  Small  parties  froin 
Abrantes  cut  off  not  fewer  than  1900  ia 
the  months  of  January  and  February, 
Even  from  the  enterprize  and  just 
vengeance  of  ii^ividualfl^  they  Buffer- 
ed considerable  loss.  There  was  « 
p^sant  from  the  neighbourhood  ti 
Thomar  of  prodigious  strength,  aad 
answerable  hardihood,  who  being  'dfe- 
prived  jof  his  former  peacefttl  occupa- 
tion, took  up  the  fit  one  of  killing  thb 
French,  that  he  might  live  by  spo^n^ 
them,  as  they  did  by  spiwhr^  otheis. 
This  man  killed  above  tfehty  of  tke 
enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the  moadi 
of  February,  and  took  about  fifty 
horses  and  mules  :  his  l^ooty  he  ctf  • 
ried  to  Abrantes  to  be  sold.  As  toB|r 
as  they  continued  in  the  country,  he 
carried  on  this  sort  of  single-handed 
war  on  his  own  account ;  and  became 
so  well  known  by  his  exploits,  that  the 
French  set  a  very  high  price  upon  bis 
head.  His  usual  place  of  abode  wis 
a  cave  in  the  mountains.  The  pcMr 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  parts  took 
shelter  near  him,  and  thought  and 
found  themselves  perfectly  secure  un- 
der his  protejction. 

While  this  incessant  warfare  was 
carrying  on,  not  only  upon  the  re* 
of  the  French,  but  upon  the  vei^ 
ground  which  their  position  occupied, 
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the  diseases  which  the  habits  of  a  sol* 
dier's  life  occasion^  and  those  which 
arose  from  unwholesome  and  insuiS^- 
oient  food,  were  doing  their  work 
an^ong  them.   The  loss  of  their  hospi- 
tal at  Coimbra  was  now  severely  felt, 
am4  sickness  thinned  their  ranks  faster 
tWn  the  sword.   Even  as  early  as  their 
PQmoval  to  Santarem,  the  villages  and 
quarters  which  they  left  were  strewed 
with  their  dead.   While  there  was  any 
ibod  in  the  country  which  they  com- 
i]^andedy  it  could  not  long  escape  the 
March  of  such  experienced  plunderers. 
^onot,  living  obtained  information  that 
there  were  British  stores  of  wine  and 
90m  at  Rip  Mayor,  went  himself,  with 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  part  of 
his  corps,  to  seize  it,  taking  two  hun- 
dred mules  to  carry  away  the  spoil. 
This  excursion  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him ;  the  detachment  which  occu- 
pied the  town  retired  before  the  very 
^i^erior  numbers  which  were  brought 
^g^rinst  it,   yet  as  they  retired  they 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  French  ca- 
valry to  aUack  them.     The  ene^ny 
^new  pur  horse  too  well  to  venture 
tightly  upon  this,  and  Junot  himself 
advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  retreating^ 
force.     A  soldier  of  the  German  hus- 
sars got^a  mark  at  him ;  he  fell,  and  was 
carried  spray  by  his  staff,  and  it  was  for 
some  time  beheved  that  he  was  killed. 
But  thpugh  this  ruffian  left  some  of  his 
Uood  upon  that  earth  which  had  so 
long  been  crying  for  it,  the  wound  was 
not  fatal;  the  ball  broke  the  lower 
part  of  his  nose,  and  lodged  between 
the  nose  and  the  cheek-bone ;  and  the 
Parisians  were  assured,  that  notwith- 
standing the  operation  which  it  was 
necessary  to  perform,  and  the  suffer- 
ings whiph  it  occasioned,  his  excellen- 
cy ,^ould  npt  be  dis^gured.     A  box 
ot  toMzes^  which  thi?  plunderer  de- 
signed as  a  present  for  Maria  Louisa^ 
was  interceded  by  a  party  of  the  Spa- 
nish arsn^  in  Ex^emadura,  and  tli^y^ 
with  ^  V^ri^  of  di»nt^res^e4aes8  whiq^ 


has  not  often  been  equalled,  giving  up 
all  claim  to  the  prize,  delivered  it  tq 
the  ffovemment.  These  were  not  times 
in  vmich  it  could  be  discovered  fcooi^ 
what  family  or  what  churches  they 
had  been  stolen  ;  and  the  Spanish  go* 
vernment  disposed  of  them  by  a  rafie^ 
and  appropriated  one  half  of  the  produce; 
to  the  patriots  in  the  province  of  Bur« 
gos,  the  other  to  those  of  La  Mancha. 
Tlie  case  contained  73  stones,  which 
were  valued  at  3250  dollars. 

The  most  impudent  falsehoods  con<" 
ceming  the  state  of  the  two  armie^ 
were  published  at  this  time  by  the 
French  government.  They  admitted 
that  the  labour  of  the  English^  anq 
above  all,  the  nature  of  the  groundf 
had  rendered  the  lines  of  Torref  Vedras 
a  strong  position ;  but  they  affirmed^ 
<<  that  JLisbon  was  a  prey  to  the  mos( 
dreadful  famine,  while  the  French  wen 
aniply  supplied;  that  Silveira  an4 
Trant  had  been  destroyed  i  that  not  ^ 
day  passed  in  which  English  deserters 
did  not  arrive  in  their  camp  ;  Germany 
and  Portueueze  were  not  accoante4 
as  such ;  they  only  returned  to  their 
duty  in  joining  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
The  discontent  of  the  Portugueze  waf 
at  its  height ;''  and  well  it  might  hav^ 
been,  if  what  General  Cls^iarefie  as- 
serted in  his  official  dispatch  had  been 
true,  that  Marshal  Beresford  had  or- 
dered every  inhabitant  to  be  shott 
without  other  form  or  process,  whp 
did  not  abandon  his  house  upon  th^ 
enemy's  approach  i 

These  representations  obtained  more 
credit  among  the  factions  in  England 
than  among  the  people  of  France ;  and, 
false  as  they  were,  the  various  sects  of 
opposition  would  long  have  persisted  ia 
beliering  them,  if  Massena  had  beea 
able  to  effect  his  junction  vrith  Soult 
and  enter  Alentejo.  The  mihtary  con- 
duct of  this  geineral  did  not  derogate 
from  his  high  reputation,  and  he  was 
enabled  long  to  keep  his  ground  by 
the  frugality  of  the  French  in  food,  and 
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their  skill  in  preparing  a  savoury  and 
wholesome  meal  trom  materials  which 
an  Englishman  would  Consider  as  re- 
fuse, or  swallow  in  a  state  of  wretched 
preparation ;  so  that  it  barely  suffices 
to  still  the  cravings,  without  satisfying 
the  wants  of  nature.  Owing  to  this 
excellence  in  his  troops,  and  the  stores 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  track  oc- 
cupied by  his  army  had  neglected  to 
remove,  he  retained  his  position  longer 
than  had  been  thought  possible  ;  but 
dll  means  at  length  were  exhausted, 
and  the  capture  of  a  convoy  of  biscuit, 
which  a  Spanish  guerilla  party  inter- 
cepted on  its  way  from  France,  cutting 
off  the  supply  on  which  he  had  depend- 
ed, compelled  him,  with  a  reluctance 
which  may  well  be  imagined  after  all 
his  boasts,  to  detennine  upon  measur- 
ing back  his  footsteps  towards  that 
frontier  which  he  had  passed  so  proud- 
ly, and  with  such  insolent  anticipation 
of  triumph. 

Th^  first  information  of  his  purpose 
came  through  a  channel  which  was  en- 
titled to  so  little  credit,  that  it  seems 
to  have  obtained  none.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  of  March,  a  Portugueze 
boy  was  apprehended  in  Abrantes  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ham8,s  tea, 
sugar,  and-  other  articles  of  provision, 
which  were  with  reason  suspected  to 
be  for  an  enemy,  because  the  boy  was 
not  ready  with  an  answer  when  he  was 
asked  for  whom  he  was  catering.  Be« 
ing  carried  befor  the  governor.  Gene- 
ral Lobo,  he  confesWd  that  he  was  a 
servant  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
one  of  the  French  regiments,  who  had 
sent  him  to  purchase  these  things,  be- 
cause the  army  was  about  to  return  to 
the  north  of  Portugal.  The  next  day, 
he  added,  Massena  would  review  the 
troops  on  the  south  of  the  Zezere  at 
Montalvo,  and  the  retreat  would  com- 
mence on  the  evening  of  the  fifth.  That 
a  boy  in  such  a  situation  should  have  ac« 
quired  this  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  pf  the  indis- 


cretion of  the  officer  from  whom  he 
must  have  obtained  it ;  fcJr  it  was  ve- 
rified in  all  its  parts. 

On  the  4th,  a  convent  in  Santarem 
,was  perceived  to  be  on  fire.  For  some 
days  the  enemy  had  been  sending  their 
heavy  Slrtillery  and  baggage,  with  the 
sick,  to  the  rear  General  Picton's  divi^ 
sion  moved  forward  on  the  rtiorning  of 
the  5th,  their  troops  having  withdrawn 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Mayor  J  and 
dn  that  evening  Lieut.  Claxton,  who 
commanded  the  gun -boats  which  were 
appointed  to  co-oferate  with  Marshal 
Beresford  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ta» 
gus,  perceived,  as  he  was  reconnoiter* 
ing  under  Santarem,  that  the  French 
were  departing.  Early  on  the  8th, 
our  light  division  entered  the  town  y 
and  when  it  was  seen  how  the  natural 
strength  of  this  position  had  been  im- 
proved by  all  the  resources  of  consum- 
mate science,  the  wisdom  of  the  British 
general,  in  waiting  till  time  and  hunger 
did  his  work,  became  conspicuous  even 
to  those  persons  who  had  hastily  cen- 
sured him  for  his  want  of  sufficient  en* 
terprize  and  activity.  Massena  was  no 
longer  the  fortunate  leader  who  could 
be  called  the  Favourite  of  Victory,  for 
he  had  here  been  opposed  to  a  leader 
as  skilful  as  himself  m  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  troops  better  than  his  own| 
treachery,  whicl>  had  done  much  for 
France  m  former  campaigns,  had  not 
been  found  in  Portugal,  and  popular 
feeling,  which  had  done  more,  was  here 
directed,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  vin- 
dictive justice,  against  the  most  unpro- 
voked, the  most  perfidious,  and  the 
most  cruel  of  invaders.  But  his  talents 
shad  never  been  more  eminently  shewn, 
and  it  is  said  that  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly exceed  the  skill  which  he  now 
displayed.  His  columns  moved  by 
angular  lines,  converging  to  a  poin^ 
upon  gaining  which  they  all  formed  in 
massj  and  then  continued  their  retreat) 
Ney,  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  co* 
Tering  their  rear,  while  Massena  so  di* 
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reeled  the  inarch  of  the  main  body  as 
to  be  always  ready  to  protect  the  rear- 
guard, which  whenever  it  was  hardly 
pret«^  tell  gradually  back,  and  then 
brought  its  pursuers  with  it  upon  the 
main  army,  waiting  in  mass,  and  in  the 
most  favourable  position  to  receive  it.* 
This  praise  is  due  to  the  French  army 
and  their  general ;  but  never  did  any 
general  or  any  army  insure  such  ever- 
Etsting  infamy  to  tnemselves  by  their 
outrages   and  abominations.       Their 
conduct.  Lord  Wellington  said,  was 
•*  marked  by  a  barb&rity  seldom  equal- 
kd  and  never  surpassed/'     Under  all 
circumstances,  he  might  have   said, 
Bcver  equalled.   For  these  things  were 
not  done  in  dark  ages,  nor  in  unci- 
^zed   countries,  nor  by  barbarous 
hordes,  like  the  armies  of  Timour  or 
Kadir  Shah,  or  of  the  ignorant  ty- 
rants of  Fez  or  Morocco  :  It  was  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, that  these  atrocities  were  commit- 
ted ;  and  the  French,  who  have  been 
among  the  most  cultivated,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  the  most  enHghtened,  and 
call  themsdves  the  most  amiable  of  na- 
tions,— the  French  were  the  people  who 
marked  their  track  by  cruelties  of  every 
kind  ;  by  tortures,  rape,  murder,  ha- 
Tock,  and  conflagration !  The  towns 
of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Pemis, 
with  the  villages  which  were  nearest  the 
British  lines,  suffered  least,  because  the 
enemy  wished  to  give  as  few  indications 
as  possible  of  their  intention  to  retreat. 
In  these  places  some  of  the  corps  had 
hadtheir  head-quarters  for  four  months, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
induced  to  remain  ;  these  people  had 
now  an  additional  proof  of  their  folly, 
in  supposing  that  any  honour  or  any 
humanity  were  to  be  found  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Buonaparte ;  the  French  sack- 
ed their  houses,  and  destroyed  as  many 
at  time  permitted  them  on  the  night 
•f  thdr  departure ;  and  when  their 


movements  could  no  longer  be  conceal-' 
ed,  they  burnt  every  town  and  vilk^ 
though  which  they  passed. 

The  most  venerable  structure  in  Por- 
tugal was  the  convent  of  Alcoba^a. 
Its  foundation  was  coeval  with  die 
monarchy.  It  was  the  burial  place  of 
the  kings  of  Portu^  for  many  gene« 
rations.  The  munificence  of  the  no- 
bles and  princes,  the  craft  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  industry  and  learning  of 
its  members  in  better  times,  had  con- 
tributed to  fill  this  splendid  pHe  witk 
treasures  of  every  kind.  Its  gorgeous 
vestments,  its  vessels  of  plate  and  gold* 
and  its  almost  matchless  jewelry,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  vul^;ar  j-^ 
the  devotee  and  the  philosopher  were 
equally  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
furniture  in  its  Relic-room ; — the  artist 
and  the  antiquarian  beheld  with  won- 
der and  delight  its  exquisite  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art ;  and  its  archived 
and  library  were  as  important  to  Por- 
tugueze  literature,  as  the  collections  of 
the  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  are  in  our 
own  country.  Orders  were  issued  from 
the  French  head-quarters  to  bum  this 
place ;  that  the  work  of  destrucdoB 
might  be  complete,  it  was  begun  im 
time,  and  the  mattock  and  hammer 
were  employed  to  destroy  what  the 
flames  would  have  spared.  The  French* 
who  at  this  very  time  inserted  an  aitt- 
cle  in  the  capitulation  of  Badajoz,  that 
no  stipulations  were  made  respecting 
religion  because  they  were  catholics 
hke  the  Spaniards,  mutilated  here  the 
crucifix  and  the  images  of  the  Virgin* 
as  if  they  studied  in  what  manner  they 
could  most  effectually  shock  and  insult 
the  feelings  of  the  Portugueze.  They 
cut  the  pictures  which  they  did  not 
bum;— -they  broke  open  tne  tombsu 
Those  of  Pedro  and  Ines  de  Castro 
were  covered  with  historical  sculp- 
tures :  Rich  as  England  is  in  remains 
of  this  kind,  we  have  none  of  equal 


*  Military  Chronicle,  Vol  II.  p.  405. 
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inttquity  which  could  be  compared 
with  them  for  beauty^  or  for  their  va* 
lue  to  the  antiquarian  ;  and  a  storv, 
banPy  lest  generally  known  througn- 
^ut  J^urope  than  th^  most  popular 
ps^fts  of  chsaical  hi^,toryy  had  in  an 
f  gpccial  planner  sanctified  these  monu- 
ments. These  therefore  were  mora 
especially  objects  of  French  malicei 
and  more  laborious  mischief  was  exert- 
ed in  destroying  them.  Fire  was  at 
length  put  to  the  monastery  in  many 
parts,  and  troops  set  round  it  to  pre- 
yent  the  people  from  making  any  efforts 
to  stop  t|ie  conflagration.  The  edifice 
C09tinued  burning  for  two-and*twenty 
days.  Two  of  the  Cistercian  brethren 
V«re  afterwards  appointed  commission- 
tra  to  fearch  the  ruins.  They  found 
fpme  bones  of  Queen  Urraca  and  part 
of  her  clpthefr;  the  body  of  Queen 
Beatrizy  in  a  ^ate  of  good  preserva- 
liont  and  that  of  Pedro,  Which  was 
ttiU  entir^y  with  the  skm  and  hair  up- 
ion  it,  A  few  fragments  only  of  Ines 
de  Cast^ro  could  be  found.  These  re* 
mains  were  deposited  once  more  in  the 
tombs,  and  the  monuments  repaired,  as 
fiEir  as  reparation  wa#  possible.  The  most 
valuable  pf  the  books  and  nianuscripts 
bad  happily  been  removed  in  time. 
'  Batsuha  was  a  structure  eaually  sa- 
pred,  and  more  beautiful.  Had  King 
Emanuel  completed  the  original  der 
aign,  it  would  haye  excelled  all  other 
Gothic  buildings ;  even  in  its  unfinish- 
fd  state,  it  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  it.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  spot  where  the  tent  of  .Joam  I. 
ftood  on  the  ni^rht  before  that  battle 
which,  for  the  mferiority  of  numbers 
on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  may  be 
compared  .with  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt,  and  which,  for  the  perma^i 
nent  importance  of  its  consequences,  is 
almost  unparalleled.  Here  Joam  was 
buried,  after  a  Jong  and  glorious  reign, 
upon  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  ;  and 
here  his  four  sons  were  buried  also, 
men  worthy  of  such  a  father }  on^  pf 
12  ~    " 


them,  that  Prince  Henry  whose  naoie 
i^  so  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  whose  grave,  it  might 
bave  been  thought,  would  have  been 
equally  respectra  by  all  civilized  na* 
tions.  The  monuments  of  these  four 
Infantes  and  of  their  parents  were  in  ^ 
state  of  correspondent  beauty  with  the 
temple  in  which  they  lay,  and  perfectly 
preserved.  They  were  broken  open 
by  the  French,  and  the  remains  of  th^ 
dead  taken  from  their  graves  to  be 
made  the  mockery  of  the9e  ru£fems, 
who  knocked  about  the  head  of  Joam 
I.  as  a  football,  and  left  the  body  in 
the  pulpit,  placed  in  the  attitude  of  on^ 
preaching.  The  French  speak  novf 
with  horror  of  the  havoc  which  their 
frantic  revolutionists  naade  at  St  Denys : 
the  similar  havoc  v^hich  their  armies 
committed  in  Portugal,  by  the  direct 
orders  of  Mas^ena,  a  marshal  and  prince 
of  the  Corsican's  empire,  has  never 
^et  been  acknowledged  in  France,  but 
It  will  remain  upon  record  as  long  as 
the  history  of  Buonaparte  shall  be  le? 
membered. 

Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Leyria.  The  whole  of  that  populotts 
and  flourishing  city  was  burnt.  Our 
li^t  troops  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
enemy;  but. Lord  Wellington  could 
not  coUect  a  sufficient  body  to  com. 
mence  an  operation  upon  tbenci  before 
the  11th,  when  Loi^n,  with  three 
corps,  and  Montbrun's  division  of  ca* 
valry  wene  leaving  a  position  in  front 
of  Pombal.  Having  burnt  the  town, 
they  attempted  to  hold  the  old  castle 
which  stands  upon  an  eminence  above 
the  Arunca ;  Uiey  were  driven  bom 
thence,  but  they  formed  in  a  positioa 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  town,  and 
our  troops  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
complete  the  dispositions  for  attack- 
ing them  while  it  was  day.  During 
the  night  they  retired,  and  their  rear 
took  up  a  strong  positioji  between 
Pombal  and  Redinha,  formerly  a  city, 
no.w  a  town,  but  bearing  rather  the 
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^pearance  of  a  deolyed  village.  They 
were  .posted  at  the  eod'  of.  a  defile  in 
front  of  the  tOHFO^  their  right  in.  a 
wood  upon  the  river  Adani^os^  their  left 
extending  to  some  heights  upon  the 
aame  stream,  ^hich  has  its  source  2d>oat 
two  miles  above  the  town. 
March  IS.  Thelightdivision^  under  Sir 
William  Erskine,  the  Por- 
tugueze  ca^adoreSy  under  Colonel  El- 
der, forming  part,  attacked  their  right ; 
and  Lord  Wellington,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  these  allies,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  seen  the  French 
infantry  driven .  from  a  wood  in  more 
gallant  style.  Our  troops  then  formed 
m  the  plain  beyond  the  defile  with 
great  celerity^  and  Sir  Brent  Spencer 
kd  them  against  th.e  heights,  from 
which  the  French  were  immediately 
driven.  Their  skill  was  conspicuous 
in  every  movement ;  no  local  advan- 
tage escaped  them.  Their  retreat  was 
by  a  narrow  bridge,  and  a  ford  dose  to 
k,  over  the  Adan^os ;  our  light  troops 
passed  with  them  in  pursuit,  but  they 
commanded  these  passages  with  can- 
Boo,  and  gained  time  to  form  again 
upon  the  nearest  heights,  before  troops 
enough  could  pass  over  to  make  a 
fresh  disp(^sition  for  attacking  them. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  dey  fell 
back  upon  their  main  body  at  Con- 
deixa. 

There  was  now  every  reason  to  fear 
that  Coimbra  would  share  the  fate  of 
Alcoba^a,  and  Leyria,  and  Pombal, 
and  that  the  enemy  getting  into  Up- 

S'  er  Beira  would  lay  waste  in  their 
estructive  course  a  track  of  country 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  from 
their  ravages.  The  closeness  of  Lord 
Wellington's  pursuit,  aided  by  acci- 
dent, which  had  hitherto  so  often  been 
unfavourable  to  him,  preserved  this 
beautiful  city.  The  French  first  shew- 
ed themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mondego  on  the  10th,  and  on  thel2th> 
the  day  when  their  rear-guard  was 
driven  trom  Redinha,  a  large  detach- 

VOL*  IV.    PART  I. 


ment  ranged  itself  there,  preparing 
to  re-establish  the  bridge.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  onlv  200  militia  in  the 
city,  and  that  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  governor.  Colonel  Trant,  ar- 
rived^ and  having  no  hope  of  making 
any  effectual  resistance,  gave  orders 
for  evacuating  it.  The  enemy,  suppo- 
sing that  his  whole  corps  was  collect- 
ed there,  sent  to  summon  the  place ;  a 
confident  answer  in^as  returned,  and  to 
the  infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants  they 
were  presently  seen  Xp  move  off  in  the 
direction  of  Miranda  de  Corvo.  Each 
party  had  held  a  language  which  it  was 
not  in  its  power  to  support  if  put  to 
the  proof,  and  it  proved  successful  on 
the  right  side,  for  the  pursuit  was  fol- 
lowed up  too  tlosely  to  allow  the  ene- 
my time  for  repairing  the  bridge.  Lord 
Wellington,  when  he  came  up  with 
the  main  body,  who  were  strongly 
posted  at  Condeixa,  two  leagues  south 
of  Coimbra^  to  his  great  joy  perceived 
that  they  were  sending  off  their  bag- 
^ge  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de  Murcel- 
k.  Immediately  he  inferred  that  Coim- 
bra was  safe,  and  marching  General 
Picton's  division  upon  then*  left  to- 
wards this  road,  which  was  now  the  only 
one  open  for  their  retreat,  they  were 
instantly  dislodged^  leaving  Cono^xa 
in  flames.  The  allies  then  communi- 
cated with  Coimbra ;  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  returning  from  their  fruitless 
bravado  against  that  important  city^ 
were  made  prisoners,  and  Trant  and 
the  militia,  who  had  lately  been  so 
little  able  to  defend  themselves  if  they 
had  been  seriously  attacked,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  acting  in  security  upon 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  the  al- 
lied army  prest  upon  their  rear. 

On  the  14*th  the  rear- guard  of  th^ 
French  were  driven  from  a  strong  po- 
sition at  Casal  Nova,  where  they  had 
encamped  the  preceding  night.  The 
whole  line  of  they-  retreat  was  full  of 
advantageous  positions,  of  which  they 
weU  knew  how  to  avail  themselves ; 
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but  he  who  pursued  them  wmt  also  a 
master  in  the  art  of  war.  Their  out- 
posts were  driren  in :  they  were  dis- 
lodged by  flank  movements  from  the 
posts  which  they  successively  took  in 
the  mountains,  and  were  flung  back 
with  considerable  loss  upon  the  main 
body  at  Miranda  do  Corvo,  where,  as 
usual,  it  was  well  posted  to  receive  and 
support  them,  fiere  Regnier,  who 
bad  taken  the  road  by  Thomar  and 
Espinhel,  effected  his  junction,  so  that 
the  whole  French  army  was  now  as- 
sembled in  one  solid  mass.  General 
Nightingale,  who  had  pursued  this  co- 
lumn, rejoined  the  British  army  also 
the  same  day  at  Espinhel :  and  as  it 
was  now  in  the  power  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  turn  their  position,  they 
abandoned  it  during  the  night. 

A  thick  fog  on  Uk  following  morn- 
ing gave  the  enemy  time,  and  favoured 
their  movements.  Some  deserters  came 
in,  who  said  that  they  were  destroying 
carriages,  baggage,  and  ammunition. 
About  nine  the  day  cleared  up,  and 
the  troops,  renewing  the  pursuit,  pass- 
ed through  the  smoking  ruins  of  Mi- 
randa do  Corvo.  Hitherto  they  had 
•nly  seen  proofs  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
enemy  along  the  roaul ;  they  now  be- 
gan to  see  proofs  of  his  distress ;  for 
£t>m  this  {Jace  the  road  was  strewed 
with  the  wreck  of  a  retreating  army, 
broken  carriages,  baggage,  carcasses 
of  men  and  beasts,  the  wounded  ami 
the  dying.  Amid  this  ^eral  havoc, 
nothing  was  more  shocking  than  the 
number  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules, 
which  the  French,  when  their  strength 
had  utterly  failed,  had  hamstrung,  and 
left  to  suner  a  protracted  and  misera- 
ble death.  To  have  killed  them  at 
once  would  have  been  mercy,  and 
mercy  was  a  virtue  which  Massena  and 
bis  ruffian  army  seemed  to  bave  for- 
sworn. Near  Condeixa  they  sent  out 
regular  parties  to  drive  into  the  camp 
all  females  above  ten  years  of  age,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  soldiers* 


Evcty  day  the  bolbs  of  Women  were 
seen  whom  they  had  murdmd.  la 
one  place^  some  friars  were  discovered 
impaled  by  the  throat  upon  the  sharp- 
ened branches  of  a  tree.  The  indigna- 
tion of  our  armv  was  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  men  ana  offico-aalike  exclaim- 
ed against  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
their  detestable  enemies.  «<  This,'* 
said  Lord  Wellington,  *<  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  promises  have  been  per- 
formed, and  the  assurances  have  been 
fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  comman« 
der^in-chief,  in  which  he  told  the  in- 
habitants of  Portugal,  that  he  was  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  them,  but, 
with  a  powerful  army  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  what  hai 
occurred  in  this  country  will  teadi 
the  people  of  this  and  of  other  nations, 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on 
such  promises  and  assurances  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  security  for  life,  or  for 
any  tlung  that  renders  life  vakraUe, 
except  in  decided  resistance  to  the 
enemy.*'-' 

The  retreating  army  had  no  provi- 
sions excepting  what  they  plnndeied 
on  the  spot,  and  could  carry  on  thdr 
backs,  and  live  cattk*  Our  troops 
suffered,  perhaps,  more  privations  m 
pursuing  them,  for  the  French  left  the 
country  as  a  desert  behind  tbem,  and 
the  commissariat  could  not  keep  i^ 
with  the  rapiditv  of  such  a  pursuit. 
The  dragoons  always  k^t  sight  of 
the  enemy  ;  they  were  constantly 
,  mounted  before  daybreak,  their  horses 
were  never  unsaddwd^  and  were  obli- 
ged to  carry  their  sustenance,  which. 
It  may  be  supposed,  was  sufficiently 
scanty.  In  the  midst  of  a  country 
where  the  people  regarded  them  not 
merely  as  allies^  but  m  friends,  bro- 
thers, and  defiverer8,-~that  people  had 
not  even  shelter  to  afford  them.  But 
they  reaped  an  abundant  reward  in  tbcf 
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tucceiw  of  their  geleraPs  well^oncm- 
ed  and  patient  plan  of  operation s,  in 
the  anticipated  applause  of  their  own 
countrymen,  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Portugueze,  and  in  that  feeling,  of  all 
others  the  happiest  which  can  fall  to 
a  soldier's  lot,  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  enemy  rendered  it  as  much 
a  moral  is  a  military  duty  to  labour 
for  his  destruction.  With  these  feel- 
ings they  attacked  them  wherever  they 
were  found.  Massena  had  taken  up  a 
formidable  position  on  the  bttle  river 
Ceira^  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Mondego  ;  one  whole  corps 
being  posted  as  an  advanced  guard 
in  front  of  Foz  de  Arouce,  on  the 
side  of  the  river.  Here  Lord  Wel- 
lington again  moved  his  divisions  up- 
on their  right  and  left,  and  attacked 
them  brifkly  in  front.  In  this  affair 
the  French  sustained  a  considerable 
loss,  which  was  much  encreased  by  a 
well-managed  movement  of  the  Eng- 
lish 95th.  That  regiment  perceived 
a  body  of  the  enemy  moving  off  in  two 
parallel  columns.  There  was  a  woody 
cover  between  them,  into  which  the 
95th  got,  the  fog  and  the  closing  even- 
ing enabling  them  to  do  this  unpercei- 
ved ;  from  thence  they  fired  on  both  * 
tides,  aiid  retiring  instantly  that  the 
fire  was  returned,  left  the  two  columns 
of  the  French  to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire 
upon  each  other  as  they  passed  the  co- 
ver. The  darkness  ot  the  night  en- 
creased  their  confusion  :  many  hun- 
dreds were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
river,-— a  mountain  stream  sworn  by 
the  rains, — and  it  is  said  that  one  co- 
lumn blew  up  the  bridge  while  the 
other  was  upon  it.  Much  baggage, 
and  some  ammunition  carriages,  here 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

Having  blown  up  the 
March  16.  bridge,  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard took  a  position  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  watch  the 
ford.  Lord  Welhngton's  army  was 
obliged  to  halt  the  whole  of  the  follow- 


ing day  for  supplies^  the  raunt  having 
rendered  bad  roads  almost  impassable. 
During  the  night,  the  French  moved 
off,  and  the  pursuers  forded  the  Ceira 
on  the  17th.  On  the  18th,  they  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Ponte  de  Macella  ; 
the  French,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
this  retreat,  made  their  marches  by 
night,  putting  their  troops  in  motioa 
a  few  hours  after  dusk,  had  retired 
over  this  bridge  and  destroyed  it,  using 
the  very  mines  which  the  British  had 
constructed  for  the  same  purpose,  on 
their  retreat  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
They  were  now  posted  in  force  on  the 
right  of  the  Alva.  Lord  Wellingtoa 
turned  their  left  by  the'Serra  de  Santa 
Quiteria,  and  manoeuvred  in  their 
front ;  this  compelled  them  to  retire 
upon  Mouta.  It  was  believed  that 
they  had  intended  to  remain  some  days 
in  the  position  from  which  ther  were 
thus  driven,  because  many  pnsoners 
were  taken  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
foraging  parties  toward  the  Mondeeo, 
and  ordered  to  return  to  the  Alva. 
The  British  troops  forded  the  river 
mid-deep,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  their  artillery  across.  On  the 
19th,  they  were  assembled  on  the  Serra 
de  Mouta,  the  enemy,  as  usual,  having 
retired  in  the  night.  From  this  place 
they  continued  their  retreat  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  Lord  Wellington 
continued  the  pursuit  with  the  cavalnr 
and  light  division  only  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Krskine,  supported  by  two  difi- 
sions  of  infantry,  and  by  the  militia 
on  the  right  of  the  Mondego.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  obliged  to 
halt,  till  the  supplies,  which  had  been 
sent  round  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Mondego,  should  arrive ;  this  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  for  nothing  could  be 
found  in  the  country 

Meantime,  the  militia  under  Trant 
and  Wilson,  and  Silveira's  force,  were 
indefatigable  in-harrassing  the  retreat- 
ing enemy.  The  peasants  also  did  not 
always  abandon  their  villages  to  the 
spoilers;  in  some  places  tliey  found 
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meaps  to  arm  themselves,  and  their  ap* 
pearance  deterred  the  enemy  fron^  ma- 
king their  intended  atUck,  the  pursu- 
ers being  so  near  at  hand ;  in  others 
they  entered  the  burning  villages  with 
the  foremost  of  the  aUied  army  in  time 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  There  is  a 
village  <:alled  Avo,  six-and  thirty  miles 
from  Coimbray  containing  in  its  parish 
about  130  houses.  The  ordinanzas 
of  that  district  were  collected  there, 
under  Antonio  de  Mello  Piuto  Car- 
dosoy  and  Francisco  Madeia  da  Costa, 
repelled  a  body  of  500  French  in  five 
different  attacks,  and  saved  the  village. 
The  little  tov«rn  of  Manteigas  was  less 
fortunate.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
joining country,  confiding  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place,  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  had  brought 
their  women  and  children  here,  and  their 
most  valuable  efft  cts ;  but  it  was  disco- 
veredi  and  in  spite  of  a  most  desperate 
defence,  the  town  was  stormed,  by  a 
force  as  superior  in  number  as  in  arms. 
General  Regnier,  and  his  officers,  car- 
ried  off  the  handsomest  women,  the 
rest  were  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  men 
as  brutal  as  their  leaders.— The  naked 
bodies  of  the  straggling  and  wounded, 
which  the  English  found  upon  the 
way,  shewed  well  what  vengeance  these 
most  injured  people  had  taken  upon 
their  unprovoked  and  inhuman  enemies. 
In  one  place  a  party  of  them  were  sur- 
prised  in  a  church  digging  the  dead 
out  of  their  graves  in  search  of  plun- 
der. 

Lord  Wellington  was  not  able  to 
proceed  till  the  26th,  when  he  advan- 
ced  to  Gouvea  halted  again  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  day  following  reached 
.  Celorico.  The  French  were  at  Guarda, 
which  they  occupied  in  strength,  and 
where  they  apparently  intended  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Between  Celorico  and 
that  city,  the  inhabitants  of  a  v»llage> 
men  and  women  alike,  were  found  dead 
or  dying  in  the  street,  their  ears  and 
ooses  cut  off,  and  otherwise  mangled 


in  a  manner  too  shockine  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  horror  and  indignation 
of  the  allies  were  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  this  dreadful  si^ht ;  the 
advanced  guard  came  up  with  some 
hundreds  of  the  guilty  troops,  whose 
retreat  had  been  impeded  by  the  pre- 
mature destruction  of  a  bridge,  and 
gave  them  as  little  quarter  as  they  de- 
served. 

Guarda  is  one  of  the  finest  military 
positions  in  Portugal ;  it  stands  upon 
a  plain  upon  the  Serra  de  Estrella 
(the  Mons  Herminius  of  the  Romans) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Zezere  and  the 
Mondego,  and  near  the  highest  part  of 
this  loity  range ;  its  site  it  said  to 
be  higher  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  Europe.  The  city  indeed  owes  its 
origin  to  this  commanding  situation^ 
having  grown  round  a  watch  tower 
(then  called  Guarda)  which  Eling 
Sancho  the  First  erected  there  in  the 
first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Lord  Wel- 
lington collected  his  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  in  the  front  of  Celoric6 
on  the  28th,  with  a  view  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  this  advantageous 
post.  The  following  day  he  moved 
forward  in  five  columns,  supported  by 
a  division  in  the  valley  of  the  Monde- 
go  {  the  miUtia  under  Trant  and  Wil- 
son covering  the  movement  at  Alver- 
ca  against  any  attempt  which  might 
have  been  made  against  it  on  that  side. 
So  well  were  the  movements  contrived, 
that  the  heads  of  the  different  columns 
made  their  appearance  on  the  heights 
almost  at  the  same  moment  y  Upon 
which  the  enemy,  without  firing  a 
shot,  retired  upon  Sabugal  on  the  Up- 
per Coa.  Here  they  took,  a  strong 
position,  their  right  at  Ruivina  guard- 
ing the  ford  of  Rapoula  dc  Coa,  with 
a  detachment  at  the  bridge  of  Ferre« 
reas ;  theit  left  was  at  Sabugal,  ^nd 
their  8th  corps  at  Alfayates.  The 
right  of  the  alhed  army  was  opposite 
Sabugal,  their  left  at  the  bridge  of 
Ferreriasy  and  Trant  and  Wilson  crost 
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the  Coa  below  Almeiday  to  threaten 
the  communication  of  that  place  with 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  with  the  enemy's 
army. 

The  riv^r  Coa  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
Xalma,   which  forms  a  part  of  the 

freat  Sierra  de  Gata  ;   and  entering 
Portugal  by  Folgozinho,  falls  into  the 
Douro  near  Vina  Nova  de  Foscoa. 
The  whole  of  it  8  course  is  through  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  countries  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  everywhere  difficult 
of  access.    Sabugal  stands  on  the  right 
bank.     This  town  was  founded  about 
the  year  1220,  by  King  Alonso  X. 
of  Leon,  who  named  it  from  the  num- 
ber of  elder- trees  (sabugos)  growing 
about  it.     It  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  its 
old  castle  still  remains  a  monument  of 
King  D  iniz,  the  remains  of  whose  mag- 
nificent works  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
whole  k  ingdom     The  enemy's  second 
corps  were  strongly  posted  with  their 
right  upon  a  height  immediately  above 
the  bridge  and  town,  and  their  left  ex- 
tending along  the  road  to  Alfayates, 
to  a  height  which  commanded  all  the 
approaches  to  Sabugal  from  the  fords 
above  the  town.   They  communicated 
by  Rendo  with  the  sixth  corps  at  Rui- 
vina.     It  was  only  on  the  left  above 
Sabugal  that  they  could  be  approach- 
ed 5  our  troops,  therefore,  were  put  in 
motion  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
April,  to  turn  them  in  this  direction, 
and  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
.  of  Sabugal.     The  light  division  and 
the  cavalry,  under  Sir  W.  Erskine  and 
Major  General  Slade,  were  to  cross  the 
Coa  by  two  separate  fords  updn  the 
right,  the  cavalry  upon  the  right  of 
the  light  division  ;  the  third  division, 
under  Miuor-General  Picton,  at  a  for<l 
on  the  leit  about  a  mile  above  Sabu- 
gal; the  fifth  division,  under  Major- Ge- 
neral Dunlop,  and  the  artillery  at  the 
bridge  of  Sabugal.   The  sixth  division 
remained  opposite  the  enemy's  corps  at 
Ruivina,  find  a  battilion  of  the  feyenth 


observed  their  detachment  at  the  bridge 
of  Ferrerias.  Col.  Beckwith's  brigade 
of  the  light  division  were  the  first  that 
crossed,  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
upon  their  right ;  the  riflemen  skir- 
mished ;  the  enemy's  picquets  fell 
back  from  the  river  as  they  advanced  : 
they  forded,  gained  the  opposite  height, 
formed  as  the  companies  arrived,  and 
moved  forward  under  a  heavy  fire.  At 
this  moment  so  thick  a  rain  came  on, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  thing 
before  them,  and  the  troops  pushing  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  picquets,  came  upon 
the  left  of  the  main  body,  which  it 
was  intended  they  should  turn.  The 
light  troops  were  drove  back  upon  the 
43d  regiment ;  and  Regnier,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  perceiving,  as  sooii 
as  the  atmosphere  cleared,  that  the 
body  which  had  advanced  was  not 
strong,  attacked  them  in  a  solid  co- 
lumn, supported  by  artillery  and  horse. 
The  allies  repulsed  them,  and  advanced  . 
in  pursuit  upon  the  position.  They 
found  a  strong  enclosure  in  the  front 
lined  with  a  battalion  ;  and  the  enemy 
forming  fresh  and  stronger  l)odies,  at- 
tacked them  with  the  hussars  on  the 
right,  and  a  fresh  column  on  the  left. 
Our  troops  retired,  took  post  behind 
a  wall,  formed  again  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape,  canistet',  and  musketry, 
again  repulsed  the  enemy,  again  advan- 
ced against  them,  and  took  from  them 
a  howitzer  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  battsuion,  that  was  formed  under 
cover  of  the  battalion  in  the  Stone  en- 
closure :  this  gun  had  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  allies.  They  had  advanced 
with  such  impetuosity  that  their  front 
was  somewhat  scattered :  a  fresh  co- 
lumn with  cavalry  attacked  them :  they 
retired  again  to  their  post,  where  the 
battalions  of  the'52d  and  the  1st  Ca- 
9adore8  joined  them :  these  troops  once 
more  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  Colonel 
Beckwith's  brigade,  with  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  52d,  again  advanced  upon 
them.  Another  coktomo^  the  ]f  reach 
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with  cavalry  charged,  their  right :  but 
they  took  post  in  the  stone  enclosure 
on  the  top  of  the  height,  from  whence 
thev  could  protect  the  howitzer  which 
had  been  won,  and  they  again'  drove 
bacjL  the  enemy.  Regnier  had  moved 
a  column  on  tneir  left  to  renew  the 
attack,  when  part  of  General  Picton's 
division  came  up  ;  the  head  of  General 
Dunlop's  column  forced  the  bridge  at 
the  same  timtf,  and  ascended  the  heights 
on  the  right  flank  ;  the  cavalry  appear- 
ed on  the  high  ground  in  rear  of  their 
left,  and  Regnier  then  retreated  across 
the  hills  towards  Rendo,  leaving  the 
howitzer  in  the  hands  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  so  gallantly  won ; 
about  200  dead  on  the  field,  and  six 
o£Gicer8  and  300  prisoners  Our  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  andprisoners,  amount- 
ed  to  161.  What  that  of  the  French 
was  in  wounded  is  not  ^known.  They 
retired  in  the  greatest  disorder,  cava! 
ry,  anillery,  infantry,  and  baggage,  all 
mixed.  A  fog  favoured  them,  other- 
wise a  good  account  would  havt-  b^'en 
given  of  half  their  corps  ;»-8o  G 'nera! 
Slackinnon  says,  in  his  journal,  a  man 
well  capable  of  judging,  and  incapable 
of  any  exaggeration.  Lord  Welling- 
ton described  this  action,  though  the 
unavoidable  accidents  of  weather  had 
8o  materially  interfered  with  the  ope- 
rations, and  impeded  their  success,  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  that  British 
troops  were  ev^er  engaged  in. 

Regnier  joined  the  sixth  corps  at 
.  Kendo  ;  for  it  had  broken  up  from  its 
position  at  Ruivina  as  soon  as  the  firing 
oeean  j  they  retreated  to  Alfayates, 
followed  by  our  cavalry ;  that  night 
they  continued  their  retreat^  and  enter* 
ed  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  fourth. 
And  on  the  eighth  the  last  of  Mass^- 
na's  army  crossed  the  Agueda,  not  a 
Frenchman  remaining  in  Portugal,  ex- 
cept the  ffanrison  of  Almeida,  which 
I«ord  Wellington  immediately  prepa-p 
"fed  to  blocksSe.  The  allies  took  up 
the  pontioQ  upon  the  Duas  Casaii 


which  General  Crawford  had  occupied 
with  th^  advanced  guard  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  having  their  advanced  posts  up- 
on Gallegos  and  the  Agueda.  Thus 
terminated  the  invasion  of  Portugal, 
in  which  Massena,  with  1 10,000  men, 
had  boasted  that  he  would  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  A  general  of 
the  highest  reputation,  and  of  abilities 
no  ways  inferior  to  his  celebrity,  at  the 
head  of  the  largest  force  which  France 
could  send  against  that  country,  was 
thus  in  all  his  plans  baifled  by  the 
equal  skill  of  the  British  general,  and 
in  every  engagement  beaten  by  the  su- 
perior courage  of  British  troops  Aq 
enemy  the  most  presumptuous  and  in- 
solent that  ever  disjgraced  the  profes- 
sion  of  arms,  the  most  cruel  that  ever 
outraged  human  nature,  had  b€?en  hum- 
bled and  exposed  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope ;— it  was  in  vain  for  the  French 
government  to  call  their  retreat  achange 
of  position, — however  they  might  dis- 
guise and  misrepresent  the  transactions 
jm  Portugal,  however  they  might  claim 
victories  where  they  had  sustained  de- 
feats, the  map  discovered  their  undenia- 
ble discomfiture  ;  and  the  smallest  king- 
dom ill  Europe,  a  kingdom  too  which 
long  misgovernmeut  had  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  state  of  disorga- 
nization, had,  by  the  help  of  England 
and  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  defied 
,and  defeated  that  tyrant  before  whom 
the  whole  continent  was  humbled. 
Russia  had  been  humbled  so  as  to  be- 
come the  ally  of  France,  to  co-operate 
in  her  barbarous  warfare  against  com- 
merce, and  to  recognize  her  atrocious 
usurpations ;  Prussia  had  been  beaten 
and  reduced  to  vassalage.  Austria 
was  still  more  degraded  by  being  com- 
pelled to  give  a  daughter  of  its  emperor 
^n  marriage  to  the  murderous  Corsicao» 
whose  crimes  that  emperor  himself  had 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  Poles  and 
Italians,  Dutch  and  Germans,  from 
every  part  of  divided  and  subjected  Ger« 
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many,  filled  up  the  armies  of  thii  bar- 
barian ;  and  the  Portugueze,  the  poor, 
degraded,  and  despised  Portugueze, 
the  vilified,  the  injured,  the  insulted 
Portugueze,  were  the  first  people  who 
drove  this  formidable  enemy  out  of 
their  country,  and  delivered  themselves 
from  the  yoke. 

While  Massena  was  retreating,  and 
before  the  inteUigence  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, a  debate  took  place  in  both 
houses,  upon  a  motion,  that  two  mil- 
lions should  be  granted  for  the  Por- 
tugueze troops  in  British  pay.  The 
opposition  did  not  let  pass  this  oppor- 
^  tunity  of  repeating  their 
March  18.  opinions  and  their  prophe- 
cies,— ^in  happy  hour!  Mr 
Ponsonby  said,  that  our  success  con- 
-sisted  in  having  lost  almost  the  whole 
of  Portugal,  and  having  our  army  hem- 
med in  between  Lisbon  and  Cartaxo  ; 
except  that  space  we  had  abandon-^ 
ed  all  Portugal.  Mr  Freemantle,  after 
a  panegyric  upon  Sir  John  Moore's  re- 
treat, ror  the  discipline  of  his  army 
among  other  things,  sjiid  that  the  pre- 
•entcampaign  left  Lord  Wellington  in- 
capable of  quitting  his  entrenchments, 
and  only  waiting  the  result  of  such 
movements  as  the  enemy  might  be  dis- 
posed to  make.  *^  It  rests  with  the 
enemy,"  said  he,  "  to  chuse  his  day, 
to  make  his  own  dispositions^  to  wait 
for  his  reinforcements,  to  chuse  whe- 
ther he  will  continue  to  blockade  you^ 
or  whether  he  will  give  you  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  contending  with  him  m 
the  field.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
publications  in  France,  he  will  decide 
upon  the  former,  and  in  this  he  will 
judge  wisely.  The  result  of  all  your 
victories,  of  all  your  expenditure  in 
men  and  money,  of  all  your  exertions, 
and  of  all  your  waste  of  the  military 
resources  of  this  country,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  your  army  at  Lisbon,  msu- 
lated  and  incapable  of  acting,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  the  enemy.  Your 
allies  in  every  other  part  of  Uie  penin- 


sula overwhelmed,  'and  only  manifest- 
ing partial  and  unav^ble  hostility  ; 
your,  own  resources  exhausted,  and 
your  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  to 
every  mind  which  is  not  blinded  by 
enthusiasm,  completely  annihilated. 
Such  is  the  result  of  a  system  found- 
ed upon  the  principle  of  attempting 
to  subdue  Buonaparte  by  the  force  of 
your  armies  on  the  continent.  Will 
any  man  say  that  this  has  been  a  wise 
system  ?  W  ill  any  man,  who  is  not  de- 
termined, under  any  circumstances,  to 
support  the  measures  of  a  weak  and 
misguided  government,  contend  that 
it  has  been  successful ;  that  it  has  an- 
swered either  the  promises  to  your 
allies,  or  the  hopes  to  your  country  ; 
that  it  has  either  contributed  to  their 
security  or  to  your  own  benefit  V* 

General  Tarleton  also  delivered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  we  had  lost  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  Except  the 
spot  between  Cartaxo  and  Lisbon; 
that  the  Portugueze  troops  had  never 
been  oS  any  actual  service ;  that  we 
could  not  maintain  ourselves  in  the 
country,  for  the  fatal  truth  must  at 
length  be  told ;  and  that  when  our 
army  was  to  get  out  of  it,  he  was  afraid 
it  would  be  found  a  difficult  matter. 
Lord  GrenviUe,  in  the  Upper  House, 
spoke  to  the  saaie  purport,  affirming 
that  the  British  army  m  Portugal  did 
not  possess  more  of  the  country  than 
'the  ground  which  it  actually  occupied, 
and  that  while  we  were  vainly  draining 
our  own  resources,  and  hazarding  our 
best  means,  we  did  not  essentially  con- 
tribute to  help  or  save  Portugal.  He 
added,  that  it  was  because  he  had  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal  sincerely 
and  warmly  at  heart,  that  he  felt 
anxious  that  we  should  pause  in  this 
wild  and  mad  career  ot  thoughtless 
prodigality,  that  we  should  look  our 
own  situation  in  the  face,  and  learn 
the  necessity  of  economising  our  re* 
sources,  that  we  might  be  able  at 
a  period  more  favourable  than  the 
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present,  to  lend  to  the  cause  of  the  not-  Qnly  wholly   unavailing  to   our 

nations  of  the  peninsula,  pr  to  that  of  allies,  but   highly  injurioug  to  our.) 

any  other  country  similarly  situated,  selves. 

that  support  and  those  exertions  which.  Two  days  after  these  opinions  were 

when  roade  under  all  the  circumstances  delivered,  the  telegraph  announced  t!bq 

of  our  present  situation,  must  be  found  news  of  {ilass^na's  retreat.  / 
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•Jdoney  voted  in  Parliament  for  the  Relief  of  the  Portugueze,  Subscription  in 
Aid  of  it.  Proceedings  of  Ministers  after  the  Capture  ofBadajoz.  Campo 
Maj/or  taken  and  retaken.  Lord  Wellington  goes  to  Alentejo^  and  is  re* 
called  to  the  North  by  the  Netos  ofMassena's  Advance.  Battle  ofFuentes 
D'Onoro.  Battle  of  Albuhera.  Siege  ofBadajoz. '  Marmont  disperses  hu 
Army  after  having  succeeded  in  raising  the^  Siege. 


The  language  of  the  anarchists  upon 
this  occasion  was  as  characteristic  of 
their  feelings  as  of  their  want  of  fore- 
sighty  and  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can.  be  the  foundation  of  political 
wisdom.  When  the  first  news  of  Mas- 
8ena*8  retreat  arrived,  "  The  reader,'* 
said  they,  *•  need  not  be  warned  against 
extravagant  expectations,  for  such  ac- 
counts have  come  too  often  to  raise  en- 
thusiasm in  any  but  simpletons  and 
stock  jobbers,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  altering  the  opinion  which  we  have 
so  often  expressed,  that,  happen  what 
may  partially,  the  ultimate  loss  of  the 
peninsula  is  as  certain  as  ever  it  was, 
9nd  that  we  are  only  delaying  the  ca- 
^strophe  by  needless  proofs  of  a  va- 
lour, which  our  enemies  most  probably 
admire  much  more  than  our  allies. 
In  the  mean  time,  Spain  does  nothing, 
except  calumniate  and  kill  her  exiled 
patriots  ;  and  reasonable  people  have 
long  ceased  to  look  to  any  place  but 
^outh  America  for  the  resuscitation 
pf  Spanish  independence.'* 

When  it  was  known  beyond  all 
doubt  to  those  whose  belief  was  not 
influenced  by  their  wishes,  that  Mas- 
sena  was  in  full  retreat  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington pursuing  him,  **  These  re- 
treats and  pursuits,"  said  they,  ••  are 
yery  fine  things  fpr  tickling  the  ears. 


Most  probably  the  retreat  is,  as  usual^ 
an  alteration  of  position  ;  and  the  pur* 
suit  a  little  look-out  on  the  occasion, 
enlivened  by  the  seizure  of  a  few  un- 
fortunate stragglers."  At  the  disco- 
very that  this  change  of  position  was  . 
from  the  Zezere  to  the  A  gueda,— no- 
thing less  than  the  evacuation  of  Por- 
tugal, and  the  abandon ndent  of  an  at- 
tempt at  conquest,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  French  had  pledged 
themselves  by  their  boasts  and  tCeir 
proclamations, — the  anarchists  and  the 
despondents  were  neither  abashed  nor 
silenced.  ''  Buonaparte's  honour," 
they  said,  <<  was  pledged  to  effect  his 
projects  in  the  peninsula,  and  unfor- 
tunately his  power  was  as  monstrous 
as  his  ambition.  Massena  would  now 
throw  himself  upon  his  resources  both 
in  men  and  provisions  ;  he  was  remo- 
ving from  a  ravaged  and  desolate 
country,  to  one  comparatively  unin- 
jured and  fertile  ;  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
marked, that  whde  the  French  were 
falUng  back  upon  their  supplies  the 
allies  were  removing  from  their  own. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  could  Lord 
Wellington's  army  long  exist  on  the 
frontiers  ?  The  war  had  become  one  of 
supplies  and  expences ;  if  the  enemy 
could  establish  large  magazines  at  Al- 
pieida>  they  coul4  again  advance,  the 
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same  scenes  would  again  be  repeated, 
and  Lisbon  would  again  become  the 
point  of  defence.     The  result  must 
certainly  be  determined  by  the  success 
or  ill  success  of  the  French  in  Spain. 
If  Spain  falls,"  said  they,  *<  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  can  preserve  Por- 
tugal ;  and  that  Spain  will  fall,  is  al- 
most as  certain  as  that  her  people  are 
self-willed  and  superstitious,  her  no- 
bility divided  and  degraded,  and  her 
commanders  incapable,  arrogant,  or 
treacherous."     We  were,  moreover, 
warned  by  th«»c  sajwent  politicians,  to 
remember,  that  there  were  seven  mar- 
shals in  Spain  besides  generals,  with 
distinct  commands,  and  that  the  French 
having  retired  upon  their  resources,  had 
enly  abandoned  Portugal  for  the  sea- 
son, that  they  might  return  and  reap 
the  harvest  which  they  had  left  the 
natives  to  sow.     It  was  not  enou^ 
.  for  the  despondents  to  terrify  us  by 
thus  prognosticating  what  the  French 
would  do,  they  threw  out  alarminghints 
of  what  they  might  have  done.    «  If," 
■said  they,  *^  Massena  had  received 
adequate  reinforcements  from  France, 
'  the  positions  which  he  took  at  Guar- 
da  and  Almeida  would  have  drawn  the 
allies  into  a  most  dan  serous  ^predica- 
ment ;  and  let  us  imagine  what  might 
at  this  very  instant  ^be  the  perilous  si- 
tuation of  Lord  Wellington,  if  a  con- 
.  siderable  army  had  really  been  collect- 
ed tmder  Bes^eres  1" 

Happy  was  it  for  England,  happy 
was  it  for  the  peninsula,  for  Europe, 
>aiid  the  whole  civilized  wo^d,  that  the 
councils  of  this  country  were  not  di- 
rected by  men  who  would  have  verified 
their  own  pusillanimous  predictions, 
leaving  the  enemy  unresisted,  as  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  because 
they  believed  him  to  be  irresistible ! 
But  while  the  factious  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish press  was  thus  displaying  how  far 
it  was  possible  for  men  to  deaden  their 
hearts  against  all  generous,  all  noble 
ieelings^  the  Portuguese  govenunent 
3 


were  expressing  their  gratitude  to  Eng- 
land for  the  powerful  and  effectual  sup- 
port which  she  had  given  to  her  old  ally. 
They  addressed  the  people  in  language 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  telling  tbena 
that  their  day  of  elory  was  at  length, 
arrived,  that  they  had.passed  through, 
the  fiery' ordeal,  by  which  the  merits 
of  men  were  tried  and  purified  ;  that 
they  were  become  a  great  nation,  wor- 
thy of  theirher<Mcprotectors.  .  **  Hum- 
bling themselves,"  they  said,  **  before 
the  first  and  sovereign  Author  of  all . 
good,  they  rendered  thanks  to  their 
prince,  for  establishing,  inhis  wisdom^ 
the  basis  of  their  defence ;  to  his  Bri- 
tish majesty,  to  his  enlightened  minis- 
try, and  to  the  whole  British  nation^ 
in  whom  they  had  found  faithful  and 
hberal  allies,  the   most  constant  co- 
operation, and  that  honour,  probity^ 
and  steadiness  of  principle,  wtiich  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  the  British  cna- 
racter ;  to  the  illustrious  Wellington, 
whose  sagacity  and  consummate  mili- 
tary skill  had  been  so  eminendv  dis- 
played ;  to  the  zealous  and  indenitiga- 
ble  Beresford,  who  had  restored  disci- 
pline and  organization  to  the  Portu- 
gueze  troops ;  to  th^  generals  and  of« 
ficers,  and  their  comrades  in  arms^  who 
had  never  fought  that  they  did  not 
triumph ;  finally,  to  the  whole  Portu- 
gueze  people,  whose  loyalty,  patriot- 
rsm,  constancy,  and  humanity,  had 
been  so  gloriously  displayed,  during 
the  season  of  danger  and  of  suffering. 
A  nation,  possessed  of  such  qualities^ 
could  never  be  subdued,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  instead  of  disheartening, 
served  only  to  augment  its  enthusiasm^ 
and  to  make  it  feel  all  the  horrors  of 
the  slaveiT  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened."    «  Portugueze,"   said  they, 
**  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  invasion 
of  these  barbarians ;  the  yet  smoking 
remains  of  the  cottage  of  the  poor^  of 
the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  of  the  ceU 
of  the  religious,  of  the  hospital  which 
afforded  shelter  and  relfef  to  the  indt- 
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gent  and  infirm^  of  the  temples  dedi- 
cated   to   the  worship  of  the  Most 
High. ;  the  innocent  blood  of  so  many 
peaceful  citizens  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all^  agesy  with  which  those  heaps  of 
ruins  are  still  tinged;  the  insulta  of 
every  kind  heaped  upon  those  whom 
the  Vandals  did  not  deprive  of  life — 
insults  many  times  more  cruel  than 
death  itself ;  the  universal  devastation 
of  the  fields,  of  plantations,  of  cattle, 
md  of  the  instruments  of  agriculture ; 
the  robbery  and  destruction  of  every 
thin^  that  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of 
the  myaded  districts  possessed :— this 
atrocious  scene,  which  makes  humani- 
ty shudder,  affords  a  terrible  lesson, 
which  you  ought  deeply  to  engrave  in 
your  memory,  in  order  fully  to  know 
that  degenerate  nation,  who  retain  only 
the  figure  of  men,  and  who  in  eveiy 
respect  are  worse.  iAoLn  wild  beasts,  and 
more  blood-thirsty  than  tygers  or  lions. 
Wretched  are  they  who  trust  in  their 
deceitful  pronaises  1  Victims  of  a  fool- 
ish creduhty,  a  thousand  times  willthey 
vepenty  but  without  avail,  of  the  levity 
with  which  they  have  trusted  to  the 
promises  of  a  nation,  without  faith  and 
without  law ;  of  men  who  acknow- 
ledge neither  the  rights  of  humamty, 
lH>r  respect  the  sacred  tie  of  an  oath/' 
.They  jMToceeded  to  speak  with  be- 
coming feelii^  and  beconMng  pride  of 
the  manner  m  which  the  emigrants 
from  the  ravaged  provinces  had  been 
teceived  wherever  they  had  fled*  ^*The 
great  exjpence  of  subsisting  the  nuoi- 
berless  fugitives  at  Lisbon,  had  been 
supported,''  theysaid,  **  not  only  by  the 
resources  which  were  at  the  disposal 
of  government*  but  still  more  by  the  vo- 
lunury  donations  of  individuats,^mong 
whom  they  mentioned  with  p2u*ticuUr 
distinction,  the  British  subjects  in  Por- 
tugal.    It  remained  to  complete  the 
work,  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the 
fugitives  to  their  homes,  to  render  ha-^ 
bitable  the  towns  which  the  barbarians 
kad  left  Gotered  with  filth  and  unbu- 


ried  carcasses,  to  relieve  with  medicine, 
and  food  the  sick,  who  were  perishing 
for  want  of  such  assistance,  to  give 
life  to  agriculture,  by  supplying  the 
husbandman  with  seed  corn,  and  bread 
for  his  consumption  for  some  time,  and 
facilitating  his  means  of  purchasing 
cattle,  and  acquiring  the  instruments 
of  agriculture.  These,"  they  saidt 
**  were  the  constant  cares  of  the  go- 
verment,  these  were  their  duties  ;  but 
their  funds  were  not  even  sufficient  to 
provide  for  their  defence,  and  therefore 
they  called  upon  individuals  for  further 
aid." 

Lord  Wellington  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  as  soon  as  he  fell  back  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  had  represent- 
ed to  his  own  government  the  distress 
to  which  those  districts  must  be  redu* 
ced  through  which  the  enemy  past,— a 
distress  which  Portugal  had  no  means 
of  reheving.  **  Upon  former  occa- 
sions," he  said,  *^  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  and  of  London 
in  particular,  had  stept  forward  to  re- 
lieve foreign  nations,  whether  suf- 
fering under  the  calamities  inflicted  by 
Providence,  or  by  a  cruel  and  powerful 
enemy.  Portugal  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  experienced  this  proqf  of 
friendship  from  her  oldest  and  most 
faithful  ally:  but  never  was  there  a 
case  in  which  this  assistance  was  requi- 
red in  a  greater  degree  than  at  pre- 
fent,  whether  the  sufiterings  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  their  loyalty  and  patriotism^ 
and  their  attachment  to  England,  were 
considered.  I  declare,"  said  Lord 
WeUington,  **  that  I  have  scarcely 
known  an  instance  in  which  any  person 
in  Portugal,  of  any  order,  has  had  com- 
munication with  the  enemy,  inconsis- 
tent with  his  duty  to  his  own  sove- 
reign, or  with  the  orders  he  had  recei- 
ved. There  is  no  instance  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  town  or  village  having 
remained,  or  of  their  having  failed  to 
remove  what  might  be  useful  to  the 
CQemy,  when    they  had   sufficiently 
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early  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  go- 
vernment, or  of  mjrself,  that  they 
^ould  abandon  their  houses,  and  car* 
ry  away  their  property."  He  there- 
fore recommended  this  brave  and  suf- 
fering people  to  the  British  govern- 
inent,  and  the  British  people,  when- 
ever the  country  should  be  cleared  of 
hs  barbarous  invaders,  as  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that  it  would. 

That  hope  had  now  been  accom* 
plished:  his  Lttor  was  laid  before 
parliament,  and  a  message  from  the 
Prince  Regent  was  presented,  stating, 
"  That,  having  taken  into 
April  8.  consideration  the  severe  dis- 
tress to  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal had  been  exposed,  in  their  per- 
fons  and  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  that  country,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  wanton  and  savage 
barbarity  exercised  by  the  French  in 
their  recent  retreat,  which  could  not 
fail,*'  he  said,  "  to  affect  the  hearts  of 
all  persons  who  had  any  sense  of  reli- 
gion or  humanity,  he  desired  to  be 
enabled  to  afford  to  the  suffering  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty's  good  and  faithful 
ally,  such  speedy  and  effectual  relief 
as  might  be  suitable  to  this  interesting 
and  afflicting  occasion.**  According- 
ly a  grant  of  100,000/.  was  proposed ; 
Marquis  Wellesley  saying,  when  he 
moved  an  address  to  this  effect,  ^<  he 
hoped  he  had  not  lived  to  see  the  day, 
though  he  had  sometimes  been  surpri- 
•ed  by  hearing  something  like  it,  when 
It  should  be  said  that  ancient  faith,* 
long-  tried  attachment,  and  close  con- 
nection with  our  allies,  were  circum- 
stances to  be  discarded  from  our  con- 
iideration,  and  that  ther  should  be  sa- 
crificed and  abandonee  to  the  mere 
suggestions  and  calculations  of  a  cold 
poUcy.**  JEarl  Grosvenor  was  the 
only  person  who  demurred  at  this  mo- 
tion. *«  He  felt  considerable  difficul- 
ty in  acceding  to  it,"  he  said,  **  particu- 
larly when  he  considered  how  jnucb 


had  been  done  already  for  Portugal^ 
and  he  would  ask  whether  their  lord- 
ships wwe  really  prepared  to  take  the 
whole  burden  upon  themselves,  and 
exertipt  the  Portuguezfe  altogether 
from  the  charge  of  relieving  their  own 
countrymen  ?  It  was  a  priiitiple  aa 
applicable  to  public  as  to  private  af- 
fairs, that  you  should  be  just  to  your 
own  people  biffore  you  were  generous 
to  other  nations.**  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  Marqnis  of  Lansddwne  did 
himself  great  credit.  "  Whatever," 
he  said,  «*  might  have  been  his  opmion 
regarding  the  policy  of  our  military 
exertions  in  Portugal^  no  doubt  exist- 
ed in  his  mind,  that  tfie  efforts  made 
by  the  people  of  Portugal  eminently 
deserved  at  our  hands  the  aid  now  ask- 
ed, to  relieve  that  distress  into  which 
they  had  been  plunged  by  the  barba- 
rity of  the  enemy.  •  Whatever,  there- 
fore, might  have  been  his  opinion  of 
any  part  of  our  policy  in  Portugal,  or 
even  if  he  believed  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington would  be  again  compelled  to 
retreat,  still  he  w^d  vote  for  the 
present  motion,  convinced  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
in  Europe  highly  favourable  to  the 
British  character.  In  thlis  raising;the 
estimation  of  the  British  character,  by 
displayiag  its  beneficence,  its  genero- 
sity, and  its  humanity,  as  contrasted 
with  the  savage  barbarity  of  the  ene- 
my, the  most  beneficial  consequences 
must  result  with  a  vieW  to  the  great 
contest  we  were  maintaining  against 
that  enemy.  In  extending  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Portugil,  that  generosity  for 
which  they  might  look  through  Eu- 
rope and  the  world  in  vain,  "We  placed 
our  national  character  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  greatness  which  nothing  could  de- 
stroy. It  was  through  these  acts  that 
Europe  would  see  the  excellencies  of 
our  character,  and  its  eminent  superi- 
ority to  that  of  the  enemy.  Even  if 
our  army  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  and  we  should  be  unable  t# 
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'mthstand  there  tht  proglrsft  of  the 
eoemy,  still  this  act  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  consequen- 
ces ;  the  posterity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Portugal  would  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  aid  afforded  to  (heir  ancestors 
in* the  hour  of  their  distress;  and  would 
bail  the  British  character  with  a  cor- 
responding admiration.  For  these  rea- 
•ons,  the  address  should  have  his  hear- 
ty concurrence." 

,    Mr  Ponsonby  in  like  manner,  when 
the  vote  was  moved  in  the  Commons, 
declared,  *^  that  it  was  not  less  due  to 
the  spirit  of  Portugal,  than  to  the 
magnanimity  and  generosity  of  Great 
Britain  ;  that  it  was  as  consistent  with 
our  interest,  as  it  was  material  to  our 
honour.     The  only  regret,"  said  he, 
**  with  whirh  it  is  accompanied  on  my 
part,  proceeds  from  the  refl  ction,  that 
the  vast  expenditure  of  this  country 
should  render  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
vote  to  so  small  a  sum."     The  most 
notorious  writer  of  the  anarchist  fac- 
tion  touched  upon  this  subject  in  his 
journal,  in  a  strain  of  ridicule  as  feli- 
citous  as  his  predictions  concerning 
the  result  of  the  campaign  had  proved. 
He  sneered  at  the  unanimity  of  the 
grant,  and  at  its  amount,-—^'  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds !    when  it  was  not 
above  a  shilling  a  head  for  the  poor 
creatures,  not  enough  to  get  them  a 
single  quartern  loaf  each  !  There  can 
be  no  doubt,"  said  he,  *'  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  us,  the  poor  creatures 
would  Jiot  have  had  their  country  ra- 
vaged  in  the  manner  that  they  have. 
To  be  sure,  what  we  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  \^  2XL  for  their  good  ;  but, 
still,  they  ought  to  be  compensated  for 
their  losses,  because^  as  to  individuals^ 
at  any  rate,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  invited  us  to  their 
country.   We  went  to  Portugal  with- 
out  being  actually  sent  for  by  the 
people  at  large,  and,  therefore  I  am 
4ecidedly  for  their  being  compensated 
for  their  losses  and  sufferings  by  us* 


But  then  I  am  for  leaving  the  honouf 
of  relieving  the  Portugueze  to  those 
•noho  inert  for  the  war  in  Portugal,  Ta 
them  belongs  the  merit  of  making  and 
abettinff  the  war,  and  I  would  by  no 
means  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of 
paying  the  expences  of  it." 

Then,  calling  in  the  same  tone  of 
ridicule  for  meetings  andc.ontribution8» 
he  said,  "  it  was  time  to  begin^  for 
the  next  dispatches  might  tell  us  that 
the  Lord  Marshal  was  again  at  his  old 
work  of  drawing  Massena  after  him» 
and  it  would  be  very  convenient  for 
the  Portugueze  to  hear  of  our  charita- 
ble movements  before  that  took  place.** 
Thus  this  journalist  addressed  him* 
self  as  usual  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  perverting  their  judgement^ 
poisoning  their  feelings,  and  harden- 
ing their  hearts.  He  doubtless  expect* 
ed  such  meetings  to  be  held  as  little 
as  he  hoped  it.  But  the  liberality  of 
the  British  people  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed,  than  in  the 
subscriptions  which  were  made  on  thi» 
occasion.  About  80,000/  was  sub« 
scribed.  The  public  grant  was  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Portugueze  sufferers,  but  by  the  meana 
of  the  British  government ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  called  it  a  most  ample 
donation,  entirely  corresponding  with 
the  generosity  with  which  a  great  na- 
tion and  its  government  had  assisted 
Portugal.  Ihe  individual  proofs  oi 
beneficence  were  acknowledged  in  the 
most  honourable  manner;  the  prince 
issued  an  order,  that  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers should  be  printed  at  the  Royat 
Printing-of&ce,  copies  sent  to  the 
chambers  of  each  of  the  suffering  dis- 
tricts, where,  having  been  publicly  read 
after  mass,  they  should  be  laid  up  in 
the  CartorioSf  or  archives  of  the  re- 
spective districts }  the  original  list  was 
to  be  deposited  among  the  royal  ar- 
chives in  the  Torre  do  Tonibo  at  Lis- 
bon, "  that  the  humanity  of  the  one 
nation,"  said  the  prince,  "  and  the  gra- 
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titnde  of  the  other  may  be  attested  to 
future  generations.** 

Thousands,  who  must  otherwisehaTe 
perished,  lived  to  bless  the  British  for 
their  preservation,  while  the  curses  of 
the  whole  country  were  imprecated 
upon  Buonaparte,  and  the  army  which, 
in  obsequience  to  his  crimes,  had  entail- 
ed infamy  upon  the  name  of  France. 
The  cruelties  which  that  atrocious  ar- 
my had  perpetrated  upon  its  retreat, 
formed  but  a  little  part  of  the  evils 
which  they  inflicted  upon  Portugal ; 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  devasta- 
ted district,  they  who  perished  under 
the  hands  of  these  murderers  were  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  those  who  survi- 
ved.  Massena  had  maintained  his  po- 
sition as  long  as  any  food  could  be  lor^ 
ced  from  the  starving  inhabitants,  and 
multitudes  were  dying  of  hunger  be- 
fore he  broke  up.  This  ruffian  had 
formerly  declared,  that  if  he  could  land 
with  an  army  in  England,  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  conquer  it,  but 
he  would  reduce  it  to  a  desart ;  in 
Portugal,  it  was  proved,  that  out  of 
the  wickedness  of  his  heart  his  lips 
had  spoken,  and,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  disposition  of  his  master,  he, 
by  every  possible  means,  increased  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  mass  of  human 
tuffering.  The  famine  which  he  had 
wilfully  produced,  by  destroying  every 
thing  in  the  course  of  his  retreat,  and 
within  the  reach  of  his  power,  conti- 
nued to  depopulate  the  country  long 
after  it  was  delivered  from  its  enemies. 
Epidemic  diseases  were  produced  by 
want  of  food  and  of  clothes,  by  expo- 
sure and  by  wretchedness:  and  the  hos- 
pitals with  which  Portugal  abounds 
had  shared  the  general  destruction. 
Many  had  been  burnt,  others  had  been 
gutted,  the  resources  of  all  were  de- 
stroyed :  and  those  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  convents,  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  looked  for  aid,  and  from 
which  they  would  have  found  it,  were 
}tk  like  manner  totally  dilapidated.  The 


income  of  the  Bishop  of  Leyria  front 
forty  thousand  crowits  was  reduced  t<» 
forty,  and  others  had  suffered  in  a  like 
degree.  In  some  parts  of  the  country^ 
a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  dTsappear* 
ed ;  in  others  the  depopulation  amount* 
ed  to  a  third.  Whole  families  were 
found  dead  together.  The  most  shock* 
ing  sight  was  tnat  of  the  children  whoae 
parents  had  been  butchered,  and  who 
were  perishing  for  hunger.  Opposite 
the  house  in  which  Massena  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  near  Santarem,  were 
the  ruins  of  a  chureh,  into  which  a  num» 
ber  of  these  miserable  orphans  had  fled» 
that  they  might  lie  down  and  die. 
They  were  found  by  the  British  troops 
stretched  upon  straw  and  rubbish,  the 
dead  and  the  dying  together,  ,reduced 
to  skeletons  before  they  died !  When 
the  officer  wh6  describes  this  dreadful 
scene  in  his  journal  saw  them,  large 
pieces  of  bread,  which  our  soldiers  had 
given  these  poor  innocents,  were  lying 
before  many  who  were  incapable  of 
eating,  and  some  who  had  breathed 
their  last. 

The  first  thought  of  Lord  Welling* 
ton,  after  he  had  delivered  Portu- 
gal from  this  formidable  invasion,  was 
to  warn  the  Portugueze, 
that  the  danger  might  yet  jljrril  10. 
be  renewed.  "  Their  na- 
tion,'* he  said,  «  had  still  riches  lefit, 
which  the  tyrant  would  endeavour  to 
plunder :  they  were  happy  underabene- 
^  ficent  sovereign,  and  that  alone  would 
make  the  tyrant  exert  himself  to  de- 
stroy their  happiness  :  they  had  suc- 
cessf uUv  resisted  him,  and  therefore  he 
would  leave  no  possible  means  unem- 
ployed for  bringing  them  under  hia 
iron  yoke."  LokI  Wellington  appeal- 
ed to  all  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
three  successive  invasions  of  Junot^ 
Soult,  and  Massena,  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  the  French  army  had  not  been 
to  confiscate,  to  plunder,  and  to  cotp- 
mit  every  outrage,  which  their  barbar- 
ous and  atrocious  dispositions  could 
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drotet  and  whether  from  the  general) 
to  the  lowest  Boldier»  they  had  not  de» 
Hghted  in  the  practice  of  such  excesses* 
«  The  Portuffneze,"  he  said,  **  ooght 
not  to  rebx  their  preparations  for  de- 
oded  resistance.     Every  man  capable 
of  bearing  am^  ought  to  learn  the  use 
of  them  :  those  who,  by  their  age  or 
MXf  were  not  capable  of  taking  the 
fiddy  should  before  hand  look  out  for 
places  of  safety  where  they  might  re- 
tire in  time  of  need  :  they  niouUbury 
their  most  valuable  effects,  every  one 
ia  secret,  not  trusting  the  knowledj|;e 
ai  the  place  to  those  who  had  no  in- 
ttrest  in  concealing  it :  and  they  should 
take  means  for  ettectually  coneealing, 
or  destroying  the  food,  virhicht  in  case 
of  necesnty,  could  not  be  removed, 
U/'  said  Lord  Wellington,  «  theae 
measures  are  adopted,  hovTever  superi- 
or ia  nmx^r  the  force  may  be  which 
the  desire  of  plunder  and  of  vengeance 
mayindoee  toe  tyrant  to  send  again 
for  the  invasion  of  this  country^  the 
issue  will  be  certain,  and  the  ina^n- 
deuce  of  Portugal,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  mhabitants,  will  be  finally  esta- 
Uidbed,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 
present  generatkm.''    Having  issued 
this  prodamation,  and  made  airange- 
ments  for  the  blockade  of  Almeida, 
Lord  Wellington,  leaving  hi»  army  un- 
der Sir  Brent  Spencer,  took  advanuge 
of  the  temporary  inaction  of  the  ene- 
my to  go  into  Extremadura,  where  he 
had  previously  detached  a  considerable 
part  of  his  force  under  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  to  repair  the  mischief  which  the 
incapacity  of  Mendizabal  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  Imaz  had  occasioned. 

Mortier,  meantime,  not  failing  to 
pursue  to  the  utmost  the  advantage 
^vhich  that  misconduct  had  given 
him,  advanced  upon  Valencia  de  Al- 
cantara, Alburquerque,  and  Campo 
Mayor,  in  order  that  the  troops  which 
he  knew  would  be  sent  against  him 
from  Lisbon  might  be  deprived  of  these 
points  of  support.    The  first  of  these 


places  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance as  a  fordfess ;  it  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  seven  brass  guns,  being 
the  whole  of  its  artillery,  were  destroy- 
ed for  want  of  carriages.  Latour  Man- 
bonrg  went  against  Alburquerque;  its 
fortress,  a  century  ago,  had  been  called 
impregnable;  and  might  now  have 
made  some  defence,  relief  being  so  near 
at  hand  $  but,  according  tothe  French 
account,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy 
and  a  few  cannon-shot  sufficed  to  ter- 
rify the  gsmrison  ;  they  surrendered 
wnbout  resistance,  and  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  BadajoE  with  17  brass  guns 
ci  large  calibre.  The  Rrench  then 
razed  the  works.  While  these  de- 
tachments were  thus  successftdly  em- 
l^oyed,  Mortier  himself  opened  die 
trenches  before  CampoMayor :  this  for- 
tress resisted  better  than  its  CastiHan 
ncs^bours  had  done ;  a  battalion  of 
mihtia  incurred  some  disgrace  by  their 
conduct,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  go-  Marck  21  • 
vemor  was  excellent,  and 
the  place  hdd  out  eleven  days. 

The  fall  of  this  place  was  regretted* 
more  for  the  sake  of  its  gallant  defend- 
ers than  for  any  advantage  which  could 
accrue  to  the  enemy  from  their  con- 
quest. Marshal  Beresford,  moving  from 
the  nei^bourhood  of  Abrantes,  had 
been  joined  at  Portalegre  and  Arron- 
ches  by  General  Cole^s  division  ;  and 
having  rested  his  troops  after  their  long 
march,  moved  forward  on  the  25th  to- 
ward Campo  Mayor.  The  main  body 
of  the  French  army  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  Caya,  and  the  whole 
of  their  besieging  train  had  re-entered 
Badajoz.  Latour  Maubourg  was  left* 
with  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  three 
battalions  ofinfantry,  and  some  horse 
artillery,  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  allies.  This  force 
they  found  drawn  up  on  the  outside  of 
the  town.  Brigadier-General  Lone  was 
sent  to  turn  their  right,  and  he  ordered 
a  charge  to  be  made  by  two  squadrons 
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of  the  1  Stb  light  dragoons,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Head,  and  two  squa- 
drons  of  the  7th  l^ortugUeze  dragoons, 
Under  Colonel  Elder,  supported  by  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry.  From  Cam- 
po  Mayor  to  Badajoz  is  an  open  plain, 
without  tree  or.  bush  of  any  kind  $ 
over  this  ground  the  French  retreated 
as  rapidly  as  they  could,  skirmishing 
the  whole  way.  This  was  a  fine  dis« 
play  of  military  skill  and  individual 
courage  and  dexterity.  The  French 
manceuvred  admirably  ;  their  infantry 
formed  a  square,  and  sustained  three 
charges  without  breaking  ;  but  in  the 
individual  connict  of  the  horsemen,  the 
superiority  of  our  horses,  and  the 
swordmanship  of  our  men,  gave  the 
allies  a  decided  advantage.  A  corpo- 
ral of  the  13th  was  attacked  by  Colo- 
nel Chamorin,  a  very  distinguished  of- 
ficer, who  sallied  out  to  revenge  one 
of  his  men  whom  the  corporal  had  cut 
down.  Each  was  a  master  of  his  horse 
and  his  weapon,  and  both  displayed 
their  skill ;  but  at  length  the  corporal, 
striking  off  his  helmet  with  one  blow, 
cleft  his  head  down  to  the  nose  with 
another.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
between  five  and  six  hundred  ;  and  the 
siiccess  would  have  been  achieved  al- . 
most  without  any  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  alhes,  if  the  four  squadrons,  who 
began  the  attack  and  led  the  pur- 
suit, could  have  restrained  their  ar- 
dour. They  pushed  on  several  miles 
before  the  infantry,  and  followed  up  the 
enemy  with  such  eagerness  as  to  give 
them  the  superiority  of  numbers  j  some 
of  them  pushed  on  to  the  very  gate  of 
Badajoz,  and  were  made  prisoners  on 
the  bridge.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  ow- 
ing almost  wholly  to  their  imprudence, 
was  24?  killed,  70  wounded,  and  77 
prisoners.  The  next  morning  a  French 
captain  of  dragoons  came  with  a  trum- 
pet, demanding  permission  to  search 
the  field  for  his  coloneL  Several  of  our 
officers  went  out  with  him.  The  pea- 
sants had  stript  the  dead  during  the 


ni|rht ;  more  tlmn  six  hundred  naked 
bodies  were  lying  on  the  ground*  most- 
ly slain  with  sabre  wounds.  It  was 
long  before  they  could  find  Chamorin, 
lying  on  his  face  in  his  clotted  blood  ; 
as  soon  as  the  body  was  turned  up,  the 
French  captain  gave  a  sort  of  scream, 
sprung  otf  his  horse,  threw  off  his  bra- 
zen helmet,  and  kneeling  by  the  body, 
took  the  lifeless  hand,  and  kissed  it  re- 
peatedly with  a  passionate  grief  which 
affected  all  the  beholders. 

Marshal  Beresford  was  several  days 
before  he  could  complete  -bis  bridges 
over  the  Guadi^na :  he  crost  it  on  the 
sixth  of  April.  Mortier,  meantime, 
had  retired  toward  Llerena,  leavings 
a  competent  garrison  in  Badajoz  ;,  and 
about  Bve  hundred  men  in  Ohven9a, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  so  preposter- 
ously sacrificed  thousands.  Beres- 
ford left  General  Cole  to  reduce  this 
place,  while  he  adv.^nced  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  Extremadura,  before  he 
should  commence  his  operations  against 
Badajoz,  and  also  to  afford  protection 
to  Ballesteros,  who  was  clos^  pressed 
by  a  French  division  under  General 
Marencin,  and  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  Frexinal  successively  upon 
Xeres  de  losCaballeros  andSdvatierra* 
The  enemy  lost  160^  prisoners  in  an 
affair  of  cavalry  at  Los  Santos,  and 
then  retired  to  Guadancanal :  Maran- 
sin's  corps  also  repassed  the  Sierra,  and 
Beresford,  then  returning  to  prepare 
for  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  met  Lcnrd 
Wellington  at  Elvas.  Oliven^a  mean- 
time had  fallen,  but  the  accidents  of 
war  were  still  in  favour  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  bridge  which  Marshal  Beresford 
had  constructed  with  great  difiBculty 
over  the  Guadiana  by  Juramenha  was 
carried  away  by  the  floods>  and  front 
the,  same  cause  the  river  was  no  longer 
fordable  ;;  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  therefore  necessarily  delayed  till 
the  bridge  could  be  re-constructed,  or 
till  the  waters  should  have  fallen ;  and 
during  the  delay.  Lord  Welliogtcm 
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vm  recall^  to  tbe  north  by  tidiogs 
that  Massena,  having  recruited  and  re* 
inforced  hts  army»  was  beginning  to 
act  upon  the  offensive. 

Massena  had  been  able  to  maintain 
himself  so  long  in  Portugal^  to  feel 
himself  in  safety  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
of  ity  to  rest  tne  remains  of  his  army, 
mad  draw  reinforcements  from  Castille^ 
which  enabled  him  to  resume  offensive 
operaticMiSy^  because  no  asdstance  had 
been  denied  fron  the  active  and  hardy 
TOpuIation  of  Galicia*      D.  Nicolas 
Mfcihy  commanded  in  that  important 
province  ^  a  man  who,  by  every  species 
€if  misconduct  and  of  insolent  oppres- 
^ioiit  aggrieved  the  country,  while  he 
aufifered  Massena^s  depots  in  Old  Cas* 
tflle  and  Leon  to  be  protected  by  from 
five  to  six  thousand  men  dispersed  be« 
tween  Burgos  and  Ciudad  Kodrigo« 
Mass^na  received  great  annoyance  from 
I>«  Julian  Sanchezy  and  other  Guerilla 
parti^ybot  none  from  the  nominal  army 
m  Qalioia ;  the  people  cried  out  against 
their  unworthy commandeTywhoy  when 
he  had  filled  the  prisons  v^th  his  own 
coiBittymen»  seemed  to  think  no  other 
operations  vrere  necessary ;  and  Mahy* 
in  consequence  of  their  complaints,  w|m 
displaced.  But  though  his  misconduct 
in  this  command  had-  been  so  fltigratit 
as  to  occasion  a  strong  suspicion  thaf 
it  had  proceeded  fvom  something  worse 
thaa  inoiaacitTy  the  'Spanish  govern- 
mei^  onlSnued  to  employ  him  with  a 
blind  e9nfidciice  or  culpable  indulgence, 
of  w^h^  b^ore  the  close  of  the  year, 
diey  had  good. reason  to  repent. 

An  knbv:  in  Oalicia  would  have  pre- 
veated  the  imKasion  of  Portugal^  or  r^n- 
det^id  th^)cscape  of  the  invaders  impos- 
Able  $  bh(. titty  !relied  upon  the  mis- 
govermneHt  (rf  this  populous  and  im- 
portant ^vince,  and  received  no,  an* 
noyance  Whatever  from  that  qsiarter. 
Madsena^^  therefore,  having  collected 
withontintemiption  a  very  large  force 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  made  preparations 
f<^  relieving  Almeida ;  ourpicqUetsod 

TOL.  IV,  PAIT  I. 


the  little  river  Asava  were  attacked 
on  the  2Sd  of  April,  fifteen  days  only- 
after  the  last  of  the  enemy  had  effected 
their  retreat  into  Spain, — with  such  ce« 
leritv  are  the  operations  of  the  French 
conducted,  and  so  rapidly  do  they  sup- 
ply their  armies  with  equipments  a^<l 
reinforcements.     Upon  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  these  movements,  Lord  Wel- 
lington returned  to  the  expected  scene 
of  action.      His  army  was  cantonf^d 
along  the  DuasCasas,  and  on  the  so^JO* 
ces  ot  the  Azava,  two  mountain  streamy 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  aajd 
fall  into  the  Agueda  ;  the  light  di- 
vision was  at  Gafiegos  and  Espeja.  At 
.  day-break  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  main 
body  of  the  French  corps  eroded  the 
Agueda  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  pa^t 
the  Azava  that  evening,  our  t^oopf 
falling  back  as  they  advanced,  because 
the  enemy  was  very  superior  in  c^vaky^ 
and  our  horses,  from  hard  service  a^ 
wretched  fodder,   were   in   misen^e 
condition.    The  light  division  and  tkt 
horse  fell  back  upon  the  little  villagl 
of  Fuentes  d'OnOro,  on  the  Duas  Car 
sas ;  th^  Ist,  3d,  and  7th  divisions  weit 
collected  there :  Major-General  Ca^p* 
bell  w^tb  the  6th  observed  the  bridge 
over  the  Duas  Pontes  at  Almeida^  sai^ 
Sir  W.  Erskine  with  the  5th  thepaj^J 
aagjes  of  the  same  stream  at  Fort  Con- 
ception and  Aldea  do  Bispo .  Brigadief* 
General  Pack  meantime  with  hisjbii- 
gade,  and  the  queen's  regime^it  from 
Uie  $tK  division,  kept  the  blockade  o| 
Almeida,  and  that  able  ^nd  active  eihieC 
X).  Julian  Sanchezy  ready  on  aU  qqq^ 
sions  to  co-operate  tuvith  the  allies.  <^ 
Spain,  occupied  N^vedeaver  with' ^it 
party  of  horse  and  foot^-^men  mor# 
e?tperienced  in  desultory  warftre  th^ 
in  tegular  battle$,  but  of  tried  coun^ 
andpatriotism. 

The  British  pQ9ition  formed  »  line 
behind  the  brook  of  Onorp>  on  «  hOl 
whose  left  was  supported  by  Fort  Con- 
ception, and  on  that  side  was  difficult  of 
access ;  the  right,  which  was  more  ac-  * 
«' 
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cessibley  was  at  Navcdeaver,  and  the 
head-quarters  at  Villa  Fermosa.  A 
fine  line  of  battle  Massena  called  it ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  not  without  dan- 
|rer  to  the  tropp^  that  held  it,  for  they 
had  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Coa  behind 
them,  and  only  a  single  carriage  comr 
munication,  and  that  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult, by  the  little  town  of  Castello  Bom. 
This  communication,  therefore^  it  was 
his  plan  to  seize^  and  for  this  purpose, 
while  with  a  part  of  his  army  he  kept 
the  centre  of  the  allies  in  check,  he 
proceeded  in  force  against  their  right, 
and  attacked  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  which 
stands  partly  on  the  front  of  the  hill, 
and  is  hidden  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  They  bejfan  the  attack  in  the 
uternoon  ;  Lord  Wellington  instantly 
comprehended  the  plans  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  reinforced  the  village  as  oc- 
casion required  ;  the  enemy  had  at 
one  time  obtained  possession  of  part  of 
the  disputed  post ;  but  when  night 
put  a  stop  to  the  action,  they  had 
been  driven  out.  The  next  day,  Mas- 
sena employed  himself  m  making  dis- 
positions for  a  fresh  attack,  and  thought 
ne  had  found  an  accessible  ground  be- 
tween Navedeaver  and  F050  Velho. 
Lord  WeUington,  from  the  course  of 
his  reconnoisance,  divined  his  purpose, 
and  therefore  in  the  evening  moved 
the  7th  division  under  M^Hor-General 
Houston  to  protect,  if  possible,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Duas  Casaa  at  P090  Velho, 
where  the  French  intended  to  cross, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  possession  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro  in  that  direction,  and 
of  the  ground  behind  the  village. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  one  of 
the  enemy's  corps  appeared  in  two  co- 
lumns in  the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas, 
opposite  to  P090  Velho,  having  the 
whole  of  their  cavalry  on  the  left, 
under  General  Montbrun.  General 
Houston's  advanced  guard  vras  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  some  loss,  but  in 
l^ood  order:  The  French  being  thus 
f  stabUfhed  in  this  village,  their  cavalry 


turned  the  right  of  the  7th  difinoD, 
between  this  place,  and  Navedeater, 
from  whence  D.  Juiian  had  been  oblii 
ged  to  fall  back.  According  to  Mat. 
Sena's  account.  General  Montbrun  now 
charged  our  cavalry  in  columns,  with 
the  greatest  success,  overthrew  twenty 
squadrons  of  them  successively,  and 
drove  them  more  than  a  league  before 
him  I  but  we  know  from  Lord  Wei. 
ligton,  that  two  or  three  scjuadrons  of 
British  dragoons  met  the  charge  of 
Montbrun 's  advanced  guard,  drove 
them  back,  and  took  the  colonel  of  tbe 
ISthchasseursprisoner;  that  their  main 
body  was  checked  and  compeUed  to 
retire  by  the  fire  of  General  Houa- 
toun's  division,  and  thatthecharj[ewai 
repulsed.  The  Chasseurs  Bntaoni. 
ques,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Imu 
tace,  and  adeUchmentof  thcDukeof 
Brunswiel^'s  light  infantry,  distinffuish* 
ed  themselves  on  this  occasion.  Thej 
were  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  •oln^ 
what  concealed  by  a  rising  ground; 
Availing  themselvesof  this,  thcysuffer- 
ed  the  maih  body  of  the  cavalry  to 
come  in  a  line  w  ith  their  fixMjt,  and 
tfien  rising  up,  threw  in  a  well-direc^ 
ed  volley,  vf hich  checked  them,  m 
compelled  them  t;o  retire* 

Lord  Wellington  had  occupied  P050 
Velho  and  the  adjoining  ground,  io 
hopes  of  inaintainbg  the  commuwcat 
tion  across  the  Coa  by  Sabugal,J» 
well  as  providing  for  the  ^^^^ 
These  objects  were  now  incoinpatiWB 
with  each  other ;  placing  therefore  the 
light  division  in  reserve,  in  the  rear » 
the  ieft  of  the  1st,  he  ordered  the  7tt 
to  cross  the  river  Turori,.and  ^^P?7 
on  some  commanding  ground,  whics 
protected  the  right  flank  and  rear  ^ 
the  1st,  covered  the  comnmnicattoB 
with  the  Coa,  and  jjreventcd  thata 
the  enemy  with  Ahneida,  by  the  rowi 
between  the  Coa  and  the  Turoo.  1 « 
British  podtion  thus  extended  on  tnc 
high  ground  from  the  Turon  to  tw 
DuasCfsas.   Thc7thdivi|Monostw 
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left  of  the  Turon  covered  the  rear  of 
the  right,  which  was  formed  by  the  Ist 
division  in  two  lines.  Colonel  Ash- 
worth's  brigade,  in  two  lines,  was  in 
the  centre,  and  the  third  division  in  two 
lines  on  the  left.  Don  Julian's  infan- 
try joined  the  7th  in  Freineda,  and  he 
and  his  cavalry  were  sent  to  interrupt 
the  enemy's  communication  with  Ciu* 
dad  Rodrigo.  Fuentes  d'Onoro  was 
in  front  of  the  left.  Against  this 
place,  the  chief  efforts  of  the  French 
^ere  directed,  as  the  possession  of  it 
^^ould  have  given  them  the  advantage. 
It  was  many  times  won  and  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  day* ;  but  the  enemy  Were 
£nally  driven  tnrough  it  by  Colonel 
Mackinnon,  and  when  night  clos^» 
four  hundred  of  their  dead  were  lying 
in  the  village,  and  our  men  held  the 
post.  In  ms  official  dispatches,  Mas- 
Mna  claimed  a  victory,  and  said  that, 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantage,  he 
intended  to  approach  Almeida;  but 
he  had  gained  no  advantage  by  which 
to  profit.  Two  dajs  the  annies  remain- 
ed in  their  positions,  the  French  not 
chusing  to  repeat  an  attempt,  in  which 
they  had  been  so  severely  handled,  and 
Lord  Wellington,  from  the  inferiority 
of  his  numbers,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  his  cavalry,  not  chusing  to  risk  a 
general  action.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th,  Massena  began  to  retire,  and  r6- 
crossed  the  Agueda,  leaving  Almeida 
to  its  ^te,  thus  failing  entirely  in  the 
object  for  which  the  movement  had 
been  undertaken  and  the  battle  fought. 
Our  loss  on  both  days  an^ounted  to 
1S78  killed  and  wounded,  and  317 
prisoners.  That  of  the  French  was 
not  ascertained  ;  they  admitted  the 
loss  of  only  400;  we  estimated  it  at  a(a 
many  diousands  ;  that  it  must  have 
been  greater  than  ours  is  certain,  be- 
cause the  action  was  well  fought,  and 
they  were  defeated  under  circumstan- 
ces in  which  courage  decided  the  event. 
Massena's  general  orders,  which  he 
luid  issued  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  btfinie 


he  marched  upon  this  attempt  to  re- 
trieve his  superiority,  were  found  up- 
on some  of  the  de»l.  They  were  m 
these  words :  "  Soldiers  of  the  army  of 
,  Portugal,  after  six  months  of  glonout 
and  tranquil  operations,  you  have  re« 
turned  to  the  first  scene  of  your  tri- 
umphs ;  but  the  enemies  of  Napoleon 
the  Great  have  the  audacity  to  block- 
ade a  fortress  which  they  durst  not 
Previously  attempt  to  defend.  Sel- 
lers, if  your  valour  then  intimidated 
their  columns,  will  it  not  now  punish 
them  for  their  temerity  i  Wll  not  you 
bring  to  their  recollection,  that  you 
are  atill  the  same  >  brave  i^en  who 
drove  them  to  their  trenches  at  Lis- 
bon ?  Some  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
reinforcements  ftom..  his  majesty's 
guards,  conducted  bv  the  lAarsnal 
of  the  district,  astist  in  your  efforts 
and  your  duties.  Forget  not  that 
it  is  your  courage  whicn  must  main* 
tain  that  superiority  of  heroism  and  in- 
trepidity vmich  forms  the  subject  of 
the  admiration,  and  the  envy  qt  other 
nations.  Through  you  the  honour 
of  the  French  armies  will  sender  re- 
nowned the  hitherto  unknown  banks 
pf  the  Coa,  as  you  have  made  the  ri- 
vers of  Italy  and  of  the  North  to  be 
for  ever  memorable.  Soldiers,  a  vic- 
tory' is  necessary,  in  order  to  procure 
you  that  repose  which  the  equipment 
and  administration  of  the  regiments  re- 
quire. You  will  obtain  it ;  and  yott 
will  prepare  yourselves  in  the  leisure 
that  will  result  from  it  to  maroh  to 
new  triumphs." 

Defeated  in  the  field,  and  dissapoint- 
ed  in  his  hope  of  saving  Almeida, 
Massena  sent  orders  to  the  Governor 
General  Brenicr  to  blow  up  the  works, 
and  retire  with  the  garrison  upon  Bar- 
ba  de  Puerco.  Brenier  having  pre- 
viously received  instructions  from  ^s- 
sieres  and  from  Berdiier  to  prepare 
for  thus  evacuating  the  place,  shdidd 
it  be  necessary,  had  made  140  cavities 
ready  to  be  charged  before  the'end  of 
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April ;   but  knoi^ng  that  Massena 
would  make  every  effort  to  retain  pos- 
8688100  of  this  fortreaSf  wBich  was  the 
only  fruit  of  his  six  mbnths  campaij^n 
10  Portugal,  he  had  prepared  also  tor 
d  vigorous   defence,  hopin?  to  hold 
out  till  the  first  of  June      The  battle 
pf  Fuentes  d'Onoro  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes  ;— the  fifing  w>;8  heard  in  Al- 
meida, aiid  proved  that  it  was  a  serious 
action, .  anc    as    the   commtinication 
^hiph  hfe  evory  oioment  expected  did 
pot  arrive^  Brenier  could  not  doubt 
what  h»A  been  the  event.     Massena's 
orders  jreached  him  on  the  7th.     Im« 
Siediately  the  cavities. were  filled,  the 
balls  and  cartridges  thrown  into  the 
ditch,  and  the  artillery  destroyed  by 
discharging  cannon  into  the  mouths  of 
the  pieces.   Tw6  days  were  employed 
ID  this,  work,  ^ndon  the  morning  of  the 
10th  he  assembled  the  officers,  and 
having  read  to  them  his  instructions, 
told  tnem,  that  when  the  place  was 
bnce  destroyed,  the  intentions  of  their 
sovereign  would  be  perfectly  fulfilled ; 
that  that  single  object  ought  to  ani*- 
mate  them ;  that  they  were  French- 
inen,  and  ought  to  prove  to  the  uni- 
verse that  they  were  worthy  of  being 
9o.     They  continued  to  work  in  de- 
stroying stored  and  artillery,  and  com- 
pleating  the  ihines,  till  the  moment  of 
ibeir  departure,  and  at  ten  at  nighty 
all  being  assembled  with  the  greatest 
^nce.   General   Brenier  gave  as  a 
watch- word,  Buonaparte  and  Bayard, 
and  set  off,  he  says,  under  th^  auspices 
of  glory  and  honour.     In  coupling 
these  names  together,  he  seems  not  to 
have  felt  how  cutting  a  reproach  they 
conveyed  to  every  honourable  French- 
poan. 

-  About  one  the  mines  exploded,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  garrison  attack- 
ed the  picquets  which  observed  the 
place,  and  forced  their  way  through 
^hem.  They  marched  in  two  columns, 
fired  as  httle  as  possible,  and  passed 
between  the  bodies  of  troops  which 


had  been  posted  to  support  the  pic- 
quets. Brenier,  who  had  been  lonff 
preparing  for  this  attempt,  had  studied, 
the  grbund  so  well  that  he  would  not 
take  a  guide  i  a  ^ide,  he  thought^ 
would  only  make  him  hesitate  and  per- 
haps confuse  him  ;  the  moon  served  at 
his  compass,  the  different  brooks  and 
rivers  which  he  crossed  were  so  maa^ 
points  which  insured  his  dit^ecUon,  and 
he  placed  his  baggage  at  the  taH  of 
each  column,  in  (Met*  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  hire  to  occujiy  the  bnemj^ 
for  to  sate  it  he  well  knew  was  iii^>os* 
sible.  On  the  pa^l  of  the  blockading 
troops  there  ^as  Certainly  a  culpable 
negl^ence ;  for  as  the  garrison  had 
frequently  attacked  the  nearest  pic- 

2 nets,  and  fireid  cartn<>n  in  the  mght 
uring  the  whole  blockade,  but  more 
particulaHy  whife  Massena  v^as  be- 
tween the  Dua^  Casas  and  the  Azava* 
they  thought  this  attack  was  nothing 
moi£  than  one  of  the  ordinary  salli^ 
and  did  not  even  move  at  the  sound  dp 
■the  explosion,  till  its  cause  was  asco*- 
tained.  Brigadier-General  Pack  how- 
ever, who  was  at  Malpartida,  joined  the 
picquets  upon  the  first  alarm  with  hit 
wonted  alacrity,  and  continued  to  fol- 
low and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  as  a  guide 
for  the  march  of  the, other  troops^ 
The  4th  regiment,  which  was  ordered 
to  occupy  Barba  del  Puerco,  hissed 
4he  ¥ray,  and  to  this  Brenier  Was  chiefs 
ly  indebted  for  bis  escape.  Regnier 
was  at  the  bridge  of  San  Felices  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  there  he  effected  his 
junction,  having  lost,  in  this  hazardous 
Had  well^xecutedescape,  by  the  French 
official  account,  only  sijLty  men.  The 
falsehood  of  this  account  is  attributable 
to  the  system  of  the  French  povemmeDt 
more  than  to  Brenier  himself,  whoselosi 
was  at  least  tenfbld  what  was  there 
Stated.  Foi*  though  the  lure  of  the 
baggage  was  not  urown  out  in  vam, 
and  too  many  of  his  purmiers  st^t  or 
turned  aside  to  secure  their  booty  when 
the  Worses  and  mules  were  cast  looser 
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lie  was  {bUowedand  fired  uponby  Gene* 
tal  Pack's  party,  and  by  a  part  of  the 
S6th  regiment,  the  wnole  way  from 
Almeida  to  the  Agueda,  and  490  pri- 
soners were  brought  in ;  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  must  have  been 
proportionably  great. 

The  English  and  theii*  genefal  did  full 
justice  to  the  abilities  with  which  Bre- 
nier  performed .  his  difficult  attempt. 
Massena  made  use  of  it  to  colour  over 
liis  late  defeat,  and  represented  the  eva* 
euation  and  not  therelief  of  Almeida  as 
the  object  for  whidh  the  battle  of  Fuen- 
tes  d'Unoro  was  foughti  **  The  ope» 
jTition,"  he  said,  "  which  had  put  the 
army  in  motion  was  thus  terminated^'' 
Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to 
France  with  Generals  Ney,  Junot, 
and  Loison,  leatihg behind  them  names, 
which  will  long  be  execrated  in  For* 
tugal,  and  whidi  will  for  ever  be  infa- 
mous. Marmont,  who  in  the  Corsican's 
peerage  is  called  Duke  of  Ragusa,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command. 

The  army,  which  still  called  itself 
the  Army  of  Portugal,  went  into  its 
cantonments  upon  oie  Tormes ;  and 
Lord  Wetiington  set  out  for  the  south, 
fommoned  by  iht^igencefrom  Marshal 
Beresford  that  Souk,  notwithstanding 
ike  previous  rumours,  how  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  fortifying  Seville,  and  prepa- 
ring to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  An- 
daludia>  was  advancing  into  Extrema- 
dura.  These  tiding  reached  Lord 
Welh'ngton  on  the  mght  of  the  15th ; 
he  set  out  on  the  following  morning, 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  on  that  day  the 
expected  battle  was  fought^ 

When  the  British  commander  had 
Wen  recalled  from  Badajoz  to  secure 
the  recovery  of  Almeida,  Beresford, 
pursuant  to  his  instructions,  placed  his 
troops  at  Almendrdbjo,  Villa  Alva, 
Merida,  MontijoyandTalaveruela,  wait- 
ii^  till  the  Guadiana  should  fall  suffi- 
ciently for  him  to  re-establish  the  bridge* 
The  r  rench  tinder  Latour  Maubourg, 
when  they  had  beea  forced  to  reUre- 


from  Llerena,  fell  l>ack  to  Guadalca- 
nal ;  it  was  deemed  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  push  them  as  far  off  as  pos- 
sible during  the  intended  siege,  and  a 
combined  movement  of  Colonel  Col- 
borne,  Ballasteros,  and  the  Conde 
de  Penne  Villamur,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  army  in  E»- 
tremadura,to  which  Castanos  had  now 
been  appointed,  made  Latour  Mau- 
bourg retire  to  Constantino*  This 
service  having  been  successfully  per- 
formed, the  investment  of  Badajoz  ws» 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  May }  the 
heavy  artillery  was  brought  from  El- 
vas,  and  placed  in  the  batteries,  and 
the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigour 
on  both  sides,  till  on  the  night  of  th^ 
12th,  Marshal  Beresford  received  in^ 
telligence  that  Soultwith  15,000  mett 
had  left  Seville  on  the  10th,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  coming  to  Bada^ 
joz,  and  that  Latour  Maubout^  had  , 
returned  upon  Guadalcanal  and  Llere- 
na, and  forced  Penne  Villamur  to  retire* 
This  intelligence  came  from  the  Re- 
gent, General  Blake,  who  had  Ifft  Ca- 
diz to  take  advantage  of  the  success 
of  the  allies  in  Portugal.  As  this  ge- 
neral had  come  down  to  Fregenal,  and 
Ballasteros  from  Monasterio  had  push* 
ed  his  advances  within  a  league  of  Se- 
ville, Marshal  Beresford  thought  it 
possible  that  Soult's  movements  might 
merely  be  intended  to  make  them  re- 
tire, and  leave  him  undisturbed ;  but 
fresh  dispatches  in  the  middle  of  tl^ 
night  from  various  quarters  made  it 
beyond  aU  doubt  that  the  French  ge- 
neral was  rapidly  advancing,  and  aH 
that  had  been  done  towards  the  siege 
of  Badajoz  was  now  to  be  undone,  for 
it  was  thought  better  to  meet  and  give 
him  battle  with  all  the  force  that  coidd 
he  collected,  Spanish,  Portugueze,  and 
British,  than,  by  looking  at  two  object! 
at  once,  to  risk  the  loss  of  both^ 

The  labour  of  eight  precious  day9 
therefore  was  demohshed,  the  guns  ta- 
ken fnmi  (he  batteries,  aodr  csioded^ 
12 
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back  to  blow  up  the  stores  which  had 
jfiearly  been  completed.  In  this^  as 
in  everything  where  his  exertions  could 
extend,  the  Portugueze  governor  of 
Alentejo,  General  Leite,  afforded 
every  possible  assistance  by  his  zealous 
and  indefatigable  activity ;  General 
Golems  division*  and  about  2000  Spa- 
niards, were  left  to  cover  the  removal. 
Beresfordt  meantime,  met  General 
Blake  and  Castanos  at  Valverde  on  the 
14?th,  and  they  agreed  to  give  the  ene- 
tmr  battle.  Any  possible  jealousy 
which  might  have  arisen  concerning 
the  command  had  been  obviated  by  a 
previous  arrangement  between  Gene* 
ral  Castanos  and  Lord  Wellington, 
equally  honourable  to  the  liberaHty 
and  wisdom  of  both.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, in  a  written  memorial  concerning 
the  operations  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
•ued  in  Extremadura,  had  proposed 
that  whenever  different  corps  of  the 
allied  armies  should  be  united  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  the  general  who 
was  possessed  of  the  highest  military 
rank,  and  of  the  longest  standing, 
should  take  the  command  of  the  whole. 
This  would  have  given  the  command 
to  Castanos ;  but  he,  with  that  wise  and 
disinterested  spirit  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him,  proposed,  as  a  more 
equitable  arrangement,  that  the  gene- 
ral who  had  the  greatest  force  under 
bis  orders  should  have  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  that  the  others  should  be 
considered  as  auxiliaries.  Lord  Wel- 
lington perfectly  approved  of  the  al-  ' 
teration.  "  It  was  my  duty,"  said  he, 
**  in  a  point  so  delicate  as  that  of  the 
allied  troops  acting  in  concert,  to  sub- 
mit a  proposition  so  reasonable  in  itself 
as  to  obtain  universal  assent ;  but  it 
was  becoming  the  manly  understand- 
ing, candour,  and  knowledge  of  exist-, 
ing- circumstances  which  characterise' 
your  excellency  to  make  an  alteration 
in  it,  substituting  another  proposal 
better  calculated  to  please  those  of  the 
ajliei  who.hjive  most  to  lose  in  the  bat-. 


de,  for  which  we  must  prepare  our- 
sdves." 

Our  cavalry,  with  that  of  Castanos, 
under  the  Conde  de  Penne  Villamury 
falling  back  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
wasjoined  at  Santa  Martha  by  Gene- 
ral Blake's  cavalry.  The  British  and 
Portugueze  infantry,  except  the  divi- 
sion which  was  left  to  cover  the  re- 
moval of  the  stores  to«Elvas,  occupied 
a  position  in  front  of  Valverde  ;  but 
as  this,  though  stronger  than  any  which 
could  be  taken  up  elsewhere  in  this 
part  of  a  wide  and  open  country, 
would  have  left  Badajoz  entirely  open, 
Beresford  determinedf  to  take  Up  such 
as  he  could  get  directly  between  the 
city  and  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
assembled  his  force  on  the  15th  at  the 
village  of  Albuhera,' where  the  roads 
meet  which  lead  to  Badajoz  and  to 
Jurumenha  by  Valverde  and  OHvenza. 
A  Uttle  above  the  village  a  brook  call- 
ed Ferdia  falls  into  the  little  riTor 
Albuhera,  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Guadiana  ;  between  these  rivu- 
lets, and  beyond  them,  is  one  of  the 
open  and  scattered  woods  of  evergreen 
oak  which  are  common  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Albuhera  in  front  of  ^e  village.  The 
village  had  been  so  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  enemy,  that  there  was  not 
a  sinj^le  inhabitant  in  it,  nor  one  house 
with  a  roof  standing.  The  cavalry 
having  been  Ibrced  in  the  morning  to 
retire  from  Santa  Martha,  }oined  here, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  eaemy  appear-^ 
ed.  General  Blake's  corps  maJung  « 
forced  majch,  joined  in  the  nighty 
General  Cole  with  his  division,  and 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  D.  Carlos 
D'Espana,  not  till  the  foUowiiig morn- 
ing. The  15th  had  been  a  day  of 
heavy  rain,  and  both  these  divisions, 
from  forced  marches^  and  the  latter 
from  its  excessive  fatigue  in  diunantling 
the  Works  before  Badajoz,  were  not 
in  the  best  state  for  action^ 

The  whole  face  of  this  country  is 
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passable  every  where  for  horse  and 
loot ;  Beresford  formed  his  army  in  two 
■lines  nearly  parallel  to  the  Albuhera, 
and  on  the  ndge  of  the  gradual  ascent 
from  its  banks^  covering  the  roads  to 
Badajoz  and  Valverde ;  General  Blake's 
corps  was  on  the  right  in  two  lines  ; 
its  left  on  the  Valverde  road  joined  the 
right  of  Major-General  Stewart's  divi* 
sion»  the  left  of  which  reached  the  Ba- 
dajoz roady  and  there  Major-General 
Hamilton's  division  closed  the  left  of 
the  line.  General  Cole's  division,  with 
one  brigade  of  General  Hamilton's} 
formed  the  second  line.  The  allied 
force  consisted  of  8000  British*  7000 
Portugueze»  and  10,000  Spaniards ; 
hardly  two  thousand  of  these  were  ca- 
valry. Soult  had  drawn  troops  from 
the  armies  of  Victor  and  Sebastiani, 
and  left  Seville  with  16,000  men ;  La* 
tour  Maubourg  joined  him  with  five 
or  six  thousand ;  but  he  had  a  very 
superior  cavalry,  not  less  than  4000, 
and  his  artillery  also  was  superior.  He 
had  the  greater  advanuge  of  com- 
manding troops  who  were  all  in  the 
higkest  possible  state  of  discipline, 
and  whom  long  habits  had  formed  into 
one  army,  of  whatever  nation  the  troops 
were  composed,  whereas  the  alliedforce 
consisted  of  the  troops  of  three  differ- 
^t  nations ;  the  Portugueze  indeed 
disciplined  by  British  officers,  but 
^ne  third  of  the  army  not  understand- 
ing, or  understanding  imperfectly,  the 
language  of  the  other  two. 

Soult  did  not  know  that 
Jlfoy  16.  Blake  had  joined  during  the 
night,  and  thought  to  an- 
ticipate the  junction  by  attacking  the 
riffht  of  the  allies,  thus  throwing  nim-^ 
•dyf  upon  their  Une  of  communication, 
when  thepossession  of  the  rising  ground 
would  decide  the  battle.  At  eight 
in  the  momiag  his  troops  were  obser- 
ved in  motion  ;  his  cavalry  crossed  the 
Ferdia,  and  formed  under  cover  of  the 
.wood  in  the  fork  between  the  two 
rivuletSk'   A  strong  force  of  cavalry, 


with  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
then  marched  out  of  the  wood,  point- 
ing toward  the  front  of  the  allied  posi- 
tion, as  if  to  attack  the  rillage  and 
bridge  of  Albuhera  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  under  protection  of  that 
superior  cavalry  which  in  such  a  coun- 
try gave  them  command  of  the  field, 
their  infantry  filed  over  the  river  be- 
yond the  right  of  the  alHes.  TCheir  in- 
tention to  turn  the  allies  by  that  flank, 
and  cut  them  off  from  v  alverde,  was 
now  apparent;  upon  which  Marshal 
Beresford  ordered  General  Cole^s  divi- 
sion to  form  an  oblique  line  to  the  rear 
of  the  right,  with  his  own  right  thrown 
back,  and  requested  Blake  to  form  part 
of  his  first  line  and  all  his  second  to 
that  front.  • 

While  the  French  General  Godinot 
made  a  false  attack  upon  Albuhera, 
Soult,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  bore 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  allies* .  The 
attack  began  at  nine  o'clock  ;  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  came  on  about  the  same 
time,  as  favourable  to  the  l-'rench,  who 
had  formed  their  plan,  and  consequent- 
ly arranged  th^ir  movementis,  as  it  was 
disadvantageous  for  the  allies,  whose 
measures  were  to  be  adapted  to  meet 
those  of  the  enemy.  Alter  a  strong 
and  gallant  resistance,  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  from  the  heiehts,  and  the 
enemy  set  up  a  shout  of  tnumph  which 
was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other;  their  exultation  was  not 
without  good  cause,  for  the  heights 
which  they  had  gained  raked  and  en- 
tirely commanded  the  whole  position. 
The  Spaniards  to  a  man  displayed  the 
utmost  courage  ;  but  their  want  of  dis- 
cipline was  felt,  and  the  danger  of 
throwing  them  into  confusion  when- 
ever change  of  position  was  necessary  ; 
a  great  error  therefore  was  committed 
in  giring  them  that  precise  station  up- 
on which  the  fate  of  the  whole  army 
depended.  They  raUied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  turned  upon  the  enemy,  and 
withstood  them^  while  l.ieutenant-Coi' 
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lone!  Colbourne  brought  up  the  right 
brigade  of  General  Stewart's  division,  to 
endeavour  to  retake  the  ground  which 
had  been  lost.  Finding  that  they  could 
not  shake  the  enemy's  column  bv  their 
fire,  they  proceeded  to  attack  it  with 
the  bayonet ;  but  while  in  the  act  of 
charging,  they  were  themselves  sud- 
denly turned  and  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  a  body  of  Polish  lancers :  these  men 
carry  long  Ibices  with  a  red  flag^  sus- 
pended at  the  end,  which,  while  it  is 
to  carried  by  the  rider  as  to  prevent  his 
own  horse  from  seeing  any  other  object, 
frightens  those  horses  who  are  opposed 
to  them.  Never  was  any  charge,  more 
unexpected,  or  more  destructive ;  the 
rain,  which  thickened  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, partly  concealed  them  ;  and  those 
of  the  brigade  who  saw  them  approach- 
ing, mistook  them  for  Spanish  cavalry, 
and  therefore  did  not  fire.  A  tremen- 
dous slaughter  was  made  upon  the 
troops  who  were  thus  surprised  5  and 
the  loss  would  have  been  still  greater, 
if  these  Poles,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
advantage,  had  not  given  way  to  their 
ferocious  nature,  and  ridden  about  the 
field  to  spear  the  wounded.  The  three 
regiments  of  Colonel  Colbourne's  bri- 
grade  lost  their  colours  at  this  time  ; 
those  of  the  Buffs  were  recovered,  afiter 
dgnal  heroism  had  been  displayed  in 
their  defence.  Ensign  Thomas,  who 
bore  one  of  the  flags,  was  surrounded, 
and  asked  to  give  them  up.  Not  but 
with  my  life !  was  his  answer,  and  his 
life  was  the  instant  forfeit;  but  the 
standard  thus  taken  was  recovered,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  defended 
will  not  be  forgotten  when^it  is  borne 
again  to  battle.  Ensign  Walsh,  who 
carried  the  other  colour,  had  the  staff 
broken  in  his  hand  by  a  cannon-ball, 
and  fell  at  the  same  moment,  bein^  se- 
verely wounded  ;  but,  more  anxious 
about  his|)recious  charge  than  himsdff 
he  separated  the  flag  from  the  shatter- 
pa  staff)  and  secured  it  in  his  bosom> 


from  whence  he  produced  it  when  hi^ 
wotinds  were  dressed  after  the  battle. . 

The  Slst  regitaent,  being  the  Ub 
of  the  brigade,  was  the  only  dne  which 
escaped  this  charge,  and  it  kept  its 
ground  under  Major  L'Estrange.  The 
fate  of  the  day  was  at  this  time  worse 
than  doubtful,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
determined  and  devoted  courage  saved 
the  allies  from  a  defeat,  of  whick  the 
consequences  would  have  been  even 
more  deplorable  than  the  immediate 
daughter.  The  third  brigade  under 
Major  General  Houghton,  and  Gene^ 
ral  Cole's  division,  advanced  to  recover 
the  lost  heights,  their  officers  declaring 
that  they  would  win  the  field  or  die. 
Houghton  and  Sir  William  Myers  fellf 
each  leading  on  his  brigade.  The  fa- 
zilters  brigade,  and  the  Loyal  Lusita- 
nian  legion,  SOOO  when  they  advanced 
to  the  charge,  could  not  muster  one 
thousand  when  they  had  gained  the  ri- 
sing ground, — ^for  they  didgain  it  after' 
all  this  carnage ;  2000  men,  and  GO 
officers,  including  every  lieutenant-co- 
lonel, and  field  officer,  were  either  kill- 
ed or  woiAided.  But  the  ^enemy  in 
their  turn  suffered  greater  slaughter 
when  they  were  forced  down  into  the 
low  ground  toward  the  river  ;  our  mus- 
ketry and  shrapnells  then  mowed  thens 
down.  Soult's  great  superiority  of  ca- 
valry enabled  hun  effectually  to  cover 
his  retreat,  and  the  allies  therefore  con* 
tinted  themselves  with  driving  him 
across  the  Albuhera.  ,  The  attack  up- 
on the  village  was  continued  somewhat 
longer ;  but  the  enemy  were  never  abfe 
to  make  any  impression  there.  They^ 
retired  to  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  before  the  action,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  commenced  their  re- 
treat toward  Andalusia. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  murderotfr 
battles  of  modem  times. ->  The  British 
loss  consisted  of  nearly  900  killed,  273^ 
wounded,  544  missing;  the  Portu- 
guese, of  whom  o^ly  a  small  part  were 
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Vrought  into  action^loet  about  400 ;  the 
Spaniards  about  lOCO.  The  French 
left  2000  dead  on  the  field ;  about  1000 
Deere  made  prisoners ;  Generals  Werle 
and  Pepin  were  killed*  Soult,  in  his 
official  dispatchi  declared,  that  his  whole 
loss  amounted  only  to  '^SOO  men ;  but 
m  letter <from  General  Gazan  to  Souk 
iKras  intercepted^  wherein  he  stated  that 
lie  had  more  than  4000  wounded  under 
his  charge.  The  heat,  he  said,  would 
prove  very  injurious  to  them^  especially 
as  there  were  only  five  surgeons  to  at- 
tend them,  and  many  had  died  upon 
the  road.  This  letter  was  written 
'  three  days  after  the  action,  and  as  the 
bad  cases  die  in  numbers  in  the  course 
of  the  few  first  days,  and  the  mortality 
must  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
want  of  rest,  of  accommodation,  and 
of  surgical  aid,  it  was  inferred,  upon 
sufficient  grounds,  that  the  total  loss  of 
the  enemy  could  have  been  little  less 
than  9000  men.  Soult  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  to  our  officers  who  were 
made  prisoners,  that,in  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  service,  he  had  never  before 
teen  so  desperate  and  bloody  a  conflict. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  told  one  of  the 
officers  that  he  intended  to  exchange 
all  his  prisoners  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  that  therefore  they  had  better 
not  attempt  to  escape.  This  artifice, 
for  such  it  was,  prevented  many  from 
rejoining  their  victorious  brethren  while 
the  two  armies  were  near  each  other : 
many,  however,  escaped  during  the 
two  first  days,  and  so  many  afterwards, 
that  few  ultimately  remained  in  his 
hands.  About  SOO  were  put  into  a 
convent  which  had  been  converted  in- 
to a  prison :  they  undermined  the  wall, 
and  escaped  with  their  officers  at  their 
head.  The  peasantry  guided  them,  and 
iuppli^  them  with  food  on  their  way, 
and  they  rejoined  the  army  in  a  body 
on  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  battle. 
The  official  dispatch  of  the  French 
general  was,  as  usual^  felsified  for  the 
public  SouUt]ifii:e  ajB«enedi)ut^ha<* 


vinggained  the  height,  he  wat  smprited 
to  see  so  great  a  number  of  troops,  and 
that  he  then  first  learnt  from  a  prisoner 
how  Blake  with  9000  Spaniards  had 
effected  a  junction  during  the  night« 
This  discovery  made  him  resolve  not 
to  pursue  his  victory,  but  content  himi 
sell  with  keepin?  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  trom  toe  enemy,  and 
that  position  he  retained,  the  enemy^ 
after  the  carnage  which  was  made 
among  them  by  Latour  Maubourg 
and  the  Polish  lancers,  not  having 
dared  to  attack  him  again.  The  dis* 
patch,  however,  like  other  falsehood! 
of  the  same  kind,  carried  with  it  itv 
own  confutation  ;  for  it  stated  that 
the  allies  made  no  prisoners  except  two 
or  three  hundred  wounded,  who  were 
left  on  the  field ;  but  the  same  difl« 
patch  said,  that  the  French  kept  the 
^Id  for  two  days,  retaining  the  posi« 
tion  theyhad  won,— 'how  then  could  the 
wounded  who  were  left  upon  ihe  field 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  ? 
In  reality,  if  Soult  could  have  re« 
tained  the  heights,  the  allied  army  must 
Bot  only  have  been  defeated  but  de* 
stroyed :  his  superiority  in  cavalry^ 
which  proved  his  protection  in  retreat^ 
would  have  almost  ensured  their  destruc* 
tion— -in  a  country  where  cavalry  could 
act  to  such  ad  vantage,— where  they  had 
an  unfordable  river  in  the  rear,  and  the 
garrison  of  Badajoz  ready  to  sally  upon 
them  in  aid  of  their  victorious  country- 
men.  When  defeat  would  have  drawn  af« 
ter  it  such  consequences,  a  battle  ought 
not  to  have  been  risked ;  especially  as, 
in  order  to  fight  the  battle,  it  was  ne« 
cessary  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
To  have  continued  that  siege  without 
interruption  was  an  ol^ectfor  which, 

Eerhaps,  a  battle  ought  to  have  been 
azarded,  if  there  had  been  force  suffi- 
cient ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  done, 
Soult's  object  was  in  a  great  degree 
accomplished  before  the  action  com* 
menced,  and  a  barren  and  dearly-pur- 
ch98c4  Tictory  waa  the  only  reward  of 
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tlie  imminent  danger  tp  which  the  aU 
liea  had  been  exposed.  The  French 
bad  expected  so  surely  to  out-number 
the  alliesy  f  not  calculating  upon  the  ra- 
pidity witn  which  the  Spanish  troops 
«ffectedtheir  junction)  and  consequent- 
ly  to  overpower  them,  that  Philippon, 
the  grovemor  of  Badajo  z » had  prepared  a 
house  for  Souk's  reception,  and  given 
orders  for  an  illumination. 

Few  battles  have  ever  given  the  con- 
tending pqwers  so  high  an  opinion  of 
tach  other.  The  French  ^  are  said  to 
have  exhibited  the  highest  possible 
Jtate  of  discipline  on  that  day :  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than,  they  were 
in  all  their  movements ;  no^  general 
could  have  wished  for  more  excellent 
instruments,  and  no  soldiers  were  ever 
directed  by  more  consummate  skill, 
^is  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  incomparable  bravery  of  their 
opponents.  The  chief  loss  fell  upon 
the  Buffs  and  the  57th.  The  ftrst  of 
these  regiments  went  into  action  with 
24>  officers  and  750  rank  and  file ; — 
there  only  remained  five  officers  and 
thirty-four  men  to  draw  rations  on  the 
following  day.  Within  the  little  space 
where  the  stress  of  the  battle  lay,  not 
less  than  7000  men  were  found  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  the  rain  which  ran 
from  these  heights  literally  reddened 
the  rivulets  with  blood.  Our  dead  lay 
in  ranks  as  they  had  fought,  and  every 
wound  was  in  the  front.  A  captain  of 
the  57th,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
directed  his  men  to  lay  hi^  on  the  ground 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  thus 
continued  to  give  his  orders*  Marshal 
Beresford  saved  his  life  by  his  dexterity 
and  personal  strength  :  as  he  was  en- 
couraging his  trbops  after  the  charge 
of  the  Polij^h  lancers,  one  of  these  men 
attacked  him  ;  avoiding  the  thrust, 
he  seized  the  man  by  the  throat,  and 
threw  him  off  his. horse;  the  lancer 
^covered  from  his  fall  to  aim  a  second 
thrust  at  him,  but  at  the  very  moment 
was  «hot  by  one  of  the.  general's  ord^« 


lies.  Colonel  Sir  WiUkm  Myers, 
leading  on  that  brigade,  which  reco- 
vered the  fortune  of  the  field,  exclaim- 
ed it  would  be  a  glorious  day  for  the 
fuzileers;  In  ascending  the  ground 
his  horse  was  wounded  ;  another  was 
brought,  which  he  had  hardly  mount- 
ed, v^en  a  ball  struck  him  under  the 
hip,  and  past  upward  obliquely  through 
the  intestines.  He  did  not  fall,  and 
attempted  to  proceed ;  but  this  was 
impossible,  and  when  he  was  carried 
off  the  field,  he  seemed  to  forget  his 
own  sufferings  in  his  pride  at  beholding 
the  conduct  of  his  brave  companions. 
A  heavy  rain  was  falling,  there  was  no  * 
shelter  near,  and  Valverde,  where  it 
was  thought  proper  to  convey  him, 
was  ten  miles  distant.  He  would  ra- 
ther have  had  a  tent  erected  over  him  ; 
but  his  servants,  hoping  that  he  might 
recover,  insisted  upon  removing  him  to 
a  place  where  a  bed  might  be  procu- 
red. The  body  of  General  Houghton 
was  borne  past  him,  on  a  mule,  to  be 
interred  at  Elvas.  Upon  seeing  it.  Sir 
William  desired,  that  if  he  should  die 
they  would  bury  him  on  the  spot.  He 
lived,  however,  to  reach  Valverde,  and 
till  the  following  day.  When  his  dis- 
solution  drew  near,  he  desired  that  his 
ring  might  be  taken  to  his  sister,  and 
that  she  might  be  told  he  had  died 
like  a  soldier.  Six  of  his  own  mea 
bore  him  to  the  grave,  and  laid  him 
under  an  olive-tree  near  Valverde.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  monument  will 
be  placed  there  to  mark  the  spot. 

Blake,  Castanos,  Mendizabal,  Bal- 
lasteros,  Zayas,  and  Carios  d*  Espana, 
Vrere  all  in  the  field,  and  all  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  Blake  and  Castanos 
had  each  an  arm  grazed,  but  not  hurt* 
Espana  was  run  through  the  hand  by 
a  lance.  Ballasteros  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  his  men  by  taking  the  uni- 
form of  a  French  general  from  the 
ground,  and  holding  it  up,  exclaiming 
that  Soult  was  killed.  In  th^  heat  of 
the  action,  when  the  issue  of  the  battle 
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appeared  most  hopeless^  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  heard  exclaiming  to 
each  othery  What  will  the  Concise 
say  ? — ^thus  stimulating  themselves  to 
new  exertion  by  remembering  the  ho- 
nour or  dishonour  which  a  tree  press 
^^ould  bestow,  according  to  their  de- 
serts. Of  three  stand  of  colours  which 
were  taken  from  the  enemy,  one  was 
presented  to  the  cortes.  Sr.  Del 
monte  moved,  that  it  should  be  depo- 
€ited  in  some  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virc^n-Mother  the  patroness  of  the 
£»patBS  ;  but  Sr.  Garcia  Herreros  ob- 
^  served,  that  the  haU  in  which  they  met 
wonld,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
tes,  again  be  used  as  a  church,  and  it 
was  therefore  decreed  that  the  colours 
should  remain  there.  It  was  propo- 
sed also,  that  a  pillar  should  be  erect- 
^  in  the  plains  of  Albuhera,  and  that 
as  the  little  town  of  that  name  had 
been  entirely  destroyed,  it  should  be 
rebuilt  by  the  nation,  and  exempted 
from  all  rates  and  taxes  for  ten  years. 
The  main  body  of  the  French  retired 
upon  Lkrena,  having  their  rear-guard 
at  Usfigre,  where,  in  a  very  gallant  a£Fair 
of  cavalry,  about  150  of  their  horse 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  with- 
out loss  on  our  part,  though  they  had 
above  three  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
and  the  allies  not  more  than  half  that 
number*  By  this  time  the  Sd  and  7th 
divisions  arrived  from  the  frontier  of 
Beira,  and  Lord  Wellington  invested 
Badajozon  the  25th,  and  broke  ground 
four  days  .afterwards.  But  our  army 
had  no  experience  in  this  branch  c^ 
war ;  nor  was  there  even  a  corps  of  sap- 
pers and  miners  attached  to  it,  so  that 
all  those  preliminary  operations,  to 
which  men  may  be  trained  at  home  at 
leisure  and  in  perfect  safety,  were  here 
to  be  learnt  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy, 
«4io  was  as  perfect  in  all  the  arts  of 
defence  as  we  were  deficient  in  those 
of  attack.  On  the  part  of  the  besieeed, 
courage  and  the  high  sense  of  duty 
mili  supply  all  deficjiencei  of  seience 


and  outworks,— -this  had  been  {m)ved 
at  Zaragoza  and  Gerona :-— but  it  is 
one  thing  to  assail  stone  walls,  and  an- 
other to  defend  them,— andthe  braver 
the  assailants,  the  greater  and  the  more 
lamentable  must  be  their  loss,  if  the 
necessary  skill  be  wanting.  Lord  Wel- 
lington also  was  ill  supphed  with  artil- 
lery :  he  trusted  to  a  rortugueze  trais 
from  Elvas,  and  it  was  foand  insuffi- 
cient. On  the  6th  of  June,  a  breack 
had  been  made  in  Fort  St  Christoval ; 
it  was  assaulted  in  the  night,  and  whes 
our  troops  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
breach  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  mut- 
quetry  and  hand  ffrenBiits  from  the 
out-works,  and  of  shot  and  shells  from 
the  town,  they  found  that  the  enemy 
had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  scarp,— -and  that  even  aa 
escalade  was  impracticable.  On  the 
9th  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  the 
same  errors  were  repeated,  and  a  still 
heavier  loss  was  sustained.  In  the  first 
about  150  men  were  lost,  in  the  second 
above  SOa 

The  next  morning  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Soult  to  Marmont  waa 
brought  to  the  British  general,  dated 
the  5th,  and  saying  that  he  was  ready 
to  begin  his  march,  effect  a  junction^ 
and  complfcte  the  object  of  theu:  wishes* 
«  If  they  lost  no  time,"  he  said,  **  they 
should  reach  the  scene  of  action  before 
theEngli'sh  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
Badajoe  would  be  saved.''  By  other 
communications.  Lord  Wellington 
knew  that  Drouet's  corps  had  march- 
ed from  Toledo,  and  would  probably 
join  Marshal  Souk  that  very  day,  and 
that  Marmont  might  be  expected  at 
Merida  in  a  few  days :  for  this  gene<« 
ral,  after  having  patroled  o^  the  Gth. 
unto  Fuentes  d'Onoro  and  Navedea- 
ver,  as  a  reconnoisance,  and  to  cover  the 
march  of  a  convoy  to  Giudad  Rodrigo^ 
began  his  march  the  next. day  to  the 
south,  by  way  of  the  Puerto  de  Banot 
and  Placencia,  crossing  the  Tagus  at 
Almarai,  animportaotpointi  wher^  dkc 
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French  had  re-estahlished  the  bridge* 
and  covered  it  by  strong  batteries.  In 
consequence:  of  these  movements)  Lord 
Wellington  raised  the  siege  of  Bada* 
foZf  hoping,  however,  still  to  maintain 
the  blockade,  and  advanced  to  Albu- 
liera  on  the  13th.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, had  now  coUected  all  their  troops 
from  the  two  Castilles,  except  a  small 

Srrison  at  Madrid,  all  the  remains  of 
assena's  army,  and  all  their  force 
from  Andalusia,  except  what  was  suf- 
ficient &r  Sebastian!  and  Victor,  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  inactive  strength  in 
positions  where  long  experience  had 
shown  that  no  vigorous  attack  would  be 
made  upon  them.  Thus  they  brought 
together  a  greater  force  than  the  allies 
could  oppose  to  them ;  and  though 
Lord  Wellington  was  not  so  inferior 
in  numbers  as  to  have  felt  any  fear,  or 
even  doubt,  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
Battle,  the  relative  resources  of  the  al- 
lies ia  men,  as  those  resources  were 
then  managed,  were  not  such  that  they 
tould  afford  to  win  a  second  battle  c^ 
Albuhenu  The  blockade  therefore 
was  railed,  and  the  allies  recrossed  the 
Guadiana,  taking  up  a  line  within  the 
Fbrtugueze  frontier. 

Soiut  expressed  his  regret  that  a  ge*> 
aeral  action  had  not  been  brought  on» 
He  magnified  the  mefrit  of  the  defence 
of  Badagoz,  saying,  that  it  would  be 
eitcd  in  military  history  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  exploits  of  its 
kind ;  and  he  magnified  the  import* 
ance  of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies 
on  the  Guadiana,  calling  it  one  of  the 
most  marked«vents  of  the  war  in  Spaim 
This  general  had  a  more  than  common 
inlerest  in  blazoning  forth  a  success 
which,  though  certainly  in  itself  of 
considerable  importance,  was  by  no 
means  such  as  he  represented  it.  But  it 
covered  over  his  late  defeat.  «  Thus,*' 
said  he,  **  the  signal  victory  which  wat 
gained  at  Albuhera  has  been  ascertain* 
td  in  favour  bf  the  imperial  army  :  the 
main  object  which  1 1^  in  view  was 


then  accomplished^— that  of  making  s 
diversion  in  favour  of  Badajoz^  and 
enabling  that  fortress  to  prolong  itt 
resistance.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
battle  of  Albuhera  gained  us  at  least 
twenty  days,  during  which  we  were 
enabled  to  make  arrangements  for  brings 
ing  up  new  reinforcements,  and  the  ar» 
niy  of  Poctugal  was  able  to  take  part 
in  the  operations :  thus  the  second  ob« 
ject  which  I  had  in  view  in  making  my 
first  movement  has  been  also  accom«< 
plished,  and  the  troops  which  fought 
at  Albuhera  have  not  ceased  a  singled 
day  to^  act  upon  the  offensive  against 
the  enemy.''  Beyond  all  doubt  Mar* 
shal  Soult  is  one  of  the  ablest  generak 
ofliis  age  ;  his  operations  at  this  Umt 
were  ultimatdy  successful,  but  l^sear* 
nestness  to  prove  that  he  had  gained  a 
victory  at  Albuhera,  only  shows  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  defeat. 

The  French  government  were  high* 
ly  elated  with  an  advantage  which  came 
so  seasonably  after  the  various  disgraces 
which  the  French  arms  had  suffered  in 
the  peninsula.  **  The  Eng^i^»''  said 
they,  ^*  are  again  to  Iearn»  and  by  a 
mighty  thunderbolt,  (the  raising  of  the 
siege  f>£  Badajoz  is  a  presage  of  it) 
that  they  cannot  with  impunity  leave 
the  element  of  which  they  have  usurp* 
ed  the  empire."  The  English,  how* 
ever,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  heal* 
of  these  thunderbolts,  and  to  defy  the 
more  tangible  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
Soult  said  in  his  official  account,  *^  tbit 
they  appeared  to  have  given  up  Spatil 
entirely,  and  to  be  concentrating  them* 
selves  for  the  defence  of  Lii^on  t  they 
felt  their  inability  to  support  the  coa« 
test,  and  every  thing,'*  he  added,  ^<  in4 
duced  him  to  think  that  when  the  ar< 
my  of  reserve  should  have  arrived  upon 
Almeida,  they  would  &el  the  impossi* 
bility  even  of  maintaining  themselvet 
at  Lisbon."  This  araxy,  he  said»  had 
been  announced  to  him.  ^  While  the 
enem^  threw  out  these  boastful  anti* 
cipauonsy  Lord  WeUia^on  remai&ed 
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in  his  poshk>fi|  watcUng  their  move^ 
mentSy  and  perfectly  certain  that  they 
could  not  long  subsist  the  force  whicn 
they  Bad  brought  together.  His  line 
extended  from  Arronches  to  Jurumen- 
ha,  the  advanced  guard  being  at  Cam- 
po  Mayor :  the  French  were  upon  the 
Guadiana  from  Merida  to  Badajoz. 

Before  the  allies  retreated  across  the 
Guadiana,  a  plan  was  arranged  between 
General  Blake  and  Lord  Wellington, 
that  the  former  should  make  a  move- 
ment into  the  county  of  Niebla,  dis- 
tract  the  enemy's  attention  by  threat- 
ening their  rear,  and  take  advantage  of 
whatever  favourable  opportunity  this 
concentration  of  the   French  forces 
might   give  him.     Accordingly  the 
Spaniards  set  out  on  the  18th  from 
Junimenha,  and  on  the  22d  reached 
Mertola, — the  distance  is  about  110 
miles,— 4>ut  it  was  a  most  exhausting 
march  in  the  midst  of  summer,  through 
a  dry  country,  for  troops  nearly  half 
of  whom  were  barefoot,   and  who6e 
commissariat  was  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble state.     The  provisions  were  never 
sufficient  for  full  rations  to  be  given ; 
it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  supported 
fatigue  and  hunger  with  their  charac- 
teristic patience  ;  but  men  will  not 
continue  to  undergo  such  privations 
without  a  strong  hope  that  some  ade- 
quate success  will  recompense  them, 
and   Blake  had    unhappily   acquired 
the  character  of  being  an  unfortunate 
leader. 

From  Mertola,  he  embarked  his  ar- 
tillery f«r  Ayamonte.  The  horse  swam 
the  Guadiana,  the  men  crost  it  by  a 
temporary  bridge  of  boats,  and  aner 
resting  two  days  to  refresh  the  troops, 
he  marched  against  Nie*. 
June  SO.    bla.    Niebla  is  an  old  town, 
which  was  fallen  to  such  de- 
cay, that  its  population  at  this  time 
did  not  exceed  an  hundred  persons ; 
•    its  walls,  however,  were  less  dilapida- 
ted than  its  houses>  and  the  French 
hai  repaired  its  castle  so  as  to  render 


it  a  post  of  respectable  strength,  from 
whence  they  domineered  over  the  sur* 
rounding  country.  Blak^  probably 
found  it  stronger^  than  he  expected  ; 
he  attempted  an  escalade  in  the  nighl 
with  Ikdders,  which  were  not  only  too 
short,  but  too  few,  for  the  success  of 
jhe  enterprize  ;  consequently  the  at- 
tempt failed,  though  the  garrison  did 
not  consist  of  more  than  SOO  men.  He 
remained  three  days  before  the  place, 
which  gave  the  French  governor  of 
Seville  time  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  and  make  some  prisoners  before 
his  army  could  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  re-embark  for  Cadiz* 
Great  numbers  of  his  men  deserted 
during  this  ill-conducted  expedition. 
It  is  certain  that  Blake  possessed  con* 
siderable  talents,  but  the  good  which 
those  talents  might  have  produced^ 
when  he  was  called  to  'the  r^gency^ 
was  in  great  measure  frustrated  by  hia 
jealousy  of  the  EngKsh.  At  Albuhe- 
ra  he  seemed  to  have  overcome  thi» 
unworthy  feeling,  but  it  returned  up* 
on  him,  and  Lord  Wellington  remark- 
ed in  his  public  dispatches,  that  nei- 
ther General  Castanos  nor  himself  had 
received  any  intelligence  from  him  since 
he  began  his  march  from  Jurumenha* 
This  movement,  therefore,  which 
might  have  so  considerably  annoyed  the 
enemy,  and  of  which  such  expectation* 
had  been  raised,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
reported  and  believed  that  Blake  had 
actually  entered  Seville,  ended  only 
in  the  diminution  of  the  army,  and  of 
the  general's  reputation.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, however,  had  taken  his  mea* 
sures  too  wisely  to  suffer  any  other 
evil  than  that  of  disappointed  hope 
^ni  this  failure.  He  knew  that  the 
enemy  could  not  possibly  long  con- 
tinue to  subsist  their  forces  when  thu# 
concentrated,  and,  as  he  expected,  they 
broke  up  from  the  Guadiana  about 
the  middle  of  July,  having  fortified  the 
old  castles  of  Medellin  and  Tnixillo  to 
strengthen  their  hold  upon  Extrema- 
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dura.     Souk  returned  to  SeviUe,  and  oantoned  them  in  Lower  Beira,  wliere 

Marmonty  re-crossing  the  Tagus  at  he  remained,  waiting  till  time  and  op. 

Almarazy  weit  again  to  his  command  portunity  should  offer  fpr  strikiiig  t 

in  the  North.     Lord  Wellington  then  blow# 
moved  his  whgle  army  to  the  left,  and 
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Expedition  ^om  Cadiz  under  General  Lapena.  Battle  of  Sarrosa.  Fart' 
ance  between  the  Spanish  and  British  Generals^  and  consequent  Failure  of 
the  Expedition.    JDeath  of  the  Duke  de  AUmrquerque. 


^I.BUHBRA.'v^as  not  the  only  field  up* 
on  which  brave  bltDod  was  sacrificed  m 
unprofitable  though  glorious  atchieve- 
ments.  When  Soult  marched  against 
Badajozy  hoping  to  co-operate  with 
Massena  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal^ 
he  made  such  large  drafts  from  the  ar- 
my before  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of 
cncreasing  his  own,  that  it  was  thought 
possfble,  by  a  well-concerted  attack, 
to  raise  the  blockade.  The  plan  was, 
that  an  expedition  should  sail  from  Ca- 
diz, and  force  a  landing  between  Cape 
•Trafalgar  and  Cape  de  Plata,  or  at 
Tarifa,  or  at  Algeciras,  The  Spa- 
nish forces  at  St  Roques  were  then  to 
join,  and  a  combined  attack  to  be  made 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line ; 
^hile,  in  the  mean  time,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  from  the  Isle  of  Leon 
to  open  a  communication  with  them. 
I>.  Manuel  de  Lapena  was  appointed 
to  the  command.  He  had  command- 
ed the  wreck  of  the  Central  Army  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  its  memorable 
retreat,  under  circumstances  in  which 
no  military  skill  could  be  displayed, 
but  in  which  his  patriotism  and  mode* 
ration  had  been  fully  proved.  Lieu- 
tenani-General  Graham,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops  at  Cadiz, 
consented  to  act  under  him.  This  of- 
ificer  was  now  in  his  sixty-first  year. 
The  fbrmer  part  of  his  life  he  had  past 
in  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  com- 
JPorty  amusing  himself  with  rural  sports. 


with  improving  his  estates,  and  witR 
literature :  after  eighteen  years  of  hap* 
piness  his  wife  dieS  on  the  way  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  Mr  Graham, 
seeking  for  relief  in  change  of  place 
and  in  active  occupations,  joined  Lord 
Hood  as  a  volunteer  when  Toulon  was 
taken  possession  of  in  1793.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  hit 
exertions  and  intrepidity,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  obtained  permission 
to  raise  a  regiment,  but  not  without 
great  difficulty  and  express  discourage- 
ment  from  the  commander-in-chief* 
He  was  at  Mantua  with  Wurmser  tA 
1796,  and  escaped  captivity  by  cutting 
bis  way  through  the  besiegers  in  a 
night  sortie :  and  he  bore  a  distinguish* 
ed  part  at  Malta  when  Sir  Alexander 
-Ball,  under  circumstances  the  most 
painful,  and  with  means  the  most  in-, 
adequate,  by  his  wisdom  and  perseve- 
rance recovered  that  island  from  the 
eneniy.  Nevertheless  the  time  of  life 
at  which  he  had  entered  the  aErmy,  and 
the  manner,  operated  as  a  bar  to  hkpro^ 
motion;  and  he  would  probably  never 
have  risen  in  rank  if  General  Moore 
had  not  experienced  great  assistance 
from  him  in  his  retreat,  and  at  the  bat-^ 
tie  of  Conina,  and  sentju)me  so  strong 
fi  recommendation  that  it  could  not  be 
ne^ected.  « 

The  expedition,  though  upon  ik> 
very  extensive  scale,  was  yet  a  great 
exertion  for  a  government  to  poor  is 
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^eao8  as  the  regency»  8o  feeble,  and 
.with  all  its  branches  so  miserably  dis- 
M^tiized.  The  bustle  in  the  roads 
was  visible  from  the  enemy's  lines,  as 
well  as  from  the  city ;  in  Cadiz  the 
highest  hopes  were  excited,  and  Marshal 
Victof  felt  no  little  degree  of  alarm. 
He  thought,  and  with  good  reason, 
^hat  when  Soult  *had  so  considerably 
weakened  the  blockading  force,  he 
should  at  least  haye  placed  Sebastiani's 
army  at  his  disposal,  in  case  of  need  z 
this  had  not  been  done,  and  Mar- 
shal Victor,  seeing  the  naval  prepara- 
fdons/sent  to  SebaKiani,  entreating  him 
io  mancBuvre  so  as  to  alarm  the  allies 
4ippn  their  landing,  and  to  endanger 
them ;  but  his  entreaties  were  of  no 
effect,  and  Victor  afterwards  complain^ 
ed  in  his  public  dispatches,  that  this 
porps,  though  numerous,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  at  leisure  (for  it  was  not 
fieriouely  employed)  had  not  given  the 
least  assistai)ce  to  him. 
,  During  the  latter  days  of  January 
|m^  great  part  of  the  following  month, 
l^avy  rains  delayed  the  expedition,  and 
fendered  all  the  roads  impracticable  by 
which  the  allies  could  have  approached 
the  enemy.  Qu  the  20th  of  February, 
ihe  troops  were  all  embarked,  waiting 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  proceed 
into  the  Straits :  General  Graham  had 
j^ut  4<X)0  men,  British  and  Portv^ 

Eeze,  the  Spaniards  were  7000.  The 
itish  got  to  sea  the  next  day,  and 
not  being  able  to  effect  a  landing  near 
Cape  Trafalgar,  nor  at  Tarifa,  disemr 
barl^ed  at.  Algeciras,  from  whence  they 
joarched  to  Tarifa.  The  roads  be- 
tween the  two  towns  were  impassable 
forcarriagesy  andtherefore  the  artillery, 
provisions,  and  stores,  were  conveyed 
IB  boats,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  seamen,  against  every  disadvant- 
li^e  of  wind  and  weather.  The  Spa- 
msh  transports  were  thrice  driven  back, 
but  reached  Tari&  on  Uie  evening  of 
the  27th,  and  the  next  day  they  be- 
^an  their  march  to  the  Pttcrto  de  Fa- 


cinas,  a  pass  in  that  chain  of  mountains 
which,  bounding  the  plain  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  west,  runs  to  the  sea  from  the 
Sierras  of  Ronda.  '  To  this  point  the 
road  had  been  practicable  for  carriages, 
some  days  labour  having  been  thus  em- 
ployed :  From  thence  it  descends  to 
those  spacious  plains  which  extend  from 
the  skirts  of  the  chain  to  Medina  Sido* 
nia,  Chiclana,  and  the  river  Santi  Petri^ 
the  roads  below  were  in  a  dreadful  state, 
the  country  being  marshy,  intersected 
with  alabyrinthof  btreams :  one  of  which^ 
the  Barbate,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Janda,  is  a  considerable 
river.  At  Veger,  which  is  about  half 
way  between  Tarifa  and  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  the  French  had  three  companies 
of  infantry  and  180  horse.  They  had 
also  a  small  fort  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  at  Casas  Viejas,  on  the  road  to 
Medina.  These  points  it  was  hoped 
ta  surprise,  and  the  troops  therefore 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
taking  every  precaution  to  conceal 
their  movements  from  the  enemy. 

Lapena,  when  the  troops  commen- 
ced their  march,  addressed  a  proclama* 
tion  to  theuK  which  at  once  disclosed 
the  extent  of  his  object,  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  expected  to  re- 
alize it.  "  Soldiers  of  the  fourth  ar- 
my ,*'  said  he,  "  the  moment  for  which 
you  have  a  whole  year  been  longing  is 
at  length  arrived  :  A  second  time  Aur 
dalusia  is  about  to  owe  to  you  her  li- 
berty, and  the  laurels  of  Mengibar  and 
Baylen  will  revive  upon  your  brows*. 
You  have  to  combat  in  sight  of  the 
whole  nation  assembled  in  its  cortiss ; 
the  government  will  see  your  deeds  ^ 
the  mhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  have 
made  so  many  sacrifices  fi>r  you,  wiQ 
be  eye-witnesses  of  your  heroism ;  they 
will  lift  up  their  voices  in  blessmgs  and 
in  acclamations  of  praise,  which  70^ 
will  hear  amid  the  roar  of  musketry 
and  cannon.  Let  us  go  then  to  coq^ 
quer :  my  cares  are  directed  to  this 
end$  implicit  obedience^  firmness^  ao^ 
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'£8cipline,  imi8t  conduct  you  toit :  i£ 
these  are  wai^tingt  in  vain  will  yon  seek 
for  fortune.  Woe  to  him  who  Sovgets 
or  abandons  them :  he  shall  die  with- 
out remission.  The  gold,  whose  weight 
makes  cowards  of  those  who  have  plun- 
dered it  from  us,  the  bounties  which 
a  generous  government  will  bestow, 
and  the  endless  blessings  of  thoee  who 
will  call  you  their  deliverers,— -behold 
in  these  your  reward  !"  At  Facinas 
the  operations  were  to  commence  ; 
Iiere,  therefore,  the  order  of  march  ^^as 
arranged,  and  the  troops  formed  into 
three  divisions,  the  van  being  under 
General  D.  Jose  Lardizabal,  the  cen- 
tre under  Camp  Marshal  the  Prince  of 
Anglona,  and  the  reserve  under  Gene^ 
ral  Graham. 

At  night- fall  on  the  first  of  March, 
a  detachment  under  Colonel  D.  Jose 
Aymerich  with  two  four- pounders,  be- 
gan its  march  to  surprise  Veger.  A 
squadron  accompanied  it  under  the 
first  adjutant  of  the  staff,  Major-Gene- 
ral  Wall,  as  far  as  the  Fountain  del 
Hierro,  where  these  two  parties  sepa- 
.rated,  Aymerich  taking  the  direct 
line  for  Veger,  Wail  eoing  to  the 
light  across  the  lake  of  Janda  and  the 
river  Barbate,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  by  the  roads  to  Medina  and 
Chidana.  It  was  hardly  probable  that 
he  should  succeed  in  this  attempt,  for 
the  way  was  not  only  circuitous  and 
full  of  difficulties,  but  there  was  also 
another  road,  that  of  Conil,  by  which 
they  might  make  their  retreat,  and 
which  lay  so  wide  of  the  others,  that 
it  could  not  be  occupied :  Wall's  move* 
ment,  however,  covered  Aymerich'a, 
and  facilitated  his  operations.  The 
Barbate  is  navigable  as  far  as  Veger 
Bridge,  where  it  touches  the  foot  of 
the  high  hill  upon  which  Veger  stands. 
At'  this  bridge  Aymerich  arrived  in 
the  morning ;  it  was  fortified,  and  the 
French,  under  every  advantage  of  si- 
tuation, was  preparing  to  defend  it, 
when  Wall's  cavalry  appeared  on  tlw 

VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


other  :si<ie«  upon  this  th^  irettf^ 
by  the  Conil  road  fast  end<«gh  ti»6  -^ 
cure  their  ri»t«au'  T\»^  4f  Acffe- 
gun-boats  and  three  pii^cesof  caf^liioift 
wete  taken  hei*e-;  the  ctiemy  8*ffeW€ 
no  other  lose,  hid>  the  chief  object  % 
view  was  accomptfdhedvfbr  the  p^ses- 
sion  of  this  post^^oured  the  fcmk  oJF 
the^  allies. 

Meantime  the  main  body  advanced 
against  Casas  Viejas :  the  distaiice  Wi^ 
only  twelve  miles,  and  Lapena  auppo^ 
sed,  from  the  information  of  his  giiidei^ 
that  he  should  arrive  ^mt-  houta  1^ 
fore  day  break.  But  the*^  Were  t(6 
many  streams  to  crossy  and  so  fiian^ 
intervening  mnrshes,  thatiiot#ithstatid* 
ing  the  hard  labour  of  the  pioneet*8^ 
and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ait3« 
lery  officers,  these  twelve  miles  were  A 
journey  of  twelve  painful  hours,  96 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  i^Gtm^ 
noitre  the  fort  before  it  was  broad  dAy» 
The  enemy  having  fired  a  few  shot^ 
took  post  upon  a  hill  behind  the  €o¥t^ 
on  tfa^  Medina  road.  The  Oermat 
hussars  in  the  British  service,  and  tht 
Spanish  carbineers  under  General 
Whittingham,  were  ordered  to  whed 
round  upon  the  enemy's  right,  to  suit, 
round  them  in  that  direction,  whilt 
Baron  Carondelet,  with  another  squa^ 
dron  of  cavalry^  forded  the  Baiimte, 
and  crossing  a  flooded  marsh,  where 
the  water  was  up  to  their  saddle-girthSf 
advanced  to  charge  them.  Two  baU 
talions  of  infantry,  the  one  Spanish,  the 
other  English,  crossed  at  th^  sametim^ 
to  support  him.  The  enemy  psesent- 
ly  save  way,  leaving  about  30  killed 
and  wounded,  53  prisoners^  two  poecea 
of  cannon,  and  all  their  sto^s. 

The  troops  from  St  Roques  joined 
this  day,  marching  by  way  of  LasCa* 
sas  de  Castano,  and  leaving  a  small  de* 
tachment  in  Akala  de  k»s  Gazulet^ 
This  division,  consisting  of  1600  men» 
was  added  to  the  centre,  whose  force 
now  amounted  to  6000»  thai!  of  the  van* 
guard  was  2100|  that  of  thereat 5109, 
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4S00  ibeing  British  and  Portuguezet 
the  i«8t  Spaniards.  The  cavalry  were 
in  a.  separate  body-  under  Wmtting- 
ham.  The  whole  fprqe  when  thus 
timtfcd  consisted  of  11,200  foot,  800 
borse.  Marshal  VictQr,  in  his  official 
account,  affirmed,  as  ^sitiyely  as  fiEtlse^ 
ly,  that  there  were  22,000  men,  among 
whom  were  at  least  8000  of  the  best 
English  troopSy-^thus,  according  to 
^he  system  of  his  government,  doubling 
the  nunober  of  his  opponents.  They 
}iad  24  pieces  of  cannon.  ■  Lapena's 
plan  was  now  to  march  by  Veger,  up- 
on the  Santi  Petri,  and  attack  the  en- 
trenchments there  which  formed  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Thus  the 
pass  of  the  river  would  be  laid  open, 
imd  a  communication  established  with 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  from  whence  the  ar- 
my would  receive  provisions,  which  it 
now  began  to  want,  and  would  be  re- 
inforced with  artillery,  foot,  and  horse :  , 
thus  too  they  might  combine  their  ope- 
rations with  those  which  would  b^ 
made  from  the  Spanish  line  of  defence, 
and  from  the  bay,  in  such  manner,  that 
while  the  success  appeared  almost  cer- 
tain, the  risk  even  in  case  of  defeat 
would  be  avoided,  wl^ch  must  be  incur* 
red  upon  any  other  plan  from  the  Mature 
iof  the  ground  and  the  want  of  stores. 
There  must  surely  have  been  some 
gross  improvidence  when  so  small  a 
^rce  on  the  fourth  day  of  its  march 
should  begin  to  feel  this  want,  having 
a  direct  communication  with  the  sea'. 
Victor  did  not  suspect  that  any  diffi- 
culties upon  this  head  could  influence 
the^niovements  of  the  allies,  and  he 
seems  to  have  expected  that  his  posi- 
tion  would  be  attacked  in  a  more  vital 
part.  He  reinforced  with  a  battailion 
of  voltigeurs.  General  Cassa^ne,'  who 
occupied  Medina  Sidonia  with  three 
battsuions  and  a  regiment  of  chasseurs^ 
and  he  took  a  position  himself  with 
ten  battalions  at  the  Cortijo  de  Guerra, 
the  intermediate  point  between  Medina 
^nd  Chiclana,  from  whence  he  could 


bear  upon  the  allies  in  case  they  should 
advance  upon  either.  General  Lapesa, 
however,  had  no  thought  of  moving 
u^on  Medina  :  <<  it  was  strong  by  na- 
ture," he  said,  •♦  fortified  with  seven 
pieces  of  cannon,  besides  some  in  its 
castle^  and  distant  only  two  leagues 
from  the  Cortijo." 

Camp  Marshal  D.  Jose  de  Zayaa, 
who  commanded  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
meantime  had  well  performed  his  paiit 
of  the  concerted  operations.  He  pash- 
ed  a  body  of  troops  over  the  Santi  Pe- 
tri, near  the  coast,  pn  the  first,  threw 
a  pontoon  bridge  across,  and  formed  a 
tete-du-pont  the  following  evening. 
The  French  General  Villatte  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  attack  this  point 
during  the  night,  and,  in  the  customary 
phrase  of  French  insolence,  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  into  the  sea.  About 
midnight  the  enemy  made  their  attack 
with  three  regiments,  and  by  dint  of 
their  superior  numbers,  forced  their 
way  into  the  works  at  various  points. 
Zayas  speedily  reinforced  the  post  and 
drove,  them  out  with  the  bayonet :  it 
was  wholly  an  affair  of  the  bayonet, 
for  the  troops  were  too  much  inter- 
mingled to  permit  of  firing.  Some  of 
the  French  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  others  crost  it,  probably  as 
the  best  means  of  saving  thenlselves 
wheti  they  foudd  that  they  had  pushed 
on  too  far  ;  they  fell  in  with  the  Spa- 
niards who  were '  hastening  to  assist 
their  comrades,  and  in  this  manner  ef- 
fected their  escapfe. 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  Vic- 
tor marched  towards  Chickna,  and  or- 
dered Cassagne  to  join  him  from  the 
Cortijo,  rightly  concliidihg  that  La- 
pena  meant  to  attack  the  French  hnes 
at  Santi  Petri,  which,  should  he  suc- 
ceedj  would  enable  him  to  receive  re- 
inforcements from  the  Isle,  and  then 
he  would  march  upon  Chiclana.  The 
Spanish  general  thought  to  deceive 
him  into  a  belief  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  by  Medina,  and  for  this  pur- 
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pose  left  a  party  at  Casas  Viejas  to 
mount  guard,  and  keep  up  fires,  as  if 
the  whole  force  was  there,  while  on 
the  third  they  proceeded  to  Veger. 
An  excess  of  caution  seems  to  have 
been  Xiapena's  failing  ;  lest  the  enemy 
from  Medina,  which  was  about  ten 
miles  from  the  beaten  road,  should 
think  of  attacking  him  upon  his  march, 
lie  chose  a  bye-road  on  the  left  of  the 
Barbate,  unfrequented,  because  there 
was  the  lake  of  Janda  to  be  crossed  on 
the  way  by  a  narrow  ford,  300  paces 
in  length,  and  nearly  breast  deep.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  they  advanced 
from  Veger,  by  way  of  Conil,  towards 
4Santi  Petri.  This  place  Lapena  ho- 
ped to  reach  by  day-break  ;  but  upon 
entering  a  wood  about  ten  miles  from 
the  village,  and  about  as  much  in  ex- 
tent, his  advanced  guard  was  suddenly 
attackecl  by  some  cavalry  who  sallied 
from  the  cover.  The  enemy  was  re- 
pelled, "but  the  column  halted  while  the 
wood  was  explored,  arid  this,  with  the 
doubt  and  hesitation  of  the  euides, 
heightened  by  the  fears  and  Selings 
which  night  excited,  and  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  a  country  where  carria- 
ges seldom  or  never  past,  caused  a  de- 
wy of  two  hours,  so  that  they  did  not 
get  out  of  the  wood  till  it  was  broad 
day ;  and  the  hope  which  Lapena  had 
wkh  little  reason  indulged,  of  surpri- 
sing liis  vigilant  enemy,  was  destroyed. 
The  three  divisions  therefore  advanced 
in  as  many  columns  ;  their  movements 
could  not  possibly  be  concealed  ;  the 
enemy  did  not  appear  to  molest  them, 
but  an  officer  of  the  French  staff"  was 
seen  singly  reconnoitring  them.  The 
operation  was  to  commence  from  a 
height  called  the  Cabeza  del  Puerco  : ' 
they  halted  here  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  Lapena  harangued  the  van  which 
was  destined  to  make  the  attack. 

The  lines  which  were  to  be  attack- 
ed formed  the  left  of  the  French  works. 
They  were  supported  by  the  sea  on 
•ae  tide,  on  the  other  by  the  ohanael 


of  Alcornocal,  and  the  fortified  mill 
of  Almansa.  ViUatte  had  about  4000 
men  to  defend  this  positiqn,  but  his 
force  had  been  considerably  weakened 
in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the 
tete-du-pont.  He  had,  however, 
very  considerable  advantage  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  broken  ground,  a  thick 
wood  through  which  the  Ifssailant  must 
advance,  and  the  perfect  knowledge, 
which,  in  the  course  of  twelvemonths' 
undisturbed  possession,  he  had  acqui- 
red of  every  path  and  every  inequality 
of  surface.  This  wood  so  covered  the 
enemy,  that  only  four  of  their  batta- 
lions in  the  first  line  were  visible  ;  they 
had  their  right  supported  by  the  Torre 
•Bermeja,  and  three  g^ns  in  their  centre. 
Lardizabal,  reinforced  by  part  of  the 
second  division,  advanced  to  attack 
them :  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
held  a  position  upon  the  Cabeza  del 
Puerco,  or  hill  of  Barrosa,  the  cavalry 
being  in  advance  upon  the  right. 

Villatte  anticipated  their  movements, 
and  fell  upon  both  flanks  of  Lardiza- 
bal's  advance  at  the  same  time ;  at  first 
he  had  the  advantage, — ^but  the  regi- 
ment of  Murcia,  under  its  Colonel  D.  < 
Juan  Maria  Munoz,  checked  his  pro- 
gress,  Lardizabal  with  a  battalion  of 
the  Canaries  attacked  his  right,  and 
the  Spanish  guards,  and  the  regiment 
of  Africa  under  Brigadier  D.  Ray- 
mundp  Ferrer,  and  Colonel  D.  Tomas 
Retortillo,  charged  with  the  bayonet. 
The  enemy  were  routed,  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  Isle  of  Leon  was 
thus  opened  by  this  well-conducted  and 
successful  attack.  Two  battalions  of 
the  French  escaped  and  carried  off  their 
field-pieces,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
saving  them.  Lapena's  first  object 
was  thus  accompHshed,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  important  position  that 
he  had  gained,  which  had  in  its  front 
a  thick  pine  forest,  extending  to  Chi- 
clana,  and  which  he  apprehended  the 
enemy  would  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  recover,  haiHirected}  in  concert  witK 
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General  Graham,  that  the  British 
troops  should  move  down  from  Bar- 
rosa  towards  the  Torre  de  Bermeja, 
leaving  some  Spanish  regiments  under 
Brigadier  Begines  upon  the  heights. 
The  position  which  it  was  intended  to 
occupy  is  formed  by  a  narrow  woody 
ridge,  the  right  on  the  sea  cliff,  the 
left  faUing  down  to  the  creek  of  Al- 
mansa,  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh.  From 
the  position  of  Barrosa  to  that  of  Ber- 
ineja,  the  communication  is  easy  along 
a  hard  sandy  beach  upon  the  west. 
General  Graham's  division  had  halted 
oh  the  eastern  slope,  his  road  therefore 
lay  through  the  wood,  and  having  sent 
cavalry  patroles  toward  Chiclana,  who 
saw  nothing  of  the  enemy,  he  began 
)iid  march  ^put  noon. 

General  Lacy,  the  chief  of  the  Spa- 
pish  staff,  was  sent  forward  by  Lape- 
na  to  maintain  the  heights  of  Berme- 
ja ;  here  it  was  that  the  danger  was 
apprehended ;  and  the  firing  had  re- 
commenced in  that  direction.  The  na- 
ture of  the  ground  was  such,  that  what 
ivas  passing  at  Barrpsa  could  not  be 
seen  at  Bermeja ;  perhaps  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  those  arrangements,  by 
"^hich,  in  a  well-organized  army,^  in- 
formation of  what  is  passing  in  one 
part  is  rapidly  conveyed  to  another, 
^ind  there  was  certainly  the  want  of  a 

food  intelligence  between  General  Gra- 
am  and  the  Spanish  commander  Under 
wjiom  he  had  consented  to  act. '  The 
British  troops  had  proceeded  about 
half  way^  and  were  in  the  middle  oi 
the  wood,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  enemy  was  appearing  in  force 
iipon  the  plain,  and  advancing  towards 
the  heights  of  Barrosa.  That  position 
General  Graham  considered  as  the  key 
of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  and  inunediate- 
ly  countermarched  in  order  to  support 
ttie  troops  who  bad  been  left  lor  its 
defence. 

The  heights  of  Barrosa  extend  to 
the  shore  on  one  side,  and  slope  down 
to  the  f  laia  op  (he  other  tQwar4i  n 


lake  called  the  Laguoa  del  Pueroo : 
the  ridge  ^tself  was  called  Cabeza  del 
Puerco  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  wi)l 
retain  the  better  name  which  was  this 
day  acquired  for  it.  Victor  with  80(90 
men  advanced  against  this  point.  The 
troops  which  had  been  left  there  weie 
the  regiments  of  Siguenza  and  Canta- 
bria,  a  battalion  of  Ciudad  Real,  an- 
other of  the  Walloon  guards,  aiid  9 
battalion  of  the  King's  German  legion. 
Ignorant  of  Graham's  movements,  and 
knowing  themselves  unable  to  maintaia 
the  post  against  such  very  superior 
numbers,  they  thought  it  best  to  forqi 
a  junction  with  the  British,  whose  reia* 
they  should  by  this  means  cover,  and 
be  themselves  covered  on  the  way  by 
the  pine  forest  through  which  they 
were  to  pass.  Accordingly  they  made 
this  movement  with  perfect  coolaesst 
and  in  perfect  order.  General  Whit- 
tingham  covering  one  flank.  Brigadier 
Dt  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Mourgeon  the 
other;  for  on  both  sides  the  eiiemy 
endeavoured  to  envelope  them. 

Graham,  meantime,  was  marching 
rapidly  back,  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore ;  whereas  these  troops  kept 
near  it»  apparently  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  being  turned  on  that  side  by 
the  enemy's  light  infantry.  In  sock 
intricatie  and  difficult  circumstances  k 
was  impossible  to  preserve  order  in  the 
columns  ;  and  berore  the  troops  were 
quite  disentangled  from  the  wood,  they 
saw  that  the  detachment  which  they 
were  hastening  to  support  had  left  the 
heights ;  that  the  left  Mting  of  the 
French  were  rapidly  ascending  there, 
and  their  right  stood  upon  the  plain, 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood  within  cannon 
shot.  General  Graham's  object  in 
countermarching  had  been  to  support 
the  troops  in  maintaining  the  heights ; 
**  but  a  retreat,"  he  says,  "  in  the  fece 
of  such  an  enemy  (  already  within  reach 
of  the  easy  communication  by  the  sea 
beach)  must  have  involved  the  whole 
i^Uied  army  in  aU  the  danger  of  beii^ 
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«ttick^  during  the  vfttvoidsMe  con- 
ftfsioft  of  the  £ffereiit  corps  arriving 
OB  the  nartow  ridge  of  Benneja  near* 
hr  at  die  ^ame  time.''  Trastingy  there- 
Knrey  to  die  coorage  of  his  ifien,  and 
rn^dless  of  the  mitthert  and  position 
ofthe  enemy,  he  resolted  immediately 
to  attack  them. 

Marshal  'Victor  commanded  the 
Freiich  ;  General  RufBn,  wtese  name 
was  well  known  in  the  history  of  this 
wicked  war,  commanded  the  left  upon 
the  hai^  General  Leval  the  ri^ht.  Gra- 
ham fermed  his  troops  as  rapidly  as  the 
circumstances  required  ;  there  was  no 
time  to  restore  order  in  his  cc^cnnns, 
which  had  unaroidably  been  broken  ia 
mscrehing  through  the  wood.  The  bri- 
gade of  guards,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne'fr  flank  battalion  of  the  28th, 
L«etttetKint-Cok>nef  Norcott's  two 
companies  of  the  2d  rifle  corps,  and 
Ms^ot  Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the 
57th,  separated  from  the  regiment  in 
the  wood,  fornied  on  the  right  under 
Brigafier-General  Dilkes.  Colonel 
WTCattey's  brigade,  with  three  com- 
panies of  the  Coldstream  guards,  un- 
der Lieutenant^Colonel  Jackson,  (se- 
parated fikewise  froAi  his  battafidM  in 
the  wood,)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bar- 
nard's flank  battalion,  formed  on  the 
left }  Major  Duncan,  opening  a  power- 
ftd  battery  of  ten  guns  in  the  centre, 
protected  the  formalioa  of  the  infan- 
try, and  as  soon  as  they  were  thus  has- 
tily got  together,  the  guns  were  ad- 
▼ane^  to  a  more  favourable  position, 
and  kept  up  a  most  destructire  fire. 

Leval's  division,  notwithstanding  the 
hatoc  which  this  battery  made,  conti- 
nued to  advance  in  imposing  masses, 
opening  its  fire  of  musketry.  The 
British  hh  wing  advanced  against  it 
firing.  The  three  companies  of  guards, 
and  the  87th,  supported  by  the  re- 
mstinder  of  the  wing,  charged  them 
with  true  British  bravery  5  Colonel 
Bilson  with  the  28th,  and  Lieute- 
nant^Colonel  Prevost  with  part  of  the 


the  67th,  zealously  supported  their  at- 
tack, which  was  decisive  in  this  part 
of  the  fidd.  An  eagle,  the  first  which 
the  Bridsh  had  won,  was  taken.     It 
belonged  to  the  8th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  and  bore  a  gold  collar  round 
its  neck,  because  that  regiment  had  so 
distinpished  itself  as  to  have  received 
the  thanks  of  Buonaparte  in  person. 
The  enemy  were  closely  pursued  across 
a  narrow  valley,  and  a  reserve,  which 
they  had  formed  beyond  it,  was  char- 
ged in  like  manner,  and  in  like  manner 
put  to  the  rout.     General  Dilkes  was 
equally  successful  on  his  side.    Ruffin, 
confident  in  his  numbers  and  in  his  po- 
sition, met  him  on  the  ascent.     A 
bloodj  contest  endued,  but  of  no  long 
duration,  for  the  best  troops  of  France 
have  never  been  able  to  stand  against 
the  British  bayonet.  Ruffin  was  wound- 
ed and  taken,  and  the  enemy  driven 
from  the  heights  in  confusion.    In  less 
thun  an  hour  and  a  half  they  were  in 
full  retreat,  and  in  that  short  time  more 
than  4000  men  had  fallen, — ^for  the 
British  loss  in   killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  124S,  not  a  single  British 
soldier  was  taken.     The  French  loss 
was  more  than  3000.     General  B^- 
grade  was  killed,  and  General  Rous- 
seau  moruUy  wounded  and  taken  ;  the 
prisoners  were  only  440,  because  there 
was  no  pursuit. 

The  20th  Portugueze  regiment 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  BnUsh  in 
this  memorable  action,  and  behaved  ad« 
mirably.  One  squadron  of  the  Ger- 
man Legion,  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  Spanish  cavalry,  joined  in  time 
to  make  a  brilliant  and  most  successful 
charge  against  a  squadron  of  French 
dragoons,  i^ch  it  utterly  routed.- 
General  Whittingham,  with  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry,  was  engaged,  meantime, 
in  checking  a  corps  of  horse  and  foot 
who  were  attempting  to' win  the  height 
by  the  coast.  The  Walloon  Guards, 
and  the  battalion  of  Ciudad  Real, 
which  had  been  attached  to  Graham's 
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ivnsionf  and  had  been  left  on  the 
height,  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
rejoin  him  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  arrive  before  the  victory  was 
decided,  and  the  troops  were  toomuch 
exhausted  to  think  of  pursuing  their  ad- 
vantage. They  had  been  marching  for 
twenty  hours  before  the  battle. 

The  distance  from  Barrosa  to  Ber- 
meja  is  about  three  miles  ;  Lapena 
could  not  see  what  was  passing  at  the 
great  scene  of  action,  and  an  attack 
was  made  at  the  same  time  upon  Ber- 
meja  by  Villatte,  who  had  received 
reinforcements  from  Chicbna :  the  ene- 
my were  vigorously  resisted  here,  and 
were  called  off  by  Victor  in  consequence 
of  his  defeat.  When  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral was  informed  of  Graham's  bril- 
liant victory,  he  entertained  great  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  the  farther  movement 
which  had  been  intended.  In  the  dis- 
patch which  he  sent  that  night  to  Ca- 
diz, "  The  allied  army,"  he  said,  "  had 
obtained  a  victory  so  much  the  more 
satisfactory  as  circumstances  rendered 
it  more  difficult ;  but  the  valour  of 
the  British  and  Spanish  troops,  the 
military  skill  and  eenius  of  General 
Graham,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  com- 
mandant-general of  the  van-guard,  D. 
Jose  Larmzabal,  had  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles. I  remain/' he  continued,  <*  mas- 
ter of  the  enemy's  position,  which  is 
so  important  to  me  ibr  my  subsequent 
operations." 

But  no  attempt  was  made  to  profit 
by  the  bloody  victory  which  had  been 
gained.  General  Qraham  remained 
some  hours  upon  the  heights  which  he 
had  won,  and  as  no  supplies  came  to 
him,  the  commissariat  mules  having  been 
dispersed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion, he  left  a  small  detachment  there» 
and  then  withdrew  his  troops,  and  early 
the  ^e^t  morning  crossed  the  Santi 
Petri.  While  he  was  on  his  march,  two 
landings  were  effected  by  way  of  di- 
version, between  Rota  and  Catalina, 
fLXid  between  Ci^taliiia  and  Santa  Ma- 


ria by  the  marinet  of  the  British  squa- 
dron,  with  200  seamen  and  80  Spanisk 
marines :  they  stormed  two  redoubts^ 
and  dismantled  all  the  sea  defences  from 
Rota  to  St  Marias,  except  Catalina. 
Preparations  were  made  to  attack  the 
tete  du-pont  and  the  bridge  of  St 
Marias,  but  the  enemy  advanced  ia 
force  from  Puerco  Real,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Keats,  knowing  that  General 
Graham  had  now  re-entered  the  Isle  ' 
of  Leon,  ordered  the  men  tore-embark. 

Such  was  the  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  of  an  expedition  which  had 
been  long  prepared  and  well  concerted* 
in  which  the  force  employed  was  ade- 
quate to  the  end  proposed,  and  of  which 
every  part  that  was  attempted  had 
been  successfully  effected.  General 
Graham  complained  loudly  of  Lapena  ; 
and  the  people  of  Cadiz,  the  cortes* 
and  the  government,  were  at  first  equal- 
ly disposed  to  impute  the  failure  to  the 
Spanish  commander.  The  cortes  vo* 
ted  an  address  to  the  regency  on  the 
ninth,  saying  that  the  national  congress^ 
not  being  able  longer  to  endure  the 
grief  and  bitterness  of  seeing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  expedition  remain 
in  doubt  and  obscurity,  requested  the 
executive  government  to  give  them,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spa- 
nish army.  When  this  account  was  laid 
before  them,  they  declared  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  general  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  which  might  have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  memorauble  day  of  the  brit- 
tle was  not  sufficiently  clear ;  **  the 
cortes  therefore,"  said  they,  **  in  dis- 
charge of  its  sovereign  mission,  and 
using  the  supreme  inspection  v'hich  it 
has  reserved  to  itself  over  whatever 
may  influence  the  salvation  of  the  king- 
.  dom,  desires  that  the  council  of  regency 
will  immediately  institute  a  scrupulous 
investigation  with  all  the  rigour  of  mi- 
htary  law." 

If  such  was  at  first  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Cadiz,  it  may  wel}  be  sup-  , 
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posed  that  the  Spanish  general  would 
be  exposed  to  severe  censure  in  Eng- 
land. The  story  which  obtained  be- 
lief was,  that  Lapena  and  the  Spaniards 
had  been  idle  spectators  of  the  action, 
whereas,  if  they  had  only  shewn  them- 
selyes  upon  the  adjoining  heights,  the 
French  would  have  raisedthe  blockade, 
and  retired  in  dismay  to  SeviUe  ;  and 
that  after  the  battle,  while  he  and 
J2000  Spaniards  remained  inactive,  he 
sent  to  General  Graham,  whose  troops 
were  without  food,  and  had  marched 
sixteen  hours  before  they  came  into 
action,  desiring  him  to  follow  up  the 
victory,  for  that  now  was  the  time  to 
deliver  Cadiz.  The  vote  of  thanks 
passed  unanimously  in  both  houses  ; 
but  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
ordnance  estimates  were  be- 
April  1*  fore  the  house,  the  honour- 
^  able  J.  W.  Ward  said,  «  he 
hoped  he  might  now  be  allowed  to  ask 
for  some  explanation  of  the  deplorable 
misconduct  of  our  allies  ;  for  of  that 
conduct  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  to 
speak  in  doubtful  terms,  it  was  repro- 
bated  with  equal  indignation  by  all 
parties  throughout  the  country.^  Was 
it  to  be  endured,"  said  he,  "  that  while 
the  British  troops  were  performing 
prodigies  of  valour  in  an  unequal  con- 
test, that  those  allies,  for  whose  inde- 
pendence they  v^re  fighting,  should 
stand  by  cold-blooded  spectators  of 
deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which  should 
htf«  been  enough  to  warm  every 
man  of  them  intp  a  hero  ?  If  indeed^ 
they  had  been  so  many  mercenaries, 
and  had  been  hired  to  fight  for  a  fo- 
reign power  and  in  behalf  of  a  foreign 
caose  ;— if  they  had  been  so  many 
Swiss,  in  that  case  their  breach  of  duty, 
however  culpable,  would  have  been 
less  unaccountable,  and  perhaps  more 
excusable  ;  but  here,  where  they  were 
allies  bound  to  this  country  in  obliga^ 
tions  greater  than  ever  before  one  na^ 
tion  owed  to  another—- our  brave  meti 
hfvnimg  thoee  lives  Whidi  titeir  coun- 


try had  so  much  better  right  to  daimt 
in  defence  of  that  cause  in  which  those 
allies  were  principals-— in  such  a  case^ 
tamely  to  look  on  while  the  contest 
between  numbers  and  bravery  hune  ia 
doubtful  issue,— this  did  appear  to  him 
to  betray  an  indifference^i  an  apathy^ 
which,  if  he  could  suppose  it  to  pre^ 
vail  among  the  Spaniards,  must  ren- 
der, in  his  mind,  the  cause  of  Spanish 
independence  altogether  hopeless." 

Mr  Perceval  repBed,  "that  Mr  Ward 
had  expressed  a  stronger  and  more  de- 
termined censure  upon  the  Spaniards 
than  could  be  justified  by  any  evidence 
which  had  yet  appeared.  Had  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the^EtiglisIi 
had  been  Idt  to  fight  the  battle  alon^t 
and  had  he  required  some  explanation 
on  the  subject,  such  conduct  would 
have  been  perfectly  natural  and  rights 
but  it  was  neither  just  nor  generous 
thus  upon  insufficient  grounds  to  pre- 
judice men  who  were  to  undergo  a  le- 
gal investigation.  General  Graham's 
dispatches  furnished  no  grounds  fdr 
those  sweeping  accusations  i  the  Spa- 
nish troops  which  had  been  attached 
to  his  division  made  every  effort  to 
come  back  and  join  in  the  action  ;  and 
when  the  situation  of  v  the  rest  of  the 
army,  posted  at  four  miles  distance,  was 
taken  into  consideration,  it  required 
more  information  than  they  possessed 
at  present,  to  justify  the  passing  a  cen- 
sure upon  the  whole  Spanish  ariny,  or 
eien  upon  any  pah  of  it.*' 

Mr  W;hitbread  now  h)Se. .  <<  lie 
should  have  beeh  glad,"  he  said,  **  to 
have  joined  In  tlie  general  expression 
oJF  exultation  when  the  VQte  ot  thank^i 
was  past  ;-i-he  should  have,  been  g]ad 
to  have  added  his  mite  to  the  general 
tribute  .in  applause  of  the  heroism  of 
that  day^and  to  have  clsumed  the  hero 
of  that  day  as  his  much-vdued  friend. 
This  he  should  have  been  ghd  to  have 
doni^,  if  he  could  have  had  sufficient 
contWial  over  himself  to  have  abstained 
bom  doing  more,    Mr  Perceval  ba4 
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sjoken,  lik^  th^  advocate  a£  the^  Sps^- 
niards  ;  tkey  must  be  defen4ed  at^  aft 
eventa,   no  ipatter  how  !    And  what 
was  iX  t^at  was  attempted  tp.  be  de- 
fended ?   The  English  aimy  \^as  on 
the  point  of  beinjf  sacrificed— *!>the  Spa^ 
niaras  were  in  sight  of  them,  witl^in 
twenty  minutes  quick  march  of  them  ! 
and  what  did  tljey  ?  What  were  they  ? 
Why,  j  ust  what  they  have  been  descri- 
bed by  his.  honourable  friend-^^^old- 
blooded  spectators  of  the  baittje  I  Af- 
ter coldl.}^  witnessing  a  band  of  heroes 
fighting  ^  dying  for  their  cause,  Ge- 
neral I^apena  tells  our  small  armjr*  ex- 
hausted  witji  its  unparaHeled>  viqtqry 
ov€;r  numbers,  that,  forsooth,  now  was, 
the  time  tq  push  its  success.     What 
did  this  redpubted  general  mean  ?  Was 
it  insult,  or  treachery,  or  cowardice, 
each,^  or  all  ?  He  did.not  mean  to  com- 
plain; of  the  Spanish  people,  but  of 
their  officers.     He  should  ever  think 
of.  Barrosa  as, a  day  memorable  for  the 
glory  of  the  Britons,  and  not  less  me- 
morable for  the  infamy  of  the  Spaniards. 
Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  our.  brave 
fellows  should  be  so  basely  deserted, 
after  an  excessive  night-march,  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  the  field,  against  a  foe 
always  formidable  from  discipline,  and 
tl^en  doubly  so  from  numbers  ?  Why 
were   the  two   battalions  withdrawn 
from  the  heights  of  Barrosa  ?  why  was 
their  position  abandoned  precipitately 
to  the  Frenck  ?  who  gave  this  order 
but  a  Spanish  oflScer  ?  What  !  should 
not .  this  excite  a  jealousy  ?  Was  this 
the  first  time  a  Spanish  army  had  been 
cold-blooded  spectators  of  British  he- 
roism ?  Kd  they  want  this  to  remind 
them  of  the  stately  indifference  shewn 
by  Ciiesta  in  the  battle  of  Talavera  ? 
Was  all  sound  in  Cadiz  ?  Was  there 
no  French  party  there  ?,  Were  Brjtish 
armies  never  before  betrayed  till  th? 
battle  of  Barrosa  ?  He  said  betrayed, 
for  it  was  nothing  less:  the  two  bat- 
talions never  came  up  till  oiir  arnjiy^ad 
repulsed  tbe  French^  beaten  thejogi  off^ 


and  wa^  m  hat  pursuit  of  them  as  hat 
a^  our  army  could  pursue-^^as  haX  as 
their  exhausted,  liaibs  could  carry  thdr 
noble  hearts !  Then  whatthad  been  our 
allies  ? — At  Talavera  nothing— a;t  Bar* 
rosa  nothing-— or  rather  at  both  per<« 
haps  worse  than  nothing*  The  auied 
force  sailed  from  Cadiz — ^the  British 
fought— the  Spaniards  looked  on.  The 
British  conquered ;  and  yet  the  siege 
was  not  raised.  Again  he  asked,  was 
all  sound  at  Cadiz  ?  Was  it  true  that 
General  Graham  had  been  obstructed 
and  foiled  in  all  his  plans^-tbat  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  while  the  Britidi 
troops  were  doing  feats  which  perhaps 
British  troops  alone  could  do^  th^ 
allies  w«re  doing  what,  he  hoped,  su^ 
men  alone  were  capable  of<*-piunderiQg 
the  British  baggage  ?  Was  this  true  ? 
It  was  not  the  Spanish  people  he  com- 
plained of ;  he  gave  them  every  credit ; 
but  he  gave  their  lead^snone.  If  all 
this  was  so,  or  nearly  so,  were  the  Bri- 
tish armies  to  be  risked  so  worthlessly  ? 
Were  they  to  be  abandoned  to  trea- 
chery or  cowardice  ?  For  in  either  or 
both  must  have  originated  the  unnatu* 
ral,  ungrateful,  and  infamous  treatment 
they  had  met  with." 

Whatever  error  of  judgement  Ge- 
neral Lapena  might  have  conunittedy 
the  charges  thus  brought  aeainst  him 
and  his  army  were  as  ill-founded  as. 
they  were  intemperately  urged.  In- 
stead of  being  cold-blooded  spectators, 
of  the  battle,  the  main  body  of  the 
Spaniards  were  four  miles  distaat  ;. 
there  was  a  thick  wood  between  themi 
and  the  scene  of  action^  and  they  were* 
themselves  actually  engaged  i^  the*, 
time.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  while  invectives,  which. had  nof 
other  tendency  thantq  produceabreadk 
between  England  ^d  Spain,  werevthutf 
lavished  upo^  the  Spaniards,  by  those 
pgUticxaps  who  would  have  had  ut 
abandon,  Spaiiif  and  Portugal  to  the 
,,  tyfTa^'j^/  pka^ure,-  the  French  were 
\  enj^fji,vp\^g  to  ti^t  discoi^ent  he- 
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tween  the  two  cotmtries  by  accutations 
which  directly  contradicted  these  as- 
persions.    Marshal  Victor  affirmed  in 
his  official  account,  that  when  he  de- 
termined to  attack  the  heights,  the 
Spaniards  under  Lapena  were  at  the 
tittkc  warmly  engaged  ;  the  cannonade 
and  the  fire  of  the  musketry  were  ex- 
tremely brisk,  he  said,  and  with  that 
iabehood  which  characterises  the  exe* 
crable  system  of  his  grovemment,  he 
added,  that  the  English,  according  to 
their  custom,  had  wished  to  place  the 
Spaniai;ds  in  the  post  of  danger,  and 
expose  themselves  as  little  as  possible. 
Lapena  prayed  that  an  iinmediate 
enquiry  should  be  instituted,  that  the 
enquiry  should  be  made  public,  and 
^t  he  should  be  punished  if  he  were 
found  culpable.      The  enquiry  was 
made,  and  the  result  was  an  honoura- 
ble acquittal.     The  proceedin?^  were 
not  published,  and  unh^pily  the  good 
opinimi  of  the  Spanish  government  af- 
forded no  proof,  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion, of  the  deserts  of  those  on  whom 
it  was  bestowed.     At  this  very  time 
they  appointed  Mahy,  who  had  done 
nothing  in  GaHcia,  but  oppress  the 
inhabitants  and  paialize  the  efforts  of 
a  brave  and  wilting  population,  to  ano- 
ther comoiand ;  and  Mendizabal,  by 
whose  misconduct  their  best  army  had 
been  destroyed,  was  sent  to  command 
in  the  North.    But  though  it  eannot  be 
inferred  that  General  Lapena  was  not 
worthy  of  censure,  beoause  he  was  pro- 
nounced  free  from  fault,  little  inves* 
ligation  will  suffice  to  show  that  tlw 
outcry  raised  against  him  was  intem- 
perate, if  not  altogether  unjust,  and  th^ 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  ow- 
hig  to  the  disagreement  between  the 
Bfitiah  and  Spanish   generals,   more 
than  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
th^latter.  Whether  prudently  or  not. 
General  Graham  had  consented  to  act 
under  Lapena,  and  whether  the  phm 
.  of  operations  was  well  concerted  or 
aot»  he  had  assented  to  it«    Thatphw 


was,  Jhat  the  allies  shotild  open  a  com- 
munication with  Ae^Isle  of  Leon,  by 
breaking  through  the  left  of  the  ene- 
my's line ;  this  being  done,  they  would 
receive  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and 
might  proceed  to  farther  successes. 
It  was  no  part  of  this  plan  that  the 
British  should  turn  back  to  attack  a 
part  of  the  French  army,  whose  num- 
bers were  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one,  and  who  had  every  advantage  of 
ground  ;  nor  that  they  should  cnpple 
themselves  by  fighting  upon  ground^ 
where  mere  honour  was  all  that  could' 
be  won.  The  memorial  which  Lape- 
na addressed  to  the  cortes,  praying  for 
an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  contains 
his  justification.  **  He  had  assured 
General  Graham,''  he  says,  *<  on  the 
evening  after  the  battle,  that  the  troops 
firom  the  isle  should  come  out,  and  that 
provisions  should  be  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  with  extreme  surprise 
he  learnt  that  they  had  retreated  with^ 
out  his  knowledge."  The  cause  of  this 
movement  is  pemctly  explicable ;  the 
Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  the  island,  ne- 
ver very  alert  in  their  movements,  were 
not  ready  with  an  immediate  supply  of 
provisions,  and  the  British  troops  after 
the  battle  were  'neither  in  a  humour 
nor  in  a  situation  to  wait  patiently  till 
it  should  arrive.  From  this  moment 
^  co-operation  was  at  an  end.  When 
the  Spanish  general  applied  to  his  own 
government,  and  to  Uieneral  Graham^ 
respecting  fiurther  operations,  the  for* 
mer  told  nim  that  they  had  written  to 
the  British  ambassador,  and  were  wait-  • 
ing  for  lus  answer ;  the  latter  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  come  out  of 
the  isle  again,  but  that  he  would  cover 
the  points  of  the  line  of  defence.  La- 
pena thus  found  himself  deprived  of 
that  part  of  the  allied  force  upon  whose 
skill  and  discipline  his  best  hopes  of 
Success  must  have  been  founded ;  <<had 
be  acted  for  himself/'  he  said,  **  ho 
would  have  pursued  the  enemy  witb 
the  Spaniili  troops  alone»  but  ne  was 
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under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 

fovernment  which  was  so  close  at 
and.*'  This  alone  wonld  have  occa- 
sioned delay;  but  Lapena  was  at  this 
monient  under  a  charge  of  misconduct 
preferred  against  him  by  the  British, 
and  echoed  by  the  people  and  the  cor- 
tes;  and  thus  in  delays,  formalities, 
and  examiiiations,  the  irrecoverable 
hours  were  lost. 

It  must  have  added  to  the  grief  of  the 
true  patriots  in  Cadiz  upon  this  occasion, 
when  they  remembered  that  they  might 
at  this  day  have  had  a  general  who  had 
every  claim  to  the  confidence  of  his 
men,  his  government,  and  his  allies, 
that  distinguished  services,  unbounded 
sacrifices,  enterprize,  talents,  and  de» 
"voted  patriotism  could  give.  That 
general,  the  Duke  de  Alburquerque, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  illustrious 
line,  had  just  at  this  time  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  malice  of  the  junta  of  Ca- 
diz. After  remaining  in  England 
eight  months  in  a  state  of  exile,  into- 
lerable to  one  who  was  as.  capable  as 
he  was  desirous  of  serving  his  country 
in  the  field,  he  printed  a  statement 
of  his  conduct  and  case,  which  he  had 
withheld  as  long  as  any  possible  injury 
could  be  apprehended  from  its  publi- 
cation. This  he  sent  to  the  cortes  ;  it 
ivas  received  as  the  merits  of  its  au- 
thor deserved ;  eulogiums  never  more 
justly  merited  were  heard  from  all 
sides  ;  the  cortes  declared  that  the 
duke  and  his  army  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  particularly  for  pre- 
serving the  Isle  of  Leon  and  Cadiz, 
and  they  desired  that  the  regency 
would  recall  him  from  England  that 
he  might  again  be  «mpl6yed  in  the  ar- 
my. In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Gahcia. 
The  junta  of  Cadiz  however,  acting 
as  they  had  done  in  other  cases,  even 
of  -gfeatpr  importance,  in  contempt  of. 
the*  government,  drew  up  a  reply  to 
\m  statement  ;  it  was  addressed  to  (he 

12 


duke,  and  with  insolence  equal  to  their 
ingratitude,  and  falsehood  if  possibly 
surpassing  both,  they  called  him,  ia 
direct  terms,  an  impudent  calumniator 
and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Each 
of  the  members  of  this  body  signed  it 
individually  ;  it  was  printed  as  a  hand- 
bill, and  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  some  private  hand,  and  reached 
Alburquerque  through  the  two-pesay 
post,  that  no  possible  mark  of  insult 
might  be  wantmg  to  the  transaction. 

Alburquerque  ought  to  have  despi« 
sed  any  attack  from  that  quarter,  and 
more  especially  one  which,  by  its  in-» 
temperance  and  scurrility,  so  plainly 
shewed  in  what  vile  passions  it  iKidori* 
ginated.  But  he  wore  his  heart  for 
daws  to  peck  at,  and  his  enemies  knew: 
but  too  well  the  infirmity  of  his  nature^ 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  repress  or 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  drew  up  a 
short  and  dignified  representation  to 
the  cortes  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him ;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  dis- 
suasions of  his  friends,  he  determined 
upon  replying  to  the  junta,  and  he  de- 
voted himselt  to  this  composition  with 
an  earnestness  which  made  him  forget- 
ful both  of  food  and  of  sleep.  Three 
days  were  thus  employed  in  a  state  of 
restless  and  feverish  anxiety.  The 
wound  all  this  while  was  rankling,  and 
the  venom  of  the  junta  did  its  work.^ 
On  the  fourth  day  a  frenzy-fever  sei- 
zed him  ;  he  felt  the  approach  of  the 
disease,  and  was  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  cause,  for  having  sent  for  D.  J^ 
M.  Blanco  White,  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  a  strip 
of  paper  on  which  he  had  written, 
«*  como  calumniador  y  enemigo  de  la 
patria^*' — the  words  which  had  stung 
him  to  the  heart,-^-and  said,  ".When 
they  ask  why  I  have  lost  my  ^senses, 
this  paper  will  answer  for  me."-^A 
dreadful  scene  ensued ;  fits  of  tears 
were  followed  by  paroxysms  of  rage, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness  he 
expired  :  happily  in  the  course  of  .Ac 
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ditemse  the  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  ble  tyrant  whose  wickedness  had  caused 

intolerable  and  fatal  as  thej  had  pro-  all  the  unutterable  miseries  of  Spain* 

▼ed*  gave  way  to  a  deeper  ieeling  ;  he  Every  public  honour  which  it  was  ia 

forgot  himseu  in  thinking  of  his  coun-  the  power  of  the  British  government 

try  :  his  repeated  exclamations  of  ven-  to  bestow  was  paid  to  the  remains  of 

geance   upon   Napoleon    Buonaparte  this  illustrious  man,  and  his  body  was 

were  so  vehement  and  loud  that  they  deposited  in  the  same  vault ,  in  Henry 

were  distinctly  heard  by  the  passers  7th*s  chapel,  where  Marlborough  had 

in  the  street,  and  his  last  breath  was  formerly  been  laid,  till  it  could  be  sent 

spent  in  imprecations  upon  the  execra-  home  to  rest  with  his  *  ancestors. 

•  Mr  Frere,  who,  during  his  mission  in  Spain,  so  justly  appredated  the  duke,  wirpte 
the  following  epitaph.    It  is  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  subject. 

Impiger,  impavidus,  spes  maxima  gentis  Iberae, 
Mente  rapax,  acerque  manu  bellator,  avita 
Institui  monuments  novis  attoUere  factis; 
Fortune  comite  et  virtute  duce,  omnia 'gessi ; 
Nulla  in  re  nee  spe  mea  sore  incaepta  fefellit. 
Gadibus  auxilium  tetuk',  patriamque  labentem 
Sustentavi :  haec  meta  meis  fuit  ultima  factis 
Quippe  iras  hominum  meritis  superare  nequivi. 
Hie  procul  a  patri&  vitse  datus  est  mihi  fims, 
Sed  non  laudis  item ;  gliscit  nova  fama  sepulto, 
Anglorum  quod  testantur  proceres  populusque, 
Magno  funus  honore  secuti,  msesdtiaque 
Unanimes.    JEtema  pater  sint  ftedera  faxis 
Quae  pepigi.    Nee  me  nimium  mea  patria  adempto 
Indig^t,  nee  plus  aequo  desideret  unquam. 
Sint  fortes  alii  ac  felices,  qui  mea  possint 
Facta  sequi,  semperque  benignis  civibus  uti. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Caiahnia.  Rec&oer^  ef  F^ueras.  Taftagona  besieged  and  taken  h^  fh6 
French*  Figueras  retaken.  General  Lacy  succeeds  Campoverde.  His  Ac- 
tivity and  Success.  ^ 


The  battles  of  Barrosa  and  Albuhera^ 
brilliant  as  they  were,  prodaced  no  be- 
neficial consequences  whatever ;  a  far 
more  momentous  advantage,  if  it  had 
been  improved  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
was  gamed  by  the  Catalans  under 
Rovira.  This  gallant  Spaniard  had 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  at 
to  be  honoured  with  the  particular  ii¥- 
vectives  of  the  French.  Looking  t<^ 
something  of  more  permanent  import- 
ance than  could  be  achieved  by  the 
desultory  warfare,  which  was  what  all 
the  generals  seemed  to  aim  at,  he  had 
long  projected  schemes  for  recovering 
from  the  enemy  some  of  the  fortresses 
of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves, 
and  these  schemes  he  imparted  to  the 
successive  commanders-in-chief  in  the 
principality,  all  of  whom,  till  the  Mar- 
quis of  Campoverde  took  the  command, 
regarded  it  as  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable, calling  his  plan  in  mockery  the 
Rovirada.  Rovira,  however,  was  not 
deterred  from  prosecuting  well-found- 
ed plans,  and  having  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  correspondence  with  one  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Barcelona,  and  with 
some  of  the  garrison  of  Figueras,  Cam- 
poverde listened  at  length  to  his  re- 
presentations, and  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Martinez,  commandant  of  the  division 
of  Ampurdan,  was  instructed  to  make 
tlie  attempt  upon  the  latter  place  with 
hhn* 


Figueras  is  a  Httk  town  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Am- 
purdan, eighteen  miles  from  the  French 
frontier.  Some  centuries  ago  it  was 
burnt,  and  its  castle  razed  by  the 
Count  of  Ampurias  in  his  war  with 
Jayme  I.  of  Aragon  ;  but  in  the  last 
century,  Ferdinand  VI.  erected  one 
of  the  finest  fortifications  in  Europe 
there,  which  he  nioned,  after  his  ca- 
nonized namesake  attd  predecessor,  the 
Castle  of  St  Fernando.  It  is  an  irre- 
gular pentagon  ;  the  site  of  which  has 
been  so  well  chosen  upon  the  firm  bare 
rock,  that  it  h  scarcely  possible  to 
open  trenches  against  it  on  any  side  ; 
and  it  commands  the  plain,  serving  as 
an  entrenched  camp  for  16,000  men. 
As  a  fortress  it  is  a  master-piece  of  art ; 
no  cost  was  spared  upon  the  works^ 
and  the  whole  were  finished  in  that 
character  of  magnificence  which  the 
public  works  of  Spain  continued  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  worst  ages  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  It  was  surrendered  to 
France  in  the  revolutiohary  war,  by 
corruption  or  by  treason  ;  and  when, 
after  Spain  made  its  peace  with  the 
directory,  it  was  restored,  some  ink- 
spots  still  remained  upon  the  wall, 
where  an  officer,  in  honourable  indig- 
nation, had  dashed  his  pen,  either  de- 
termining not  to  sign  the  capitulation, 
or  in  despair  for  having  borne  a  part 
in  the  act  of  infamy.  Figueras  was 
one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  Go-- 
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doY  delirerad  {«lo  the  hands  of  the 
^neach  as  ithe  keys  of  jSfMuiy  before 
jBrnoaaiparte  avowed  bis  profligate  de- 
^^n  oi  usurping  the  kingdom. 

Roytra^  vho  was  a  doctor  in  theo- 
logy a^  well  as  a  colonel*  and  regarded 
&he  contest  to  which  he  had  derotcd 
^kbofielf  as  a  holy  war,  fixed  upon  Pas* 
msm  Week  as  the  fittest  time  for  an 
attempt.    There  could  be  no  season 
MO '  proper,  he  thought,  as  that   on 
jvhich  the  church  was  celebrating  the 
asffierin^s  and  death  of  *  Christ.   Ac- 
fiordin^y,  on  Palm  Sunday  (April  69) 
he  assembled  hts  division  in  the  village 
of  £j^uirol,  and  when  they  were  drawn 
up»  addressing  them,  says  the  Spanish 
relator,  like  another  Gideon,  he  desi* 
red  that  every  man  who  was  willing 
to  aocompaay  htm  in  an  expedition  pf 
ipieat  peril,  b&t  of  the  highest  import- 
ance and  greatest  honour,  should  step 
out  of  the  Une ;  500  men  immediately 
^volunteered,  ail  of  the  second  Catalan 
legion.  The  ^me  appeal  was  made  to 
wiotlier  detachment  at  S.  Privat,  and 
sdnety-two  of  the  battalion  of  Almu- 
gavares,  and  462  of  the  Expatriates,  as 
those  Catalans  were  called  who  came 
from  the  parts  of  the  country  which 
the  French  possessed,  offered  them- 
sdves.      The  two  parties   formed  a 
junction  that  night  at  Ridaura,  and 
nanched  the  next  day,  by  roads  which 
were  almost  impracticable,  to  Oix,  a 
village  dose  upon  the  French  border. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  on  the 
8th  by  Sademes,  Gitariu,  and  Cofi,  Xq 
lioreaa,  taking  this  direction  in  order 
that  the  enemy  and  the  men  them- 
sdves  naight  be  induced  to  believe  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  France.     The  alarm  spread 
along  the  border  as  they  wished ;  the 
somatea  was  rung ;  the  French  pea- 
santry, and  about  300  troops  of  the 
hoes  collected  at  S.  Laurent  deSardas, 
and  remained  under  arms  for  thirty 


hours.  At  noon  on  the  9th,  the  Ca* 
tidaai  left  Llorena,  and  proceeded  m  a 
directioQ  toward  Figueras  as  far  as  the 
wood  of  Villarity,  when  they  conosaL- 
ed  themselves  in  a  glen  till  night  came ; 
it  had  rained  hea^y  ^  the  day,  and  ^ 
a  strong  north  wind  was  blowing,  but 
orders  were  given  that  no  man  &ould 
kindle  a  fire  on  pain  of  death. 

One  scanty  meal  a-day  was  all  that 
could  be  allowed  to  these  hardy  and 
patient  men  ;  but  a  good  allowance  of 
generous  wine  had  been  provided  for 
them  when  it  should  be  most  needed  ; 
this  was  distributed  now  when  they 
had  been  formed  into  six  companies^ 
and  when  night  was  set  in  they  advan- 
ced ft)  Palau-Surroca,.a  short  hour's 
distance  from  the  fortress.  The  offi- 
cers of  each  division  were  men  who 
w^re  well  acquainted  with  the  works, 
haTh»[  been  selected  for  their  local 
iLl^jedge ;  each  was  now  informed 
of  what  point  he  was  to  attempt,  at 
what  time  and  in  what  manner.  At 
half  past  two  the  first  party  leapt  into 
the  ditch  ;  three  soldiers,  who  had  ser« 
ved  in  the  garrison  for  more  than  a 
year,  expressly  that  they  might  per- 
form this  service  when  the  hour  should 
come,  opened  the  gate  which  leads  into 
the  ditch  to  receive  them.  The  firrt 
sentinel  whom  they  met  was  killed  by 
one  thrust  before  he  could  give  the 
alarm ;  the  different  parties  went  each 
in  its  allotted  direction,  and  so  well  ha4 
every  part  of  this  important  enterprise 
been  planned,  and  so  perfectly  was  it 
executed  in  all  its  parts,  that  before 
men,  officers,  or  governor,  could  get  out 
of  their,  quarters,  almost  before  they 
were  awakened,  Figueias  was  in  thir 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  its  garrf* 
son,  amouifting  to  about  1000  OMilf 
were  prisoners.  The  gate  by  whicl^ 
they  had  entered  was  immediately  wall- 
ed up  to  guard  against  any  surprise^ 
and  as  Rovira,  being  a  native  of  the 
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countiy,  and  one  who  had  beea  so 
conspicuous  in  it  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  was  better  known 
than  Martinez,  orders  were  sent  out 
in  his  name,  and  signed  by  kis  hand, 
^  calling  upon  the  men  of  the  adjoining 
country  to  come  and  strengthen  the 
garrison.  His  signature  left  no  doubt 
of  an  event  which  they  could  else 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  believe, 
so  much  was  it  beyond  their  hopes, 
and  in  a  fev/  hours  men  enough  were 
assembled  there  to  man  the  works. 

There  were  about  700  of  the  enemy 
in  the  town,  who  supposed  at  first  that 
the  stir  which  they  perceived  in  the 
tastle  was  merely  some  quarrel  between 
the  French  and  the  Italians  of  whom 
the  garrison  was  composed.  One  of 
them  went  to  ascertain  this ;  he  was 
asked,  quien  vive  as  he  approached, 
and  upon  his  replying  France,  was  fired 
at  and  shot.  Upon  this  the  French 
commandant  sent  a  trumpeter,  who 
was  ordered  to  return  and  tell  his  mas- 
ter on  the  part  of  General  Martinez 
and  Colonel  Rovira,  that  no  French, 
man  must  again  present  himself  before 
the  fortress,  or  he  would  be  answered 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Martinez  im- 
mediately  sent  off  a  dispatch  in  brief, 
but  characteristic  language  :  "  Glory 
to  the  God  of  armies,  and  honour  to 
the  brave  Catalans,  St  Fernando  de 
Figueras  is  taken  ;  Rovira  had  the 
happiness  of  directing  the  enterprize, 
and  I  of  having  been  the  commander." 
The  Doctor  Colonel,  in  a  private  letter 
which  found  its  way  to  the  press,  al- 
luded with  an  enviable  feeling  to  the 
ridicule  which  bad  been  cast  upon  his 
project:  "The  Rovirada  is  made,'* 
said  he, ;  <f  and  the  great  fortress  is 
ours  !'*  B^ron  de  Eroles  w'as  ordered 
to  reinforce  the  conqueror^,  and  on  his 
way  from  Martorell  he  took  the  forts 
.li^hich  the  French  had  erected  in  Cas- 
tellfullit  and  Olot,  making  546  pri- 
soners. 

Rovira  needed  no  other  reward  than 


the  place  in  history  which  the  success 
of  this  Rovirada  secured  for  him ;  bat 
4t  was  not  the  less  necessary  that  the 
government  should  express  their  sense 
of  his  services.  Some  little  time  after^ 
the  dignity  of  Maestre-Escuela,  whicE 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  prebend  in  the 
EngUsh  church,  fell  vacant  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Vich.  A  decree  had  past 
in  the  preceding  year  for  leaving  un- 
filled such  ecclesiastical  offices  as  couldy 
without  indecency,  be  dispensed  with, 
and  applying  their  revenues  to  the  pub- 
lic use  as  long  as  the  necessities  or  the 
country  should  require.  The  regency 
now  applied' to  the  cortes  to  dispense 
with  this  law  for  the  present  occasion 
only,  that  they  might  confer  the  va- 
cant dignity  upon  Rovira,  as  the  most 
appropriate  testimony  of  national  gra- 
titude, that  when  the  bloody  struggle 
in  which  they  were  enga&^ed  against 
the  tyrant  of  Europe  should  have  ter- 
minated happily,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, they  said,  he  might  have  a  deco- 
rous retirement  suitable  to  his  profies- 
sion,  and  an  establishment  for  that  time 
in  which,  indispensably,  he  ought  to 
renounce  the  miHtary  honours  and  dig- 
nities with  which  he  was  now  decora- 
ted, as  incompatible  in  any  other  than 
the  actual  circumstances  with  his  minis- 
terial character.  Sr  Arguelles  dechi- 
red,  that  the  Doctor  Brigadier  (f(Mr 
this  was  his  present  rank)  was  worthy 
in  the  highest  degree  of  national  gra- 
titude ;  but  he  wished  that  any  mode 
of  remuneration  should  be  devised  ra- 
ther than  one  which  involved  the  sus* 
pension  of  a  law,— too  perilous  an  ex- 
ample not  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Sr 
Creus  observed,  that  Rovira,  who  was 
a  priest  as  much  in  heart  as  in  profes- 
sion, would  value  this  prebend  more 
than  any  miUtary  rank  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  more  even 
than  the  archdeanery  of  Toledo,  be- 
cause it  was  in  his  own  country.  And 
he  argued,  that  no  injury  could  accrue 
to  the  statei  as  the  income  might  be 
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nBtfci^ed  fof  ihfe  treasury  while  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  continued.  Sr 
Garcia  Herreros  was  of  opinion  that 
the  reward  ought  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  service ;  the  soldier  should  have 
a  military  recompence,  the  priest  a 
clerical  .one ;  he  proposed^  therefore, 
that  as  the  order  of  St  Fernando 
had  just  been  instituted,  Dr  Rovira 
should  be  the  first  person  who  should 
be  invested  with  it,  and  that  when  the 
war  was  ended,  one  of  the  best  pre- 
bends should  then  be  given  him  The 
proposal  of  the  regency,  however,  was 
adopted,  and  Rovira  was  made  Maes- 
tre-£scnela  of  the  cathedral  of  Vich, 
for  havincr  recovered  Figueras. 

Had  the  Catalans  been  equally  suc- 
cessful at  Barcelona,  all  their  losses 
would  have  been  more  than  contpensa-. 
ted ;  but  the  desig^n  failed,  for  it  was 
unhappily  discovered.    Five  persons, 
of  whom  two  were  women,  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  it  by  Macdonald  : 
only  one  of  them  was  in  his  power, — 
a  commissary,  by  namie  Miguel  Alzi- 
na,  was  the  only  one  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  this  martyr  fell  in  his  coun- 
try's cause  upon  the  glacis  of  Mon- 
juic  on  the  evening  before  the  surprise 
of  Figueras.      However  deeply  the 
Catalan  chiefs  must  have  regretted  the 
failure  of  this  well^concerted  plan,  the 
important  success  which  they  had  gain- 
ed excited  transports  of  joy  not  only 
in  Catalonia,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Spain.  Te  Deunfi  was  sung  at  Tar- 
ragona, and  the  town  was  illuminated 
for  three  nights.    In  Madrid  the  Spa- 
niards could  scarcely  dissemble  their 
joy.     In  the  cortes  the  news  was  wel- 
comed as  the  happiest  which  had  been 
/eceived  since  the  battle  of  Baylen ; 
the  regency  called  upon  the  people 
for  Iresh  contributions  and  fresh  efforts 
to  improve  this  unexpected  success, 
the  first  of  its  kind  which  had  been  ob- 
tained during  the  war.      The  army 
which  had  achieved  it,  they  said,  was 
in  wtot  of  every  thing  t  and  the  two 


regents  who  were  then  in  Cadi2  (  Blake 
being  then  absent)  set  the  example  them- 
selves by  contributing  each  a  month's 
salary. 

But  Spain  was  still  destined  to  suf- 
fer for  the  weakness  of  its  government, 
the  want  of  unity  in  its  leaders,  and 
the  want  of  'system  which  was  felt  in 
every  department.  The  fir-at  object 
should  now  have  been  to  have  stored 
Figueras  ;  this  the  Catalans  had  no 
means  of  doing,  for  their  country  had 
now  for  three  years  been  the  seat  of 
war,  and  most  of  its  brge  towns  and 
all  its  strongest  places  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  before  it  could 
be  done  from  those  parts  of  the  king- 
dom which  had  hitherto  escaped,  or, 
perhaps,  before  any  thought  was  takea 
for  doing  it,  the  French  under  Ba- 
raguay  d'Hilliers  collected  a  strong 
force  and  formed  a  regular  and  strict 
blockade.  Meantime  Suchet,  who 
had  long  been  making  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  advanced 
against  that  city,  and  began  to  invest 
it  at  the  latter  end  of  April.  Tarra- 
gona, one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Spain, 
and  once  the  most  flourishing,  had 
fallen  more  rapidly  to  decay  during 
the  last  century  than  in  the  course  of 
all  the  revolutions  which  it  had  witness- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  it  contained  about  9000 
inhabitants,  and  as  a  fortress  was  of  so 
little  importance  that  its  garrison  con- 
sisted only  of  fifty  men.  It  was  now 
crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  open 
country,  and  from  those  towns  which 
had  fallen  ;  and  every  exertion  had 
been  made  to  strengthen  its  works,  for 
it  was  the  only  strong  place  which  the 
Spaniards  possessed  upon  the  coast, 
and  they  who  reUed  upon  fortresses  re- 
garded it  as  the  last  bulwark  of  Cata- 


lonia. 


D.  Juan  Senen  de  Contreras  com- 
manded here ;  he  had  a  strong  garri- 
son, and  Tarragona  had  this  advantage 
above  every  other  place  in  the  province 
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vfhich  had  yet  been  besieged,  that  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  could  at  all 
times  be  thrown  in  by  sea.  The 
Blake,  Invincible,  and  Centaur,  were 
in  the  roads,  aiding  in  every  way  in 
which  zeal  and  courage  could  render 
them  serviceable.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  spirit  of  the  principa- 
lity being  what  it  was,  and  Valencia 
-with  unexhausted  resources  close  at 
hand,  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  Zarago-  i 
zans  and  Geronans,  or  an. influencing 
mind  like  that  of  Mariano  Alvares# 
might  have  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  and  unity  of  councils,  with 
a  competent  leader  in  the  field,  might 
have  rendered  the  siege  fatal  to  the 
besiegers.  All  these,  except  the  rea- 
diness of  the  garrison  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  act  and  to  suffer,  were  want- 
ing. Campoverde  wrecked  bis  army 
in  a  late  and  unavailing  attempt  to 
throw  succours  into  Figueras ;  and  it 
is  said*  that  when  he  returned  from 
this  expedition  to  Tarragona  he  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  detei:*- 
mined  that  the  troops  should  retreat 
into  Aragon,  and  abandon  Catalonia. 
This  determination  the  enemy  did  not 
give  him, time  to  execute.  Suchet, 
one  of  the  ablest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  the 
French  generals,  pushed  the  siege  with 
the  utmost  vigour ;  his  engineers  were 
but  too  well  practised  in  their  destruc- 
tive art,  and  unhappily  the  courage  of 
the  besieged  was  not  always  directed 
by  correspondent  skill..  Fort  Oliva, 
the  most  important  of  the  outworks, 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  May  29th  : 
it  had  been  well  defended,  and  was  lost 
in  a  manner  which  implied  a  want  of 
proper  vigilance  and  caution.  Its  gar- 
rison was  to  be  changed  that  night,— 
the  regiment  of  illiberia  returning  into 
the  town,  and  that  of  Almeria  taking 
its  place :  the  French  obtained  intel- 
ligencet)f  this,  presented  themselves  at 


the  same  time  with  the  new  garritoBf 
and  entered  with  them,  giving  tht 
word  to  the  sentinels,  then  fell  upon 
then  with  the  bayonet,  and  won  the 
fort,  making  above  800  prisoners,  and 
killing  at  least  as  many  more. 

The  loss  of  the  French  by  this  tbmt 
had  not  been  less  than  4000  men  ;  the 
Spaniards  had  lost  about  SOOO,  and 
they  could  more  easily  be  reinforced* 
If,  indeed,  the  same  means  of  defence 
had  been  resorted  to  as  in  ^aragoza 
and  Gerona,  the  place,  defective  as  iti 
l^orks  were,  would  have  been  impreg* 
nable,— 4>ecause  it  was  secure  against 
famine,  it  was  in  no  danger  of  pesti- 
lence, and  its  numbers  might  always 
have  been  kept  up;  but  though  the 
same  naaterials  were  there,  the  same 
geniuSi  was  not  found  to  orffanizt 
them,  and  give  them  their  fuUforee 
by  bringing  the  moral  strength  of  our 
nature  into  full  action.  Great  courage 
was  displayed  in  every  sally,  and  every 
foot  of  ground  which  the  enemy  id* 
vanced  was  well  contested.  0*Doq>* 
nell,  now  Count  f)f  Bisbal,  a  title  whkh 
had  been  given  him  for  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  his  exploits,  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound 
to  take  the  field ;  but  he  conferred 
with  his  brother,  who  had  a  command 
in  the  Valencian  army,  and,  in  concert 
with  him  and  Captain  Codrington,  it 
was  agreed  that  4000  of  the  best  Vai# 
lencian  troops  should^be  sent  under  Bri« 
tish  care  to  reinforce  the  garriioii, 
while  the  rest  of  his  army  moved  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  there,  in  concert 
with  the  Aragonese,  to  threaten  Sttdi« 
et's  different  depots.  These  4000,  ha« 
ving  been  landed  at  Tarragona,  were,  by 
Campoverde's  desire,  re-embarked,  an^ 
conveyed  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitzei, 
that  they  might  join  him  at  Igruabda, 
and  act  upon  the  flank  of  the  besie* 
gers.  But  while  the  want  of  unity  in 
Uie  plans  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
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want  of  abilkyi  in  soate  of  tbrir  htAertf 
occasioned  ruifiOHs  ddays  and  mdre 
fatal  irre9oUl%ioB.  SiKhet,  wkoste  mi^ 
litary  talents  could  only  be  surpassed 
by  his  execrable  ferocity^  lost  not  a 
moment  in  pushii^  his  operations^  and 
omitted  no  ei^ort  that  could  further 
his  success*  On  the  21  st  of  June  he 
won  the  lower  towB,-^after  a  contest^ 
^  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  his  own  accounts  "The  defence," 
he  said^ "  became  more  obstinate  as  the 
attack  advanced,  and  in  this  action 
only  1^  prisoners  were  n>ade,  saved 
"by  a  kind  of  miracle  from  the  fury  ctf 
the  soldierS|  and  1553  bodies  were  col- 
lected auid  burnt.  I  fear  nmch,"  the 
ruffian  added, "  that  if  the  garrison  wait 
ibr  the  assault  in  their  last  h<^d,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  set  a  terrible  example^  an^ 
inttmidate  Catalonia  and  Spain  fOr  ever 
by  the  desfeructioif  of  a  whole  city.'' 

It  was  BOW  apparent  that  the  mere 
nilitary  means  of  the  place  woidd  bo€ 
enable  it  to  hold  ont  much  longer^  and 
Other  naeans  had  Bt>t  been  resorted  t6^ 
perhaps  because  too  nsueh  reliance  was 
^aced  upon  the  tombers  arid  strength 
of  the  garrison*  A  detachment  of 
British  troops  from  Cadiz  arrived  at 
this  time  umler  Colonel  Skerrett,  an 
officer  who  had  afterwards  happier  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  eminent 
aUlities.  There  was  but  one  point 
now  at  wluch  a  disembarkation  could 
he  ^eeted,  and  that  point  was  flanked 
by  the  enemy :  the  disembarkation, 
however,  would  have  been  made^  if  the 
gevernoF  had  not  desired  Colonel  Sker*^ 
tctt  rather  to  co-operate  with  Campo- 
yeide's  army^  upon  which  he  placed 
all  bis  hopes ;  "  besides,"  he  said^  "  the 
g^mison  was  sufficient,  and  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  should  have  opened  their 
trenches,  andbegon  to  batter  in  breach, 
be  had  determined  to  abandoji  the 
place,  thinking  it  of  more  importance 
10  preserve  his  soldiers  than  to  defend 
the  ruins  of  Tarragona."  Skerrett 
therefore  niet  Baron  die  EroleSy  who 

Vpl,.  IV.  PARTI., 


came  from  the  Marquis  of  Campo<. 
verde,  and  they,  with  General  Doyle 
<nd  Captain  Coddrington,  agreed  that 
the  plan  which  offered  the  best  hopes 
of  success  would  be,  that  Eroles  should 
sally  from  the  town  with  4000  men, 
and  Skerrett^  at  the^  same  time,  land 
and  join  in  the  attack  upon  the  enemy^ 
But  when  they  came  to  consult  with 
Campoverde  himself  and  Sarsiield» 
doubts  and  difficulties  were  started, 
ether  schemes  were  proposed  and  re- 
jected, and  at  length  written  instruc* 
tions  were  drawn  up  by  the  marquis, 
to  which  the  others  acceded.  What 
the  instructions  were  have  not  appear- 
ed,— they  are,  however,  said  by  the 
Spanish  gove#Qjnent  to  have  been  very 
disheartening*  Thus  hope  was  lost, 
and  despair  did  not  supply  its  place. 
Gomtreras,  instead  of  keeping  his  in- 
tentions secret  till  the  moment  of  exe- 
cution, published  his  final  order  in 
printed  hand-bills,  which  he  posted 
about  the  town,  and  distributed  among 
his  troops  f  the  inevitable  effect  was^ 
that  the  inhabitants,  knowing  they 
were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 
were  stupified  with  fear,  and  the  French 
being  apprized  of  his  purpose^  were 
enabled  to  defeat  it,  Suchet  fave 
him  no  time  to  begin  his  proposed  re- 
treat ;  on  the  28^h  a  breach  was  made  | 
the  assault  was  given  immediately,  and 
this  atrocious  Frenchman  was  enabled 
to  execute  his  bloody  threats.  The 
Spaniards,  disheartened  by  all  the  pre- 
vious events  of  the  sieffe,  and  by'  the 
orders  which  they  had  last  received^ 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  ^-«^ 
there  is  nothing  to  alleviate,— nothing 
to  mingle  with  and  modify  our  horror  at 
the  massacre  .which  ensued— the  scene 
was  shameful  as  well  as  shocking.  In- 
stead of  maintaining  the  breach,  as  the 
people  of  G^rona  had  done,— 4nstead  of 
cutting  their  way  through  the  eneiny, 
as  had  less  nobly  and  less  wisely  been 
intended,— they  fled  » — without  the 
satisfaction  of  selling  their  lives  deariy» 
t  u 
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or  the  sense  of  duty  to  console  them 
in  death,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  butchered  without  resistance ;  and 
the  French  put  man,  woman,  and  child, 
indiscriminately  to  the  bayonet,  till 
weariness  produced  some  respite,  and, 
having  paUed  their  appetite  tor  blood, 
they  turned  to  the  peipetration  of 
crimes  more  damnable  tnan  murder* 
Some  of  the  officers  are  said  to  have 
done  their  duty  ;  they  tried  every 
means  to  rally  their  men,  and  even  cut 
them  down  as  they  fled  ;-^but  all  ef- 
forts were  in  vain ;  that  moral  discipline 
bad  been  neglected  by  which  Zaragoza 
and  Gerona  have  rendered  themselves 
for  ever  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
Governor  Gonzalez,  with  a  handful 
of  brave  men,  defended  himself  till  the 
kst,  and  fell.  Contreras  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  miserable 
fugitives,  crowds  ran  out  to  the  water 
to  swim  off  to  the  shipping,  and  thou- 
i^ands  flying  through  tiie  gate,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  pursued  by  about  a 
score  of  French,  wiio  ran  beside  them 
^nd  fired  at  them,  as  at  a  flock  of  star- 
lings,—delighting  in  the  havoc  which 
they  made.  Presently  a  masked  bat- 
tery was  opened  upon  these  unresisting 
wretches,  and  at  Itogth  more  than  . 
dOOO  men,  the  survivors  of  the  crowd, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  tamely  led . 
away  prisoners  by  less  than  as « many 
hundred  French  I  These  execrable  con-  ■ 
querors  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
landing-place,  where  women  and  child- 
ren stood  grouped  together,  crowding 
to  the  British  boats,  and  they  endeavour- 
ed to  sink  the  boats  that  were  employ- 
ed in  this  service  of  humanity.  They, 
and  the  ruffian  who  commanded  them, 
were  determined  to  shed  blood  enough. 
Suchet  stated  in  his  official  account 
that  four  thousand  men  were  killed  in 
the  city,  and  a  thousaifid  sabred  or 
drowned  in  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape,— <*  a  horrible  massacre  had  been 
made,"  he  said,  "  with  little  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  conquerors ;  the  terrible 


example  which  he  had  foreseen  had 
taken  place,  and  would  be  long  remem^ 
bered  in  Spain  P'  From  the  Spaniaids 
and  from  our  own  officers  we  learnt 
what  was  the  nature  of  this  example ! 
More  than  six  thousand  unresisting 
persons  were  butchered,  old  and  young; 
man  and ,  woman,  mother  and  babe  : 
every  conceivable  cruelty  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  French ;  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches  they  violated  the 
^omen  who  escaped  their  first  fury, 
only  to  suffer  worse  horrors  before 
they  died ;  nuns  and  wives,  and  wi- 
dows in  the  hour  when  they  were  wi- 
dowed ;  girls  and  children  ;  the  dying» 
and  even  the  dead,  were  seized  on  br, 
these  monsters,— and,  retaining  thor 
love  of  cruelty  when  rage  and  lust 
were  nailed,  they  threw  naany  of  these 
wretched  victims,  and  of  the  wounded 
Spaniards^  into  the  burning  houses. 

One  loss  followed  another^  Sachet^ 
immediately  after  this  tragedy  was 
completed,  marched  upon  I^rga,  and 
destroyed  that  fort,  then  stonned 
Montserrat,  where  the  French  had 
formerly  been  repulsed,  but  which 
was  now  as  ill  defended  as  Tarragomt 
had  been.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Catalans,  for  they  rehed  upon  its 
natural  strength,  which  indeed  ought 
to  have  rendered  it  impregnable,  and 
they  had  made  it  their  chief  depot. 
Their  last  calamity,  vms  the  fall  of  Fi- 
gueras :  here,  however,  there  was  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  its  defenders ;  they 
maintained  the  place  as  nobly  as  they 
had  won  it,  and  nothing  but  famine 
subdued  them.  For  four  months  and 
nine  days  they  had  been  blockaded ; 
lines  of  countervallacion  and  circuna- 
yaUation  were  drawn  around  them  v?ith 
immense  labour,  and  every  effort  which 
the  best  engineers  in  Eurc^  could 
devise,  was  made  against  the  fortress* 
The  last  five  and  twenty  nig^u  the 
besiegers  had  past  under  arms,  such 
was  the  incessant  activity  and  enter- 
prize  of  the  Spaniards.    At  lengthy 
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when  cvciy  hone  and  every  animal 
had  been  eaten,  Martinez,  with  all 
the  garrison,  sallied,  and  attempted  to 
force  their  way  through  with  the  bay- 
onet.    An  aid-de-camp  of  the  gover- 
nor had  been  villain  enough  to  desert, 
and  give  notice  of  their  purpose  ;  the 
enemy  therefore  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them ;  nevertheless  they  made 
dieir  way  to  the  abattis.  It  was  form- 
ed  of  trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable, and  after  three  attempts 
had  failed  in  the  course  of 
Aug*  19.    one  day,  these  gallant  men 
were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late,  three  sacks  of  flour  being  all 
the  provisions  which  were  le£t»     For 
two  days  before  they  had  employed 
^emselves'  in    destroying    whatever 
could  be  of  nse  to  the  enemy.     Ho- 
nourable terms  were  obtained,    and 
Martinez  was  made  to  say  in  his  dis- 
patch to  his  own  government,  that  the 
garrison  was  treated  by  the  French 
with  the  generosity  whidh  chara^teri-  * 
se8*that  nation.     The  phrase  would 
be  rightly  understood  by  the  people  of 
Catak>nia.   In  reality,  they  had  stipu- 
late, that  they  shomd  march  out  with 
their  baggage,  delivering  up  their  arms 
only  on  the  glacis,     f  ut  no  sooner 
were  they  disarmed,  than  the  French 
general  commanded  them  to  be  strip- 
ped. They  were  marched  into  France 
in  a  state  of  nakedness,  and  were  in- 
debted for  clothes  to  the  humanity  of 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed. 
When  Tarragona  feU,  the  invaders 
loutiy  boasted,  that  the  conquest  of 
^  prindpality  was  coiftpleted ;  Mont- 
serrat  and  Figueras  had  now  fallen 
after  it ;  but  the  heart  of  the  Catalans 
was  unshaken,  and  their  common  re- 
mark was,  that  now,  when  all  their  for- 
tified places  were  lost,  the  war  was  only 
begun.     On  the  ninth  of  July,  D. 
Luis  Lacy  succeeded  Campoverde  in 
tile  command  of  an  army,  which,  as 
was  said  in  the  cortes,  no  longer  exist- 
ed, so  nuiny  thousands  had  been  sar 
crificed  by  misconduct  and  treachery. 


and  they  who  had  escaped  had  disper- 
sed in  disgust  rather  than  in  despair. 
The  new  general  was  a  man  of  spirit 
and  enterprize  suited  to  the  times.  As 
soon  as  he  took  the  command,  he  is* 
sued  an  address  to  the  dispersed  sol- 
diers, ss^ng  that  eight  days  from  that 
date  were  allowed  to  all  those  who 
preserved  in  their  hearts  the  least  Spa- 
nish feeling;  afterwhich  time  those  who 
had  not  joined  their  colours  at  the  places* 
fixed  upon,  should  be  pursued  and  ar- 
rested by  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities. <*  The  loss  of  Tarragona  was 
not  irreparable,**  he  said,"  but  it  was 
a  new  stimulus  to  make  them  redouble 
those  efforts  upoii  which  the  liberty  of 
Catalonia  depended."  Yet  while  La- 
cy was  usinc"  every  exertion  to  collect 
the  wreck  of  the  Catalan  army,  he  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  a  body  of  cavalryt 
from  utter  inability  to  support  them^ 
or  even  to  feed  the  horses.  Brigadier 
D.  Gervassio  Gasca  conunanded  this 
dirision,  which  contained  12  superior, 
and  112  subaltern  officers,  922  men, 
and  499  horses,  the  remains  of  the  re- 

fiment  of  Alcantara,  the  Numanciaa 
ragoons,  Spanish  Hussars,  Cazadores 
of  Valencia,  and  Hussars.of  Granada* 
They  had  to  make  their  way  through 
Aragon,  into  a  free  country,  and  m- 
corporate  themselves  with  the  first  ar- 
my they  could  find.  The  history  of 
their  journey  shews  but  too  well  the 
skill  with  which  the  enemy  had  cho- 
sen his  positions,  so  as  to  give  him  mi- 
litary command  of  the  country  |  far 
near  as  Valencia  was,  Gasca  was  six 
weeks  on  the  march,  and  travelled  186 
leagues  (744  niiles)  before  he  could 
effi^t  his  junction  with  a  Spanish  ar- 
my. ~  He  began  this  perilous  retreat 
on  the  25th  of  July,  with  his  horses  in 
the  most  miserable  condition  for  want 
of  food,  and  without  any  money  ;  get- 
ting prorisions  and  information  as  he 
could  find  them,  without  any  means  of 
procuring  either,  except  such  as  chance 
or  charity  might  bestow. .  At  Gnmst 
a  8m?dl  party  of  the  enemy  were  found> 
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w]ipm  they  kept  m  check  witji  a  pm 
pf  their  fctrce,  w^ile  the  Wt  foi:d€;4 
the  Eaera  by  J^ara?ioaa.  ^y  tpa* 
king  long  xnarche^y  so  as  tq  ou^ruA 
the  intelfig^ce  of  ^h^  epejppy,  they 
ittccwed  in  i)a8?ipg  ihe  river^  C^aci^ 
i|ad  Gallegp  without  opposition  ;  but 
Hfhen  they  were  ^n  ^he  district  of  Las 
Cinco^Villas  d€;  Aragon,  knowing  tha^ 
the  Frep^h  f^om  j^arbastro  atid  Hues- 
ca  had  been  watching  their  roovementSy 
mi  W?r?  about  to  coUeq^  and  cut  them 
of,  itbey  n>?4?  longer  ujiarqlies,  taking 
4  ^^ore  devip\i|  ^i^^^c^i^^*  ^^^  nipping 
by  flight.  Notwithstanding  these  pre* 
cimtions,  ^hey  we;re  attacked  at  mid- 
nigbt  nejar  the  village  pf  Luesca^j  by 
wMt  for<?P  th^y  knew  n€^  but  the  fire 
oame  from  the  village,  and  from  a 
keight  whict^  ^pn^ipanded  the  ground 
pver  which  they  were  passing.  Gasca 
could  not  prevent  his  njen  from  ma- 
king a  pifecipitate  retr^^^tt  but  he  had 
^f  to  uanne  a  place  of  rendezvous } 
ai^d  while  t;he  enemy,  who  consisted 
pf  liOQQ  foptt  and  from  two  to  three, 
hundred  borft?,  under  the  Polish  gene- 
lai  Cblopiski,  has^i^d  to  ^ut  them 
pff  ftpni  the  pass  of  the  GallegOR 
Gasca  ayoided  thei|n^  by  entering  Na- 
varre,  whei;^  he  rested  three  days  at 
Eybar,  expecting  help  from  Espoz  y 
Mina  to  ei^ect  tja^  perilous  passage  o£ 
tiie  £brp.  Three  parties  o^  that  dis* 
lioguiflihe4  leader's  cavalry  came  ta 
guiile  hi^:  thqit  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  p(  the  most  essential  ser- 
loce  I  they  made  ^  rapid  and  unex- 
pected march  to  pne.  of  the  forda  o£ 
the.  river ;  its  waters  were  swolny  ai^d 
they  we«e  pfeHj^  in  apme  phces  to 
swim ;  th<^  pafs^get  however,  w^s  ef- 
feCtsAf  apdjiinmediately  Gasca  marclu 
od  frona  foi^r  lA  the  afternoon  of  onfi 
day.  tiU  eight  on  the  folio  wii^  mornings 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  reach  ot 
the  garrisons,  of  Tafalla^  Caparroso^ 
and  Tudela*  The  danger  was  now 
teaa  imnMnentt  though  still  sufKciently 
great;  they  made  shorter  marche?^ 


varying  thqr  djcectipQi  nc^f^na  ta. 
the  intelligence  tl^  proci^d  pf  the 
e;nemy ;  and  thm>  after  si^  weeks  of 
8.uch  haifd[^Mp^  3^  few  people,  except 
the  Spa^^rds,  co\Lld  have  systaine^:^ 
tliey  jc^ued  the  army  in  Murciaby  th& 
circuitous  way  of  Quadalax^  a^ 
Cuenca,  having  loat  m>on  the' road  four 
officers,  15$  men,  an421S  hors^  ;  the 
greater  par^  of  ^h$e  men  had  be^  dift« 
persed  ii;i  the  night  ro,ute  at  Luesca  $  the; 
&)rses  had  mostly  died  upon  the  marclu 

The  French  pubhshed  i^  their  jour- 
nal^ that  the  junta  of  Catalonia  kad 
fled  to  Majorca,  giviog  up,  the  princi^ 
pjality  in  despair.  That  jui^ta  had  vntk^ 
drawn  from  Tarragona  before  tl^e  ai^^ 
began,  that  it  mi^t  be  in,  a^situatioi^tq 
act  for  its  relief,  andbecai^  itsowaprer 
nervation  wasof  the  utmost  importance^ 
In,  many  parts  of  Spaii^  tke  provincial 
juntas  have  b^n  accused  of  despisin|^ 
or  counter-actine  the  orders  of  govern^ 
ment ;  but  CataTpu^  ws^s  Jeft  to  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  efforts,  and  h^  it 
i^t  hpen  for  the  junta,  would  have 
had  none  to  call  forth  pr  direct  its  exr 
ertioi^.  From  ^olspna  they  now  issued 
some  of  those  prodamatioqa  which 
have  sp  greatly  contributed  to  support^ 
the  cause  of  Spain^  calling  upon  theii; 
pountrymen,  in  the  language,  of  hop^ 
and  heroism  and  indignation,  fpr,  new 
exertion$,  bidding  t^m  coiUimie  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  rely  upon 
their  own  right  arms,  and  t^ir  good 
cause,  and  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 

The  pemicioiis  consequences  otthat 
pride  which  made  th^  Spanish  govern^ 
ment  refiise  to  let  an  army  be  tiained 
under  ]$ritish  offers,  was  no  whec^ 
more  to  be  lamented  than  in  Catalonia  . 
When  Colonel  Skerrett  was  off  the 
coast,  the  people  earnestly  desired  to 
be  embodied  under  hina,  and  led  to  bat- 
tle^. Baron  de  Erolcs  said*  he.would 
engage  that  ten  thousaQ4  men  should 
enlist  in  a  few  days,  an4  that  he  him* 
self  would  be  the  Sr^t  to  enter  as  a 
private  soldier.    Had  this  been  dpne 
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ifi  Sptdn,  as  it  iftts  in  Pintugal,  tte 
liruggle  tvould  long  since  have  beeti 
mfir^    and  Buonaparte's  desttoictioA 
would  hate  come  from  that  natioii 
wfaieh  he  had  most  outraged)  and  by 
which  he  was  first  manfully  opposed. 
But  the  sufferings  of  the  Spaniard* 
were  to  be  prolonged  by  a  false  point 
of  honour  in  their  niletSy  as  well  a^  by 
that  tardin^d  which  has  ever  been  the 
ftproach  of  tlie  Spanish  coundb  ;  and 
the  Catalanfty  without  discipline  and 
without  plan,  carried  6n  the  struggle 
iMder  fcireumstances  which  would  havife 
tif ade  silmost  any  other  people  despair* 
They,  however,  in  the  midst  of  theitse- 
fe^est  trials  never  lost  hope,  and,  never 
foirgetting  #hat  was  due  to  themselves, 
cflbmpelled  their  ftrocioui  enemy  in  the 
fhidst  of  hts  triumphs  tb  respect  and 
fear  them*    Sootf  after  the  fall  of  Tar- 
ragona,'  Suchet,  on  his  way  to  Barce^ 
tona,  tobk  twelve  prisoners  belonging 
to  a  dH^taehm^t  under  Manso,  which 
had  harassed  his  Amrch.     He  had  bst 
k  ski^mi^ing  with  these  troops. be- 
tween Odal  and  the  bridge  of  Mo^ 
Kns  dt  Rey  about  SO  in  killed,-  six  pri- 
ftomtrif  and'  some  sto^  :  and  this  had 
*y  ilMitated  his  cruet  temper,  that  h^ 
Meted  some  6f  his  prisoners  to  be 
shot,  odiers  to  be  hanged,  and  others 
bbmt.      It  was    in  vain  that  they 
protested    they    Were    soldiers,    and 
diMkd  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
#ar,  an-d  it  was  equally  in  vain  that 
lAey  threw  thems^ves  at  his  feet  to 
Atreat  mercy.     The  murders  were 
I^^H^ti'ated,  and  some  peasants  of  St 
Vfrrdtnt,  MoKns  de  Rey,  and  Pallejii 
iWiO  liirere  working  in  the  fields^  were 
iftM^red  in  Hke  manner,  to  ^ut  th^ 
llMigeanfce  of  this  ferocious  enemy. 
Mmso  immediately  issued  a  prbdama  - 
tibtf,  bating  what  thiswretidh  had  done, 
«tfd' declaring  that  the  right  of  repri- 
•Ws,  which,  from  humanity,  he  hadhi- 
tiitrto^  forbore  to  exercise,  should  in- 
ilanUy  be  enforced*;-  he  hung  his  sit 


prisoners  as  neaf  Barcelona  as  possi- 
bk,  and  gate  notice  that  from  that 
hour  every  Frenchman  who  fell  into 
his  (lands  should  be  put  to  d^ath,  tiU 
the  enemy  should  hate  leimt  to  tres^ 
as  prisoners  of  war,  brave  men,  whb 
were  fitting  for  their  country  perfidi- 
ously invaded,  thdr  i^ligion  insolently 
outraged,  and  their  king  treacherous* 
ly  entrapped. 

**  Catalans,*'  said  General  Lacy, 
in  one  of  his  first  proclamations^  *^  tne 
country  is  in  danger,  and  nOw  ffioit 
than  ev^r  stands  in  need  of  ydur  eter- 
tions.  The  junta  and  your  geueral-itf- 
chief  are  bound  to  etplain  to  yon  yom* 
situation,  because  thie  courage  coii«i 
aists  not  in  being  igno'raUt  of  danger^ 
but  in  overcoming  it.  The  fdl  of  Tar- 
ragona has  made  that  situation  critioil 
in  the  extreme,  not  desperate.  There 
yet  remain  to  us  inextinguishable  ha- 
tred of  oppre^ion  and  ardent  love  of 
indepindence,i-^there  yet  remain  to  m 
strong-h'olds  ind  mountaihSr*-there  tf* 
main  to  us  th^  arAis  of  our  numeroiii 
and  valiant  youth  to  recover  what  il 
lost,  and  to  make  the  enemy  know  that 
tile  attempt  to  conquer  us  is  vaiiiL 
With  fewer  resources  did  Pelayo  frOM 
the  mountains  of  Covadonga  begiii  the 
ddiverance  of  Spain :  and  there  are  not 
wanting  to  us  chiefs  who  are  determined 
to  follow  his  glorious  exatnple.  Great 
effort?  are  necessary  to'dave  the  coun- 
try ;  let  all  our  efforts  then  be  United* 
and  for  those  whb  have  not  spirit  to  fol- 
low this  resolution,  let  them  aba1ftdoi| 
us  and  joht  themSelved  to  the  eftdmy, 
thktwe  may  know  Whom  we  are  to  treat 
as  enemies,  and  \i^om  as' friends.  The 
priest,  the  religioner,  the  father  of  a  fa^ 
mily,  every  one  has  wrongs  to  avenge, 
every  one  has  much  to  lose,  and  our  coun- 
try calls  upon*  all.  In  all  parts  the  echo 
of  the  alarum-b^llisheat^;  afedwherei 
ever'  there  are  enemies,  there  should  be 
Catalans  to  fight  them.  War  and  ven- 
geance must  ht  dur  only  business,  and^ 
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fike  our  forefathers,  let  us  leave  to  the 
tromen  the  care  of  our  houses  and  fsu 
milies." 

The  Barcelona  journal  asserted  that 
Lacy  had  fled  witn  the  junta.  If  the 
French,  when  they  made  this  assertion, 
for  a  moment  believed  it,  they  were 
soon  undeceived ;  he  declared  in  one 
of  his  proclamations,  that,  even  if  his 
"well-founded  hopes  of  soon  seeing  bet- 
^er  days  should  be  disappointed,  he 
would  die  with  the  last  soldier,  rather 
than  abandon  his  post.  He  made  him- 
self felt  as  well  as  heard  by  the  enemy. 
I>eplorable  as  the  sUte  of  Catalonia 
was  for  the  natives,  it  was  far  more  so 
for  the  invaders :  they  were  masters  of 
almost  every  fortress,  but  their  do« 
minion  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
walls.  Nothing  was  to  be  procured 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  force : 
they  levied  contributions  upon  the  vil- 
lages  near  their  strong  prrisons ; — 
and  this  was  all ;  they  could  only  move 
in  large  detachments,  and  wherever 
they  moved  they  were  harassed  by 
the  armed  peasantry  and  the  Somate* 
lies.  The  daily  and  hourly  cost  of 
life  at  which  they  kept  their  ground 
was  such,  that  the  enemy,  who  avow- 
ed their  determination  of  extirpating 
half  the  inhabiunts  in  order  to  intinu-' 
date  the  rest,  would  have  exhausted 
the  resources,  if  not  the  patience,  of 
France,  before  such  a  determination 
could  be  executed. 

Every  success  at  this  time  was  of 
great  importance  in  its  moral  effect : 
snea  are  usually  alive  to  hope  in  pro- 
portion as  their  natures  are  generous, 
and  the  same  cause,  whic^  throughout 
the  vear  rendered  it  impossible  to  depress 
the  Spaniards,  have  made  them  easily 
elated.  Of  the  patriotic  journals  whicn 
were  published  in  every  part  of  Spain, 
scarcely  a  number  appeared  which  did 
not  contain  the  details  of  sonle  skir- 
mish, some  Guerilla  attack,  some  sue* 
ccHful  enterprizei  or  hair-breadth  es* 


cape,  eten  more  animatiilg  than  succeta 
in  the  recital.  These  things,  more  evea 
than  signal  victories,  tend  to  exdteamU 
litary  spirit  in  a  people, when  no  otherlMl- 
vantage  accrues  from  them.  But  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Catalans  at  thia 
time  had  obtained,  one  was  of  great  im- 
portance. An  expedition  of  Spaniarda 
and  English,  who  in  all  were  but  a 
handful  of  men,  recovered 
the  isles  of  Las  Medas,  Sq4»  1* 
which  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  enemy  the  preceding  year.  ,  Colo- 
nel Green,  the  British  commissioiier» 
and  Baron  de  Eroles,  coauaanded  in 
^is  well-planned  a(hd  .well-executed  at- 
tempt; and  the  crew  of  the  Undaunted 
frigate,  .Captain  Thomas,  displayed 
that  zeal  and  those  resources  in  C 


nn^  gruns  upon  the  rocks,  by  whii 
British,  seamen  have  often  m.Mle  them- 
selves dreaded  upon  their  enemies 
"ihores.  They  found  in  the  f(i»t  four 
guns,  and  provisions  for  three  months* 
Both  officers  perceived  how  important 
it  was  to  retain  possession  of  a  place 
which  at  little  expence  might  be  ren- 
dered a  second  Gibraltar, — ^for  little 
was  necessary  to  render  it  impr^pia- 
ble :  hei*e  was  a  post  where  they  could 
receive  supplies,  and  here  a  depot  nught 
be  securely  estabUshed.  Eroles,  there- 
fore, dispatched  orders  for^OOmen  to 
come  and  garrison  it.  The  French  . 
were  eaually  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  tne  possession  of  thispoint  would 

give  to  their  enemies.  T^  brought 
own  a  considerable  force  to  Estaidity 
a  village  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
opened  batteries  upon  the  island,  which 
was  within  reach  of  shells.  The  suc- 
cours which  Eroles  had  gone  to  expe^ 
ditedid  not  appear ;  the  ferce  upon  the 
island  consisted  only  of  146  men»  es* 
hausted  with  the  fatigue  which  they 
had  undergone,  and  Colonel  Green  re- 
luctantly yielding  to  this  representa- 
tion of  the  officer  of  the  Undauntedf 
abandoned  the  works  which  he  had  be* 
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gun,  and  with  them  the  hopes 
Sq>U  4.  which  he  had  so  justly  form- 
ed^ and  blew  up  the  fort.  The 
opportuHtty,  however,  was  happily  re* 
trieved  ;  Lacy,  who  felt  the  want  of 
such  a  point  to  look  td,  embarked  with 
2KX)  men  from  Arens  de  Mar  in  the 
Undauntedf  and  takmg  with  him  la- 
bourers, tools,  and  stores  in  some  trans- 
ports, re-occupied  the  islands,  giving 
them  the  names  of  the  Isles  of  Resto- 
ration, because,  he  said,  thi^ 
Sept.  13.  might  be  considered  as  the 
first  step  to  the  recovery  of 
the  principality.  Water  was  discover- 
ed there,  a  sumcient  garrison  establish- 
ed, and  the  fortification  commenced 
amd  carried  on  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  defiance 
of  dl  their  batteries.  Bomb-proofs 
f^r  men  and  stores  were  soon  made  in 
asituation  so  favourablefor  such  works : 
the  chief  battery  was  named  Lacy  by 
the  governor ;  but  that  generdsaid  he 
would  not  permit  himself  to  receive 
this  honour,  and  that  it  should  be  call- 
ed Montardit,  in  honour  of  the  last  pa- 
triot whom  the  Frendi,  having  taken 
in  arms,  had  murdered  afterwards,  in 
violation  and  contonpt  of  the  laws  of 
wkr. 

Qenerd  Lacv,  being  unable  to  make 
'  zxij  considerable  s^tempt  against  the 
ei^emy,  determined,  in  the  nght  spirit 
of  a  soldier,  to  maike  activity  and  en- 
terprize  supplv  the  want  of  number, 
and  cut  up  the  mvaders  in  detail.  They 
had  formed  a  chdn  of  fortified  posts 
from  Barcdona  to  Lerida.  These  he 
'  iretolved  to  attack,  and  began  by  a  ra- 
pid march  upon  Igualada,  where  the 
enemy  had  fortified  a  Gapuchine  con- 
sent. 400  men  with  two  guns  were  to 
have  joined  him  from  Cardona }  but 
he  was  disappointed  of  this  dd,  fpr 
no  means  of  moving  the  guns,  nor  for 
making  the  road  practicable  for  them, 
could  be  procured  in  time,  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  surprise  the  town, 
and  cut  of  as  many  of  the  French  as 


possible  before  they  could  take  refuge 
m  their  fort.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  centinels^  were  Oct.  4. 
put  to  the  sword,  the  enemy 
surprised  in  their  quarters,  25  prison^^ 
were  taken,  and  above  150  killed ;  the 
rest  escaped  into  the  convent,  just,a» 
they  got  oiit  of  their  beds  ;  and  Lacy 
seeing  at  day-break  that  succours  were 
coming  to  them  from  Mopserrat  and 
Casa-Masana,  retired  to  Coll  de  Gu« 
aem,  satisfied  with  his  success^  and 
thence  to  Manresa.  This  made  them 
suppose  that  he  had  desisted  from  of- 
fensive operations,  and  a  convoy  which, 
in  fear  of  his  movements,  had  been  for 
some  days  detdned  at  Cervera,  Ventu- 
red to.  move  toward  Igualada;  Eroles 
with  half  the  Catalan  force  got  before 
it,  and  the  commander-in-chief  with 
the  other  half  cut  off  its  retreat.  A 
column  withartiUery  sdlied  from  Igua- 
lada to  its  assistance,  but  came  only  to 
•hare  in  the  defeat ;  two  hun- 
dred were,  wounded  and  made  Oct.  7. 
prisoners,  the  killed  were  in 
proportion,  and  the  whole  convoy  was 
taken. 

The  general  finding  now  that  his 
pi^sence  was  necessary  m  the  junta,  to 
forward  the  formation  and  organization 
of  the  army,  left  Eroles,  his  second  in 
command,  to  complete  the  plan,  which 
had  dready  so  far  succ^ded  that  the 
French,  dreading  a  second  attack,  and 
weakened  by  this  last  loss,  retired  pre- 
cipiutdy  from  Igualada,  Monserrat, 
and  Casa  Masana  to  Barcelona.  Eroles 
no  sooner  knew  that  Igualada  had  been 
evacuated,  than  he  marched 
agdns't  Cervera ;  the  French  Oct.  10. 
immediately,  when  they  saw  ' 
him  approaching,  witndrew  from  the 
city  into  the  university,  which  they 
had  fortified,  and  a  body  of  500  foot 
and  30  horse,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Lerida  to  their  support,  turned 
back  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
D.  Luisde  Creeft,  andD.  Jose  Casat^ 
were  sent  to  pursue  them,  while  Eroles 
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with  one  ten«p6ttiider  prepared  to  at- 
tack tmildniffs  which  had  been  detign* 
ed  by  their  founders  for  far  other  pur^ 
poses  thaa  those  of  war.  This  smgle 
gan  threw  down  part  of  the  hpnse  in 
which  it  was  planted  i  hut  Eroles  turn* 
cd  this  accident  to  his  advan^ge,  for 
while  he  affected  to  be  replacing  it,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  the  gun 
was  moved  to  another  situation,  from 
whence  it  opened  its  fine  anew,  and  its 
carnage  was  rattled  along  so  as  to  make 
them  beliere  that  more  artillery  was 
about  to  be  brought  to  bear.  Their 
commandant  soon  hi;ng  out  the  white 
flag,  and  630  men  were  made  prisoa-t 
ers  of  war,  at  an  expence  to  the  Cata- 
lans of  only  ten  in  killed  and  wounded. 
This  conquest  set  free  a  considera- 
ble territory,  which,  ever  since  the  loss 
of  Tarragona,  had  been  at  the  ene* 
my's  mercy.  Creeft,  meantime,  with 
a  force  inferior  to  that  which  he  was 
pursuing,  fallowed  the  column  which 
was  retreating  to  Lerida,  and  which 
on  its  way  was  joined  by  the  garrison 
of  Tarreg^,  another  post  abandoned' 
by  the  French  in  their  alarm.  In  this 
pursuit  the  corregfidor  of  Cervera  was 
taken  attempting  to  escape  with  the 
onemy :  he  was  one  of  those  wretches 
who  bad  joined  the  French,  and  with 
all  the  malevolence  of  a  traitor,  perse* 
cuted  his  own  countrymen.  lie  had 
tnvepted  a  cage  in  which  to  imprison 
those  who  did  not  pay  their  contribu- 
tions, or  were  in  any  way  obnoxious  to 
him  ;  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  con« 
fine  the  whole  body,  leaving  the  head 
exposed  to  be  bulged  and  spit  upon  $ 
and  sometimes  this  devilish  villain 
anointed  the  face  of  his  victim  with 
honey  to  attract  the  flies  and  wasps. 
«<  To-morrow,"  said  Eroles  in  his  dis» 
patches,  *<  the  senor  corregidor  wiU 
go  out  to.  parade  the  streets  in  this 
same  cage,  where  the  persons  who 
have  suffered  this  grievous  torment 
nay  freely  behold  him.  Ducite  juS' 
taiam  moniti  d  non  tenmere  Divot  J* 


The  c^ture  of  this  inan  was  worth  ao 
oiuch  as  all  the  preceding  success. 

Eroles,  with  the  rest  of  hisdivisiooy 
now  hastened  to  BeUpuig,  wheneCreeft 
had  blockaded  about  400  French  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Sesa^ 
a  casde  of  the  15th  century,  which  they 
had  fortified  and  which  commanded 
the  town.  The  besiegers  had  only 
One  tenrpounder,  and  the  walls  were 
two  ells  thick.  They  had  no  time  to 
bse,  for  Latour,  with  the  troops  who 
had  escaped  fromlgualada,  andthegar* , 
risons  of^the  other  evacuated  posts,  waa 
preparing,  in  concert  with  the  enemies 
from  Lerida  and  Balasner,  to  march 
against  them.  Unused  as  they  were 
to  such  operation!,  and,  as  Eroles  8aid» 
without  any  other  engineers  than  in- 
genuity ana  strong  desire,  they  made 
three  mines  which  reduced 
the  castle  almost  to  a  heap  Od.  14/* 
of  ruins,  184  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  rest  of  the  giirrison  perish* 
ed.  This  success  completed  Lacy^ 
plan,  and  set  free  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  Lerida  and  Barcelo- 
na. Eroles  then,  by  a  movement  as 
judicious  as  it  was  unexpected,  whik 
the  French  oommanders  were  concerts 
ing  plans  against  him,  marched  by  the 
Seo  de  Urgel  to  Putgcerda,  where  he 
routed  all  the  forces  that  the  enemy 
cou)d  brinr  against  him  ;  then  having 
occupied  tne  pass  of  the  Valle  de  Lue- 
rol,  he  entered  France,  and  levied  coo* 
tributions  in  Languedoc.  It  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  Baron  de  Eroles,  that 
his  troops  in  this  expedition  should  bt 
as  much  distinguished  by  their  good 
order,  moderation,  and  humanity,  as 
the  French  in  Spain  were  for  their 
crimes.  In  every  place,  except  one^ 
this  object  was  effected ;  but  in  the 
little  town  of  Marens,  the  only  place 
where  resistance  was  made  by  the  in-* 
habitants  and  an  armed  force,  a  woik^ 
dier,.  in  direct  violation  of  orckrs,  set 
fire  to  one  of  the  houses ;  the  wind 
was  hi^  the  flames  spread*  notwith* 
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standing  all  the  efforts  whidi  were  made 
to  stop  the  conflagration,  and  the  whole 
place  was  burnt.  Marshal  Macdonald 
a  few  months  before  had  deliberately 
•et  fire  to  the  city  of  Manresa,  to  p<^- 
nuhthe  inhabitants  for  their  patriotism* 
Sarsfield  and  Eroles  came  up  with  the 
rear  guard  while  it  was  still  in  flameSy 
and  the  inhabitants  crying  aloud  for 
vengeance ;  the  sight  so  exasperated 
the  soldiers  that  they  gave  no  quarter. 
D.  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Villamil,  go- 
vernor of  La  Seo  de  Urgel,  who  com- 
manded this  division  of  Eroles'  army, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  flames  in  Ma« 
reus  ;  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  at 


the  scene  ;  **  But^  perhaps,*'  he  said* 
**  the  furious  hand  which  committed 
the  evil  had  been  impelled  by  divine 
justice,  that  France  might  behold  an 
image  of  Manresa.*'  Every  where  else 
the  orders  of  the  commander  were  ri« 
gidly  observed,  and  the  French,  admi- 
ring the  humanity  of  an  enemy  who 
had  been  so  grievously  wronged,  in 
many  places  where  they  paid  the  re- 
quired contribution,  acknowledged  tho 
justice  of  this  retaliation.  Some  thoo% 
sand  sheep,  and  com,  and  specie  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  dollars,  were  the 
fruits  of  this  first  inroad  of  the  Spa- 
niards into  France. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


JBlake  ffoes  to  the  Easttvard.  Suchet  enters  the  idngdom  of  Valencia^  Siege 
of  MuTviedro.  Defeat  of  Blake,  and  Capture  of  Murviedro  and  the 
Capital. 


The  Regent  General  Blake,  as  toon 
as  he  had  returned  to  Cadiz  after  his 
feeble  attack  upon  Niebla,  prepared  to 
take  the  field  m  the  eastern  provinces 
which  were  now  so  inuninently  endan-  ' 
gered.  Embarking,  therefore,  with  all 
the  force  he  could  collect,  he  landed 
at  Almeria  to  join  the  army  of  Mur- 
cia,  and  took  a  position  between  Gua- 
dix  and  Baeza.  Soult,  who  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  profit  by  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, marched  against  him  ;  when 
the  French  forces  broke  njp  from  the 
Guadiana,  he  turned  the  nght  of  the 
Spanish  army  under  General  Freyre, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon 
Murcia ;  a  retreat,  however,  which  was 
effected  with  honour,  though  not  with- 
out condderable  loss.  Soult  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Seville,  and 
Blake  proceeded  to  Valencia,  where 
Suchet  was  now  advancing  in  his,  de- 
structive career. 

The  Marquis  del  Palacio  had  been 
appointed  captain  general  of  the  king- 
doms of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Mur- 
cia. He  announced  his  coming  in  a 
proclamation  from  Alicante,  of  a  verr 
different  chaiicter  from  those  whicn 
have  so  greatly  contributed  to  support 
the  cause  of  Spain.  '<  From  the  mo- 
ment,'^ said  he,  **  that  I  set  foot  in  this 
country,  and  knew  the  fall  of  Tarra- 
gona,  my  spiriti  far  from  being  cast 


down,  seemed  as  if  it  had  taken  firesh 
strength  and  courage  to  run  to  danger 
as  well  as  to  victory.  Do  not  hold 
me  arrogant  and  vain,  for  my  hopes 
are  not  rested  upon  my  arm  of  flesh. 
From  afar  I  see  the  walls  of  Valencia 
of  burnished  and  impenetrable  brass  ; 
and  the  more  secure,  inasmuch  as  the 
enemy  cannot  perceive  them.  I  see  also 
a  cloud  of  protection  oyer  the  whole 
kingdom,  whereof  that  which  for  for- 
ty years  protected  the  people  of  God 
was  but  a  type  and  a  figure.  The  bra- 
zen walls  are  the  Valencian  breasts, 
who  have  loyalty  for  their  stamp  and 
shield  of  arms,  and  the  cloud  which 
protects  us  is  the  Queen  of  Angels, — •' 
she  who  is  the  general  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed army,  our  adorable  and  gene- 
rous Madre  de  Desamparados,  mother 
of  the  helpless,  with  her  omnipotent 
son.  Heaven  itself  has  given  the  great- 
est proof  of  this  truth,  and  of  its  pre- 
dilection for  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  Is  there  any  other  capital 
in  all  Spain  which  has  not  been  enter- 
ed by  some  army  of  this  Corsican  rob- 
ber, this  impious  tyrant  ?  Is  there  any 
other  province  which  has  twice  repel- 
led Uiem  from  its  centre,  without  walls 
and  without  armies  ?  Heaven  and  her 
invincible  Deborah,  or  Judith,  have  sa- 
ved us,  and  will  save  us,  if  our  conduct 
is  not  unworthy  of  her  protection. 
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Wonder  not  at  this  language  froiti  a 
soldier*  I  am  a  Christian :  I  am  an  old 
Spsiniardy  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
tbey  are  not  earthly  Tictories,  but  bolts 
£rom  heayen  whidi  reach  the  wicked^ 
such  as  ihe  Corsican  and  his  generals, 
^rho»e  principles  arr  bad,  and  whose 
conduct  is  worse.  I  resign,  therefore, 
my  staff  to  this  sovereign  queen  ;  she 
has  been  the  general  who  has  deliver* 
«d'  the  kingdom  thus  long  :  she  it  is 
iMrho  will  ddiver  all  that  is  placed  un- 
der this  staff,  no  longer  mine  but  hers, 
and  the  Lord's  who  is  the  God  of  bat- 
tles.^ 

It  would  be  wrcmging  the  marquis 
to  break  off  here,  £or  in  other  parts  «f 
bis  address  he  spoke  in  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  a  patriot  and  a  commander. 
*•  This  is  a  holy  war,"  said  he,  "  m 
winch  we  must  fight  like  the  Macca- 
bees. Let  him  who  feeb  for  the  pub- 
lic cause  join  us,  and  take  arms,  and 
<^er  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  put 
ibrtli  his  hand,  and  advance,  and  at- 
tack, and  triumph.  Eternal  war  against 
the  tyrant,  war  against  the  coward, 
against  the  impious,  the  selfish,  the  pe- 
culator, and  him  who  does  not  labour 
to  his  utmost  in  the  good  cause.  Con- 
fide in  the  government  and  it  will  con- 
fide in  you.  If  there  is  csnduct  in  the 
chiefs,  there  will  be  conduct  in  the 
people:  moderation  in  the  expendi- 
ture, and  there  will  be  plenty  m  the 
army ;  order  in  private  familKs,  and 
it  will  display  itself  in  public  actions ; 
activity  in  individuals,  and  the  army 
win  be  invincible ;  let  there  be  obedi- 
ence, union,  fidelity,  justice  and  truth, 
sad  God  will  fight  with  us." 

Unfortunately  there  were  many  in 
Valencia  upon  whom  the  first  part  of 
this  address  was  likely  to  have  more 
effectthan  the  second.  A  friar,  preach- 
ing in  the  Plaza  Catalina,  said  to  his 
auditors,  **  If  the  cortes  think  of  abo- 
Ushing  our  holy  order,  and  that  of  our 
sisters  the  nuns,  obey  them  not,  ye^ 
tfmcd  Valendans^  but  oppose  such 


mandates  like  lions.  We  are  the  ser« 
vants  of  God,  whom  you  must  obe]E 
rather  than  man.  The  English  them- 
selves,  though  they  have  an  ezcdknt 
constitution,  nmst  eventually  fall  for 
want  of  the  blessing  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Ask  not  for  cannon  and  gun* 
powder,  but  rather  Bj  to  your  altars  ; 
and  instead  of  any  vain  attempt  to  re- 
sist the  victorious  French  by  force  of 
arms,  implore  the  aid  of  Heaven,  which 
alone  can  avert  the  heavy  calamities 
that  threaten  you."  Zaragoza  is  as 
Catholic  a  city  as  Valencia,  but  it  was 
not  by  such  sermons  as  this  that  the 
heroism  of  the  Zaragozans  was  excited 
and  sustained. 

Zaragoza  had  defended  itself  with- 
out any  other  hope  than  what  the  in- 
habitants placed  in  themselves.  Va- 
lencia prepared  for  its  defence  under 
very  different  circumstances ;  it  was 
true,  indeed,  that  the  French  hitherto 
had  succeeded  in  all  their  sieges ;  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, who  was  now  arriv^  to  oppose 
them,  came  with  full  ^ppv^ei^y-civil  at 
well  as  military,  and  the  whole  strength 
of  the  executive  authority,  to  carry 
into  effect  whatever  measures  he  might 
think  needful.  The  collected  force 
under  his  command  was  equal  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  invaders,  and  due  di- 
vision of  6000  men,  taking  its  name 
from  the  field  of  Albuhera,  nad  attain- 
ed discipline  upon  which  the  officers 
could  rely,  and  reputation  which  every 
effortwould  be  made  to  support.  Some 
of  the  jrenerals  also  stood  high  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  Lardizabal  mid  distin- 
gruished  himself  in  Lapena's  expedi- 
tion ;  and  Zayas  was  thought  by  the 
English,  as  well  as  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
Spanish  service.  Lines  had  been  made 
to  cover  the  city ;  no  labour  had  beea 
spared  upon  them ;  lines  well  construct- 
ed and  adequately  manned  are  upon 
all  military  principles  impregnable ; 
there  could  be  no  want  of  men  here. 
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for,  in  acb^tion  to  the  r^hr  hftti 
t)ie  city  and  the  kingdofti  contained  a  ^ 
■nmerottt  and  willing  population. 

Twelve  miles  east  of  Valencia  Is 
tiie  town  of  MurviedFO,  which  had 
been  fortified.  Cc^cnel  Andriotii  watf 
iq^pointed  to  command  there  with  a 
garrison  of  3^00  men,  who  Vc^ttnteeN 
cd  for  this  service.  Murviedro  stands 
iqpon  the  site  of  Saguntum  t  and  that 
tecollection  would  ^ve  stimulated  any 
koDOurable  man  to  rival  the  fidelity 
which  has  rendered  that  name  iUus^ 
trious.  The  Roman  theatre  here,  which 
sa  one  of  the  mo^t  perfect  remains  of 
the  aitcie|ita»  and  the  other  antiquities 
of  this  sacred  spot,  were  held  in  such 
proper  estimation  by  the  Spanish  go- 
▼emment,  that  in  1785,  under  the  minis-' 
try  of  the  Conde  d' Aranda,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  preserve  them.  When 
k  was  deemed  necessary  to  fortify  the 
place  the  engineers  condeihned  the 
theatre  ;  the  conservator  appealed  to 
the  cortes,  and  the  cortes  unanimously^ 
agreeing  that  it  would  be  a  reproach 
to  the  nation  if  this  precious  monument 
should  be  destroyed,  addressed  the  re- 
gents, requiring  them  to  give  orders 
lor  its  careful  preservation. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Andri- 
oni  entered  upon  his  char^e^  and  a  few 
days  afterward  the  Frencn  from  Tor- 
tosa  and  from  Aragon  began  their 
march  toward  Valencia.  Suchet  had 
with  him  all  the  disposeable  troops 
from  Aragon  and  Catalonia;  withdraw-* 
ing  many  of  the  less  important  garri- 
sons, and  smaller  detachments,  in  full 
confidence  that  there  was  neither  ener- 
gy enough  in  the  general  government 
of  Spain,  nor  union  enough  among  the 
provincial  authorities,  to  make  a  due 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
was  thus  afforded  them.  He  arrived 
before  Murviedro  on  the  27th,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  Blake  retreat- 
ed from  that  place  to  the  capital  with 
13,000  men, — these  were  the  fiowerof 
his  armyy-^the  divisiona  ot  General 


Obispo  and  Villacan^i  utider  D  Car- 
los O'Dontidy  brother  to  the  Conde  de 
Bisbal,  remained  in  the  field,  400O 
men  occupied  Segorbeand  Liria,  aad 
fiassecourt,  trith  about  2000,  was  m 
Reguena  and  Utril  $  besides  these  foi^ 
oes  the  commander-in-chief  had  160^ 
horse,  pan  of  thtth  v^eran  troops. 

Against  snch  means  of  i-esistancey 
Suchet  would  never  have  ventured  to 
advance  if  he  had  n6t  despised  the  Va« 
lencian  troops.    Here,  as  in  every  part 
of  Spain,  the  spirit  of  the  people  waa 
excellent,  but  no  where  had  it  been 
more  wretchedly  misdirected.    Witll 
an  abundant  population,  brave  and  pa- 
triotic enough  to  offer  themselves  16 
any  danger  and  submit  to  any  sacri^ 
fices, — and  with  resourees  greater  thaa 
those  of  any  other  province  from  its 
redundant  ferdky,  Valencia  had  scarce- 
ly miade  an  effort  in  favour  of  its  nei|^- 
bours.     At  the  earnest  requisition  of 
the  British  naval  commander  on  t^ 
coast,  a  body  of  its  troops  had  bees 
detached  into  Catalonia,  and  they  weit 
actually  embarked  without  a  musket, 
because  there  was  an  established  regtt^ 
lation,  that  before  they  left  the  province 
their  arms  must  be  deposited  in  the  ar* 
senal.    When  arms  were  provided  for 
them,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  march 
them  into  An^on,  but  they  refused  to 
enter  that  kingdom,  amd  in  conseq«iettee 
returned  to  Valencia  without  hating 
faced  the  enemy*     Whenever^  kide^, 
the  Valencian  army  had  faced  them> 
some  glaring  misconduct  had  appeal^ 
ed,  and  some  lamentable  disaster  been 
the  necessary  result.     The  spirit  oC 
provincialism  ceased  to  paralyse  them 
when  the  enemy  was  within  their  dwn 
territory,  but  Suchet  still  calculated 
upon  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  men^ 
and  want  of  skill  in  the  leaderis :  some 
reliance  too  he  placed  upon  those  ia^ 
famous  meaas  of  seduction  by  whick 
France  had  trkimphcHi  'aa  often  as  by 
her  arms. 
The  day  after  he  reached  NFurviedro 
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he  a«aaulted  the  Cprt  at  two  io  the^ 
moroing  ;  in  three  places  the  escalade 
w^as  attempted^  but  the  l^reqch  were 
repulsed  at  all  points  with  the  loss  of 
their  ladders,  and  of  more  than  40Q 
l^illed  and  wounded.  They  l^^pt  pos* 
Stession  of  the  town,  broke  through  the 
party  walls  of  the  houaes,  that  they 
might  thus  communicate  withcfut  ex^ 
posing  themselves  to  the  Ere  of  the  gar- 
rison, barricadoed  the  streets,  and  plan t* 
ed  giins  in  those  houses  which  looked 
tpward  the  fort.  This  was  not  efl^ect-^ 
ed  without  somie  loss^  and  the  besiege 
ers  had  npt  yet  brought  vp  th^  batn 
tering  train ;  it  was  to  come  from  ToiH 
tosa,  and  the  little  fort  of  OFO|)tesa  ii^ 
their  rear  commanded  the  rtjiad.  S  uch« 
et  gave  directions  for  r^di^ing  ^lys, 
spid  acted  in  the  meantime  agaii^  the 
troops  in  the  Eeld.  Obispo  waa  at* 
tacked  on  the  30th  at  SeneU9  and 
driven  back  upon  Segorbe  ;  there  be 
rallied^^  hut  reinforcements  came  to  th^ 
enemy,  which  again,  gave  them  the  sun 
periprity  ;  they  entered  Segorbe  alaa 
VI  pursuit  of  his  broken  troops,  put 
9II  who  resisted  to  the  sword,  and 
drove  him  towards  If^ria*  The  nex^ 
^bj^ct  of  Suchet  wa^  to  drive  Generat 
Carlos  O'Ponneira  division  beyond 
the  Gjiadaliavar ;  on  the  night  of  Oc-t 
•^ober  Xst  he  noarched  against  it ;  the 
advanced  guard  was  attacked  ai|d  rout-f 
^  at  fietero  ;  the  main,  body,  at  Bena- 
gjuacil :  Httle  loss  was  sustained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  these  actions,  bi|t  theyc 
didii^ot  contribjite  to  raise  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Valenoian  troops  in  the  eyes 
of  their  enemies,  and  Sufzhi^ta  who  knew 
t^tthestri^gl&wouldbev^h  Blake's 
forces,  endeavoured  to.  provoke  tlu^ 
g^ner^  into  tl^e  field,,  b^^  i^t^proaching 
^in  for  h^^^nff  remained  idle  in  Valen- 
dfi  while  two  d^visjo;!^  of  his  army 
i^f  re  defeat!^. 

I^  had  made  himself,  however*  al^ 
r^y.  so  far  master  of,  the.  field,  as  to 
contifiue  his  operations  against  Mur« 
viedro  without  interruption.     He  aa* 


SHulted  it  a  seeond  time  on  the  Sth^ 
i^d  was  agam  repulsed.  The  cattb 
of  Oropesa  surrendered  on  the  llthf 
after  a  cannonade  of  a  few  hours*  O^ 
tain  Eyre,  ia  the  Magnificent,  had 
just  arrived  to  assist  it,  but  he  camt 
only  in  time  to  bring  off  the  garrisoii 
of  a  tower  about  a  mile  distant.  Ar- 
tillery and  tools  could  now  be  safelv 
brought  from  Tortosa }  and  a  we«l^ 
afterwards  a  practicable  breach  wat 
effected*  Twice  in  the  course  of  ihm 
day  and  the  night  the  French  attempt* 
ed  to  storm  it :  the  garrison  behaved 
like  men,  and  repulsed  themi  with  gpeat 
skugbtefi^  The  fort,  though,  accord- 
ing IQ  the  inveterate  habit  of  procrat* 
ti^ati(On  which  has  foir  centuries  beai 
the  reproach  of  Spanish  policy*  itt 
works  were  incompIete>  yet  waa  captv 
ble  of  making  a  Tery  feroudabie  resiitv 
aoce :  for  it  waa^  so  coa^lructed  aa  %9 
fbi^m  four  pavts»  each  of  which  mijght 
be  (^fended  after  the  oth«r4  weve  t»m 
ke^,  Blake  cal^^ated  upon:  the  imt 
pet^osity  of  the  e^emy*  the  steadinesa 
of  the  garrisoin»  and  ti^e  patijtf^sm  of 
the  governor  )  th^  two  ^rmer  did  not 
deceive  him ;  and>  ^92  Dnwdliiig  tQ 
hazard  a  battJet  becaase  he  £sU  as  emi* 
nous,  apprehension  of  the  resulit,  he 
laid  down  for  himself  a  wia^  plao  ot 
operations  ;  which  w^s  to  abstain*  firooi 
batttlef.  in  kape  that  theFi^ench  would 
weaken  theip^elveaia  the  sieget  i^d  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  reti^eat  b|t 
mpv^nenta  upon  their  lUnk  «od  on^^the 
side  of  Aragon^ 

It  was  pa^  of  t^s  phm  to  sorpriae 
the  French  itiCueni»,,  and*  thus  cot 
off  £^uchet's  communicatipn  with  Mat 
drid;  thill  expedition  was  committed  ta 
Gener^  Mahy's  caiiQy  that  Mahy  who 
wsts  employed  apd  tr,u«ted  after  hie 
misconduct  in  Gsdicia*  The  Conde 
de  Montijo  was  toco-operate  with  him. 
The  ajttempt  proved,  ineffectual,  and 
Mahy  retunied  with  his  division  to  join 
thecomnsanderJn-chirff  InAragonUie 
Spaniards  were  led  by  men  of  a  differ* 
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ent  stamp,  and  their  movements  would 
liave  led  to  very  different  results,  if 
the  spirit  of  provincialism,  and  that  in- 
•libordination  which  long  habits  of  mili*- 
tary  independence  can  scarcely  fail  to 
produce,  had  not  frustrated  fair  begin- 
nings, and  bright  prospects  of  success. 
A  decree  of  the  cortes  had  attach- 
ed the  Guerilla  parties  to  the  armies 
of  their  respective  districts,  and  given 
rank  to  their  leaders,  leaving  them  to 
pursue  their  own  system  of  warfare  at 
thfeir  own   discretion,  but  subjecting 
thcmlhuB  to  a  military  superior  when- 
ever  they  should  be  called  upon.   Du- 
ran  and  the  Empecinado,  who  com- 
mai^d,  the  one  in  the  province  of  So- 
lia,  the  other  in  that  of  Guadalaxara, 
each  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  had 
'  been  ordered  by  Blake  to  unite  and, 
enter  Aragon,  wnich  Suchet  had  drain- 
ed of  troops  for  the  expedition  against 
Valencia.     Their  collected  force  was 
computed  at  about  4000  men.     With 
the  greater  part  of  this  force  they^  ap- 
peared before  the  city  of 
Sepi*  96.     Calatayud,  where  the  ene- 
my had  a  gsirrison  of  be- 
tween 8  and  900  men.    Not  expecting, 
M  it  appears,  so  bold  a  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  Guerillas,  the  French  upon 
tight  of  them  sent  out  a  detachn^ient, 
who  took  post  upon  an  eminence  be- 
fore the  city,  where  there  was  a  ruin- 
ed castle  ;  of  this  detachment  about 
jBO  were  kill^  and  as  many  mad<^  pri- 
soners, not  a  man  escaping ;  the  garri- 
son then,  and  all  the  persons  connected 
with  them,  took  shelter  in  the  convent 
of  the  Mercenarios ;  this  edifice  had 
been  fortified,  and  was  one  of  thos^ 
posts  which  gave  them  military  posses- 
ion of  the  country.     The  Spaniards 
had  no  artillery,  and  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  bum  it,  began  to  mine. 
Thil  was  a  1)Yanch  of  warfare  in  which 
they  had  little  skill  and'  less  experi- 
ence ;— on  the  third  day  the  mine  was 
ready^  it  was  exploded  and  produced 


no  effect,  though. two  others  were  im- 
mediately commenced.  Meantime  a  re- 
inforcement of  200  foot  and  50  horse, 
the  precursors  of  a  much  larger  force 
from  Zaragoza,  came  to  relieve  the  be- 
sieged—the Empecinado  hastened  to 
meet  them,  routed  them,  and  chased 
them  as  ic^r  as  Almunia,  taking  the 
colonel  who  commanded  prisoner,  and 
more  than  200  of  their  muskets  and 
knapsacks,  which   they  threw  away 
to  disencumber  themselves  in 
flight.     On  the  sixth  day  of    Oct,  5. 
the  siege,   the   match    was 
laid  to  the  second  mine,  which  pro- 
duced little  more  effect  than  the  &st ; 
the  third,  however,  was  more  success- 
ful ;   it  krouffht  down  part   of  the 
wall  of  the  ehurch,  and  the  French 
then  capitulated,  on  condition  that  the 
officers  should  be  sent  to  France  on 
their  parole.    Five  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners,  and  about  Idi)  kiUed 
and  wounded  ^vere  found  in  the  con- 
vent.    There  yrere  found  here  provi- 
MonS  and  money  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  intrusive  goverpment; 
the  min  was  sold  at  a  fair  price  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  seed. 
This    Duran    and    the   Empecinado 
thought  necessary,  that  they  might 
lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils 
arising  from  the   state  of  waste  to 
which  that  part  of  the  country  was 
abandoned.      Soon    afterwards  more 
than  SOOp  French  arrived,r— they  fol- 
lowed the  patriots,  hoping  to  recover 
the  plunder,  biit  the  Guerilla  chiefs 
gave  them  no  opportunity  of  effect- 
rag  this,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy, 
returned  into  Navarre,    where  they 
were  recalled  to  resist  Espoz  y  Mina, 
Lord  Wellington,by  a  movement  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  among  oth^er  most 
eissential  services  which  he  rendered  to 
Spain,   had  compelled  Marmont   to 
draw  troops  from  Navarre,  and  Mina^ 
being  thus  relieved  from  the  long-con* 
tinned  pressure  of  forces  ten  times  out* 
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nodibering  his  own^  was  availing  bim^ 
s^f  of  the  opportunity  with  his  wont- 
ed boldness* 

These  movements  greatly  disquiet- 
ed Sucfaet :  his  communication  with 
Tortosa  was  interrupted  by  the  arm- 
ed peasantry  ;  scarcity  began  to  be 
felt  in  his  camp^  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  detach  4000  men  to  protect  a 
convoy  going  from  2^ar3lgoza«  It  was 
Blake's  hope  that  the  three  corps  of 
I>uran9  the  Empednado,  and  Mina, 
might  threaten  that  city,  and  perhaps 
succeed  in  delivering  it  from  its  op- 
pressors. Zaragoza  was  probably  too 
well  fortified  for  theirinsumcient  means 
of  attack,  but  the  plan  was  well-con- 
certed, and  if  it  had  been  executed, 
Sucbet  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
madntain  his  ground  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia*  The  attempt,  however,  was 
not  made ;  for  some  differences  arose 
between  Duran  and  the  Empecinado, 
and  instead  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Mina,  they  separated  from  each  other. 

By  this  time  Murviedro  was  closelv 
ppdsaedf  a  battery  of  eight  four-and- 
twenty  pounders  had  been  constructed, 
todtliegovemormade  signalsof distress. 
The  Spaniards  were  eager  for  battle, 
and  Blake  conseiuied  to  (patily  them  : 
he  had  a  just  confidence  m'part  of  his 
army,  ana  knowing  that  the  Valencian 
and  Aragonese  levies  were  neither  de- 
ficient in  will  nor  in  courage,  expected 
that  they  would  fight  wdl,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  supported  b)r  good 
troops.  Every  thing  tempted  hm  to 
this  resolution  ;— ^the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving Murviedro,  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers,  the  remembrtmce  of  Albuhera, 
and  the  hope  that  one  victory,  when 
victory  certainly  appeared  attainable, 
ai^d  would  be  oi  such  immense  import^* 
ance,  would  repay  him  for  the  many 
ditosters  which  he  had  sustained.  He 
advanced,  therefore,  on  the  24^h  about 
nooQ,  and  took  post  for  that  night  on 
the  height  of  £1  Puig,  his  rigla  rest- 


ing  on  the  sea,  and  his  left  upon  Li- 
ria. 

^The  country  between  Valencia  and 
Murviedro,  is,  like  a  dosely-planted 
orchard,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  terminating  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  Valencia 
from  La  Mancha,  Cuenca,  and  Ara« 
gon.  Three  great  carriage  roads  cross 
this  land  of  gardens  ;  3bd  by  these 
three  roads  the  attack  was  to  be  made  ; 
for  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  uie  left  wing  could  not  be  uni- 
ted with  the  centre  and  the  right,  it 
was  thought  that  this  would  be  a  less 
inconvenience  than  to  leave  open  either 
of  these  three  roads.  It  was  of  espe- 
cial consequence  to  occupy  the  left 
road,  that  of  Betera,  for  should  Sucb- 
et, as  might  be  expected,  endeavour  to 
anticipate  the  attack,  he  might  other- 
wise send  his  main  body  in  uiis  direc- 
tion, where  the  mountains  ¥rould  cover 
them,  and  the  open  country  «ve  free 
scope  for  his  cavalry  and  for  those  ma- 
nceuvres,  in  which  Blake  knew  but 
too  well  the  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  next  morning  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  for  the  attack.  Zayas 
commanded  the  right  wing,  Lardiza* 
bal  the  centre,  Carlos  O'Donnell  the 
left,  consisting  of  the  Valencian  divi- 
sion under  Mnanda,  and  the  Arago- 
nese under  Villacampa :  Mahy,  with 
the  Murcian  division,  was  to  support 
this  luring ;  Blake,  with  another  body 
of  reserve,  remained  uponEl  Puig« 
The  left  wing  was  to  begin  the  attack  s 
relying  upon  the  support  which  they 
would  receive  from  tac  centre  and  the 
other  wing,  who  were  to  accompany 
the  movement  and  cover  them  on  the 
right ;  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
a  resource  in  case  of  a  want  of  firm* 
n^ss  on  their  part,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  a  different  dis- 
position been  preferred,  ff  there  was 
an  enot  in  Blske^s  dispositiooi  it  was 
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in  thttft  trastJDf  tbc  principal  attack 
to  that  part  of  his  army  upon  which 
hb  had  least  feliance. 

Suchet  prepared  to  meet  his  anta*' 
goaisty  Icaring  six  battalions  to  conti* 
noe'  the  siege  of  Murviedro^  At  eight 
in  the  morning  his  sharp-shooters  were 
briskly  driven  back;  and  from  that  mo^ 
ntnt,  he  says^  he  knew  that  be  had  to 
contend  with  troops  very  unlike  those 
9i  Valencia.^  Some  strong  coldnuia 
outflanked  him  on  the  leU,  and  hja 
right,  which  was  a  league  distant  from 
the  main  body^  was  outranked  also  by 
O'DonneU.  Both  armies  began  their 
movements  at  the  same  time  :»--4ibottt 
half  way  between  tkem  on  tke  left  of 
the  Spaniards,  where  the  fate  of  Uk  bat- 
tle was  to  be  decided^  was  a  ridge  o£ 
ground^  which  offered  some  advanta* 
ges,  and  which  both  parties  endeavour- 
ed to  gain.  The  sharp-shooters'  of 
O^DonneM's  division  nmnlng  with  ea- 
gemess  towards  this  point,  drove  back 
that  part  of  the  French  cavalry  which 
covered  the  enemy^  advance :  they  got 
Mssetsion,  and  were  supported  by  two 
battalions  and  some  fidra-pieces ;  but 
their  ardosr  had  been  inconsiderate, 
lor  they  had  separated  too  much  from 
thecohimns,  and  the  French,  who  knew 
kow  to  avail  themselves  of  every  #p» 
portunity  which'  was  offered,  speeduy 
dislodged  them  by  a  weU-tupported 
ebarge. 

Tim  error  was  fiitsd  ;  for  the  want 
ef  £scipltnt>  was  fek  in  leaving  the 
ground,  aa  it  had  been  in  winning  it  | 
one  battafioa  after  another,  after  a  fee- 
ble resistaace,  was  thrown  into  disor* 
der  and  abandaiyl  the  fidd.  It  was 
BOW  that  Mafay^with  the  reserve  should 
have  endeavottied  to  support  them  and 
Mtrieve  the  day,  but  the  order  fpr  him 
tm  attack  did  sot  arrive  in  time,  and 
he  dM  not  advance  in  that  without  it : 
but  seeing  tl»t  the  chief  effort  of  the 
enemy  woifld  now  be«directed  ^ninit 
hiuif  aad  that  his  cavalry  abaodoned 
him  on  their  approachi  he  immediately 


comtnen<?ed  bit  retreat*  While  lli« 
fate  of.  the  left  wing  was  thus  decidedf 
Suchet,  according  to  the  usual  systeca 
of  the  Freacby  broke  through  thecen* 
tre  ;  noty  however,  without  a  brava 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards* 
X>.  Juan  Caro,  the  brother  of  Romano^ 
who  conunaeided  a  body  of  cavalry  oa 
the  left  of  the  centre,  made  a  desperate 
charge  against  the  enemy's  horse^ 
though  they  were  supported  by  artil* 
lery,  and  defended  by  a  mud  waU« 
The  Spaniards  leapt  the  wall.  Colo- 
nel Ric  of  the  grenadier^  leading  the 
wayy  aod  cut  down  the  French  at  their 
guns.  The  eaemy'ft  reserve  came  upy 
and  the  seco«d  lliiit  <ii4t  the  Spaniarc&v 
which  should  have  supiported ,  theni^ 
had  been  unhappily  detached  to  rein-t 
fcMTce  the  vanguard  ;  so  the  guns  were 
retaken^  and;  Caro  himself  was  mad€ 
prisoner. 

The  centre  of  the  Spattish  army  wu 
now  defeated  ;  Lavdnabal^  however^ 
supported  the  character  which  he  had 
gamed  at  Santi  Petri»  audi  collecting 
some  cavalry,  checked  the  tnemy  and 
covered  the  retreat  ef  his  troopSb  But 
it  was  on  the  right  that  the  Spamarda 
displayed  nftoet  resdotioB  i  had  all  t!ie 
army  behaved  like  Zayas  and  the  de* 
vision  of  Albuhera,.  Blake^s  hijghciC 
hopes  would  have  been  accomplished* 
They,  thougk  unsupported  on  theic 
left»  cleared  the  road  before  tkem»  an  J 
when  the  da^r  was  lost  in  die  other 
part  of  the  field,  repeatedly  repulsed 
the  superiorforces  wnickwere  bixiught 
against  them.  By  the  account  of  §a* 
cnet  himself,  the  action  was*  maintaiii* 
ed  here  with  Kieat  sbnghter  ;  they  co* 
vered  their  left  with  a  battalion  in  maast 
andstopd  their  ground  till  their  oartri^ 
ges  were  consumedyv— Ziayas  theur  sent 
TOT  more,  but  Uake  ordered  hifa  to  te^ 
treat.  Thismovement,  difficult  asitmiiu 
needs  have  been*  was  admirably  execu* 
ted^  all  the  wounded  were  tiemoved,  and 
so  little  were  tlie  men  jdispirited,  that 
twice  they  dcmaoded  to  bt  allowed  to 
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<d[in'^  witik  tfie  bafonet.  They  occii- 
fiied  ithe  tiottses  ia  t^  village  of  Puch- 
nki,  and  fired  from  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows ;  iMit  here  byan  error,  for  which 
the  .eommandaBt  of  the  imperialists  of 
Tol^o  was  8itapended»  the  remains  of 
tile  WallooB  battalion  were  snrrckmd* 
^^  and  made  prisoners.  When  the 
fugitives  had  reached  Tuna,  thereserre 
tras  ordered  to  petreat»  and  Zayai 
bftNi^ht  "thon  lOff  tft  the  face  of  the 
tnoemy. 

:  Tim  was  the  best  action  which  had 
jet  been  iicmght  by  the  Spamards>  but 
it  was  most  unfortunate  in  its  results^ 
and  the  issue  proved  but  too  plainly 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  hazard- 
ed. By  the  French  account  4639  pri- 
•ooers  were  taken,  four  sttmd  of  co- 
Ihors,  and  sixteen  pieces  oi  cannon ;  the 
idlied  and  wounded  were  estimated  at 
fiOOO  men  ^  on  their  own  part  they  ac* 
knowiedged  129  men  killed  and  596 
iwouBded.  Suchet  was  struck  by  a 
Mil  OBt  the  ^houldery  Genenal  Hanspe 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
twOvOthers  of  the  French  generals  were 
wbunded :  the  manner  in  which  they 
exposed  themselves,  and  the;  number 
of  officers  of  rank  whose  names  ap* 
peared  among  the  wounded,  prove  that 
the  victory  was  not  atchieved  without 
di&culty,  norwkhout  greater  loss  than 
tihe  official  account  admitted. 

The  garrison  of  Murviedro,  when 

^they  saw  the  battle  commence,  threw 

dieur  ca|>8  into  the  air  with  shouts  o/f 

joy,  calling  to  their  countrymen  to 

come  on  to  victory.     In  the  evemng 

Suchet,  leaving  his  army  a  l^gue  from 

Va^ncta,  returned  to  the  camp  ;   a 

breach  had  been  made  during  the  day» 

whkh  was  not  yet  practicable,  but  by 

^le  fire  of  some  hours  longer  would 

have  heeo  made  so  |  the  French  gene* 

ral  had  no  inclination  to  assault  the 

wailf  again ;— it  was  of  consequencci 

he  said,  to  profit  by  the  victory  which 

had  been  gained  under  the  eyes  of  the 

j^arrison, — and  the  governor's  want  of 

VOJL.  IV.  PAET  h 


constancy,  orpeifat{l8^f  ittti^^y^  en^ 
abled  him  to  do  this  most  enectuidiy^ 
for  Andriani  had  no  sooner  satined 
himself  that  Gei^ral  Caro  was  reaUf 
taken  prisoner,  than,  as  if  the  victorjr 
of  the  French  had  destroyed  all  hopes^ 
he  capitulated  with  more  than  ^tOO 
naen*  "Thus,"  said  the  French,  <♦  we 
became  mastersof  a  place  which  had  ao 
long  resisted  Haimibal."   The  Spani* 
ardB,  in  memory  of  that  former  most  me* 
morable  siege,  had  named  the  fort  San 
Fernando  <k  Saguatum  ;  and  had  Am 
driani  been  as  true  to  the  cause  of  hh 
country  as  the  soldiers  under  him>  tht 
second  siege  might  poseobly  have  be« 
come  as  famous  as  the  first.     From 
the  construction  of  the  fort^  a  succefl* 
fal  assault  could  onij  have  put  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  fourth  part 
of  it,  when  there  would  have  been 
three  more  breaches  to  make,  and  three 
more  attacks.     It  was  the  ffovemor'f 
duty  to  have  resisted  to  the  last  extre- 
mity.   Even  upon  his  own  statement» 
that  the  place  was  not  capable  of  further 
defence,  still  he  w;as  xulpable :  for  if 
its  fate  depended  upon  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  in  that  case  he  ought  assuredly 
to  have  salhed  during  the  action,  thus 
to  assist  in  the  victory,  if  victory  wert 
obtained,  or  otherwise  to  seize  tne  op« 
portunity  of  bringing  off  the  garrison* 
Blake,  in  the  orders  which  he  issued 
next  day,  said  that  he  was  much  dissa 
tisfied  with  certain  cotps,  and  with 
some  individuals,  and  tluit  as  soon  at 
their  cowardice  was  jimdically  proved* 
he  would  punish  them  with  all  the  ri- 
gour of  nationsd  justice.    But  in  gene« 
nl  he  declared,  that  the  conduct  both 
of  officers  and  men,  and  especially  that 
of  the  division  under  Zayas,  had  been 
satisfactory.    «  For  himself,''  he  saiJ» 
**  he  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  not  to  be  sur* 
prised  at  the  ill  success  of  the  action^ 
and  he  was  not  the  less  confident  of 
being  able  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
^Qcmf  •''    But  Blake  did  i^ot  feel  the 
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confidence  which  he  affected.  He  con- 
fessed afterwards,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Tarragona,  the  loss  of  Valencia  was  to 
!?e  apprehended ;  but  that  the  brilliant 
manner  in  which  the  defence  of  Murvie- 
dro  was  begun,  the  forces  which  its  de- 
fence ^ave  time  for  assembling,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  officers  and  troops, 
gave  well-founded  and  flattering  hopes, 
which  continued  till  this  battk  extin- 
guished thedk.  From  that  moment, 
nothing  but  what  was  gloomy  pre- 
sented itself ;  only  some  political  revo* 
lution,  or  other  extraoixlinary  event, 
which  should  deprive  Suchet  of  his 
expected  reinforcements,  could  save 
Valencia  ;  and  his  plan  was  to  defend 
the  lines  which  had  been  formed  for 
its  protection  as  long  as  possible,  with- 
out entirely  compromismg  the  safety 
of  his  army* 

Valencia  stands  in  an  open  plain,  up- 
on the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  old 
ramparts  were  at  this  time  in  good  pre- 
servation ;  but  works  of  antiquity  are 
of  little  use  against  the  implements  of 
modem  wan  They  were  thick  walls 
of  brick  work,  flanked  with  round 
towers  at  equal  distances,  and  without 
moats.  The  river  flows  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  the  whole  extent  of  the  east- 
em  side,  separating  the  city  from  its 
suburbs ;  the  suburbs  being  of  later 
date  than  the  town,  are  more  open  and 
commodiously  built,  and  contain  a  lar- 
ger population  ;  including  them,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at 
82,000.  The  adjoining  country  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultiyation,  and  the 
city,  from  its  history,  its  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  customs  of  the  people,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
in  the  whole  peninsula.  In  no  part  of 
Spain,  nor  perhaps  of  Christendom, 
were  there  so  many  rehgious  puppet- 
shews  exhibited ;  nowhere  were  the 
people  so  sunk  in  all  the  superstitions  of 


Romish  idolatry,  and  if  tlw  reproaclu 
es  even  of  the  Spanisnrds  naay  be  credit- 
ed, there  was  as  little  purity  of  morab 
as  of  faith.  It  is  a  proverbial  ^ying» 
that  in  Valencia,  the  meat  is  grass,  the 
.  grass  water,  the  men  women,  and  the 
women  *  nothing.  But  if  the  Valea- 
cians  were,  as  a  censurer  has  said  ot 
them,  light  equally  in  mind  and  body» 
the  cause  has  been  wrongly  imputed 
to  their  genial  and  delicious  climate; 
the  state  of  ignorance  to  which  a  doa- 
ble despotism  had  reduced  the  nation, 
and  the  demoralizing  practices  of  the 
Romish  church,  sufficiently  account 
for  the  degradation. 

The  Guadalaviar  at  Valencia  is  about 
a  hundred  yards  wide;  it  is  usually 
kept  low,  because  its  waters  are  drawn 
ofi"  by  canals,  which  render  the  ad- 
joining country  like  a  rich  garden ;  but 
m  the  rainy  season  the  stream  is  so 
strong,  that  it  has  frequently  swept 
away  its  bridges.  There  are  five  of 
these,  all  fine  structures,  and  so  near 
each  otKer,  that  all  may  be  seen  at 
once.  Two  had  been  broken  down, 
and  the  other  three  were  covered  by 
tetes-de-pont.  There  had  been  ample 
tiine  to  provide,  for  defence,  and  much 
labour  and  much  cost  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  works  which  were  deem- 
ed necessary.  A  small  ditch  filled  with 
water  was  made  round  the  wall,  with 
a  covered  way  ;  works  also  were  con- 
structed to  defend  the  gates  ;  but  the 
Valencians  chiefly  relied  upon  their  en- 
trenched camp,  which  contained  with* 
in  .its  extensive  line,  the  city^  and  the 
three  suburbs  upon  the  right  bank* 
These  works  were  fortified  with  bas- 
tions, and  mounted  with  100  pieces  of 
cannon ;  they  extended  from  the  sea  to 
Olivette ;  but  as  the  point  in  which 
they  terminated  was  weak,  because  it 
could  be  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  left 
bank,  other  interior  works  were  com- 
menced, for  the  purpose  of  insulating 


*  La  came  es  y«rva,  la  yerva  agua, 
Loa  hombres  mugeres^  las  mugeres  nadi. 
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tbi«  from  the  rest  of  the  line.  The 
^igineers  relied  abo  upon  their  com- 
mukd  of  the  rtYer>  meaning  to  cover 
the  approadies  bj  inundaticNiy  and  to 
fill  the  fosses  of  their  camp.  This 
might  easily  be  done,  the  ground  be- 
ing a  low  plain  intersected  by  nume* 
rous  canals* 

Sachet  smnmoned  the  city  the  day 
after  his  yictory,  saying,  that  he  had 
taken  8000  prisoners,  many  generals, 
and  the  greater  part  ofBlake's  artillery, 
and  calUng  upon  the  governor  to  save 
Valencia  from  the  calamities  and  out- 
rages which  a  vain  reustance  must  ine» 
vitably  draw  upon  it,  and  of  which  all 
the  fortresses  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  French  presented  terrible  exam- 
ples- He  promised  an  amnesty  for  the 
past,  offered  the  p^ple  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  assured  them  that  the 
French  would  endeavour,  by  their  ge- 
nerous proceedings,  to  make  them  for- 
get the  evils  of  war,  and  the  honibk 
anarchy  in  which  they  had  so  long  been 
plunged.  Blake  published  this  simi- 
moBS,  which  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  reply  to ;  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
]^e  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
valour  with  which  the  troops  had 
fought^  and  the  good  order  in  which 
they  had  effected  their  retreat,  for  the 
puipofie  of  occupying  their  former 
position.. 

The  enemy  ^on  elosed  upon  the  city, 
aadeitablishedthemselvesin  the  suburb 
called  Serrano^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  not,  however,  without  consider- 
able opposition.  They  won  their  way 
foot  by  foot,  and  carried  the  last  house 
by  sapping  and  mining.  Had  this  spirit 
in  the  people  been  properly  fostered 
and  directed,  Valencia  would  have  been 
safe*  Having  gained  the  suburb  they 
formeda  contravallation  of  three  strong 
redoubts,  having  seven  feet  water  in 
their  ditches,  with  two  fortified  con- 
ventsand  some  houses,  toconfine  the  be- 
sieged within  their  tetes-de-pont.  The 
&re  of  the  Spaniards  wasjnreU^directed 


to  annoy  thera  during^these  operations, 
and  the  French  acknowledge  that  their 
pioneers  were  very  much  tormented  ; 
but  the  loss  which  was  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  enemy  by  no  means  coun- 
terbalanced the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained,  in  possessing  themselves  of 
the  fortified  convents  in  the  suburb. 
Next  they  occupied  the  Grao,  which 
is  the  port. 

Suchet^s  left  was  now  at  the  Grao, 
his  right  at  Liria,  and  his  centre  in  the 
suburbs.  Using  every  possible  exertion 
to  ensure  success,  he  brought  up  in 
the  course  of  December  100  four-and^ 
twenty  pounders,  30  mortars  and  how- 
itzers ;  and  when  this  formidable  train 
was  ready,  and  his  reiaforcements  had 
arrived,  he  put  the  army  in  motion  for 
thedecisiveoperatiomu  On  the  night  be* 
tween  the  25th  and  26th  of  December, 
two  bridges  were  rapidly  constructed 
by  the  en^neers,  a  league  from  Manis- 
ses,  above  all  the  sources  of  the  differ- 
ent waters,  in  order  that  the  troops 
might  not  be  engaged  in  a  labyrinth 
of  canals.  Blake  had  posted  his  in- 
fantry from  the  sea  to  Manisses,  and 
his  cavalry  on  more  elevated  ground 
above  that  village,  to  cover  his  left. 
He  had  fortified  the  villages  of  Misla- 
ta,  Quarte,  and  Manisses,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  connected  them  by 
lines  with  artillery.  The  great  object 
was  to  keep  possession  of  Quarte  and 
S  Onofre ;  as  long  as  that  was  done, 
and  the  cavalry  retained  its  position,  it 
would  be  in  his  power  either  to  risk*  a 
general  action,  drawing  from  Valencia 
all  the  troops  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
evacuate  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a 
small  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  capi- 
tulating, draw  off  and  save  the  great 
body  of  the  army.  And  even  if  the 
enemy  should  succeed  in  turning  the 
left  wing,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat 
by  the  great  road,  it  was  scarcely  pos* 
sible,  he  thought,  that  the  two  CuUera 
roads  should  be  intercepted  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake  of  Alhufera* 
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T^he  general's  hopet  were,  a8  usual, 
frustrated  by  the  misconduct  of  those 
fn  trhoni  he  trusted,  and  the  rapidity 
of  Sachet's  movements.  At 
Dec.  ^.   day-break  the  two  bridges 
were  completed,  and  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  the  whole  of 
the  horse,  passed,  and  drove  back  the 
Spanish  cavalry  ;  and  the  French  im- 
mediately getting  possession  of  the 
•ources,  turned  tne  waters  of  the  ca- 
nals into  the  river,  and  tktts  deprived 
Valencia  of  one  means  of  defence  on 
whkb  she  had  relied*     Another  divi- 
sion crossed  the  river  between  Quarte 
and  Mislatft  to  occupy  the  Spaniards 
in  front.  Here  Zayas  again  displayed 
that  courage,  and  that  military  skill, 
•which  made  him  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  at  this  time  the  hope 
of  the  Spanish  armies;  but  the  troops 
on  the  left,  where  Mahy  commanded, 
gave  viray,  as  they  had  done  in  the  for- 
mer action  ;  they  abandoned  the  en- 
trenchments at  S  Onofre, — ^the  vital 
points  of  the  line,  without  even  wait- 
ing for  an  attack,  and  retired  from  Ma- 
liisses  almost  upon  the  first  fire,  Mahy, 
with  about  5000  men,  reached  Alcira, 
abandoning  ail  the  artillery,—- the  rest 
of  the  division  was  unaccounted  for; — 
the  loss  in  killed  could  have  been  little 
pr  none,  and  the  French  made  no  boast 
of  the  numbers  whidi  they  had  tajten,-^ 
they  who  were  missing  then  mast  most-> 
ly  have  dispersed  in  their  flight,— the 
unavoidable   consequence   when    men 
liave  lost  all  confideoce  in  their  leaders. 
The  investment   of  Valencia  was 
jjompleted  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  Sucl\et  again  turning  against  the 
Spaniards  those  advantages  of  which 
.   they  had  so  little  availed  themselves, 
tecured  himself  every  where  by  the  ca- 
bals and  fosses  with  which  the  ground 
was  intersected  against  any  sorties, 
Stitt  the  lines  remained  which  the  Va- 
fencians  had  for  three  years  been  em- 
ployed in  comstructing ;  but  after  the 
fabouri  and  aU  the  cost  which  had  been 


expended  upon  them,  when  the  honr 
came  they  were  found,  or  thought  to 
be,  untenable.    Blake  with  the  troopa 
who  were  without  the  city  might  sl^ 
have  effected  a  retreat ;  but  he  wished 
to  save  as  miK:h  of  the  army  as  pom* 
ble,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  a 
catastrophe  which  they  had  never  kM>k« 
ed  on  to,  and  to  fi^ch  he  perceived 
they  would  not  be  induced  to  subnait^, 
till  they  felt  the  extremest  necessity. 
Such  indeed  were  tl^r  dispositioDS, 
that  men  like  Santiago  Sass,  and  D 
Pedro  Maria  Ric,  and  such  women 
as  the  Countess  Burita,  would  hav^ 
protected  them  better  than  Blake  widi 
his  army  and  all  their  lines  and  defences. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it 
was  agreed  unanimously  that  the  army 
shoiild  endeavour  to  effect  its  escape 
on  the  night  of  the  2Sth.   They  went 
through  the  gate  of  S  Jose ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  gone  far,  the  advanced 
posts  discovered  them  ;   about  900 
men  made  their  way  to  the  mounts^ 
under  favour  of  the  darkness,  about  as 
many  more  were  killed  or  drowned  in 
the  canals,  and  the  rest  withdrew  with- 
in their  entrenchpaents,  having  no  oea- 
fidence  in  the  works,  nor  in  the  fortune 
of  their  general  ;   and  their  genoil 
having  none  in  than,  nor  in  hioiself, 
nor  any  hope  from  without  or  frott 
within,  .  An  event  more  discouraging 
than  die  surrender  of  Murviedro  oc- 
curred the  day  after  this  attempt,  fer 
the  town  of  St  PhilHppe,  half  way  on 
the  road  to  Alicante,  was  given  up  with- 
Qirt  opposition  to  Suqhet's  advanced 
guard.     This  place  hsA  distinguished 
Itself  in  the  War  of  the  Succession  for 
its  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  Austrian 
party.      The    inhabitants    defended 
thenraelvesi  as  Marshal  Berwick  re- 
lates, with  unheard-of  firmness,  main* 
taining  street  by  street  and  hoiMe  by 
house,  for  eight  days  after  his  troops 
were  within  tl^  waUs  ;  in  revenge  Wt 
which  he  raxed  the  town,  all  the'  sur- 
viving inhabitaiitfi  were  rei^Ted  tif 
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Cast^i  aod  fort»dden  ob  paui  of  death 
erer  to  return ;  and  Pfaflip,  when  a  new 
town  waa  Elected  on  the  ruinS)  abolish- 
ed ks  old  name  of  Xativa*  and  tmpo- 
6ed  upon  k  that  of  St  PhiUippe»-^This 
name  even  the  new  race  of  iohabitaots 
felt  as  a  reproach  $  and  but  a  few 
teonths  before  tl^is  cowardly  surrender, 
the  cortes  4t  their  petition  had  passed 
an  edict  restoring  its  old  appeUation* 
It  was  just  restored  in  tuae  to  be  dis- 
graced* The  French  founu  a  great 
l|uanttty  of  provisions  and  a  Okulion 
of  cartndged,^^hoarded  there  for  thk 
shameful  end  I 

While  the  imemy  succeeded  thuSf 
almost  without  opposition^  in  every 
thiiig  they  attempted,  Blake  resolved  to 
tiake  a  second  trial  at  escape  ;  btit  the 
peoplecompelledhim  togiveup  the  pro« 
jeet,  and  reraaio  in  patient  expectation 
<)f  a  fate  which  he  no  longer  m^de  an 
effort  to  avert.  This  h^  c&s  an  mcon* 
nden^  popular  movement  i  but;  the 
people  who  saw  their  works  as  yet  un- 
touched^ abc^ve  16,000  regular  troops 
to  defend  them^  including  the  best  of-^ 
ficers  and  artillerymen  in  the  service, 
with  artilkry.  and  military  stores  in 
abuaduice,  and  the  popuktioa  of  the 
city  ready  and  ea^r  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  deacnee^  might  haveeneoumged 
ft  general  to  hope^  dad  oi^t  to  have 
ia^ired  him  with  a  more  heroic  de* 
spair.  Suchet  opened  his  trenches 
On  iht  first  night  of  the  new  year  $  oa 
the  fourth  they  were  advanced  withit 
fifty  toiaes  of  the  ditch,  Blake  then 
called  another  council*  the  result  of 
which  wasy  that  the  lines  wer^abandon^ 
tdf  and  the  troops  retired  into  the  city, 
taking  with  them  their  field  artillery, 
hat  leaving  eighty  pieces  behind^ 

The  French  general  says,  that  the 
aitxmishing  desertion  from  the  Spanish 
army  induced  Blake  to  abandon  these 
vast  and  important  works.  Blake 
htmself  assigns  no  such  cause,  but  the 
desertion  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
tcry  greatri-^  conuaaader  who  &^h 


no  hope  can  excite  noiie*  tlie  suburb 
of  Quarte  was  immediately  seized  by. 
theenemy,  and  Suchet  bombarded  the 
city  during  the  whole  of  the  fifth* 
The  next  morning  he  sent  in  a  sum- 
naons,  **  thioking,"  he  says,  "  that  an 
army  which  had  just  abandoned  works 
of  such  strength,  mounted  with  81  pie* 
ces  of  cannon,  would  call  loudly  for 
capitulation,  now  that  they  saw  the 
efiects  of  a  bombardment  upon  a  city 
which  at  that  time  contained  no  fewer 
than^AOOOsouls."  The  summons  wai 
in  these  words  :«.-^  General,  the  laws 
of  war  assign  a  period  to  the  suSeringa 
of  the  people  }  this  period  has  arrived* 
The  imperial  army  is  now  within  ten 
toises  of  the  body  of  your  fortress  i 
in  sonae  hours  several  breaches  may  be 
effected  |  and  then  a  general  assault 
must  precipitate  the  French  column^ 
into  Valencia.  If  you  wait  this  terri^* 
ble  moment,  it  wUl  no  longer  be  ia 
my  power  to  controul  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  you  alone  will  have  ta 
answer  to  God  and  man  for  the  evil^ 
which  will  overwhelm  Valencia.  The 
desire  to  fipare  the  total  ruin  of  a  great 
city,  determines  me  to  offer  you  an  ho* 
nOurabie  capitulation  3  J  engage  tq^ 
preserve  to  the  officers  their  equipa^ 
^s,  and  to  i^s^pect  the  property  of  the 
mhabitantSf  |t  is  unnecessary  for  m^ 
to  add,  that  the  religion  we  profesif 
^alt  be  revered*  I  expect  your  repl]!' 
in  two  hours,  and  salute  you  with  very 
high  consideration/' 

BWte  repBed| "  Yesterday,  pteAcaps 
before  noon,  I  might  have  consented 
to  change  the  position  of  the  army^ 
and  evacuate  the  city,  to  save  its  inha* 
bitants  frotn  the  horrors  of  a  bombard* 
ment ;  but  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
which  your  excellency  has  employed 
ii>  setting  it  on*  fire,  have  taufght  me 
how  much  i  may  depend  upon  the 
constancy  of  the  people,  and  their  re- 
signation to  every  sacrifice  Which  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  army 
may  mwidim  the  honour  of  the  Spa* 
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nish  name.  Your  excellency  may  con- 
sequently continue  your  operations ; 
and  as  to  the  responsibility  before  God 
and  man,  for  all  tl^e  misfortunes  which 
the  defence  of  the  place  occasions,  and 
all  those  which  war  brings  with  it,  it 
cannot  attach  to  me."  This  reply  led 
Suchet  to  apprehend  he  should  have 
to  encounter  a  Zaragozan  resistance. 
*<The  general,"  said  he  in  his  dispat- 
ches, *•  is  no  longer  the  master;  he  is 
obliged  to  obey  the  decisions  of  a  fana- 
tical junta,  composed  of  seven  persons, 
five  of  whom  are  Franciscan  monks, 
and  the  other  two  butchers  of  Valen- 
cia ;  the  same  who,  about  three  years 
ago,  ordered  themassacreof  400  French 
families  that  were  driven  out  of  the 
country.  I  therefore  continue  my  ope- 
rations with  vigour  against  the  place, 
which  at  this  present  moment  counts 
ii  population  of  200,000  souls.  Five 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  insurgents 
are  now  within  its  walls,  with  all  their 
property,  and  whatever  Spain  possess- 
es of  fanatics  or  madmen.  The  engi- 
neers will  open  their  works  under  tne 
walls.  The  artillery  raises  formidable 
batteries;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ruins,  it  will  in  a  few  days  be  able  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  last  enclosure. 
The  army  is  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the  attack,  and  if  we  should  have 
to  make  a  war  of  houses  as  at  Zarago- 
2a,  it  will  be  but  of  short  continuance, 
by  the  ability  and  rapidity  of  our  mi- 
ners." 

'  Had  the  Valencians  resorted  to  this 
mode  of  defence,  Suchet*s  miners  would 
have  found  themselves  engaged  in  an 
extraordinary  subterranean  war,  among 
the  Roman  sewers  ;  but'  after  reljring 
so  long  upon  the  army,  and  a  military 
defence,  it  was  too  late  to  organize 
the  people  for  that  better  system, 
which,  if  it  had  been  determined  upon 
from  the  first,  might  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  which,  even  in  its  most  dis- 
astrous termination,  would  have  add- 
ed as  much  to  the  strength  of  Spain  as 


to  the  honour  of  Valencia.  But  Blake 
had  nothing  of  the  heroic  character 
which  had  been  displayed  so  eminent- 
ly in  Zaragoza  and  Gerona*  He  was 
a  soldier,  skilful  enough  in  his  profes- 
sion, to  have  held  a  respectable,  per- 
haps a  high  rank,  if  he  had  command- 
ed well-disciplined  troops ;  and  now 
at  the  last  he  performed  all  that  the 
code  of  military  duty  requires.  Three 
days  and  nights  Suchet  bombarded 
the  city,  which  was  so  utterly  unpro- 
vided tor  such  an  attack,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  not  even  cellars  in  whicn  to 
take  shelter:  the  enemy  continued 
their  approaches,  till  they  had  effect- 
ed a  lodgment  in  the  last  houses  of  the 
suburbs,  and  placed  mines  under  two  of 
the  principal  gates.  Blake  then  offered 
to  give  up  the  city,  on  condition  that 
he  might  march  out  with  the  army. 
Such  terms  were  of  course  rejected  ; 
a  council  of  war  was  therefore  held, 
and  terms*  of  capitulation  proposed,  to 
which  Suchet  agreed  the  more  readi- 
ly, because,  according  to  the  system 
(^  Buonaparte,  he  meant  to  be  bound 
by  them  no  farther  than  suited  his  in- 
terest, or  his  inclination.  The  troops 
were  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war, 
the  inhabitants  and  their  property 
protected,  and  no  inquiry  made  into 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  war.  In  one  point 
the  Spanish  general  exceeded  his 
powers;  forgjetting  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  act  as  one  of 
the  regents,  and  that  even  his  free  and 
voluntary  act  would  have  required  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  executive,  he  agreed 
that  the  French  prisoners  in  Majorca, 
AHcant,  and  Carthagena,  should  be 
exchanged. 

This  capitulation  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  16,131  effective 
troops  of  the  line,  besides  about  200O 
in  the  hospitals,  1800  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery horses,  22  generals,  Zayas  and 
Lardieabal  among  them^  893  officers. 
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and  574  pieces  of  cannon.  The  most 
irreparable  loss  was  that  of  50  good 
artillery  officers*  formed  in  the  scaool 
of  Segovia^  nearly  400  sappers  and 
miners,  and  1400  old  artillerymen. 
The  battle  of  Ocana  drew  after  it  more 
disastrous  consequences,  but  the  loss 
in  itself  had  been  far  less  severe.  Thus 
terminated  General  Blake's  unfortu- 
nate career ;  his  failure  at  Niebla  was 
the  only  one  of  all  his  misfortunes 
^Nrhich  was  disreputable,  but  all  expe- 
rience was  lost  upon  him :  often  and 
•ererdy  as  he  had  felt  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  his  troops,  his  obstinacy  was 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  he  never  would 
consent  that  the  Spanish  army  should 
be  regenerated  by  tne  English,  though 
he  haa  seen  that  a  similar  measure  had  de- 
livered Portugal,  and  must  have  known 
that  it  would  as  certainly  defiva*  Spain. 
This  measure  he  would  always  have 
oppoaed.  But  though  the  loss  of  a 
general,  thus  incorrigible  in  error,  and 
whose  continual  ill  fortune  was  such 
18  almost  to  deprive  the  army  under 
him  of  all  hope,  could  not  be  regretted 
lor  the  sake  of  Spain,  Blake  himself, 
amid  all  his  errors  and  misfortunes, 
■laintained  the  character  of  a  brave 


man,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  read 
his  last  dispatch  without  some  degree 
of  respect  as  well  as  compassion.  "  I 
hope,**  said  he,  "  your  highness  will 
be  pleased  to  ratify  the  exchange 
which  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  to 
transmit  orders  in  consequence  to  Ma- 
jorca. As  to  what  concerns  myself, 
the  exchange  of  officers  of  my  rank  is 
so  distant,  that  I  consider  tne  lot  of 
my  whole  life  as  determined ;  and 
therefore  in  the  moment  of  my  expa- 
triation, which  is  equivalent  to  death, 
I  earnestly  entreat  your  highness,  that 
if  my  services  have  been  acceptable  to 
my  country,  and  I  have  never  yet  done 
any  thing  to  forfeit  the  claim,  it  will 
be  pleased  to  take  under  its  protection 
my  numerous  family.*' 

Suchet  observed  the  capitulation 
like  a  Frenchman  of  the  new  system. 
He  had  promised  that  no  man  should 
be  molested  for  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  ;  the  wickedness  which  made 
such  an  article  necessary  rendered  it 
useless.  No  sooner  was  he  master  of 
the  city,  than  he  sent  1500  of  the 
monks  prisoners  into  France,  and  ex- 
cuted  in  the  public  square  the  moft 
distinguished  of  the  patritti. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Donenne  entert  GaSch*  Lord  Wettingttm  bhckade$  Ckidad  Bodngo.  Mm^- 
tnents  qfMarmonijfbr  its  Relief.  General  Hill  sur^UeS'  GirarS'Bt  J^rrog9 
MoUnos.    Activity  ofBaUasteroa  in  AndaUma.    ^ege  ^  Tarifk. 


Whsn  MarmoBt  and  S(Mdt>  finding  it 
impoitibte  to  take  Lord  Welling^oa 
<t  advantage)  separated  on  the  Guada- 
ana,  llicir  pho  waSf  tkat  the  former 
gtmenl  sboidd  keep  the  English  in 
cheeky  while  Dorsenne,  who  bid  8uc<» 
ceeded  Beisierct  in  the  north,  by  a 
rftpid  novcnent  should  enter  Galicia> 
^hsperse  the  GaHcian  army,  fortify 
%jug0f  seize  Comna  by  a  €oup  de  matn^ 
and  in  this  nuuMier  once  more  obtain 
militaiy  possession  of  the  province. 

D.  Xayier  Abadia  had  just  taken 
Ae  comfAand  Df  the  army  of  Galicia ; 
it  waa  in  the  a:iost  ¥rretchcd  state  of ' 
equibnienty  and  without  magazines  of 
any  kind  }  but  the  men  had  confidence 
in  their  general,  and  abundant  proofs 
had  been  given  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  that  when  Spanish  soldiers  have 
this  feeling  to  invigorate  them,  they 
will  support  privations  under  whicn 
the  troops  of  almost  any  other  nation 
would  smk.  His  advanced  guard  was 
at  S  Martin  de  los  Torres,  and  occu- 
pied the  bridge  of  Cebrones,  one  divi- 
sion  was  at  Baneza,ano  ther  at  the  bridge 
of  Orbigo,  and  the  reserve  at  Astoria. 
Dorsenne  collected  his  troops  in  a  Lne 
of  operation  on  the  £zla,  the  right 
leaning  upon  Leon,  and  the  left  at 
Castro  Gonzalo.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  of  August,  the  enemy 
crost  the  Ezla,  one  division  marching 
upon  the  bridge  of  Orbigo,  two  upon 
Saneza,  and  tne  reserve,  tinder  Dor- 
Itime  himself;  upon  Cebrones.    The 


Spanish  general  waa  too  well  cooTioced 
of  thestateof  hiaaipny^  aodthestrengtb 
of  the  country  behind  him*  to  viak  ft 
battle*  and  had  fiormed  his  plans  i»  ease 
of  such  an  attack.  The  dmakm  at 
Baneza  maaoeiaTred  welU  withatood  a 
charge  of  laitcers^  and,  keepin|^  the 
French  at  bay,  fell  backia  gpood.  ordot 
to  Castro  Contrieo^  froaa  whence  its 
retreat  was  unm^ealed  to  PikUa  de 
Sanabria,  the  place  appoiated. 

The  other  divisions*  of  tine  Spsausli 
army  fett  back  equally  in  osder  hxm 
four  in  the  eveningv  whem  the  esemy 
first  presented  themselves^ .  till  ni^ 
had  closed*  when  they  were  all  colleet> 
ed  in  CaatriUo.  The  next  day  the 
French  entered  upon  the  mountains  be- 
hind Astorga  in  pursuit.  The  points  of 
Manzanal  and  Molina  Seca  were  well 
defended,  and  though  the  Spaniards  re- 
tired at  both  pointsbefore  superior  num- 
bers, they  brought  off  with  them  tbe 
eagle  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  infantry, 
which  Abadia,  in  the  name  of  the  ar- 
my, dedicated  to  Santiago,  and  deposi- 
ted in  the  chapel  of  that  saint,  in  his  ca- 
thedral at  Compostella.  The  Spanish 
general,  seeing  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  divining  their  purpose*  fell  back 
with  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition 
to  Ponferrada,  covering,  with  the  little 
cavalry  which  he  had,  a  considerable 
body  of  men  who  were  incapable  of 
service,  being  crippled  for  want  of 
shoes,  and  in  the  most  dismal  state  of 
nakedness  and  want.  .The  ferry  in  Val- 
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dtotruB^  that  g^ge  through  whkdi  the 
linper  Sil  entcriag  Gahcia  canies  wkh 
it  all  the  waters  of  the  Bierzo>  was  ths 
point  of  re-iinion.  The  artillery  which 
was  at  V^lafraaca  was  ordered  back 
i&to  the  interior)  three  regiments  took 
a  position  upon  the  heig&of  Valcar- 
cdi  to  cover  the  roads  from  that  town^ 
aiHl  another  detachment  was  stationed 
tt  Toreno  for  the  double  purpose  of 
aasisUng  the  reter^y  aad  watching  As* 
turiiis.  Abadiahimaelf  tookapo^ioa 
at  the  Pueate  de  Docaingo  Fk>rez«  In 
tbe  Vale  of  Orras  he  hoped  to  find  pro** 
YiatoRa*  meamfiff}  as  soon  as  he  had  col« 
W%e4  eaoagh  for  three  days,  and  re* 
ceived  shoes  for  his  men,  to  act  upoo 
tha  offensive,  in  ea^operatioa  with  the 
Pofftuguexe  general  Silveiza. 

The  Fraich  hoped,  tha^  while  "Dow* 

tome  waa  dispeMing  the  Galictan  ar* 

WKff  ani  getting  potsetsion  of  that  ira-» 

portant   provtooe,   Loed  Wdhngtoa 

^ro^aid  msiud  some  tacainiouB  flM>Teaient 

upon  Salawmnra,  and  expose  himself 

to  Marmont's  supcffior  numbers,  and 

£ur  superior  caWrj,  io  the  open  conn* 

tiy.     liOrd  Wellington  knew  bettev* 

ia  what  maaaer  to  relieve  Galiciaf 

having  cc^kcted  hia  army  on  the  Coi^ 

he  &^  his  head  ^oarters  at  Fucate 

Gtuoaldo^  aadblockadedCiudad  Rod- 

xigQ.    This  alarmed  Mannont,  and  he 

hastily  recalled  Dotaeane  to  joia  him, 

t^t  they  might  vaise  the  blockade, 

and  au|^ly  the  fort  with  provisions  Bx 

a  long  time.    Dorsenue  indeed  couU 

aat  have  advanced  without  imminent 

daager  of  having  hia  retreat  cut  off  ; 

tvea  in  his  own  account,  whersin  he 

asaart^  timt  the  Galidaa  anny  was 

•atiiely  dispersed,  and  could  not  poe« 

•ibly  resume  the  offensive,  he  pretend* 

ed  to  have  occasioned  them  no  greater 

loss  than  that  of  dOO  killed  and  woimd- 

ed,  and  200  prisoners :  but  ia  reahty 

ao  disperaioa  had  taken  pbce ;  if  he 

had  proceeded  against  Abadia,  Silvei- 

ca  was*  ready  to  assist  the  Spaniards 

iri^  the  hardy  \S90f»  ijio^cr  w  con- 


mand|«^-4md  iS  he  had  faitaoed  ht»  ori- 
ginal  plan  of  desdeai&ig  upon  Lugo 
and  Coruna,  Abadia  woald  be  in  & 
rear,  and  the  French- knew  by  expe*' 
rience  what  it  wm  to  encounter  th« 
peasantry  of  Gaiicia,  armed  against 
them,  and  burning  far  vengeance^ 
Dorsenne  tberefc^re  retired  more  rapid* 
ly  than  he  had  advanced,  leaving  be* 
hind  him  some  of  hie  wounded,  and 
provisions  enough  to  supply  Abadia^ 
army  >  with  three  days'  consumption,-—' 
a  booty  of  the  utmost  consequence  hi 
the  deplorable  atate  of  the  Spamih 
coaunissariat.  The  Spa- 
niards immediately  pursu-  Aug.  Std 
-edf  and  fixed  their  head 
quarters  in  MoUna  Seca,  where  they' 
had  won  tk&  eagle  four  days  before  j 
and  the  Feeach  derived  no  other  ad* 
vantage  ftom  theire^tpedition,  than  tfa^ 
possession  of  Astorga,  which  they 
oace  more  occupied,  andrepsoredn 
rained  fortifications. 

The  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  ad 
abject  not  less  important  to  the  French 
in  this  part  of  the  country  than  that 
of  Badajos  had  been  on  th^  side  of  £x^ 
tremadura,  aad  equal  exertions  were 
flMde  to  effect  it«  Lord  Wellington  ' 
fonaed  the  blockade  rather  to  make 
these  exertions  nectesary  than  with  mrf 
aeriotts  intention  of  attacking  the  town, 
an  operation  for  which  he  was  no£ 
yet  prepared*  Two  most  important 
ebjecti  were  fulfilled  by  making  the 
enemy  collect  aU  the  force  they  could 
upon  this  point.  It  relieved  (JaHcia^ 
and  it  drew  from  Navarre  General 
Souham's  division,  which  had*  been 
destined  to  hunt  down  Mina  and  hisr 
noble  followers.  Lord  Wellington  was 
perfb(:tly informed  of  Marmont'splans ; 
theonty  thingdoubtful  was  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  upon  this  head  re- 
ports were  as  usual  so  various,  that  h^ 
determined  to  see  them,  being  certain 
of  his  retreat,  whatever  their  superi- 
ority might  be,  and  ready  to  profit 
by  any  opportunity  which  might  be 
2       • 
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offered.  Aa  aoon^  therefore,  as  the 
French  commenced  their  movements 
with  the  convoy  of  provisions  from 
the  Sierra  de  Bejar,  and  from  Sala- 
manca, he  collected  his  army  in  posi- 
tions from  which  he  could 
Sq>U  22.  either  retire  or  advance 
withoutdifficulty,and  from 
whence  he  could  see  aU  that  was  go- 
ing on^  and  ascertain  the  force  of  the 
Jiostile  army. 

The  third  division  occupied  a  range 
of  heights  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda, 
between  Fuente  Guinaldo  and  Pastores, 
having  its  advanced  guard  under  Ukn* 
tenant-Colonel  Williams,  on  the  heights 
of  Pastores,  within  three  miles  of  Ciu- 
4ad  Rodrigo.  The  fourth  division 
was  at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  which  posi- 
tion had  been  strengthened  with  some 
works.  The  light  division  was  on  the 
right  of  the  Agueda,  its  right  resting 
imon  the  niountains  which  divide  Cas- 
tule  and  Extremadura.  The  left  un« 
der  General  Graham,  who,  since  his 
dispute  with  General  Lapena,  had  been 
attached  to  Lord  Wellington's  army, 
was  posted  on  the  Lower  Azava ;  D. 
Carlos  d'  Espana,  and  D.  Julian  San- 
chez observed  the  Lower  Agueda,  and 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  the  caval- 
ry, was  on  the  Upper  Azava  in  the 
centre.  The  fifth  division  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  right,  to  observe  the  pass 
of  Perales,  for  General  Foy  had  col- 
lected a  body  of  troops  in  Upper  Ex- 
tremadura. On  the  23d,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  the  plain  near  the  city ; 
and  retired  aeain :  the  next  morning 
they  advanced  in  considerable  force, 
and  before  evening  collected  on  the 
plain  their  whole  cavalry  to  the  amount 
of  6000,  and  four  divisions  of  infantry  | 
the  rest  of  their  army  was  encamped 
on  the  Guadapero,  immediately  beyond 
the  hills  which  surround  the  plain. 
•  On  the  25th,  fourteen  squadrons  of 
their  cavalry  drove  in  our  posts  on  the 
right  of  the  Azava.  General  Anson's 
brigade  charged  them,  pursued  them 


across  the  river,  and  resumed  the  pottt* 
But  their  chief  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
Agueda ;   and  they  moved  a  column 
in  the  morning,  consisting  of  between 
SO  and  40  squadrons  of  cavalry,  14 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  12  guns^ 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,   against  that 
point.     The  cavalry  and  artillery  arri- 
ved first,  and'  one  smsdl  body  sustained 
tbeir  attack.     A  regiment  of  French 
dragoons  succeeded  in  taking  two  pie* 
ces  of  cannon  ;  the  Portugueze  artille- 
rymen stood  to  their  guns  till  they  were 
cut  down  ;  and  the  guns  vrere  imme- 
diately retaken  by  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  fifth  regiment  under  Major  Ridge. 
When,  the  enemy's  infantry  were  co- 
ming up.  Lord  Wellington  saw  they 
womd  arrive  before  troops  could  he 
brought  to  support  this  division,  and 
therefore  he  d^ermined  to  retire  with 
the  whole  on  Fuente  Guinaldo.    The 
77th,  which  had  repulsed  a  charge  (A 
cavahy,  and  the  2d  battalion  oi  the 
5th,  were  formed  into  one  square,  and 
the  21st  Portuguese  regiment  into  an- 
other, supported,  by  General  Alten's 
small  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze artillery.    The  enemy's  hone 
mmiediately  rushed  forward,  and  obli- 
ged our  cavalry  to  retire  to  the  support 
of  the  Portugueze  regiment.     The 
5th  and  77th  were  then  charged  on 
three  faces  of  the  square  ;  Lord  Wel- 
lington declared,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  determined  attack  thaoi 
was  made  by  this  formidable  body  of 
horse,  and  repulsed  by  these  two  weak 
battalions.    They  halted,  and  received 
the  enemy  with  such  perfect  steadiness^ 
that  the  French  did  not  venture  to  re- 
new the  charge. 

'  In  the  evening.  Lord  Wellington 
had  formed  his  troops  into  an  echmon, 
of  which  the  centre  was  in  the  position 
at  Guinaldo,  the  right  upon  the  pastf 
of  Perales,  and  the  left  at  Naved^veri 
In  the  course  of  that  night,  and  of  the 
ensuing  day^  Marmont  brought  hk 
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whole  armyiti  front  of  the  position. 
Fuente  Guinaldo  stands  on  aa  extensive 
plain,  and  from  the  convent  there  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  all  their 
movements,  could  he  distinctly  seen. 
Their  force  was  not  less  than  60,000 
men,  a  tenth  part  heing  cavalry,  and 
they  had  125  pieces  of  artillery.  To 
have  risked  a  battle  would  have  been 
madness,  for  the  happiest  insult  would 
only  have  been  a  profitkss  and  dearly- 
purchased  victory,  as  at  Albuhera. 
LordWelUngtonthereforeretiredabout 
three  leagues.  No  movement  was 
ever  executed  with  more  ability  in  the 
face  of  a  suj^rior  enemy, — ^yet  even 
this  movement,  performed  as  it  was 
with  consummate  skill  smd  perfect 
courage,  without  hurry,  without  con- 
fusion, and  almost  without  loss,  pre- 
sented but  too  many  of  those  sights 
which  make  the  misery  of  a  soldier's 
life.  The  sick  and  hungry  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  were  crawding  from  their 
huts,  too  well  aware  of  the  &te  which 
probably  awaited  them  if  they  trusted 
to  the  mercy  of  Buonaparte's  soldiers, 
women  were  supplicating  our  troops 
to  put  ^eir  children  in  the  provision 
cars,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
reeeivmg  medical  assistance,  «4iile 
they  were  carried  over  a  rugged  and 
almost  impassable  road. 
'  Lord  Wellington  formed  his  anny, 
after  this  retreat  of  twelve  miles,  with 
his  right  at  Aldea  Velha,  and  his  left  at 
Bismula :  the  4tK  and  light  divisions 
with  Greneral  Alten's  cavalry  in  front 
of  Alfftyates,  the  Sd  and  7th  in  second 
Une,  behind  it.  Alfeyates,  though  now 
(me  of  the  most  wretched  of  the  dilapi- 
dated towns  in  Portugal,  was  once  a 
Roman  station,  and  has  since  been  con- 
sidered as  a  military  post  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  about  a  league  from  the 
ixmler,  standing  so  as  to  command  an 
extensive  view  over  a  beautiful,  and  in 
happier  times  a  fertile  country.  Here 
Lord  Wellington  stood,  by  the  castle, 
(oneof  the  monumenUof  KingDinia;} 


observing  the  enemy  with  a  glatfs; 
Marmont  had  intended  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  position  at  Guinaldo  by  mo- 
Yhag  a  column  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Azava,  and  thence  ascending^ 
the  heights  in  the  re^r  of  the  position 
by  Castillagos  ;  from  this  column  he 
detached  a  division  of  infantry  and 
fourteen  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  follow^ 
the  retreat  of  the  allies  by  Albergaria^ 
and  another  body  of  equal  strengdl 
followed  by  Forcalhos.  The  former 
drove  in  our  picquets  at  Aldea  de 
Fonte,  and  pushed  on  to  tli^  very  en- 
trance of  Alfayates.  Lord  Wdling- 
ton,  with  General  Stuart  and  Lor4 
Robert  Manners,  stood  watching  them 
almost  too  long ;  for  the  latter,  whik» 
re^[ed  the  last  of  the  threes  was  closet 
ly  pursued  by  ten  of  the  enemy's  drtW' 
goons^  and  might  probably  have  bee^ 
taken,  if  his  horse,  being  English,  and 
accustomed  to  such  ^ts,  had  not 
.  cleared  a  high  wall,  and  86  borne  him^ 
off. 

General  Fakenham,  supported  by 
General  Cole,  'and  by  Sir  Stapl^oii 
Cotton's  cavahy,  drovetheenemy  back 
through  Aldea  da  Fonte  upon  Albert 
garia  ;  the  French  being  neinfbrced  bj 
the  column  which  had  marched  upoa 
Forcalhos  advanced  i^in  about  sun* 
set,  and  again  gained  the  village,  frbm 
which  they  were  again  driven.  But 
hight  had  now  conde  on ;  General 
Fakenham  could  not  know  what  was 
passing  on  his  flanks,  nor  was  he  cer* 
tain  of  the  number*  which  might  be 
brought  against  him ;  and  knowing  that 
the  army  were  to  fall  back  f&rther,  he 
evacuated  Aldea  da  Fonte  during  the 
night.  The  French  then  occupied  i^ 
and  Lord  Wellington  faUing  back  one 
league,  formed  his  army  on  the  heights 
behind  Soito,  having  the  Sierra  das 
Mesas  on  their  right,  and  their  left  at 
Rendo  on  the  Coa.  Here  ended  his  * 
retreat.  Marmont  had  accomplished 
the  object  of  throwing  supplies  into 
Cittdad  RodrigQ^  and  could  effect  n^ 
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thing  more.  Lord  Wdilkigton  was 
oot  to  be  found  at  fault.  He  had  fallen 
back  in  the  face  of  a  far  outnumber- 
kig  enemy,  without  suffering  that  ene« 
mj  to  obtEiin  even  the  sUghtest  adyan* 
ta^  over  him.  The  total  loss  of  the 
idhes  on  the  25th  amounted  to  % 
lulled,  108  wounded,  28  missing.  On 
the  27th,  14  killed,  77  wounded,  9 
■liwittg*  The  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange  was  in  the  field,  being  now  for 
Ae  first  time  in  action.  «  He  conduct* 
«d  himself,"  says  Lord  Wellington, 
•«  with  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which 
afford  a  hope  that  he  will  become  an 
ornament  to  his  profession.'* 

While  the  British  took  their  posi-' 
tion  behind  Soito,  the  French  retired 
toCiudadRodrigo,  and  then  separated, 
Dorsenne's  army  towirdB  Salamanca 
aodValladolidj  Marmont's  towards  the 
pass  of  Banos  and  Piaceocia.  M»r- 
Kont's  dispatches  were  in  a^  boastful 
strain,  mingled  with  falsehoods,  which 
are  probably  more  to  be  attributed  to 
hi  government  thxa  to  him.  He 
boasted  of  having  forced  Lord  Wei- 
Kn^on  to  abandon  an  entrenched  camp, 
and  driven  him  back  wkh  great  loss 
and  tonfusion ;  the  loss  of  the  aUies 
was^aid  to  be  between  7  and  800  men ; 
^  The  Spanish  insurgents,"  he  added, 
^  have  felt  the  greatest  indignacioB  at 
seeing  th^nselvcs  thus  abandbned  in 
the  north-  as  wett  as  in  the  south ;  and 
this  contrast  between  the  eoadnct  of 
the  English,  and  the  promises  which 
they  have  incessantly  broken,  nourishes 
a  natural  hatred  which  will  break  out 
sooner  or  later." 

«<  We  should  have  followed  the 
enemy,"  said  Marshal  Marmont,  **  to 
the  lines  of  Lisbon,  where  we  ^ould 
have  been  able  to  form  a  junction  v^th. 
the  army  of  the  sooth,  which  is  com- 
pletely entire,  and  has  io  its  front  only 
the  division  of  General  HiU,  had  the 
moment  been  come  which  is  fixed  for 
the  catastropheof  the  English."  Soult, 
•f  whose    unbroken*  and  undkided 


strength  Marmont  thus  unhappily 
boasted,  was  at  this  time  devising  mea* 
sures  for  destroying  the  army  which 
Castanos  had  recrmted,  or  rather  re* 
made,  since  it  had  been  sa  miserably 
wast^  alter  Romana^s  deaths  Ge- 
neral Girard,  therefore,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  about  4000  foot  and  1000  ca<« 
valry,  was  sent  into  that  part  of  Ex^ 
tremadura  which  was  stiu  free,  thua 
to  confine  Castanos  within  narrower 
limits,  and  deprive  his  army  of  thostf 
rations  which  it  stilly  though  with 
difficulty^  obtakied,  and  which  were  itm 
sole  meoBS  of  subsistence ;  for  in  the 
miseraye  state  of  the  Spanish  com* 
missariat  and  Spanish  government^ 
their  armies  subusted  upon  what  they 
could  find,  and  had  little  or  nothing 
else  to  d^end  upon. 

Girard  took  hts  position  at  Caceres» 
extcadtBg  as  far  as  Brozas.  Of  tha 
sjmit  in  which  he  acted  one  mstance 
wiU  suffice.  He  sent  a  party  againsft 
the  house  of  D.  Jose  Maria  Cribell  in 
Salvatierra,.an  officer  in  the  service  of 
his  country  ;  they  carried  off  his  wife 
m  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy  f 
plundered  the  house,  even  to  the 
ck>thesof  hep  two  children,  one  five 
years  old,  the  other,  three,  and  left 
these  children  naked  to  the  mercy  o( 
their  neighbours.  The  presence  of 
such  a  force  greatly  distressed  the 
country,  and  produced  the  intended 
inconveniences' to  Csatanw  f  that  Gre> 
neral,  therefore,  concerted  with  LcMrd 
WelUngtoa  a  movement  for  relieving 
this  part  of  Extremadura  by  striking 
a  bix>w  against  the  enemy.  The  exe^ 
cutioo  was  intrusted  to  General  Hill, 
with  whom  a  Spanish  detai^unei^  was 
to  co-operale  under  Camp  M»rekal 
I>.  Pedro  Augustin  Giron*- 

General  Hil,  with  such  a  pmtioai 
of  his  £attc  as  was  thought  suffioeat 
for  the  service,  moved  from  his  can* 
tonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portalegre  on  the  9l2d  of  October,  and 
advanced  toward  the  Spi^di  fcoatierw 
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On  readnng  Aibarquerqiie  he  karnt 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  to 
Aliseday  had  faUen  back  to  Arroyo  del 
-Puerco,  and  Aliseda  was  occupied  by 
the  Coiide  de  Penne  Villemur  with  the 
Tearof  the  Spaniards.  At  that  {dace die 
fldlies  and  the  Spaniards  formed  their 
junction  the  next  day.     The  French 
occupied  Arroyo  del  Puerco  with  300 
horse,  their  main  body  being  at  Ca^ 
ceres.   Count  Penne  Villamiir,  on  the 
Q6thf  dtove  back  their  horse  to  MaU 
partida,  which  place  they  occupied  as 
an  advanced  post.    At  two  en  chfe 
following  morning  the  allies  began 
their  march  upon  this  place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  itorm ;  they  arrived 
at  day-break ;  but  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired in  the  night.     Penne  ViUemur, 
with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  and  a  party 
of  the  second  hussars,  followed  them, 
akirmithing  as  £ar  as  Caoeres,  sup- 
ported by  the  Spanish  infantry  under 
p.  Pablo  Moriuo,     Ginu-d,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  the  allies  vrere  advan- 
cing, retired  from  that  city,  and  Ge- 
nctral  H^l  received  intdligence  of  his 
retreat  i^  Malpartida,  but  what  direc- 
tion he  had  taken  was  uncertain*     In 
consequenoe  of  this  uncertunty,  and 
of  the  extreme  badness  of  the  weather, 
the  British  and  Portuguese  halted  for 
the  night  at  Malpartida,  the  Spaniards 
occupying  Cacercs. 

The  next  morning  Gene- 
Oct.  27*  ral  Hill,  having  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  marched 
on  Torremocha,  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tioR)  and  advanced  along  the  Merida 
road,  by  Aldea  del  Cano,  and  Casa 
de  D.  Antonio  5  for  as  this  was  a 
shorter  line  than  that  which  Girard 
had  taken,  he  hoped  to  intercept  him 
and  bring  him  to  action.  On  the 
mardi  he  learnt  that  the  French  had 
only  left  Torremocha  that  morning, 
and  that  their  main  body  had  again 
halted  at  Arroyo  ^oliiK>s,  leaving  a 
lear  guard  at  Albak.  This  proved 
that  Girard  was  ignorant  of  the  move- 


ments of  the  allies,  and  Genend  Hffi 
therefore  made  a  forced  march  that 
evening  to  Alcuescar,  a  place  within 
four  nauea  of  Arroyo  Molinos,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Caoeres.  Every  thing  confirmed  the 
£ritish  general  in  his  opinion  that  the 
enemy  were  not  only  entirely  ififionuit 
of  his  near  approach,  but  ^so  ex«- 
tremely  off  their  guard  ;  and  he  deter* 
mined  upon  attempting  to  surprise 
them^  or  at  least  bringing  them  to  ac* 
tion,  before  they  should  inarch  in  the 
morning.  The  troopa  therefore  lay 
under  a  hill,  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy ;  they  had  raardved  the  whole 
day  ia  a  heavy  rain,  the  rain  st^  con- 
timted,  and  no  fires  were  allowed  ttt 
be  made. 

Arroyo  Molinos  is  a  little  towa 
situated  at  the  foot  of  one  extrenrity 
of  the  Sierra  de  Montanches;  thiv 
mountain,  which  is  every  'where  8l;eep 
and  almost  inaccessible,  forms  a  cove 
or  crescent  behind  it,  the  two  points  of 
wliichare  about  two  milesasunder.  The 
Truxillo  road  winds  under  the  eastern 
point.  The  road  to  Merida  runs  at  ri^it 
angles  with  that  to  Alcuescar,  and  £at 
to  Medelhn  between  the  Truxillo  and 
Merida  roads.  The  ground  between 
Alcuescar  and  Arroyo  Molinos  is  a 
plain,  thinly  scattered  with  cork'tree» 
and  evergreen  oaks ;  and  General 
HilPs  object  was  to  place  a  body  of 
troops  so  as  to  cut  on  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  by  any  of  these  roads.  At 
two  in  the  morning,  the  allies  moved 
from  their  comfortless  bivouac;  it  was 
quite  dark,  the  rain  was  unabated  mid 
the  wind  very  hi^,  but  in  their  backs; 
this  weather,  severe  as  it  was,  was  m 
their  favour,  for  it  confirmed  the  FrenA 
in  their  incautious  security.  When 
Girard  had  first  advanced  into  Extrd- 
madura,  he  felt  some  uneasiness  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  General  Hill,  and 
demimded  succour,  saying,  that  unless 
he  was  rebforced,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  resist  incase  the  English  should 
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ilttack  him.  The  little  enterprize 
which  the  British  and  Portugueze  ar- 
my had  hitherto  displayed,  seems  to 
have  lulled  him  into  a  contemptuous 
confidence  ;  and  there  was  no  dist^in- 
guished  Guerrilla  leader  to  disturb. the 
enemy  in  this  part  of  th^  country, 
•mce  D.  Ventura  Ximenes  fell  in  a 
xtBcontre  near  Toledo. 

The  allies  moved  in  one  column 
rieht  in  front  upon  Arroyo  Melinos, 
tiU  they  were  within  half  a  mile  of  it : 
the  column  then  closed  in  a  bottom  un- 
der cover  of  a  low  ridge,  and  divided 
into  three,  the  enemy  not  having  the 
•lightest  intimation  of  their  approach. 
The  left  column,  under  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Stuart,  marched .  direct  upon 
the  town  ;  the  right,  under  M^or-Ge- 
iieral  Howard,  broke  off  to  the  right 
•o  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  and 
liaving  marched  about  the  distance  of 
a  cannon-shot  toward  that  0ank,  moved 
then  in  a  circular  direction  upon  the 
^rther  point  of  the  mountain  crescent* 
Penne  Villemur,  with  the  Spanish 
horse,  advanced  between  these  two 
columns,  ready  to  act  in  front,  or  to 
move  round  either  of  them,  as  occasion 
might  require  ;  he  had  found  a  good 
road,  but  the  English  horse,  by  an  er- 
ror, which,  in  so  dark  and  tempestuous 

.  a  night,  might  easily  have  been  more 
general,  had  gone  astray,  and  were  not 
yet  come  up.  The  French  had  had  a 
picquet  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
which  would  have  given  the  alarm,  if  it 
had  not  retired  just  before  the  head  of 
our  column  came  to  the  spot ;  for  Gi« 
rard  had  ordered  the  troops  to  march 
mt  an  early  hour.     One  brigade  of  his 

'  infantry  had  marched  fqr  Medellin  an 
hour  before  day-light:  and  when  the 
aUies  were  close  at  hand  Girard  was  fi- 
ll ag  out  upon  the  Merida  road,  the  rear 
ef  his  column,  some  of  his  cayalry  and 
his  baggage,  being  still  in  the  town.  A 
thick  mist  had  come  on,  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  French  gene- 
ral marched  with  as  little  precaution 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  friendly  country. 


When  he  heard  that  an  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching in  the  mist,  he  laughed,  and 
said,  <<  The  English  were  too  fond  of 
comfort  to  get  out  of  their  beds  in 
such  a  mommg ; — ^it  could  only  be  an 
advanced  party  of  the  Spaniards ;" — 
but  while  he  was  ordering  his  men  to 
chastise  these  insurgents,  the  Highland 
bagpipes  played, «  Hetff  Johnny  Coup» 
are  ye  xnaukin  yet  f  and  the  71st  and 
92d  charged  into  the  town  with  three 
cheers*  Their  orders  were  not  to  load, 
nor  to  halt  for  prisoners,  but  to  force 
through  every  obstacle  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  without  turning  totbe 
right  or  left. 

A  few  of  their  men  were  cut  down 
by  the  French  cavalry,  but  they  drove 
the  enemy  every  where  before  them  at 
the  point  of  the  havonet.  The  ene- 
my's infantry,  whicn  had  got  out  of 
the  town,  formed  into  two  squares^ 
with  their  cavalry  on  their  Icn,  be- 
tween the  Merida  and  Medellin  roads^ 
by  the  time  our  two  regiments  had  for« 
ced  their  way  to  the  end  of  the  town. 
Their  ri^ht  square  being  within  half 
musket-shot,  the  71st  promptly  lined 
the  garden  walls,  while  the  92d  filed 
out  and  formed  line  on  their  ri^ht,  per* 
pendicularly  totheenemy's  right  flank» 
which  was  much  annoyed  by  the  wdl- 
directed  fire  of  the  7 1st.  Meantime 
one  wing  of  the  50th  occupied  the 
town  and  secured  the  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  were  surprised  over  their  cof^ 
fee ;  and  the  other  win^,  with  the  three* 
pounder,  which  was  all  the  artillery  the 
allies  had  brought,  skirted  the  outside 
of  the  town,  and  fired  with  great,  effi&ct 
upon  the  squares.  General  Howard'a 
column  was  moving  round  their  left> 
Penne  Villemur  meantime,  engamd 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  till  Sir  "W.  Er- 
skine  came  up  and  pined  him ;  they 
then  presently  dispersed  the  French 
horse,  and  charged  their  infantry  re- 
peatedly, ^  passing  through  their  linea,'  * 
says  a  Serjeant  of  the  6^,  ^<  just  like 
herrings  throuffh  a  net,"  The  French 
were  now  in  f uU  retreat,  when,  to  their 
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mtter  ^smay,  General  Howard's  co* 
lumn  appeared^  and  cut  off  the  road. 
There  was  no  resource,  but  to  surren- 
der or  disperse ;  all  order  was  at  an  end 
•—the  cavalry  fled  in  all  directions,  the 
iiifantry  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
clambered  up  the  mountain, — where, 
inaccessible  as  the  way  appeared,  they 
were  pursued  by  General  Howard,  tiU 
the  British  became  so  exhausted,  and 
so  few  in  number,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  and  secure  the  prisoners.  Mo« 
rillo,  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
one  English  and  one  Portu^ueze  bat- 
talion, having  ascended  by  the  Puerto 
de  las  Quebradas,  in  a  more  favourable 
direction,  continued  the  pursuit  far- 
ther, and  met  with  more  resistance ;  but 
they  drove  the  enemy  from  e?ery  po- 
sition which  they  attempted  to  take, 
and  pursued  them  many  leagues,  till 
within  sight  of  the  village  of  St  Ana, 
when^  being  completely  exhausted  with 
their  exertions,  they  returned,  having 
counted  in. the  woods  and  mountains 
upwards  of  600  dead. 

In    this    brilliant    affair.    General 
Brun,  the  Prince  de  Aremberg,  two 
Lieatenant-  Colonels,  30  other  officers, 
and  14O0  men,  were  made  prisoners. 
The   British    and    Portugueze    loss 
amounted  only  to  71,  that  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  very  trifling.  Thcwhole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage,   and 
commissariat  was  taken,  the  maeazines 
of  corn  which  they  had  collected  at  Ca- 
ceres  and  Merida,  and  the  contribution 
of  money  which  he  had  levied  upon 
the  former  town.  A  panic  was  struck 
into  the  enemy,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Badajoz  was  shut  for  two  days  and 
night8,aUthe  fordsof the  Guadiana  were 
watched,  and  every  detachment  order- 
ed to  rendezvous  at  Seville. — When 
the  Prince  of  Aremberg  was  embark- 
ed  at  Lisbon  for  this  country,  he  hap* 
pened  to  say,  in  course  of  conversation,. 
p}  an  English  officer  who  accompanied 
him,  that  Rome  was  the  second  city 
of  the  French  empire  ;  the  English  of- 
ficer, whose  notions  of  geography  were 


not  regulated  acccMlding  to  the  decreet 
in  the  Moniteur,  observed,  that  could 
not  be,  because  Rome  was  in  Italy* — It 
had  been  so,  the  prince  rephed,  but  the 
emperor  had  annexed  it  to  the  empire* 
Presently,  when  the  vessel  was  getting 
under  weigh,  and  the  officer  was  taking 
leave,  he  told  the  prince,  that  in  two 
hours  he  would  be  in  England,  adding* 
when  the  prince  expressed  bis  surprise* 
that  it  was  even  so,  for  he  would  be 
in  the  open  sea,  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  had  annexed  the  seas  to  his  do-, 
minions. 

General  Hill  returned  to  his  can- 
tonments in  Alentejo,  watching  an  op- 
portunity for.  striking  a  second  blow. 
Towards  the  end  of  December  he  made 
a  rapid  movement  upon  Merida,  in 
hope  of  surprising  the  .enemy  ;   but 
this  was  frustrated  by  the  accident  of 
falling  in  with  a  detachment,  which 
had  gone  out  on  a  plundering  excur- 
sion, and  which,  retreating  with  admi- 
rable skill  and  bravery  before  our  ad- 
vanced guard,  gave  tne  alarm.    The 
French  upon  this  evacuated  the  city 
during  the  nieht,  leaving  the  works  un- 
finished which  they  were  constructing 
for  its  defence,  and  abandoning  a  ma- 
gazine of  bread,  and  160,000  pounds 
of  wheat.     The  British  general  then 
hearing  that  Drouet  was  collecting  his 
troops  at  Almendralejo,  marched  up«. 
on  that  town ;  the  French  had  evacua- 
ted it,  leaving  a  considerable  magazine 
of  'flour  behind  them.     The  state  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  roads,  which 
were  daily  becoming  worse,  prevented 
General  Hill  from  pursuing.    Having, 
therefore  cleared  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  them,  for  they  now  retreated  to 
the  south,  he  cantoned  his  troops  in 
Merida  and  its  vicinity,  and  waited  for 
other  opportunities  and  a  fairer  sea- 
son. 

Meantime  events  of  considerable  im- 
portance had  occurred  in  Andalusia, 
where  Ballasteros  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command.  This  flreneral,  follow- 
ing a  system  of  war  we  that  of  the 
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Guerrina  chieft, — best  suited  to  hivown 
Imiyits  and  talents,  and  the  indiscipline 
Und -wretched  equipment  of  hk  troops, 
^-^ad  incessantly  harassed  the  enemy, 
mid  inflicted  more  loss  upon  them  than 
they  had  sustained  from  any  of  the  re- 
gular Spanish  armies.  Soult,  the  most 
feble  of  the  French  commanders  in 
Spain,  spared  no  e£Forts  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  enterprizin?  and  in- 
defatigable leader,  but  in  vain  did  he 
boast  repeatedly  of  defeating  him  and 
putting  him  to  flight )  the  troops  who 
dispersed  to-day,  collected  again  to- 
morrow,'and  while  the  French  were 
rejoicing  for  having  routed  Ballasteros 
at  one  point,  they  heard  th:^  he  had 
l*e-appeared  in  full  force  at  another, 
and  made  himself  felt  where  he  was 
least  dreaded.  The  news  that  he  had 
landed  at  Algizeras,  and  was  about  to 
lK:t  in  a  country  where  the  brave  moun- 
taineers of  Ronda  were  making  mc^re 
resistance  to  the  enemy  than  they  ex- 
perienced in  any  other  part  of  Anda- 
lusia, induced  Soult  to  make  more  se- 
lious  exertions  for  crushing  him,  ha- 
^ng  k  in  view  also  to  seize  Tarifa  and 
fortify  it,  an  important  j^int  which 
the  enemy  had  neglected,  trusting  to 
our  negligence. 

The  first  troops  which  Soult  seat 
'  upon  this  service  were  about  3000  un- 
der Rignowx.  He  advanced  from  Ron- 
da,  putting  to  the  sword  all  the  pea- 
santry whom  he  could  discover :  the 
boast  of  the  French  was,  that  they 
had  killed  more  than  a  thousand,  with 
no  greater  loss  than  that  of  ten  kiUed 
and  twenty.five  wounded.  The  state- 
ment was,  as  usual,  grossly  exaggera- 
ted ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  falsehood 
marks  that  with  which  France  carried 
on  this  execrable  war  of  usurpation. 
Another  column  meantime  advanced 
upon  Alcala  de  los  Gazules.  The  Spa- 
niards had  fortified  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied it  with,  a  garrison  of  300  men ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  miners  began  their 
operations,  the  ^vernor,  without  at- 
tempting to  resist,  gave  up  his  post^ 


Ballasteros. arrived  the  daytAer  dup 
surrender,  time  enough  to 
have  relieved  the  governor    Sepi.  19. 
if  he  had  held  out ;  he  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  they  blew  tt^ 
the  works,  and  abandoned  the  place,  to 
form  a  junction  with  Rignoux.     Bal* 
lasteros  had  formed  a  p£n  for  surpri- 
sing Rignonx,  who,  having  pluadered 
MontejaqueandUbrique,and  laid  waste 
the  country,  advanced  upon  XimenOy 
thinking  to  take  advantage  of  the  Spa- 
niard's movement  upon  Alcala  de  los 
Gazules,  and  to  march  upon  St  Roque^ 
and  occupy  the  coast,  and  perhaps  get 
possession  of  Tarifa  by  a  coup  de  maiiu 
Ballasteros  fell  upon  him  as 
be  was  leaving  Ximena,  and  Sepi,  3Sm 
routed  him  with  the  loss  of    ' 
about  1000  men  killed,  wounded,  srad 
prisoners,  that  of  the  Spaniards  b^ng' 
less  than  300. 

General   Godinot,  with 
5000  French,  was  now  ad-  Sept.  28« 
vancingfromPradodd  Rey. 
Ballasteros  took  a  position  in  frost  cf 
Ximena,  which  Godinot  looked  at>  and 
did  not  think  proper  to  attack.     But 
the  French  general  only  retired   to 
collect  a  larger  force,  and  having  l>eett 
joined  by  two  columns  under  Geaen}^ 
fiarroux  and  Semele,  he  advanced  agaia 
with  from  8  to  10,000  men.    Ballas- 
teros, who  had  not  above  half  the  ainn« 
ber  in  any  state  of  discipline,  £ell  back 
upon  the  heights  of  S.  Roque,  and 
took  a  position  on  the  right 
of  the  town,  extending  his   Oct.  iOu 
line  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion. Four  days  afterwards  the  Freodi 
appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt 
him  to  engage ;  but  Ballasteros  was 
too  cautious  to  fall  into  the  snare  ;  he 
fell  back  upon  the  old  Spanish  linea^ 
and  all  the  inhabitai^  of  &  Roqtie 
flying  from  the  town,  took  shelter  un- 
der the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  The  Freoch 
invited  them  to  return  to  their  houses, 
with  protestatiOBS  of  protection  and 
security ;  but  the  Spaniards  had  seen 
but  too  many  examples  of  French  pro* 
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iUi^o^  Rttm$«viefieaIl0ttcdfortheai 
«ad  &r  the  Spamsk  troops^  and  the 
T^9err0k9  aad  taaki  emiptied  for  their 
uae. 

So  hmj  and  so  stimulating  a  scene 
had  not  been  witnessed  from  Gibral- 
tar since  the  last  memorable  siege  of 
die  rock.  The  fi^tifes,  without  any 
other  accommodation  or  meantf  of  sub- 
aisteace  than  what  charity  could  sup- 

Sf  them»  were  scattered  about  in  all 
rectioni  near  the  bay-side  barrier ; 
the  French  occupied  the  heights,  and 
JMlasterosy  wkh  hts  hardy  and  hidf- 
mcked  bands,  remained  under  protec- 
tion of  the  rock,  ¥raiting  in  hope  that 
want  would  soon  compel  the  enemy 
to  fetke,  for  previous  airafteements 
Ittd  been  made  lor  annoying  tnem  in 
the  rear  and  cutting  off  their  Sttm>lie8. 
Godittot  was  not  more  suocessnil  in 
lis  design  cf  seizing  Tari& ;  aware 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made, 
and  warned  by  the  aioumful  example 
of  Tarragona  to  take  measures  for  re- 
^isttng  the  enemy  in  tiose,  the  Spanish 
gOTwmasent  dispatched  a  force  under 
I>.  Francisco  de  Copons  to  garnson 
(he  town,  aad  1000  British  infantry, 
wick  a  •detachment  of  art^lery  under 
Cdoftrl  Sfaerrttt,  embadLed  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  serrice.  This, 
it  was  supposed,  would  dso  operate  as 
cdifflrBianinfavourof  Bsdlasteros.  The 
Briti^  troops  landed  on  the  very  day 
•tliftit  Bdlasteros  fell  back  under  1^ 
fodLi;  but  a  strong  easterly  gale  de- 
layed the  Spanish  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  me  18th  about  1500  of  the 
enemy  advanced  against  Tarifi  by  th: 
•pass  of  La.  Peaa,  but  the  road  could 
be  comnmnded  ifiom  the  sea,  and  our 
vessels  tfired  upon  them  with  such  ef- 
fect 'that  they  returned.  Godinot 
meantime  felt  severely  the  want  of  sup- 
plies.; for  the  mountaineers  of  Ronda, 
add  the  parties  which  BaUasteros  had 
Oppointed 'for  that  purpoce,  intercept- 
!fid  his-conununication  and  cut  off  nis 
detaohments.    Three  days,  therefore, 
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after  his  iaeffsctuil  demonstration 
against  Tan£^  he  retreated  by  Xi- 
mena  upon  Ubrique.  BaUasteros  waa 
soon  at  his  heels,  and  falling  upon  the 
division  which  composed  the  rear- 
guard, put  it  to  flight,  pursued  it  for 
three  leagues,  and  brought  away  pii- 
soaers,  knapsacks,  and  arms  in  abua^ 
dance.  He  soon  obtained  a  more  im« 
portant  advantage :  dividing  his  army 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  ene* 
my,  by  a  general  movement  from  dif- 
ferent directions  to  one  point,  he  col- 
lected it  in  the  village  of  the  Prado  del 
Rey,  and  marching  from 
thence  by  night,  surprise  Ifav*  $• 
General  Semele  at  day- 
break. This  general  had  taken  his 
station  at  Bomos  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalete,  with  2000  foot,  160 
hone,aodthree  pieces  of  artillery.  All 
their  mules  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  about  100  pri- 
soners were  taken ;  the  number  of  kill- 
ed vras  probably  far  greater, 
and  the  corps  was  put  to  flight.  Oct.  5* 
This  fresh  misfortune  proved 
fatal  to  General  Godinot,  whom  Soult 
recalled  to  Seville.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  evening  he  v^ent  to  rest ;  earlv  the 
next  mommg  he  came  out  of  his  oiam- 
ber,  took  tl^  musket  of  the  sentry  un- 
observed, and  blew  out  his  own  bcains. 
The  French  imputed  this  suicide  to 
an  old  nervous  complaint,  which  af- 
flicted him  with  deep  gloom  and  me* 
bncholy  ;  that  gloom  more  probably 
proceeded  from  a  diseased  conscience  ; 
and  being  engaged  in  a  wicked  cause, 
he  had  nothing  to  support  him  in  ca- 
kmitF  and  disgrace. 

The  plans  of  Marshal  Soult,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  frustrated  by  par« 
tial  reverses,  though  they  were  impe- 
ded by  them.  France  has  rarely  or  ne- 
ver had  an  abler  man  in  her  service 
than  this  general,  nor^one  who  might 
have  attained  a  higher  reputation,  if 
his  consummate  ability  had  not  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  a  tmiit, 
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end 'sullied  by  crknes  and  cruelties, 
-which  bring  disgrace  upon  France  and 
ahnost  upon  human  nature.    He  had 
lost  Tanfa  by  relying  too  confidently 
on  the  supineness  and  inattention  of 
the  aSies.    The  French  had  entered 
'it  when  they  first  6ver*run  Andalusiat 
^nd  having,  as  they  thought,  taken 
possession,  passed  on  to  other  points 
of  more  immediate  importance.    The 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  General  Colin 
-Campbell,  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
occupied  it  with  about  250  men  and 
30  gunners  under  Major  Brown  of  tl^ 
28^.  A  f€w  weeks  afterwards  a  thou- 
sand Fjrench  arriyed  to  garrison  it  ; 
the  general  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
prevents  them  from  getting  any  in- 
formation but  what  their  own  people, 
and  the  few  traitors  whom  they  have 
seduced,  can  supply,  and  their  troops 
were  under  no  Httle  surprise  when 
they  found  the  gates  closed  against 
them.   They  drew  up  below  the  east- 
,ern  hills,  within  musket-range,  and 
poured  their  bullets  all  over  the  town ; 
and  they  entered  the  suburbs,  where 
•several  of  our  men  were  killed ;  but 
they  were  without  artillery,  and  seeing 
a  detachment  issue  through  the  sea- 
gate  to  take  possession  pr  the  south- 
east hills,  and  bring  some  guns  to  bear 
upon  their  flank,  uiey  hastily  retired, 
and  made  jao  farther  attempt  to  occupy 
theplaee.  ^ 

Tarifa  is  bdieved  to  have  been  a 
^tlement  of  the  Phoeniciuis.  It  de- 
rives its  present  name  from  Tarik, 
who  first  led  the  Moors  into  Spain, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  eas« 
tie.  The  town  had  long  been  decli- 
ning, till  ithe  late  wars  in  which  Spain 
has  been  involved  with  England  in  con- 
^sequence  of  her  unhappy  connection 
with  France  eave  it  a  new  importance : 
For  a  little  island  which  stands  out 
h^Mly  ^^^  ^^^  Straits  off  the  town 
rendered  it  a  formidable  station  for 
gun-boats,  and  during  the  late  war 
the^e  privateers  inflicted  greater  losses 


upon  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  than 
it  suffered  from  all  the  fleets  of  all  her 
enemies.  There  were  two-half  moon 
batteries  and  a  martello  tower  on  the 
island ;  but  when  the  Spaniards  at  the 
commencement  of  their  revolution 
formed  their  allianqs  with  Great  Bn- 
tain,  these  works,  with  the  whole  line 
of  defence  along  the  Straits,  were 
dismantled,  lest  the  French  should  at 
any  time  turn  it  against  the  best  ally 
of  Spain.  The  enemy  occupied  no 
point  which  in  so  great  a  degree  com- 
manded the  Straits;  and  Soult  was  now 
the  more  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  be- 
cause he  was  at  this  time  negodating 
with  Morocco,  and  the  possession  m 
Tarifa,  which  is  only  five  leagues  distant 
from  Tangiers,  would  render  it  unpos- 
sible  for  England  with  all  her  naval 
means  to  prevent  him  from  receiving 
•com,  and  thu&the  difficulty  of  supply* 
ing  the  French  armies  womd  be  great- 
ly lessened,  or  altogether  removed. 

The  little  garrison  which  first  sayed 
this  important  place  was  withdrawn 
for  the  ezpedi^n  undex  Grenerals  Lia- 
pena  and  Graham ;  and  when  the  latter 
re-entered  the  Isle  of  Leon,  lie  left 
Tarifa  uncovered ;  but  General  C<^ 
Campbell  a  second  time  secured  it,  by 
sending  there  the  marines  from  the 
ships  at  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  it  was 
re-garrisoned,  Major  King  of  the  82d 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  and 
he  and  the  Spanish  governor,  D.  Ma* 
nuel  Daban,  began  to  take  precaatioDS 
against  a  danger,  the  approach  of 
which  now  began  to  be  apprehmded. 
Pic<|[uets  were  placed  at  JLa  Pena,  at 
Facmas,  and  Port  Alanca,  and  provi- 
sions were  laid  in  to  provide  for  a 
siege«  The  first  movement  of  the  ene^^ 
my  upon  Aleak  de  los  Gazulea  indi- 
cated their  ultimate  object ;  D.  Anto- 
nio Begines  de  los  Rios,  an  officer  whe 
had  distinguished  himself  during  Ge- 
neral Lapena's  expedition,  and  who 
was  now  stationed  at  Algeziras,  made 
representation  of  ^be  approaching  dam 
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gjCTf  and  General  Campbell  directed 
that  some  field  works  should  be  thrown 
up  on  the  island  to  secure  a  retreat,  in 
case  a  retreat  should  be  unavoidable. 
These  works  excited  some  jealousy  in 
the  governor  ;  but  Major  King  ex- 
plained  to  him  their  use  and  necessity, 
and  Ballasterosy  who  inspected  them 
about  the  same  time,  expressed  in  ani- 
mated terms  his  gratitude  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  seeming  at  that  time,  like 
a  brave  and  generous  man,  to  feel  no 
petty  suspicions,  or  lingerings  of  old 
prejudices,  or  resentments  of  false  and 
lU-directed  pride. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  Colonel 

Skerntt  arrived  with  about  1 200  men, 

and  took  the  command  of  the  garrison ;  < 

and  in  a  few  days  D.  Francisco  de  Co- 

pons  followed  him  with  900  Spaniards 

and  about  100  cavalry.     The  Spanish 

general  demanded  that  the  keys  of  the 

town  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and 

Colonel  Skerritt  would  have  acceded 

to  this,,  if  it  had  not  been  represented 

to  him,  that  his  predecessors  had  kept 

possession  of  the  keys,  first  to  guard 

against  any  treachery ;  secondly , because 

the  brother  of  the  governor  was  in  the 

French  service;  and,  thirdly,  as  it  was 

more  conformable  to  the  honour  of 

the  British  nation.     The  validity  of 

the  two  former  reasons  had  been  but 

too  often  proved  ;    the  latter  might 

well  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  on  the 

part  of  England  there  was  no  point  of 

honour  implicated,  and  the  Bntishoff 

ficer  acted  as  he  did  for  the  welfare 

and  security  of  Spain.     The  question 

I*  was  referred  by  Cdonel   Skerritt  to 

Governor  Campbell's  decision,   and 

the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy^  and 

'  l^e  hearty  co-operation  of  the  allies 

\ '  against  him,   removed  all  jealousies 

\    wnich  otherwise  might  have  arisen. 

The  French  advanced  in  such  supe«- 
^    rior  numbers,  that  little  attempt  could 
be  made  to  oppose  or  impede  them« 
They  took  possession  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  on  the  19th  of  December, 


and  lighted  fires,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  our 
gun-boats ;  for  these  vessels  annoyed 
them  materially  by  keeping  up  t  brisk 
fire  upon  the  pass  of  La  rena  and  the 
hills  near  the  beach.     By  the  follow- 
ing  night  the  town  was  closely  invest- 
ed, after  a  warm  day's  work,  in  which 
the  artillery  on  both  sides  played  with 
destructive  effect.  One  of  the  enemy's 
shells  killed  an  artillery  driver,  and 
eight  artillery  horses,  fourteen  ^pani-  ^ 
ards  were  kiUed  by  another.     The  al- 
lies lost  71  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  ereat.  Four  ten- 
inch  mortars  on  the  isSind  were  seen  to 
do  terrible  execution ;  one  of  their  shells 
burst  in  the  centre  of  a  column,  and 
towards  evening,  when  the  enemy  were 
most  heated  and  exposed  themselves 
most,  they  were  evidently  checked  by 
the  unexpected  resistance  which  they 
met  with.     The  siege  was  now  fairly 
commenced,  and  the  cavalry  and  staff- 
horses,  as  no  longer  useful,  were  sent 
to  the  island  to  be  embarked  from 
thence  on  the  first  opportunity.     An 
account  of  the  enemy's  force  was  ob« 
tained  from  a  setjeant  who  was  brought 
in  prisoner;  there  were  1 1,000  men, 
he  said»  with  18  pieces  of  cannon,  long 
IS^pounderSj  and  two  howitzers ;  Mar- 
shal Victor  commanded.   The  prison- 
er entreated  that  he  might  not  be  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards.     When  he  wa$ 
asked  whether  he  thought  the  French 
would  succeed  in  the  siege,  he  replied, 
that  their  !^mperor  Napoleon  had^iven 
them  positive  orders  to  take  the  place, 
and  he  generally  provided  means  ade- 
quate to  the  end.     The  man  appeared 
sensible  and  well-informed ;  this  con- 
fidence in  ihe  wisdom  with  which  their 
,  operations  are  directed,  was  probably 
common  to  the  whole  French  army, 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  half 
their  strength. 

The  allies  were  not  equally  confi- 
dent that  they  should  be  able  to  de- 
fend the  place ;  and  the  commanding 
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officer  of  the  flotilla  surveyed  thfe 
coast  of  the  island,  to  fix  upon  a  place 
for  embarking  the  garrison,  if  thev 
should  be  compelled  to  evacuate  both 
posts.  A  precaution  of  this  kind,  if 
it  had  been  pubhcly  known,  might 
have  contributed,  by  disheartening  the 
men,  to  produce  the  catastrophe,which 
it  seemed  to  anticipate  ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  commanders  to  think  of  the 
worst  result,  while  they  hoped  and 
acted  for  the  best ;  and  when  they  re* 
membered  what  weak  walls  and  insuf- 
ficient works  were  opposed  to  a  nume- 
rous enemy,  experienced  in  all  the  arts  of 
war,and  more  especially  in  the  attack  of 
fortified  places,  it  was  not  without  good 
reason  that  they  thought  it  expedient 
to  proride  a  place  for  embarkation. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  defence  had 
been  well  and  fortunately  conducted ; 
and  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  and  from 
the  island  was  so  well  directed,  that 
great  part  of  the  enemy's  stores  and 
Sieir  heavy  artillery  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  through  the  pass  of  La 
Pena.  By  day-bresi  on  the  ^th,  the 
French  had  brought  their  approadies 
within  4<X)  yards,  inrniediately  oppo- 
site the  north-east  tower.  That  inom- 
ing  an  express  arrived  from  Cadiz, 
with  orders  to  Colonel  Skerritt  to  em- 
bark his  brigade :  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  but  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  such  councils  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  usually  convened ;— a 
right  spirit  prevailed  amoing  the  British 
officers,  and  they  determined  that  the 
place  should  not  be  abandoned.  To 
go  once  in  his  life^  as  Colonel  Sker- 
ntt  had  d6ne,  to  the  relief  of  a  besie^ 
ced  town,  and  see  its  imminent  distress, 
without  bearing  part  in  its  defence, 
was  sufficient  grief  for  a  brave  and  ge- 
nerous man  ;  the  French  had  insulted 
and  vilified  him  for  not  having  done  at 
Tarragona  what  no  want  of  will  J)re- 
vented  him  from  doing ;  an  opportu- 
nity was  now  given  him  of  anowing 


them  his  red  char^ter,  andhe£doot 
fail  to  improve  it. 

On  the  night  between  Christrtoas  etc 
and  Christmas  day,  the  French  broke 
ground  opposite  the  east  tower  at  four 
hundred  yards  distance,  and  on  the 
following  night  they  strengthened  their 
approaches  at  all  points,  and  adv^cej 
1 50  yards  nearer  to  the  east  and  north. 
east  towers.    At  both  points  they 
opened  a  fire  iFrotn  a  number  of  Wall. 
pieces,  and  fired  musketry  abd  wdl. 
piecesthroughpyramidsof  Sacsa  Tent 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  yL 
Thence  they  poured  their  huSets  over 
the  whole  town,  Ibtit  the  men  weft  so 
well  covered  that  little  hurt  was  done. 
The  fire  of  the  garrisoXi  was  equjAt 
brisk  and  more  successful  ^it  was 
not,  however,  possible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  advkhcine  in  works,  car* 
ried  on  upon  the  perfect  i41e8  of  art ; 
and  in  case  it  should  be  found  inkpos^ 
sible  to  maintain  Tarifa,  find  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  order  of  re* 
treat,  arid  signals  established  With  the 
island,  to  signify  When  the  island  was 
to  fire  on  the  breach,  thesiiborbs,  and 
on  the  town,  so  that  our  troops  might 
be  vaved  from  any  error  in  the  possiole 
confusion,  and  as  much  loss  as  possiUe 
inflicted  on  the  assailants. 

A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  ttie  29tti 
from  two  batteries ;  one  bore  upon  the 
flotilla  boats,  which  were  then  at  an- 
chor  in  the  eastern  bay,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  cables  and  put  to 
sea.  This  battery  then  thre^  shot  and 
shells  to  almost  every  part  of  thie  island. 
The  men  received  httle  hurt,  for  they 
were  at  work  at  the  traverses  j  but  two 
of  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  towp^ 
who  hadtaken  refuge  there,Were  wound- 
ed, one  losihg  a  leg,  and  several  horses 
and  mules  were  kiUei  The  other  was 
a  breaching  battery  plaiited  in  tKeVal- 
ley,  nearly  opposite  the  Retiro  tower, 
at  three  hundred  yards  distance.  By 
the  evening  a  breach  about  five  feet 
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wide  ws^  nmde  to  the  right  of  thi« 
tow^r.  The  eastern  tower  was  as  yet 
untouched^  but  the  epemy  approach- 
ed it  by  9ap  within  fifty  y^s.  Sovofi 
of  the  inhabitants  were  kilted  and 
virounded  in  the  course  of  the  day  re- 
treating to  the  island.  The  men  suf- 
fered httl^y  for  they  were  or4ered'  to 
keep  under  cover.  Their  spirit  was 
manifested  upon  an  occasion  which 
migbt  have  led  to  the  worst  consequen- 
ces* One  of  our  artillery  officers  spiked 
two  guns;  by  whose  order  he  acted  has 
not  been  made  knowui  but  the  troops 
wefe  exceedingly  indignant  when  it 
was  whispered  ^mong  xhemf  and  they 
expressed  their  dkcontent  at  the  appre- 
hension of  being  made  to  abandon  the 
town,  without  having  a  fair  set-to  with 
the  enemy*  Generd  Coppns  appear- 
ed highly  enraged  when  he  was  inform- 
ed of  what  had  been  done  ;  and  the 
temper  which  both  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish discovered  at  this  circumstancci 
taught  them  how  well  each  might  rely 
upon  the  other  in  this  their  common 
cause. 

The  next  day^  by  tei|  in 
Dec,  30.  the  morningy  the  breach 
was  enlarged  to  three  and 
twenty  yards,  and  aboUt  noon  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived ;— it  was  a  service  of  dan- 
ger to  carry  it,  for  the  day  was  so  fog- 
gy, that  the  flag  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
General  Leval,  who  commanded  the 
besieging  troops,  summoned  the  gover- 
nor, saying,  ^*  that  the  defence  madeby 
the  fortress  under  his  command  had 
sufficiently  established  that  fair  name 
which  is  the  basis  of  military  honour ; 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  breach  would 
be  practicable,  and  that  the  same  ho- 
nour which  had  prompted  htm  to  re- 
sistance, imposed  it  now  as  a  duty 
upon  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  a  whole 
population,  whose  fate  was  in  his  hands, 
rather  than  see  them  buried  amid  ^he 
nuns  of  their  town."  Copons  answer- 
ed in  these  words  :  <*  When  you  pro- 
pose to  the  governor  of  this  fortress  to 


^mitacapitulation,becau8ethebreacl^ 
will  shortly  be  practicable,  you  certain- 
ly do  pot  know  that  I  am  here.  When 
the  breach  shall  be  absolutel^r  practic- 
able, you  will  find  me  upon  it,  at  the 
head  of  my  troops  tp  defend  it.  There 
we  will  negociate.'*  After  receiving 
this  reply,  the  French  renewed  their 
fire  upon  the  breach,  but  most  of  the 
balls  p98t  through  it  into  the  houses 
which  stQod  opposite. 

Preparations  were  now  made  on  both 
sides  for  the  assault,  and  at  eight  on 
the  following  morning  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced from  their  trsoches  in  every  di- 
rection. 2000  of  their  picked  men 
moved  by  the  bed  of  the  river  in  front 
of  the  breach ;  the  87th  regiment 
flanked  the  breach  to  the  north  and 
south,  leaving  two  companies  in  re- 
serve to  bayonet  the  assailants  if  they 
should  leap  the  wall.  This,  however, 
was  not  much  to  be  apprehended ;  for 
the  town  is  built  in  a  hole,  and  in  that 
part  the  wall  on  the  inside  was  four* 
teen  feet  lower  than  on  the  out.  The 
breach  opened  into  a  narrow  street, 
which  had  been  barricadecl  on  each 
wide,  and  was  well  flanked,  ^d  secured 
with  ckevam  dejnxei  for  which  the 
iron  balconies,  commonly  used  in 
Spanish  towns,  funiished  ready  and 
exceU^t  materials.  When  CoUniel 
Gough  saw  them  advancing,  he  drew 
his  sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard, 
and  ordered  his  band  to  strike  up  the 
Irish  air  of  Garry -one*  The  men  im. 
mediately  cheered,  and  opened  their 
fire.  The  47th,  who  lined  a  wall  whidi 
descended  from  the  south-east  tower, 
and  flanked  the  enemy's  colunms,  did 
the  same,  and  the  cama^e^ade  among 
the  enemy  was  such,  that  they  hidted 
for  a  moment,  as  if  dismayed,  then  ran 
to  the  ed^e  of  the  breach.  This  they 
saw  was  impracticable,  and  hurrying 
off  under  the  wall,  they  made  a  da£ 
at  the  portculUs.  IJeiv  the  barricade 
was  in^enetrable,  and  finding  them* 
selves  m  a  situation  where  courage 
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could  be  of  no  avail,  and  where  they 
were  brought  down  by  hundreds,  they 
fled.  Colonel  Gough  seeing  them  fly^ 
bade  his  band  strike  up  St  Patrkk^s 
dayy  and  the  men  were  so  inspirited, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  restrain 
them  from  pursuing  the  fugitives  up  to 
their  very  trenches.  **  C<3onel,"  said 
one  of  tne  87th,  the  regiment  which 
took  the  eagle  at  Barrosa,  **  Colonel, 
I  only  want  to  tache  'em  what  it  is  to 
attack  the  *  jhglers" 

The  enemy  suffered  severely  in  their 
flight ;  hand-grenades  from  the  houses 
were  thrown  upon  those  who  fled  by 
the  wall,  in  hope  of  security,  and  a  six- 
pounder  on  the  north-east  tower  flank« 
ed  them.  The  two  leading  officers  of 
the  columns  remained  under  the  wall, 
and  were  taken  prisoners.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  soon  sent,  to  ask  permission 
to  bury  the  dead.  About  500  had 
fallen  ;  and  it  was  a  miserable  sight  to 
see  the  wounded  crawling  under  the 
breach  r  about  40,  many  of  whom  were 
officers,  were  brought  into  the  town. 
On  the  part  of  the  garrison  10  were 
kiUed*  and  17  wounded. 

The  M  vear  was  now  terminated 
with  trismph  and  rejoicirig  at  Tarifa, 
but  the  new  one  came  in  with  mourn- 
ing. A  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  came  on  from  the  eastward,  and 
two  Spanish  gun-boats,  full  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  town,  were  wrecked 
under  the  guns  of  the  island.  Two  and 
forty  persons  perished.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  hutted  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  surge,  all  k>8t  their  proper^, 
and-  many  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
Many  more  perished  by  the  stona 
than  had  fallen  in  repelling  the  assault. 
The  weather,  however,  brought  with 
it  some  compensation  to  the  Spaniards 
for  this  destruction ;  the  few  shells 
which  the  enemy  threw  during  the 
day  fi^  dead,  giving  proof  that  their 
ammunition  had  suited,  and  neither 


that  day  nor  the  next  did  they  make 
any  farther  attempt  on  the  breach,  nor 
move  any  of  their  guns  to  batter  a 
more  assailable  point.  During  the 
night  of  the  first,  the  wind  blew  up 
nuiny  of  the  tents  on  the  island,  and 
exposed  the  men  to  the  storm.  On  the 
second,  the  rain  increased,  and  the 
wind  fell ;  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing night,  a  party  sallied,  and  found 
the  lower  trenches  of  the  enemy  so 
flooded  by  the  rains,  that  their  picquets 
had. abandoned  them.  Some  deserters 
now  came  in,  and  declared  that  two 
regiments  had  refused  to  assault  the 
breach  a  second  time  ;  that  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  endured  from  the 
weather  had  excited  a  mutinous  ex- 
pression of  discontent  among  the  fo- 
reigners  in  their  army,  and  that  Victor 
had  in  consequence  of  these  things 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  Souk, 
who  was  arrived,  and  now  at  the 
convent  of  La  Luz.  Other  deserters 
confirmed  thisaccount,  and  added,  that 
there  were  about  1000  sick,  and  that 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers  cut  off"  their 
supplies,  and  was  likely  to  cut  off  then: 
retreat. 

The  besieged  did  not  rely  too  con- 
fidently upon  their  good  fortune,  and 
•these  favourable  tidings,  which  all 
appearances,  as  far  as  they  could, 
seemed  to  corroborate.  Ballasteros, 
with  2000  of  his  best  troops,  embark* 
ed  at  Algeziras,  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Tanui,  but  the  weather  prevented 
him  from  sailing,  and  the  commander 
seeing  that  the  enemy  were  removing 
their  guns  higher  up,  and  expecting 
that  another  breach  would  be  made, 
applied  to  General  Colin  Campbell 
for  a  reinforcement.  The  light  com- 
panies of  the  9th  regiment  were  imme- 
diately dispatched,  and  landed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  following 
night  farther  succours  arrived.  To- 
wsutls  evening,  a  column  of  the  enemy 
was  seen  advancing  from  La  Luz,  and 
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a  deserter  brought  intelligeoce  that 
they  proposed  to  attack  at  the  same 
time»  the  town,  the  island^  and  St  Ca- 
talinat  a  conical  hill  on  the  land  side 
of  the  isthmus,  which  was  occupied  as 
an  out-work  to  the  island ;  if  they  fail- 
ed in  these  simultaneous  attacks,  they 
meant  to  raise  the  sjeee.  About  an 
hour  after  night  had  c&sed,  thev  ap- 
proached close  to  the  eastern  wall,  and 
poured  a  fire  of  musketry  into  the  town ; 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  immediately 
repaired  to  their  alarm  posts,  and  the 
guards  on  the  wall  returned  theif  fire 
•with  good  effect.  It  was  intended 
only  tor  a  feintj  and  the  enemy  pre- 
sently withdrew.  About  midnight, 
the  garrison  were  again  called  out  by 
a  firing  on  all  sides  of  the  town  ;  the 
firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  little  be- 
fore day-breaK,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  retreated  in  the  dark- 
ness. When  the  morning  opened,  no- 
thing but  their  rear  guard  was  in 
tight ;  the  light  troops  of  the  allies 
pursued  the  flyings  enemy  as  far  as  the 


river  Salado^  memorable  as  the  placr 
where  the  Moors  Inade  their  last  great 
e£Fort  for  the  conouest  of  Spain,  and 
where  they  received  from  the  allied  ar- 
mies of  Castille  and  Portugal,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  defeats- 
which  history  has  recorded. 

The  French  left  behind  them  great 
part  of  their  artillery  and  stores,  and 
what  they  attempted  to  remove  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  roads  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  upon  the  way* 
Their  loss  was  computed  at  not  fesr 
than  2500  men, — a  number  erceeding 
that  of  the  garrison.  The  siege  had 
continued  17  days ;  the  wall  in  front 
of  the  town  waa  but  a  yard  thick,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  heavy  artillery ;  a 
breach  had  been  open  in  it  for  seven 
days.  Here  for  the  first  time  the^ 
French  learnt  in  what  manner  Eng- 
lishmen can  defend  stone  walls,  and 
Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  teacb 
them,  atCiudad  Rodrigo,  in  what  style 
they  can  carry  a  fortress  by  storm. 
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Guerrillas.  Espozy  Mina^s  Exploits  during  the  Year.  State  of  the  Intruder^ 
Gwemment.    Conduct  qfthe  French.    Conduct  of  ihe  Cortes. 


The  English  Baptists,  who  from  their 
hatred  to  Cromwell  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  Prince  Charles  in  his  exile,  ob- 
served to  him,  that  a  desperate  game 
of  chess  has  been  recovered  after  the 
loss  of  the  nobility,  by  plaving  the 
pawns  well.  So  it  has  proved  m  Spain ; 
the  Guerrillas  supported  the  national 
cause  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  regular  armies  had  been  dnn 
ven  fixjm  the  field. 

None  of  the  Guerrilla  chiefs  were 
placed  in  so  dangerous  a  position  as 
£8poz  y  Mina.  Every  fortress  in  Na- 
varre was  garrisoned  by  the  French^ 
and  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
ountry  whidh  surrounds  it.  There 
was  no  point  from  which  Mina  could 
receive  succour,  orupon  whichbe  could 
retire.  The  mountains  were  his  only 
fastnesses,  and  he  had  no  resources  but 
what  were  to  be  found  in  his  own  ge- 
nius, and  in  the  courage  of  his  com- 
rades, and  in  the  love  of  his  country- 
men. Suchetf  s  destructive  career  had 
often  been  impeded  by  this  enterpri- 
sing leader,— ^e  Scanderbe^  of  his 
age ;  by  harassing  his  communications, 
and  cutting  off  his  convoys  after  the 
fall  of  Tortosa,  he  lon^  prevented  him 
from  proceeding  agamst  Tarragona 
and  Valencia.  Mina  was  the  terror  of 
the  French,  and  the  bloody  tyrant,  in 
whom  the  love  of  revenge  predominates 
e?en  over  ambitioDt  orwaii  Reille,  the 


French  governor  of  Navarre,  to  hunt 
him  down. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  French,  with  very  superior 
numbers,  succeeded  in  surprising  and 
dispersing  his  troops.  He  and  the 
commanders  of  his  second  and  third 
battalions,  D.  Gregorio  Cn]chaga,and 
D.  Lucas  Gorriz,  immediately  began 
to  collect  their  scattered  forces,  and 
perceiving  that  their  dispersion  would 
not  have  been  so  complete  but  for  want 
of  order,  they  abstamed  a  while  from 
offensive  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
disciplining  the  men.  Reille  hoped 
aeain  to  surprise  them  while  they  were 
thus  employed,  and  detached  Colonel 
Gaudin  from  Pamplona  with  1500  foot 
and  200  horse,  who  was  to  form  a 
junction  with  an  equal  number,  drawn 
from  Tudela,  ^aparroso,  and  TafaUa, 
by  Colonel  Brescat,  surround  Mina, 
and  occupy  all  the  points  by  which  he 
might  seek  to  escape.  Mina  was  in* 
formed  of  their  movements ;  before  the 
two  detachments  could  join,  he  drew 
Gaudin  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
forty  of  his  cavalry  were  killed,  and 
about  100  infantry  made  prisoners; 
he  then  attacked  them  in  meir  posi- 
tion at  Monreal,  drove  them  from  it, 
and  was  about  to  renew  the  attack  up- 
on a  second  position  which  they  had 
taken,  when  the  intelligence  that  Reille 
with  a  force  from  Pamplona  wat  has* 
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tenmg  to  Gatidin*«  juccour^  uiduced 
faim  to  retire. 

The  Guerrilla  chief  let  his  men  rest 
one  dAjt  and  on  the  second  attacked 
Brescat»  who,  with  ISOO  men  and  170 
horse,  occupied  Aybar,  part  of  the 
line  within  which  it  was  intended  to 
surround  this  heroic  Navarrese.  The 
enemy  were  driven  successiyely  from 
every'position  where  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand,  till  having  fallen  hack 
two  leagues,  they  reached  the  river 
Aragon :  the  infontry  crossed  it  hy  the 
bridge  at  Caseca,  the  cavalrv  swam  the 
stream,  and  thus  interposed  a  barrier 
between  themselires  and  their  pursuers, 
which  Mina  was  not  able  to  force, 
hems  without  ardllery.  In  this  actios 
the  French  left  l€Q  men  and  6d  horses 
upon  the  field  :  their  conmiander  and 
about  220  men  were  wounded*  A* 
mong  the  Spaniards,  Lazaro  Goni,  a 
boy  only  twelve  years  of  age,  distin* 
gm^ied  himself  $  he  had  served  twelve 
m«tf ha  under  Mina, ,  and  in  every  ac» 
tioa  had  made  himself  cofispicnous  by 
ys  daring  intrepidity.  This,  day  he 
thrust  himself,  sword  in  hand,  among 
eight  of  the  enemies  hussars,  his  horse 
was,klUed  under  him,  and  he  extri- 
cated himsdf  with  no  worse  if^ury  than 
a  wouBd  in  the  arm. 

Re^e  next  sent  his  brother  at  th^ 

head  ^  SOOO  foot  and  i^  horse, 

against  this  harassing  ene* 

Jmt*  If.    my.     For  the  last  mpnth 

Mina  had  been  mamifactii^ 

l^g  ^mns,  ammunition,  and  dothing 

forhistnen,  at  Lwnbier,  and  thep^two 

thousand  dT  ^  Frmich  found  him* 

He -was  awai^  of  their  intentions,  and 

having  concerted  measures  with  |us  .o£- 

licers,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  dis*- 

tm-bthescddia^in  t^  rest  which  ther 

Were  enjoying,  tiH  the  moment  arrived. 

Then,  telMng  them  what  the  force  was 

which  was  tmered  against  them,  they 

exckkned,  with  one  voice,  thatit  woM 

not  be  for  their  hotiour  to  abandon  the 

t»o«t  without  re«i«|«p<e>  even  though 


aH  France  should  attack  it.     Two 
companies  under  D.  Juan  de  Villanue-* 
va,  defended  the  fords  of  the  river» 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  in  their  fi»t 
attempt  at  crossing,  forcing  them  t<> 
retire  with  such  precipitation,  that 
some  of  Mina's  men,  who  passed  over  at 
night. to  see  what  they  had  left  be« 
hind,  collected  more  than  an  hundred 
muskets  from  the  field.     The  Frendi 
took  a  position  which ,  Mina  was  not 
str(mg  enough  to  force,  and  for  a  day 
and  a  half  both  parties  kept  up  a  con* 
stant  fire  upon  each  other ;  by  mat  time 
a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  and  SO 
horse  came  to  the  enemy  from  Famp^ 
lona.     The  river  was  well  defended 
against  them,  and  before  they  won  tim 
passage  they  bst  abov^  300  kiUed,  aa4 
twice  the  number  wounded :  Among 
thos0  whq  died  of  their  woqpds  waa 
Leon  Asurmendi,  a  renegade  Spaniard 
known  by  the  name  of  CoTVOeviencias^ 
and  infamous  for  the  crimes  which  ha 
had  committed  in  aid  of  the  intruslvi^ 
ffovemment.      Having  succeeded  tft 
forainff  the  passage  of  the  river,  t}^ 
French  chose  rath^  to  perpetrate  their 
usual  cruelties  upon  the  inh^itanta  ^ 
Lumbier  thanfoUov  Mina,  who  retired 
vothout  loss,  and  in  the  best  order*^ 
They  obtained  information  from  somi^ 
traitors  of  the  place  where  the  Spar 
siards  had  their  hospital  $  but  Qruehf 
aga  and  Gorriz  were  too  vigilant  t» 
puffier  this  important  point  to  be  sur- 
prised, and  when  the  enemy  a^pproachr 
ed  they  were  so  warmly  rec^ved  that 
they  were  driven  back  the  four  houta 
march  to  Lumbier,  leaving  09  the 
way  sixty  killed,  many  wounded,  and 
twelve  prisoners. 

Mina  was  at  this  tta^  raising  a  fourth 
battalion ;  the  French  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  cut  it  off  before  it  shonld  be 
<»mpletely  formed.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  destined  for  this  ser- 
•ince,  proceeded  against  the  viU^;e  of 
£charri-Aranaz,  where  the  command* 
^mt  ci  the  battalion,  D.  Ramoa  de 
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Ulzurrun  y.  Erase,  had  only  about 
one  hundred  to  oppose  them.  He 
left  the  village,  and  disposed  his  hand- 
ful of  men  so  judiciously,  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  concealing  their  num- 
bers and  annoying  the  enemy,  that  the 
French  dared  not  enter  the  place,  and 
during  the  night  the  officers  did  the 
picquet  duty  themselves,  being  afraid 
to  trust  dieir  soldiers.  *<  Reams  of 
paper,"  Mina  said,  **  would  not  suffice 
tor  the  details  of  all  the  skirmishes  in 
which  he  and  his  party  were  engaged, 
for  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  day,  they  were  occur- 
ring." 

The  more  the  enemy  suffered  from 
this  determined  band  of  patriots,  the 
more  efforts  they  made  for  its  destruc- 
tion, and  towards  the  close  of  January, 
Mina  was  again  surrounded  by  7000 
-troops.  But  this  lion  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  toils.  His  first  measure 
was  to  determine  upon  a  point  of  re- 
union, and  with  that  spirit  which 
made  him  so  truly  formidable  to  the 
usurpers  of  his  country,  he  fixed  up- 
on the  mountains  immediately  above 
Pamplona.  Here,  having  overcome 
every  difficulty  that  a  vigilant  and 
powerful  enemy  could  interpose,  Mi- 
na collected  his  gallant  companions: 
still  the  pursuers  were  on  all  sides; 
there  was  not  a  point  which  he  could 
occupy  without  being  attacked,  nei- 
ther could  he  remain  in  that  position, 
and  2000  men,  with  a  proportionate 
cavalry,  sallied  from  Pamplona  to  dis- 
lodge him.  Mina  had  not  waited  for 
this ;  knowing  that  there  was  no  es- 
cape but  by  becoming  the  assailant, 
he  sent  Gorriz  to  £1  Carrascal,  upon 
the  left  of  the  city,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion, of  the  enemy  in  that  direction, 
and  fall  upon  any  convoy  or  escort 
which  might  be  upon  the  road.  This 
movement  succeeded  perfectly ;  the 
troops  which  were  advancing  had  pro- 
ceeded little  more  than  a  mile  when 
they  were  hastily  recalled  by  the  alann 


which  Gorriz  had  raised  in  another 
quarter,  and  the  governor,  thinking 
that  Mina  was  on  that  side,  and  that 
the  other  roads  were  secure,  ordered  a 
convoy  of  sixty  carts  with  ammunidoa 
and  stores  to  set  out  for  Vitoria,  20O 
men  escorted  it,  and  1000  men  follow- 
ed at  about  an  hour's  interval; — in 
Navarre  distance  is  commonly  express- 
ed by  time — ^the  best  measure  in  so 
mountainous  a  country. 

When  Mina  received  intelligence 
that  this  convoy  was  setting  out,  his 
men  were  fasting,  and  they  were  three 
hours  march  from  the  position  which 
it  was  proper  to  eccupy  for  intercept- 
ing it.  Leaving  Cruchaga  with  the 
main  body  of  his  men,  he  set  off  with 
the  horse  and  two  companies  of  foot ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  speed,  the 
convoy  had  passed  the  place  where  he 
meant  to  attack  it  heiore  he  could 
come  up.  The  horsemen  however  fdl 
upon  its  escort,  and  they,  abandoning 
the  carts,  took  possession  of  an  a<^oin- 
ing  height,  where  they  defended  them- 
s^es,  relying  upon  the  greater  force 
in  their  rear,  and  likewise  upon  assist- 
ance from  the  fortress  of  Irurznn, 
which  was  only  at  half  an  hour's  dis- 
tance. Mina  had  no  time  to  complete 
their  destruction  ;  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  to  secure  the  mmrnu- 
nition,  more  precious  to  him  than  the 
richest  booty,  and  for  this  there  was 
little  leisure ;— -on  two  sides  the  enemy 
were  approaching  in  force,  and  the  es- 
cort was  ready  to  assail  him  on  the 
third.  Nieht  came  on,  and  on  all  sides 
there  was  firing ;  his  men  became  min- 
gled with  the  enemy,  and  sometimes 
engaged  one  another.  Under  these 
circumstances  to  save  the  whole  of 
their  spoil  was  impossible  ;  but  whsa 
Mina  had  succeeded  in  collecting  his 
men,  and  would  have  contented  nim- 
self  with  drawing  them  off  in  safetJF^ 
and  destroying  the  stores,  a  general 
cry  arose  that  thtj  would  rather  pe- 
ridi  than  leave  belund  (hem  what  they 
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Aould  make  -'so  useful.  The  men, 
therefore,  loaded  theroselvea  with  cart* 
ridg'8,  of  which,  after  each  man  had 
stored  himself,  they  carried  off  more 
dian  60,000.  Other  effects,  however 
tempting,  they  regarded  not  :  but, 
spoiling  what  they  could,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  powder  carts,  they  drew  off 
in  safety  with  their  precious  plunder. 

The  joy  of  Mina  and  his  comrades 
for  this  success  was  clouded  by  one  of 
those  fatal  accidents  for  which  even  a 
soldier  is  not  prepared.  Gorriz,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  com- 
panions, that  day,  in  leading  on  his 
troops,  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  hved  only  long  enough  to  go 
through  the  last  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  superstition :  however  worth- 
less these  Were  to  the  sufferer,-  the 
thought  that  his  salvation  was  thus 
secured  was  the  consolation  of  his  com- 
rades, and  probably  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  keeping  up  their  hopes  and 
their  belief  in  the  protection  of  Hea- 
ven. Mina  spoke  of  his  loss  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  a  sorrow  which  was 
felt  by  all  his  fellows  in  arms,  whom 
he  had  more  than  once  led  on  to  vic- 
tory, and  sometimes  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

Mina  w  as  now  in  that  perilous  stage 
of  his  progress,  when  every  new  exploit 
adding  to  his  celebrity  without  adding 
to  his  strength,  served  to  increase  his 
danger,  by  exasperating  afresh  the  ene- 
my, and  exciting  them  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  destroy  him.  In  Aragon, 
as  well  as  in  Navarre,  the  French 
troops  were  put  in  motion  to  hunt 
him  down,  by  night  and  day,  like  a 
wild  beast.  Harispe,  with  a  division 
of  3000  foot  and  '200  horse  octu- 
pied  the  bridges  of  Sanguchsa,  Gali- 
pienzo,  and  other  passes  into  Ara 
gon  ;  Panatier  with  another  division 
watched  La  Ribera  de  los  Arcos,  Es- 
tella  and  its  vicinity,  and  three  move- 
able columns  kept  up  the  chase.   The 


first  impulse  of  the  Navarreie  hero^ 
when  he  found  himself  thus  beset,  was 
to  attack  the  enemy ;  but  tor  this  he 
found  himself  too  weak«  Turning  back, 
he  marched  above  Pamplona  by  £1 
Carrascal,  and  there  he  discovered  that 
two  of  their  columns  were  close  at 
hand ;  upon  this  he  immediately  coun« 
termarched towards Lumbier.  Harispe' 
wiis  informed  of  his  movements,  and' 
at  Irurozque  Mina  found  the  French', 
in  his  front ;  his  men  had 
made  long  and  rapid  marches  Feb,  11. 
for  the  three  preceding  days, 
neverthelesss  they  prepared  for  battle 
with  their  wonted  resolution.  Before 
the  firing  began  Harispe  sent  a  cavalry 
officer  with  a  flag,  which  Cruchaga, 
who  went  out  to  meet  him  as  an  ene.. 
my,  discovered  just  in  time  as  he  le- 
velled a  pistol  at  him.  The  French- 
man said,  he  had  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  treat  of,  and  Mina  there- 
fore came  to  hear  them.  His  errand 
related  to  the  treatment  of  pilsoners  ; 
it  was  believed  in  the  French  army  that 
Mina's  soldiers  gave  no  quarter,  and 
he  came  to  request  that  this  practice 
might  no  longer  be  continued.  Mina 
on  his.part  disclaimed  the  system  which 
was  imputed  to  him,  and  required  a 
like  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my ;  to  which  the  French  officer  re- 
plied, that  his  general  was  distinfiruish- 
ed  for  his  humanity,  and  that  zu  the 
officers  of  that  division  had  received 
orders  to  treat  such  of  Mina's  men  at 
might  fall  into  their  hands  as  prisonera 
of  war,  since  they  now  knew  that  they 
did  not  deserve  to  be  styled  brigands, 
but  defenders  of  their  country.  Mina 
observed  in  his  dispatches,  that  this 
officer  behaved  with  perfect  courtesy, 
and  with  more  honour  than  was  usual 
for  a  Frenchman ;  and  he  clearly  per- 
ceived that  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  rights  of  war  proceeded  not  from 
the  humanity  of  the  general,  but  from 
the  discontent  of  the  miserable  men 
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under  his  oommand»  whom  Buonnparte 
and  his  agent9  in  Spain  aent  to  buUher 
Qr  to  be  butfrh^red 

A  battle  ensuedi  in  which  Harispe 
lost  half  his  cavalry  in  vainly  attempt* 
ipg  to  break  the  Spaniards*  Five 
times  he  attacked  their  posttiony  and 
was  as  often  repulsed ;  but  Mina  per- 
oeiving  that  a  movement  was  made  to 
cut  off  his  retreat,  retired  in  time,  in 
good  ordert  and  keeping  up  a  brisk 
Sre.  '  This  continued  tifl  the  evening 
closed ;  night  set  in  with  fogs,  and  the 
French  and  Spaniards  got  confused 
and  intermingfedy  each  firing  upon 
their  own  comrades:  at  length  the  lat- 
ter got  into  a  difficult  pass,  where  the 
enemy  did  not  venture  to  follow  them. 
Mina  now  determined,  with  the  advice 
<^  Cruchaga  and  his  other  officers,  to 
break  up  his  forces  into  companies, 
sending  each  to  a  different  point,  a 
nieasure  which  would  distract  the  at- 
tention o£  the  enemy,  who  would  thus 
V>se  siffht  of  him,  withdraw  perhaps 
part  of  their  troops,  and  divide  others, 
ind  thus  give  him  opportunity  to  col- 
lect his  companions  again,  and  strike 
a  blow  when  it  was  not  expected.  He 
himself  retained  only  twenty  horsemen, 
with  whom  he  meant  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit'to  preserve  order  among  his  ecat- 
tened  bands,  and  pre  vent  excesses  of  any 
kjfid*  After  a  while  he  came  to  the 
viUage  near  the  French  border,  where 
some  of  his  companions  had  stationed 
themselves,  and  where  he  hoped  to 
give  a  little  rest  to  his  comrades ; 
an  overpowering  force  was  brought 
against  him,  and  he,  again  dispersmg 
his  infantry,  went  with  his  little  band 
of  horsemen  into  France.  Here  he 
(ound  that  hts  name  was  known,  and 
his  virtues  honoured  by  the  moun- 
taineers, ^ile  every  heart  cursed  the 
Corsican  tyrant  who  inflicted  curses 
upon  all  Europe,  and  brought  disgrace 
as  well  as  misery  upon  France,  by  the 
crimes  which  he  compelled  her  to  per- 
<)etrate.    They  offered  all  they  had  to 


the  Spaniards,  but  Mina  woidd  suffer 
nothing  to  be  taken  without  payiog 
its  fair  prices 

It  was  not  long  before  the  French 
discovered  with  astonishment,  that 
Mtna  had  entered  France ;  they  dis- 
patched forces  against  him  which  he 
eluded,  and,  wandering  about  the  bor- 
ders of  RoncesvaUes,  Viscarret,  and 
Albayceta,  surprised  one  of  the  par- 
ties, killing  two  officers  and  seven  men. 
A  handful  of  men  only  were  engaged, 
but  it  was  a  well-timed  success,  and 
an  auspicious  scene,  and  Mina  said, 
that  the  Spanish  spirit  of  old  times 
shone  in  his  comrades  that  hour.    A 

freater  force,  to  whom  the  fugitives 
ad  given  the  alarm,  followed  bun  du- 
rmg  the  whole  night,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  continued  within  the 
French  border,  waiting  impatiently 
for  better  prospects.  *^  From  thence," 
says  he,  «  I  stretched  my  eyes  over 
this  kingdom  clos^  at  hand,  covered 
with  innumerable  enemies,  and  I  groan- 
ed for  her  miserable  condition ;  the 
imprisonment  of  many  of  its  good  in- 
habitants, the  persecution  and  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  relations  of  my  com- 
panions rent  my  soul,  seeing  niyself 
without  the  means  for  redressing  their 
wrongs." 

The  opportunity  which  he  expect- 
ed, and  which  in  reahty  he  provided 
by  his  retreat,  soon  occurred;  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  against  him  returned  to- 
wards Zaragoza,  and  so  well  had  Mina 
instructed  his  officers,  and  so  well  did 
they  execute  their  instructions,  that 
when  he  re-entered  Navarre,  his  whole 
band  were  re-assembled  within  four 
and  twenty  hours.  *^  It  would  not 
have  been  strange,"  he  said,  *^  if  some 
of  the  men,  closely  pursued  as  they  had 
been,  and  dispersed  in  scattered  par- 
ties, as  the  only  means  of  safoty ,  had  re- 
turned  home;  but  only  a  very  few  who 
were  sick  had  done  this,  and  of  them 
not  a  man  without  his  officer's  permis- 
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sion/'  Dmtng  tlie  Iod;^  pniisait,  "Ae 
enemy,  less  acclistb^ic^  to  fatigues  and 
priviitions  thatithe  hiirdy  mountaineers 
of  Spain,  suffered  a  tenfold  greater  loss 
than  they  inflicted;  above  1000  of 
their  men  were  Invalided,  &nd  as  many 
Miore  wounded  in  the  incessant  skir- 
misfaes  which  took  {>lace. 

A  seasonable  supply  of  flints,  cart- 
ridges, and  oilier  necessaries,  'MtB  sent 
at  this  thne  to  Mina  by 
Jtfarch  IB.  the  junta  of  Aragon.  He 
was  soon  6een  at  me  ^g^es 
of  Estdla ;  from  that  city  he  decoyed 
a  hundred  of  the  garrison,  by  shewing 
only  a  few  of  hSs  men,  whoto  they  sal- 
fied  to  ctit  off,  then  rose  ttpon  mem, 
killed  hklf  t!heip  ntimber,  and  took  the 
f  est  prisoners  Under  the  Very  walls  of 
the  fortress,  not  one  escapfing.  A  let- 
ter from  Reifie  to  Marshal  BesSiel^s 
was  interceptied  shortly  afterwards,  in 
which  he  said,  «  that  hy  this  impru- 
dence of  the  governor  tff  Estella,  ttiey 
had  lost  more  nien  in  onelfi>oIish  affair, 
than  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
durintg  a  pursuit  of  tWo  months.  The 
brigands,*'  he  added,  **  had  so  many 
partizans,  that  their  sick  and  wounded 
■Were  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  detect  them  : 
the  public  spirit  was  very  had,  and  the 
business  could  never  be  complete  ih 
^Navarre,  till  a  place  of  deportation 
was  appointed  for  all  theTelations  ^nA 
cotiriections  of  thebrigands^atid  strong- 
escorts  along  the  road  tb  donvoy  theiti 
there.*' 

Renewing  their  c^fforts  for  thii  de- 
struction of  an  encfmy  who  hecamie 
every  day  Wore  popular  ainong  his  op- 
pressed countrymen,  the 
'Marches.  French,  with  3000 infan- 
try 2tnd  150h6r8e,  attack- 
ed Mina  a  few  days  after  his  exploit 
before  Estella,  near  Arcos.  He  had 
1600  men  and  80  horse,  but  this  ih- 
feriority  of  number  was  compensated 
by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  every  foot 
ot  the  ground,  the  experience  of  his 


officers  in  th^  dint  inode  x>f  Warfare, 
ai^d  his  confidence  in  all  his  followers. 
After  an  action  which  continued  near- 
ly the  Whole  day,  he  drew  off  in  good 
order,  and  scarcely  with  any  loss,  ha- 
ving killed  and  wounded  nearly  400 
of  nie  enemy.  They  obt^ed  a  rehi- 
forcentent,  and  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  third  Mdrdt  28. 
day  at  Nacar,  where  he 
occupied  ^  sti'ong  position,  and  where 
he  succeeded  in  t^^sing  them,  with 
the  loss  of  40  killed,  about  200  wound- 
ed, and  17  prisoners.  He  now  eihter- 
ed  Aragon,  and  while  one  pdk  of  his 
force,  under  Cruchaga,  appn>ached 
Zarago2a,  Mina,  with  three  companies 
and  a  few  hotse,  sttrprised  a  party  of 
the  enefmy  consistitig  of  152  gendarmes 
and  ^8  cavalry :  the  horses,  the  com- 
mander, another  officer,  and  77  of  the 
soldiers,  weie  made  prisoners,  all  the 
rest  fell,  not  a  man  escaping.  Suc- 
cesses of  this  kind  made  Mina  danger- 
ous in  more  ways  than  One  to  the  in- 
vaders. Germans,  Italians,  and  even 
French  themselves,  deserted  to  him. 
In  the  course  of  five  days  fifteen  h^ 
sars  came  over  to  him  mth  their  arms 
^nd  horses,  and  fourteen  fOot  soldiers^ 
besides  some  "poor  juramentados,  who 
i^ere  happy  in  an  dpportxmity  of  join- 
ing their  countrymen. 

The  junta  of  Valencia  scUt  him  ^ 
timely  supply  of  ^u^s  ;  he  issued  his 
proclamations  through  Navarre,  aind  a 
man  W^s  soon  found  for  every'musquet. 
It  Was  dfficult  to  introduce  supplies  for 
Win  ;  aiiother  convoy  from  Valencia 
was  on  its  way,  and  had  to  .cross  the 
Ebro  in  front  of  tllalahorra.  Mina 
set  forth  to  Secure  its  passage,  leaving 
one  battalion  at  Puente  La  Reyna  to 
bhserve  the  enemy  in  lE^amploha,  and 
another  at  Carcas  to  c6ver  Lodosa, 
which  the  enemy  occupied,  and  from 
whence  he  apprehehded  most  danger. 
When  he  reached  the  river  he  station- 
ed part  of  his  little  force  upon  the  left 
hank  to  guard  against  any  attack  from 
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Lodosa^  on  that  side  al80»  aiul  with 
two  companies  forded,  meaning  to  at- 
tack a  body  of  600  foot  and  200  ca- 
valiy  who  occupied  La  Aldea,  a  vil. 
lage  on  the  other  side,  about  a  league 
from  the  ford.  They  fled  at  the  first 
tidings  of  his  approachi  leaving  some 
of  their  effects  behind  them  in  their 
panic  :— 150  horse  also,  who  were  in 
Calahorra,  fled  to  Lodosa,  and  the 
passage  being  thus  freed,  Mina  recei- 
ved his  convoy,  and  returned  the  same 
night  to  Estella,— ^for  the  French  af- 
ter their  late  loss  had  evacuated  tlmt 
city,  zxf^  be  made  it  at  this  time  his 
head  quarters. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Spain  if  all 
the  supplies  which  the  juntas  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Valencia  raised  had  been  as 
well  employed  as  the  littleportion  al- 
lotted to  Espoz  y  Mina.  The  French 
were  now  so  weU  aware  of  the  superi- 
ority of  bis  followers  over  their  troops 
in  personal  conflict,  that  they  never 
moved  against  him  without  artillery. 
In  his  niode  of  warfare  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  provided  with  equal 
arms;  but  one  of  his  followers,  by 
name  Jose  Suescan  y  Garcia,  contrived 
to  fix  three  barrels  upon  one  stock 
and  fire  them  by  one  lock :  they  car- 
ried two  ounce  balls,  and  were  found 
to  succeed  well  the  first 
Mai^  !?•  trial,  which  was  in  an  ac- 
,  tion  fought  by  Cruchaga 
near  Tafalla,  with  an  inferior  force 
against- 1 500  foot  and  1 80  horse.  Be- 
tween 3  and  400  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  12  were  made 
prisoners,  whom  Mina,  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  the  French,  joyfully  exchan- 
ged for  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
men. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  in- 
truder went  to  Paris,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  bap- 
tism of  Buonaparte's  child.  Mina 
was  on  the  watch  to  incommode  him, 
as  he  said,  upon  his  journey  ;  but  this 
wretched  man  was  too  well  aware  of 


the  danger  not  to  take  every  possiWe 
precaution,  and  occupied  every  place 
along  the  road  with  a  strong  force  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  advance.  Mina, 
however,  had  still  his  eye  upon  this 
road,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when 
6000  of  the  enemy  from  Pamplona 
and  Tudela  were  about  to  make  a  com- 
bined movement  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  him  from  Estelfa,  he  aban- 
doned that  place  to  them,  as  if  in  fear 
of  their  numbers,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
and  with  the  whole  of  his  force  enter- 
ed the  province,  of  Alava.  He  him- 
self, with  three  of  his  four  battali- 
ons and  the  cavalry,  reached  Orbiza, 
the  first  vilh^e  in  that  province,  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  ;  the 
fourth  proceeded  by  a  different  route. 
Here  he  received  information  that 
Massena  was  expected  at  Vitoria,  on 
hid  way  to  France,  with  an  escort  of 
2000  men  after  his  failure  in  Portugal, 
and  his  defeat  at  Fuentes  d*  Onoro. 
The  hope  of  meeting  with  one  who 
had  been  called  the  Child  and  Favourite 
and  Angel  of  Victory,  delighted  Mina, 
and  he  set  off*  immediately  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  him ;  but  Cruchaga,  over- 
come by  an  illness  against  which  he 
had  borne  up  for  many  days,  was  most 
reluctantly  compelled  to  remain  be- 
hind. 

At  five  in  the  evening  of  the  24'th 
they  reached  the  Puerto  de  Azazeta, 
and  halted  there  till  it. was  dark,  lest 
they  should  be  seen  by  the  enemy  or 
some  of  his  scouts,  in  passing  some 
plains  which  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  Vitoria.  For  the  same  reason 
Mina  could  not  enter  any  village  on 
his  way,  for  the  French,  under  pain  of 
rigorous  punishment,  had  enjoined  all 
persons  to  give  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  for  their  sake,  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  was  careful  not  to  com- 
promise the  people.  On  the  25th,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  he  reached  Aria- 
ban,  the  mountain  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Alava  aod  Guipuj- 
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tCoa»  and  here  he  chose  his  groand^ 
placing  6ne  battalion  in  the  woods  on 
the  left  of  the  road^  two  on  the  right, 
and  the  cavah-y  upon  the  plain  :  the 
fourth  he  meant  to  station  in  a  grove 
^hen  it  should  arrive,  from  whence  it 
might  surprise  the  enemy's  rear-guard. 
There  was  a  little  village  near,  about 
six  miles  only  from  Vitoria ;  and,  that 
no  information  might  be  given  by  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  marched  them 
all  off,  old  and  young,  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  placed  a  guard  over  them, 
ordering  them  to  rem«n  quiet  for  eight 
hours  as  they  valued  their  lives. 

Soon  after  these  preparations  were 
made,  a  messenger  reached  him  with 
'  news  that  Massena  had  arrived  at  Vi- 
toria, and  would  halt  there,  but  that  a 
great  convoy  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out,  with  a  general  in  one  coach, 
a  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  and 
two  women  in  another,  1100  prison- 
ers, and  an  escort  of  2000  foot  and 
^00  horse.  The  hope  of  delivering 
the  prisoners  repaid  him  for  the  disap* 
peintment  of  his  design  against  Mas- 
sena. Not  trusting  too  implicitly  to 
■  the  messenger,  for  fear  of  deceit,  he  or- 

-  dered  him  to  be  bound  to  a  point  of 
the  rock,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him, 
who  was  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  at- 
tempted to  escape ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  promised  him  a  munificent  re- 
ward if  nis  information  should  be -ve- 
rified. They  were  not  long  in  sus- 
pense. About  eight  o'clock  the  ene- 
my's van  appeared,— 100  foot  and  20 

-  horse,  who  were  avowed  to  pass  un- 
molested ;  a  second  party  of  80  foot 
and  12  horse  passed  in  Hke  manner, 
that  Mina  might  not,  by  giving  the 
alarm  too  early,  lose  his  object.     The 

'  main  body  came  next  with  the  prison- 
'  ers,  a  number  of  carts  laden  with 
'  plunder,  and  one  of  the  coaches.  A 
•  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the  left 
by  one  battalion,  and  the  two  others 
rushed  out  upon  them  from  the  rieht, 
>  -making  a  ■tremendous  carnage.    The 


prisoners  at  the  first  discharge  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground  that  they 
might  not  fall  by  the  hands  of  their 
friends  j  then  joyfully  ran  to  join 
their  deliverers.  Mina  went  to  the 
coach,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  its 
passengers  ;  the  two  officers,  however, 
reftising  to  surrender,  defended  them- 
selves with  their  sabres  ;  one  was  kill- 
ed ;  Colonel  Lafette,  the  other,  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  with  the 
women.  The  French,  though  thrown 
at  first  into  confusion  and  dreadfully 
cut  up,  formed  with  the  celerity  of 
well«disciptined  andexperienced  troops; 
600  foot  and  100  horse  brought  up 
their  rear  with  the  other  coach  :  upon 
the  first  fire  the  coach  was  driven  back 
to  Vitoria,  escorted  by  the  horsemen  ; 
the  infantry  remained  and  got  posses- 
sion of  a  height,  from  whence  they  an- 
noyed the  Spaniards,  who  were  now 
completing  their  victory.  Two  hun- 
dred men  from  the  garrison  of  Salenas 
came  to  their  succour,  but  they  were 
all  dislodged  and  driven  to  ,the  gates 
of  Salenas.  Mina's  fourth  battalion 
did  not  arrive  till  the  business  Was 
done  ;  the  men  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  fifteen  hours  and  were  fast- 
ing, nevertheless  they  j<»ned  in  the 
pursuit.  By  this  time  reinforcements 
came  to  the  enemy  from  Vitoria,  and 
the  French  in  Salenas  bein?  joined  by 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Mondragon,  and 
of  all  the  neighbourinj^  posts,  again 
shewed  themsdves.  Mma  drove  them 
back,  and  then  thought  it  advisable  to 
secure  what  he  had  grained ;  the  battle 
had  continued  five  hours,  and  his  men 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drank  since  ten  > 
in  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day; 
he  therefore  retired  with  his  spoils 
to  Zalduendo,  six  hours  distance  torn 
the  field. 

The  French  lost  their  wholeconvoy 
and  above  1000  men,  of  whoA  about 
110  only  were  made  prisoners.  A- 
mong  the  slain  was  VsUbueca,  who,  ha- 
ying formerly  been  aid-de-caicp  to  Gr- 
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vend  CastanoS)  had  entered  tbe  intru- 
ider*s  service,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  entity  to  his  own  countrymen. 
The  booty  was  very  great :  Mina  re- 
served one  load  of  specie  for  the  public 
•ervice,  and  his  men  took  what  they 
could  find,  many  loading  themselves 
with  g«ldy^-the  plunder  which  their 
enemies  were  conveying  to  france. 
The  peasants  artillery  was  tried  on 
this  day  for  the  second  time  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  At  the  first  discharge 
it  brought  down  above  twenty  of  the 
French,  and  on  the  second  entirely 
dispevsed  a  column  which  had  formed 
In  the  road*  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
was  only  three  killed,  twelve  wounded ; 
szhong  tihem  was  D.  Pedro  Bizerron, 
who  that  day  commanded  the  cavalry ; 
iie  was  dangeroudiy  hurt,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Mina  and  all  his  comrades. 
Many  women  were  taken  who.  were 
treated  with  respect  and  set  at  liberty. 
Among  the  Spaniards  who  were  deH- 
irered  were  £1  of&^ers,  D.  Fernando 
Garredo  was  onty  the  leader  of  A  Guer- 
rffla  party  in  Caatille. 

Mina's  first  care  was  to  place  the 

tescued  pneOners  in  safety,  and  this 

could  only  be  done  by  getting  them 

into  Valencia.     For  this  purpose  he 

sent  to  Duran  and  the  Empecinado  to 

'co*o|)erate  with  him,  and  pass  along 

the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in  order  to 

protect  their  passage ;  but  Duran  wais 

toofiir  distant,  and  the  Empecinado 

iKraa  at  thb  time  closely  pressed  by  the 

enemy  ;  he  had  therefore  nothing  to 

rely  on  but  himself.     Accordingly  he 

imadepreparations  for  throwinga  bndge 

'^ver  the  river,  and  named  the  place 

^bere  it  was  to  be  done  ;  the  materiala 

^re  sent  towards  this  place,  andhe  mo- 

Vei  in  the  same  direction,  so  to  deceive 

the  "French  :  then  in  the  middle  of  the 

night  turning  aside  hfr  marched  to  a 

part  di  the  river  twelve  miles  distant, 

tried  th»  depth  by  forcing  his  own 

horse  iito  the  water,  and  making  each 

lof  his  cavalry  take  up  a  man  behind 


hun,  lit  this  maimer  landed  tbe  whale 
in  safety,  while  the  enemy  were  wait* 
ing  to  attack  him  when  employed  in 
making  his  bridge. 

Next  his  band  was  heard 
of  at  Irun^  where  D.  Jose  June  6. 
Gorriz,  who  seems  to  have 
8uccee<kd  his  namesake  and  kinsman 
in  the  comsiand  of  the  third  battalion, 
forming  a  junction  with  the  fourth  vn- 
^er  Ufzurrun,  marched  against  that 
place^  defeated  the  garrisons  of  Chrar- 
zun  and  Benatu,  got  pos8e9sion  of^the 
stores  of  the  intrusive  government  at 
Irun,  and  burnt  the  bridge  which  tbe 
French  had  constructed  over  the  Bida- 
aoa,  the  stream  which  there  separates 
France  from  Spain ;  after  which  tnev  re- 
turned with  their  booty,  though  aH  the 
force  of  the  adjoining  posts  was  coUect* 
ed  to  oppose  them.  Gieater  and  moie 
persevet&g  effcHts  were  now  made  to 
destroy  him.  Caffarelli  arrived  to  tsdce 
the  command  in  Biscay,  and  his  first 
object  was  to  signalize  himself  by  ^ 
destruction  of  an  enemy,  for  whose 
blood  Buonaparte  thirsted  as  he  had 
thirsted  for  that'c^  Sc^  andof  Hofer. 
Mina  was  in  the  village  of  Mendigor- 
ria  with  three  of  his  battsdions  smd  his 
cavalry,  when  Caffarelli  with  one  divi- 
aion  came  acrainst  him  by  Puente  b 
Reyna,  another  moved  by  the  Valle 
de  Echauni  :  Reille  advanced  vrith  a 
third  by  Carrascal,  and  another  from 
LogronouponEstella.  The  whole  force 
which  was  now  in  motion  against  him 
amounted  to  BOOOfoot  and  2000  horse. 
Mina,  aware  of  their  movements,  put 
himself  in  ambush  near  Car- 
rascal,  meaning  to  attack  June  14. 
Reille  ;  he  engaged  him» 
and  forced  him  to  retire  upon  Tafalla : 
but  when  the  Guerrilla  cluef  had  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  as  far  as  the  village 
of  3arasoain,  he  discovered  that  C«« 
farelH,  marching  back  from  Puente, 
had  contrived  to  cut  off  the  battalion 
which  he  himself  commanded,  and 
place  it  between  two  fires,   Reille  and 
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Giffardii  then,  whooe  jmnt  force  a* 
mlouDtcd  to  700  horse  and  4000  foot# 
attacked  him  with  as  great  advantage 
of  grround  aa  of  numhersy  and  Mina 
for  the  moment  expected  to  tee  six  of 
the  seven  jcompanies  of  his  battahoa 
cut  o£  Th«r  de^eiate  courage 
brought  them  off  with  the  los9  of  23 
^ed  and  80  tak^  ;  a  heavy  loss,  but 
fiir  less  than  there  had  been  cai^  to 
dread,  and  for  which  in  the  action  it- 
adf  they  revenged  themsdves*  He 
himself  was  in  the  most  imminent  pe- 
ril s  a  party  of  hussara  surrounded  hm^ 
and  one  ox  them  aimed  a  blow  which 
he  had  no  other  means  of  avoiding  but 
by  stretching  himself  out  upon  his 
horse  ;  the  horse  at  the  same  mo- 
ment sprung  forward  and  threw  him ; 
he  recovered  his  feet  and  ran;  the 
horsey  whether  by  mere  good  fortune, 
or  that,  in  the  wild  life  to  which  Mina 
was  reduced,  like  an  Arab,  he  had 
taught  the  beast  to  love  him,  followed 
Ids  master,  who  lightly  leaped  into 
his  seat,  and,  thou^  closely  pursued, 
saved  himsdf. 

He  got  to  Lerga  with  his  men ; 
Reille  marched  to  Tafalla,  Caffarelli 
to  Monteal ;  each  division  being  thus 
three  hours  distance  from  him*  The 
next  day  he  moved  tp  Sanguesa,  and 
rested  there  the  whole  day,  the  enemy 
making  no  movement*  On  the  morrow 
he  was  apprized  that  Caffarelli  was 
approaching  Lumbier  and  Reille  Ca- 
ceda,  both  points  within  two  hours  of 
him :  upon  this  he  sent  his  cavalry 
along  the  river  Aragon  to  call  off  theu* 
attention  in  that  direction,  while  with 
the  infantry  he  took  his  route  for  the 
mountains  of  Biqueza.  The  two  hos- 
tile divisions  followed  him,  one  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left,  hoping 
again  to  place  him  between  two  fires } 
he  hadcthe  start  of  them  only  half  an 
hour,  and  having  gained  the  mountain, 
put  his  men  in  order  to  defend  the 
post;  but  in  the  evening  the  enemy 
moved  off,  meaning  to  tikke  him  at , 

VOU  XV.  FAUX  I. 


more  advantage,  and  he  reached  the 
village  of  VeguezaL  This  was  on  the 
16th  of  June ;  the  next  day  he  was  ia^ 
fcMined  that  Caffarelli  and  Reille»  with 
the  French  from  the  district  of  the 
Cinco  Villas,  would  attack  him  on  the 
18th  on  the  three  sides  of  the  Puerto* 
Navascues,  and  Tiermas :  he  eluded 
them  all  by  marching  to  IruzozguL' 
Caffarelli  followed  him  as  far  as  Ar- 
tieda,  which  was  an  hour  and  a  half's 
distance.  Mina  seems  not  to  have  been 
informed  of  this  general's  movements* 
for  on  the  18th  they  met  on  the  way 
to  Aoiz ;  the  Spaniards  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a  strong  poution  upon 
some  heights,  where  they  were  able  to 
repulse  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  hia 
forces  were  double  in  number,  with 
the  loss  ofmQre  than  300  kdled.  This 
gained  them  a  day's  respite  from  their 
pursuers :  on  the  20th  they  learut  that 
Keille  had  again  joined  Caffarelli,  and 
Mina  once  more  resolved  to  divide  his 
little  force,  and  thus  multiply  the 
chances  of  escape.  Crucha^  there* 
fore,  with  the  second  battalion,  took 
his  course  towards  Roncesvalles,  and 
he,  with  the  first  and  third,  marched 
for  Z  ubiri.  On  his  way  lie  learnt  that 
the  French  in  Aoiz  had  been  6000 
foot  and  700  horse,  who  were  now 
thus  disposed  of ;  4000  were  marching 
to  Zubiri,  2000  with  400  horse  to  the 
town  of-  Urroz,  and  Reille  with  300 
horse  was  gone  to  Pamplona  ;  200 
who  had  escorted  the  wounded  were 
also  on  their  way  to  Zubiri  with  a 
supply  of  ammunition.  Fearful  as 
this  intelligence  was,  his  men  ate  their 
rations  with  composure,  and  then  a^ 
midst  incessant  ram  turned  to  Larrain- 
zar ;— >from  hence  he  sent  his  third  bat- 
talion to  Bustan,  and  he  himself,  with 
the  remaining  one,  marched  for  the  vil- 
lage of  lllarse.  His  own  danger  was 
not  diminished  by  this  separation,  for  it 
seemed  of  more  importance  to  the  ene- 
my to  secure  his  single  person  than  to 
destroy  the  troop ;  they  followed  ^lose 
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tiotd  ham  to  VilUauem  ki  Aragttii, 
where  he  arrived  at  nighty  ^abd  from 
whence  he  »et  out  at  two  inthemorii- 
ing  :  As^  little  wad  he  al)le  to  rest  ^ 
Echarri  Aranaz^  from  thence,  ihrovij^ 
the  Puerto  de  Tisatraga,  he  made  tor 
khe  Puerto  de  Lezaun,  still  they  w©^ 
dose  upon  hinu  He  got  on"  to  Ld8 
Arcos,  and^eenetny  halted  at  Estel- 
ia,  twelve  miles  distatit. 

The  French  had  formed  their  plan 
£ar  hunting  him  down  with  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  -country, 
waning  to  hemnim-in  on  •  all  ^des 
aau)ng  the  mountains,  and  they  had 
«ss^nibled.  not  only  all  their  troops  in 
^ayarre for  this «ef vice, ^ut hadam^ 
them  from  Alava  also,  and  from  part 
of  Castille,  and  were  aided  by  rein- 
forcements from  France/'  Not  less 
than  1 2,000  meh  were  now  employed 
against  hm^  Miaa^  hc^i^e^,  knew 
the  ground  as  well  as  his  pura«iers,  and 
'  ;      never  losing  hope^  aikl  vk^& 

-Jufy  12.  without  T«8durc^  he  bow 
>  divided  his  takh  ^im&  small 

^noveable  eolum«iJs,  whcMn^hrdsspeiWl 
in  contrary  dire^ions,  but'  witb  suoh 
instructions,  that  whenever ' a '  faVow- 
ablc  opportunity  ariived,  the' re-4inion 
might  be  eflFected  as  rapidly  is  beford. 
Thus  1«  dispersed  them  amo^^thfe 
mountains  ;  the  French-  werfe  %heii 
^compelled  either  to  ext^d'  their  'linfe 
-«o  far  that  their  stren^h  wotild  irat 
be  Bufficient  to 'cover  it,  or  dlaie  to 
keep  it  together  without  amy  object 
<upon  which  they  could  bring  it  to 
bear.  As  heexpected,  the  eaemy found 
themselves  at  fault,  and  before  they 
Icnew  how  to  act,  or  where ta  seek  hifm, 
he  had  re-united  hiS' three  battalioos 
and  all  his  cavalry  in  Estella^  where 
■Cruchaga,  with  the  other  battalion, 
iiastened  to  join  him,  after  having,  ats 
tacked  the  enemy  in  Roncesvalles^  kiS- 
^  and  wounded  25  of  them>  and  dri- 
Yen  the  rest  into  their  fort. 

General  Panatier  was  the  nearest  of 
the  French  commanders  to  £stella» 


^vheQf&il^ ire-union  was  effected,  and 
favnng  ^th  him  5000  foot  and  100 
liorde^hethoughthimselfstrongenbogh 
4o]attack  the  Spaniards.  Mina  leanat 
tthathewas  at  Puente  la  Reyha,  acarcci. 
lytw^lv^  miles  distant ;  he  immediately 
marched  for  S.  Cruz  de  Campeza. 
Panbtier  was  at  the  same  time  npidHtj 
Advancing  against  him  by  the  villaffe 
of  Acedo,  and  Mina  sent  some  parties 
to  harass  him  and  impede  his  march. 
They  succeeded  so  well  in  this  that 
th^y  taught  him  to  think  more  respect- 
ably of  the  force  against  which  he  was 
proceeding,  and  he  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  consequence,  occupying  the 
village  of  Mendaza,  on  the  western 
skirts  of  a  mountara,  and  extending 
his  line  on  the  left  to  the  south  and 
east,  where  it  rested  upon  Piedramille- 
ra,  a  village  in  a  commanding  situation; 
his  rear  was  upon  the  height.  Mina 
knew  that  the  enemy  would  find  no 
food  in  the  village  which  they  occupied, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  surround 
jihem  during  the  night.  At  this  time 
Cruchaga  arrived,  having  made  a  forced 
march,  and  threatened  them  in  the  rear. 
Panatier  saw  his  danger,  and  withdrew 
during  the  night  to  another  eminence 
about  three  miles  distant,  abandoning 
all  his  wounded :  Mina  did  not  pursue 
him  in  the  darkness,  for  he  feared  the 
tXMisequence  of  throwing  hie  own  men 
into  confusion ;  but  when  at  day-break 
^he  enern^'  began  to  march  toward 
^stdla  <  along^  t^  'height^, 
Cruchaga  •  ahd-^  Ulzunbny  Jkd^  24^ 
with 'bheirbAtftafbonf^  ba-ii 
ving  anticipated  bis  tnbvemeots,  got 
hiAi  between>  t<w6  fresy  afild^er  alodg 
a;ctiony  retreating  atodi  Sghthig,  the 
Fi«enGh,<being  totally  di^Kimfited,  fted 
toi£sieUa,  leavitig  mord  than  ^800  men 
killed  and  woun&d.  Th^  iwholedi- 
•vision  woiild  hav<e  b^'cut  off  if  Mina^s 
cavdry  had  htkra  able.'|x>  aoi^  but  inm 
the  nature  o#  the'jgroand  they  wot 
too  ^r  b^hindw  The '  Spaitiaids  htf. 
80  killed,  90  wounded.  Crk^haga  re- 
ceived »  ball  through  hhwm^  zM  «■- 
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other  wound  in  hk  side,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  head  his  men  three  hours  af- 
terwards, and  the  sight  of  his  blood 
made  them  desperate. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Mina  at- 
tacked another  body  of  the  enemy  at 
Maestu,  put  them  to  flighty  and  kill- 
ed above  50.  Panatier  was  now  burn« 
ing  to  revenge  his  disgrace,  and  Re- 
ille  more  eager  than  ever  to  destroy  a 
foe  who  kept  the  whole  French  force 
in  Nai^arrein  continual  alarm.  They 
garrisoned  Esteila  once  more,  and  in- 
creased the  garriscm  of  Logrono.  Pa- 
natier occupied- Los  Areos  with  3000 
foot  and  4<X)  horse.  Brun  occupied 
S.  Cruz  with  2000|bot  and  100  horse, 
and  Reille  with  an  equal  number  took 
post  at  ^  JUegaria^  thus  forming  a  cir^ 
cfe.  rMina  was  at  Aguilar,,  and  tiiere 
jremcuned  no  other  means  of  escape  than 
by  breaking  through  the  point  which 
JRdille  defended  ;  an  attempt  in  which 
iu»  rear  would  be  exposed  to  an  at- 
tack from  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  enemy.  Perilous  ts  it  was,  there 
vmfi  no  alternative,  and  he  began  his 
xnarch  on  a  dark  rainy  night,  to  cross 
the  bridgeof  Murieta,  which  was  with- 
in a  mile  of  Reille.  At  day- break  he 
£bund  himself  with  only  four  compa- 
nies, the  rest  in  the  darkness  and  rain 
liad  lost  thek  way,  nor  could  the  scouts 
whom  he  sent  out  discover  whither 
they  were  gone.  He  continuing  his 
jnarch  to  Abarzuza,  fell  in  with  a  par- 
ty of  20  hussars  escorting  some  provi- 
«ions,-*he  attacked  them  with  only 
twelve  of  his  guard,  won  the  con- 
voy, and  m§^e  nine  prisoners,  three  of 
whom  he  took  with  his  own  hjind,  af- 
ter his  horse  had  been  disabled.  At 
this  time  the  other  battalions  found 
themselves  on  the  way  to  Lerin,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  reach,  wet,  weary, 
and  now  almost  barefooted.  A  large 
force  of  cavalry  discovered  and  pur- 
sued them,  and  took  them  at  disadvan- 
tage: they  fought  till  the  last  cart, 
ndge  wiis  expended*  and  th^  many  of 


fiis  men  dropping  their  muskets,  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  their  bayoneta 
alone^  and  stubbed  their  horses.  In 
this  action  300  of  Mina's  men  vftjct 
killed  or  taken,  a  greater  loss  than  he 
had  su£Fered  during  the  whole  cam* 
paign,  yet  far  less  th^  m^ht  have 
been  apprehended. 

When  Mina  found  his  men  after 
this  disastrous,  yet  honourable  action, 
they  had  been  two  days  without  food  ; 
their  ammunition  was  exbausted,  thejr 
were  soaked  in  rain,  and  barefoot  i 
"but  we  are  Spaniards^"  said  he,  "and 
w^  do  every  thing,  and  suffer  every 
thing,  and  would  suffer  even  n^ore  with 
patience  for  our  belovedcountry.  The 
enemy,''  he  added,  writing  to  the 
junta  of  Valencia,  "  see  that  they  can* 
not  exterminate  us ,  by  force  of  arms, 
and  are  issuing  the  most  rigorous  or- 
ders, that  no  provisions  shall  be  sup* 
plied  us,  and.that  punctual  information 
shall  be  given  of  all  our  movements. 
Nothing  however  distresses  me,  except 
the  want  of  ammunition,  which  I  be* 
seech  you  send  me  instantly,  instantly, 
instantly.  Reille  has  pledged  himself 
to  persecute  me,  till  he  either  drives 
me  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  takes  me 
with  my  division  ;  and  I  have  pledged 
myself  that  he  shall  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  We  shall  see- who  doea 
best." 

Six  thoi^sand  troops  from  Calabria 
entered  Navarrp  at  this  time  to  rein- 
force the  French,  and  Reille  gave  way 
to  all  the  ferocity  of  his  character,  as 
if  to  convince  Buonaparte,  that  though 
he  had  hitherto  failed  in  destroying 
his  hated  enemy,  it  was  neither  for 
want  of  will,  nor  of  wickedness. 
He  ordered  all  the  grain  in  the  king- 
dom to  be  collected,  and  deposited  in 
Pamplona,  let  his  troops  sack  the  vil- 
^ges  through  w^iich  they  past,  and 
put  the  peasants  to  death  with  or  with- 
out the  slightest  pretext ;  he  filled  the 
dungeons  with  the  parents  and  rela- 
tions of  Mipa's  men,  and  put  many  of 
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them  to  deith.  At  the  ^ame  time  he 
tried  toi  seduce  hy  premiset,  those 
vhom  he  could  neither  iotimidate  nor 
destroy ;  but  his  artifices  were  unavail- 
,  ing,  and  his  cruelties  served  only  to 
exasperate  men,  who  needed  no  fresh 
wrongs  to  make  them  hunger  and 
thirst  for  revenge.  The  French*  how- 
ever, were  now  resolved^  if  it  were  pos- 
iible,  to  destroy  this  determined  band ; 
from  all  sides  they  collected  theirforces, 
and  covered  the  country  with  them  ; 
the  total  number  exceeded  20,000  men, 

2.500  of  which  #ere  caval- 
^ug.  12.   ry.   Mina  once  more  broke 

up  his  little  armv  into  small 
bodies,  and  for  three  and  fifty  days  did 
they  elude  the  enemy,  by  continual 
marches  and  counter-marches  among 
the  mountains,  suffering  hunger,  na- 
kedness, and  every  kind  of  fatigue  and 
iprivation,  with  that  unconquerable  spi- 
rit of  endurance  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic virtue  of  the  Spaniards. 

To  effectuate  his  lone  desired  ob- 
ject, the  French  general,  in  tbe  true 
spirit  of  the  wicked  government  which 

he  served,  set  a  price  upon 
jtug,  24f.     the  heads  of  these  gallant 

men,  offering  6000  dollars 
for  that  of  Mina,  4000  for  Cruchaga's, 
and  2000  each  for  those  of  <>orriz, 
tJlzumin,  and  Cholin.  This  detest- 
able expedient  failed  also.  At  length, 
however,  he  laid  a  snare  for  Mina,  which 
could  not,  he  thought,  fail  of  success. 
A  traitor,  by  name  D.  Joaquin  Gero- 
nimo  Navarro,  offered  his  services  to 
treat  with  the  Guerrilla  chief,  and  bribe 
him  over  to  the  intruder's  cause  ;  or,  if 
he  failed  in  this,  to  seize  him  at  a  con- 
ference. Mina  obtained  timely  intelli- 
gence of  this  second  part  of  the  plot, 
and  when  he  was  invited  to  confer  with 
Navarro  upon  matters  which, it  wassald, 
nearly  concerned  his  own  interest,  and 
t^at  of  his  men,  and  the  happiness  ci 
the  kingdom,  he  replied,  that  Navarro 
must  come  and  treat  with  him  in  per- 
»on.  The  traitor  accordingly  appotttt- 


ed  a  flseetiiig  at  t^  vil- 
hge  of  Leoz,  whither  he  ISepi,  14. 
came,  accompanied  by  D. 
Francisco  Aguirre  Echechuri,  D.  Jose 
Pelon,  and  S^>astian  Irujo  de  Itxxrin. 
Mina*,  with  his  adjutant  Castillo,  met 
them,  partook  of  a  sumptuous  supper 
which  they  had  prepared,  and  listened 
to  their  propossus  as  if  he  were  incli- 
ned to  accept  them,  as  long  as  he  could 
suppress  his  indignation :  then  being 
beforehand  with  them  in  their  intend- 
ed surprizal,  he  seized  them,  called  ia 
his  assistants,  and  delivered  them  over 
to  a  council  of  war,  by  whosesentence 
they  wereput  to  death. 

Lord  Wellington's  ooovement  up- 
on Ciudad  Kodrigo  at  this  time  re- 
lieved the  Navarrese  patriots,  for  it 
compelled  Marmont  to  collect  the 
greatest  force  he  could  bring  together, 
and  for  this  purpose  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Navarre.  Suchet  llso 
drew  reinforcements  from  the  same 
quarter.  Immediately  Mina  reunited 
his  men,  and  occupied  Sanguesa. 
**  Vengeance,^*  he  cried,  «  for  the  vic- 
tims who  have  been  sacr^ced  by  a 
cruel  and  infamous  hand,  because  they 
have  performed  their  duty  to  their 
country !  While  some  of  these  are  at 
rest  in  the  g^ve,  others  in  dungreoai^ 
or  led  away  into  captivity  in  France, 
I  will  take  vengeance  for  their  verongs. 
%Arms  and  ammunition,  arms  and  am- 
munition, I  ask  airms  and  ammunition 
of  the  nation  and  of  all  Europe,  for 
public  and  for  private  vengreance.  My 
division  will  carry  on  the  war  as  long 
as  a  single  indiridual  bilonging  to  n. 
shall  exist.*'— From  Sanguesa  he  look- 
ed about  him  where  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my with  most  effect.  Duran  and  the 
Empecinade  were  at  this  time  march* 
ing  upon  Calatayad  in  hopes  of  re- 
lieving Blake ;  while  they  were  than 
employed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  he  thought  he  might  co-operate 
in  the  same  object  upon  the  lerc,  b^ 
cutting  off  the  FreocbgarrisoQt.  The 
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frvt  which  he  assailed  consisted  of  40 
foot  and  70  horse  at  £gpa  de  los  Car 
ballerosy  who  kept  close  within  their 
Ibrt,  in  fear  of  such  a  visit.  While 
he  was.  mining  the  fort,  the  enemy 
during  the  night  broke  through  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  and  fled. 
The  sndden  cessation  of  their  fire  grare 
cause  for  suspecting  what  they  had 
done;  they  were  pursued^  and  twenty 
of  the  cavalry  were  all  who  effected 
their  escape  to  2ara^oza. 

He  then  marched  against  Ayerbe» 
and  began  to  mine  a  convent  which 
the  French  had  fortified  there  ;  while 

he  was  thus  employed^  1 100 
Oci»  16.     French  with  40  horse  came 

from  Zaraffoza  to  relieve  the 
besieged^  and  cut  ott  the  Navarrese» 
who  were  only  900.  Mina  drew  pff 
his  men  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  their 
approach,  and  posted  the  infantry  up- 
on a  height  above  the  road ;  sending 
out  parties  to  harass  the  enemy,  and 
then  fall  back  upon  the  main  body. 
The  French  advanced,  mocking  the 
brigands,  as  they  called  them,  and  tell- 
ing them  to  go  to  Valencia  for  bayo- 
nets, and  they  encouraged  each  other 
to  attack  them  with  the  bayonet,  say- 
ing the  brigands  were  without  this 
weapon*  Tneir  insolence  only  exas- 
perated the  Spaniards,  and  they  were 
repulsed  in  their  attempt  to  win  the 
height,  lea  vine  19  dead  and  49  wound- 
ed upon  the  fidd.  They  then  proceed- 
ed to  Ayerba,  received  a  supply  of 
ammunition  there,  and  being  joined  by 
twenty  horse  from  the  garrison,  took 
the  road  to  Huesca.  Mina,  though  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  was  superior  in  ca- 
valry, having  200  horse,  and  of  this  su- 
periority he  made  full  use.  With  160 
horse  he  followed  close  upon  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  impeded  their  march 
}n  the  plain  till  his  mfantry  came  up. 
Part  of  them  under  Cruchaga  got  up- 
on their  left  flank,  another  column  un- 
der D.  Pedro  Antonio  Barena  menaced 
them  in  the  rear,  a  flank  company  sup- 


ported this  moveraentf  and  <»  the  rieht 
and  in  front  Mina  brought  his  cavalry. 
UnliketheFrenchgenerals,  who,  when- 
ever they  boast  of  victory,  show  the 
baseness  of  their  own  nature  by  depre- 
dating and  vilifying  their  opponents, 
Mina  bestows  the  W^hest  praise  upon 
the  courage  and  disciphne  of  the  ene- 
my in  this  action  ;  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  square,  closing  their  files 
with  the  utmost  coolness  as  fast  as  the 
men  fell.  Three  times  the  Spaniards 
broke  them,  pouring  in  their  fire  with- 
in pistol-shot^  They  formtfd  a  fourth 
time ;  Cruchaga  then,  after  pouring  in  a 
volley,  atuck^  them  with  the  bayo- 
net, at  the  same  moment  they  were  as- 
sailed in  the  same  manner  b  ^  the  rest 
of  thi  infantry  ;  they  were  again  bro- 
ken, and  the  cavalry  began  to  cut  them 
down.  The  commander,  17  officerSf 
and  640  men  laid  down  their  arms  and 
were  made  prisoners.  The  French 
cavalry  also*  surrendered,  but  thinking 
that  they  saw  a  favourable  opportuni- 
ty of  escaping,  they  wounded  some  of 
the  unsuspecting  Spaniards,  and  rode 
off.  This  conduct  mot  with  iu  merit- 
ed punishment ;  they  were  so  closely 
pursued,  that  five  only  reached  Huea- 
ca,  and  two  of  those  were  cut  down  at 
the  gates.  The  remaining  three  were 
all  who  escaped  of  the  whole  detach- 
ment. Among  the  Spaniards  there 
fell  D.  Miguelde  Lizarraga,who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  that  day.  Mina^ 
whose  horse  had  been  shot  under  him> 
immediately  advanced  to  Huesca ;  the 
garrison  had  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
some  of  their  effects,  and  ^ve  Spanish 
officers,  who  thus  received  their  liberty 
from  the  hero  of  Navarre. 

Mina  was  now  embarrassed  with  his 
prisoners  ;  he  marched  them  to  the 
coast,  in  hopes  there  to  find  means  of 
embarking  them  for  Coruna,  and  for- 
tunately the  Iris,  Captain  Christian^ 
was  in  sight,  and  took  400  of  them  on 
board.  While  he  was  thus  employed, 
Cruchaga  learnt  that  the  French  had 
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ebllected  considerable  stores  of  grain 
in  Tafalla,  relying  in  perfect  security 
upon  the  protection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, where  they  had  mounted  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  that  city  on  the  road  to  Zara» 
goza,  within  reach  of  succour  from 
Pamplona  and  Caparrosa.    From  San- 
guesa  he  watched  the  motions  of  the 
French.     Reille,  with   all  the  force 
■which  could  be  drawn  from  Navarre, 
reached  Tafalla  on  the  ^d  of  Decem- 
ber, on  his  way  to  reinforce  Suchet  in 
Valencia  ;  he  left  it  the  next  day,  and 
on  that  same  evening  Cruchaga  began 
his  expedition.     By  a  rapid  march  he 
reached  S.  Martin  de  Ujue,  a  place  two 
short  hours  distant  from  the  city,  and 
he  took  such  effectual  means  for  keeping 
his  movements  secret,  that  no  intelli- 
gence could  be  given  to  the^enemy. 
At  day  break  on  the  ^th,  he  approach- 
ed Tafalla  with  that  silence  which  he 
said  was  peculiar  to  his  troops  ;  they 
surprised  the  guard,  the  French  re- 
tired within  their  fort,  and  Cruchaga 
entered  with  music  before  him  as  m 
triumph,  and  loaded  the  grain  upon 
beasts  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
for  the  purpose.     It  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  enemy's  works  :  but  his  men  neard 
that  a  priest,  a  number  of  peasants, 
and  about  thirty  women,  were  confined 
in  a  fortified  convent,  because  they  had 
relations  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, or  were  suspected  of  favouring 
their  country's  cause  ;  and  this  infla- 
med them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
attacked  the  convent.     The   French 
hastily  abandoned  it,  and  fled  to  their 
Other  works,  leaving  good  spoil  behind 
them  to  the  conquerors.    They,  how- 
ever, rejoiced  more  in  having  delivered 
their  countrymen  from  these  oppress- 


ors, than  in  the  important  stores  which 
they  obtained  by  the  day's  expe- 
dition;  and  before  they  left  Tafalla, 
they  drew  up  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  the  band  played,  to  comfort, 
Cruchaga  said,  the  hearts  of  the  Spa- 
niards. ' 

Mina  had  obtained  military  rank  for 
himself  and  his  officers,  and  was  now 
colonel  and  commandant  general  of  the 
division  of  Navarre,  under  which  ap- 
pellation his  troops  were  considered  at 
attached  to  the  seventh  army-  under 
Mendizabal.    Pre-eminent  as  were  the 
services  of  this  chief  and  hisl  folowers, 
they  did  not  obtain  this  rank  without 
repeated  solicitations,  and  the  direct 
interference  of  the  cortes ;  for  the  re- 
gency at  first  would  only  concede  them 
the  title  of  Urbanosy*  or  local  militia. 
The  fitness  of  this  desig- 
nation was  well   exposed    March  % 
by;Sr.Terrero8;  **They," 
said  he,  "  who  go  among  the  moun- 
tains hunting  the  wild  beasts  of  France, 
and  bathing  their  weapons  in  French 
blood,  are  local  militia  !  and  they  who 
live  at  home  and  drag  their  sabres  at 
their  heels  in  coffee-houses  are  regulars 
and  veterans  I" — Mina's  object  m  so- 
liciting rank  in  the  regular  army  was, 
that  his  men,  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  might  not  be  put 
to  death  as  insurgents  ;  but,  like  the 
Empecinado,  and^anso,  and  Ballaste- 
ros,  he  found  that  men  who  were  equal- 
ly destitute  of  honour  and  humanity 
could  only  be  made  to  observe  the  or- 
dinary  usages  of  war  by  the  law  of 
retaliation.     No  man  had  ever  beha- 
ved more  humanely  to  his  prispners;  he 
had  even  suspended  his  career  of  vic- 
tories to  escort  a  body  of  them  to  the 
coast ;  and  their  officers  and  men,  when 
they  fell  into  his  hands,  received  the 


*  For  Urbano  se  dele  entender  en  mi  concepiOy  said  Sr  Aner  in  the  debates  upon 
this  subject,  aquel  que  se  ha  lie  armado  para  conservar  la  tranquilidad  de  los  pueblos,  if 
.ouando  mas  para  la  dej'ensa  hiterinr  de  una  provincia,  sin  tcner  que  salir  jamas  dc  ell^ 
Diarto  de  las  Cortes.    T.  4.  p.  103. 
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same  food  asiiiff'ow^; '*  !R^ktedl^ 
-and  e^meBtlyhtidfiht  kp^li^&'^  the 
French  generals/  dotf juring  tfeftm'  tOf 
respect  the  k^i^s  oF<wai^,  adr  did  hier 
cease  to  remonstrate  Aurhrh  these  Wref  chy 
eSf  till  farther  fotbeai^nce 'would  ifyr^ 
been  a  crime.  <  Itt'thc  bottrse  Of  tW6 
days  tweke  peiasant^  w^  shot  by^thg 
French  in  Estella,  sikte^n  iii  Piartiploi* 
na,  andthirty-eight'of  his  soldiers,  anfd 
four  officers)  ptit  to  death*?  Mina  thert 
issued  a  detnieforl^Jii^s,  exclaidittg 
that  thef  measure  •waS'  full.    He  began 
his  manifesto  by  eoifitrasiiag  his  own 
conduct  ^ith  that  of  these  ftrockstod 
invadcfrs  $   then  declared  war  ta  the 
death  and  without  quarter,   without 
disftinction  of  offiicers  or  soldiers,  and 
especially   incJuding    by    name   Na- 
poleoiV'  Buonaparte.     Wherefver  the 
tt^Mi  hiight  be  taken,  wither  with- 
i&Ut^ttttAHy  in  action  or  out  of  k,  they 
^efe  to  the  hiing-,  and  th^lr  bodies  ex- 
posed aioivg'the  highways,  in  their  re- 
|;imefltals^  and  vHth  a  ticket  upon  each 
specify  in  JEt  his  name.  *  Every*  house  in 
Whlih  a  fVenfchman  should  have  be€W 
Kid^i^  shotild  bei  burnt,  and  its  inha- 
iiitahtr  ^lit  to  death*    If  ftottt  atry  til- 
lage infbrmatibn>\^t«e»  gh^en  tothe  e'ne- 

t! 

i 
1 

i 
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th^  pa^ies'who  shdnld  be  stationed  to 
dbServe  it,  were  ordered  to  fire  upon 
any  one  who   trespassed  beyond  the 
bikinds  assigned, and  if  they  apprehend- 
ed him,  wounded  or  unwounded,  to 
hang  him  instantly  upon  the  nearest 
tre^»  All  persons  who  wished  to  leave 
that  city  ^ouldr  be  received  with  the 
humanity  of  the  Navarrese  character  5 
they  were  to  present  themselves  to  h;m 
in  person, — ^it  a  whole  family  came  out, 
it  was  sufficient  that  the  head  should 
appear.     Deserters  of  all  ranks  were 
invited  by  a  promise  that  they  should, 
at  their  own  choice,  either  serve  with 
hnn,  or  go  to  England,  or  return  to 
their  own  country,  in  either  of  whicn 
latter  cases,  he  undertook  to  convey 
them  in  safety  to  one  of  the  ports  on 
the  coast ;  arid  he  decreed  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  against  all  who  should 
kill  6r  betray  a  deserter,  or  refuse  hini 
shelter  and  aasistanee.     All   persons 
were  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  hmits 
of  their  respective  villages  without  i 
passport  from  the  Alcalde  or  Regidor^ 
signed  by  the  parochial  priest,  or  by 
some  other  inl^bitant  in  places  wheri 
po  priest!  resided  ;  whoever  should  b6 
apprehended  without  one. was  to  ht  ^ 
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ThiB  decree  was  to  be  cireiilated  ia  all 
the  citiesy  towns,  vaUies,  aad  cendeas 
of  Navarre ;  it  was  to  be  proclaimed 
every  fifteen  days,  and  to  be  read  by 
the  u£Bciating  priest  in  every  churcn 
on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  every 
month ;  wherever  this  duty  was  omit- 
ted, the  magistrates,  priests,  eseribanoif 
or  town-clerksy  and  two  of  the  influen- 
tial inhabitants,  should  be  subject  to 
military  punishment.     This  decree  he 

dated  frcnn  the  field  of  ho- 
Dec^  14.     nour  in  Navarre,  and  the 

government  ratified  it  by  in- 
serting it  in  the  Regency's  Gazette. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of 
Nayarre.  It  was  impossible  by  any 
course  of  conduct  to  obtain  peace'  and 
security :  the  orders  of  the  intrusive 

Sovernment  were  met  by  counter  or- 
ers  JFrom  the  legitimate  authority,  and 
they  who  obeyed  that  authority  were 
on  the  other  hand  exposed  to  the  pe- 
nalties enacted  by  the  intrusive  go- 
Ternment.  Buonaparte  and  his  wick* 
ed  agents  expected  to  govern  Spain  by 
terror,  little  thinking,  when  the  plan  of 
usurpation  was  laid,  that  the  character 
of  the  nation  would  atone  for  the  imbe- 
cility of  its  rulers,  that  his  system  of 
terror  would  be  met  by  counter-ter- 
rors ;  and  that  the  people  for  whom  he 
proclaiined  there  was  no  safety  but  in 
obedience,  would  on  their  part  pro- 
claim that  obedience,  when  it  extend- 
ed farther  than  mere  passive  submis- 
sion to  immediate  force,  was  a  crime 
which  would  draw  upon  the  tempori- 
zer  and  the  timid  the  very  evils  they 
sought  to  avoid.  Nothing  but  th; 
patient,  persevering,  obstinate,  inflex? 
ible,  and  invincible  spirit  of  local  pa- 
triotism, which  has  distinguished  the 
Spaniards  for  more  than  2000  years 
above  all  other  nations,  could  have  sup- 
ported them  through  such  a  struggle  ; 
Dut  during  the  struggle  their  sufFenngs 
were  extreme.  Of  the  guilt  of  revo- 
lution  they  were  innocent,-— but  they 
were  fisited  by  all  its  horrors.    The 


eyjai 
i^Mpiv 


curse  had  visited  every  house }  thoeit 
probably  not  a  family  in  Spain  of  wlach 
some  member  has  not  been  cut  off  by 
the  sword  $  the  affluent  were  deprWed 
of  their  property^  the  industrious  of 
their  employm^t ;  the  men  of  letters 
i^fsre  bereaved  of  the  books  and  |ni- 
pers,  which  had  been  the  occupatioa 
and  delight  of  a  laborious  and  honour- 
able life  ;  and  they  who  had  grown  grey 
in  the  doister  were  driven  out  to  beg 
for  bread,  among  those  who  were  them- 
selves reduced  to  want.  Add  to  this  the 
dreadful  state  of  anarchy  which  every 
where  prevailed,  aod  the  full  scope 
which  was  given  tocrimei|of  every  kind. 
In  times  of  pestilesce  a&d  earth- 
quakes, wretches  have  been  found 
hardened  enough  to  take  advanuge  <^ 
the  visitation,  and  enrich  thema^ves 
by  ^under ;  so  in  the  anarchy  to  which 
Spain  was  reduced  by  this  atrocious 
usuipation^  they  whose  evil  diipositibiii 
had  been  coerced  by  laws,  and  the  in- 
fluenceof  settledsociety,  being  suddeidy 
released  from  all  controul,  abandoned 
themsdves  to  the  wickedneas  of  their 
own  hearts.  The  more  daring  of  these 
formed  themselves  into  banditti,  assu- 
ming thecharacterofGuenillas,  where 
it  could  serve  them,  but  plundering 
and  murdering  indiscriminately  whom- 
soever they  met.  A  woman,  by  name 
Martina,  at  the  head  of  forty  despera- 
does, infested  Biscay  and  Alava,  where 
they  committed  murders  out  of  num- 
))er,  till  she  and  half  her  band  were 
surprised  by  a -party  of  Mina's  men  at 

arate,  near  Murguia;  and  Mina,  who 

Lve  no  quarter  to  robbers,  ordered 

em  to  sunmiary  execution. 

The  booty  which  these  banditti 
amassed  was  prodigious*  D.  Juan 
Abril,  a  distinguished  Guerrilla  chiei^ 
caught  a  band  of  seven,  who  made  Cas- 
tillethe  scene  of  their  depredations,  and 
he  found  in  their  possession  gold  and 
silver  in  bars,  ancl  other  pcopertyy  to 
the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  reales. 
A  fellow  who  had  4eseited  from  tl^ 
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MedieOf  IX  Joan  PiJaraap  aad  twra* 
ed  robber,  vtras  taken  ky  the  agents  of 
the  intruaive  govemmeBt,  and  offened» 
on  his  first  examinatioay  to  t how  the 
phK:e  wheK  his  coiBf>anioB8  had  hid 
their  spoils*  which  w^  in  the  wood  of 
Villaviciosa,  «ight  miles  Brom  Madrid. 
Accordingly  a  coounissiooer  from  the 
crimind  junta  of  Madrid,  two  Algua* 
zilsy  and  an  escort  o£  40  horse,  were 
appmnted  to  go  with  him>  They 
found  effects  to  the  value  of  more  than 
700^000  r^det:  but  the  Medico  had 
received  information  of  their  move- 
ments, and  intercepted  them  on  their 
retym ;  five  of  the  escort  were  all  who 
escaped,  six  were  made  prisoners,  the 
rest  were  killed ;  the  commissioner  was 
put  lo  death,  for  the  office  which  he 
filled  under  the  intruder  was  ofie  which 
excluded  him  from  pardoa*  and  evea 
from  commiseratioB* 

Of  the  wretches  whom  this  dissolu- 
tion of  government  let  loose  upon 
society^  they  who  turned  banditti  were 
the  boldest,  but  not  the  worst.  A 
mmie  ectraordinanr  course  was  chosen 
by  Jose  Pedrazueui,  who  had  been  aa 
aetor  at  Madrid.  This  man  assumed 
the  character  of  a  commissions  under 
the  legitimate  government,  and  being 
received  as  such  in  the  little  town  of 
Ladrada  in  Extremadura,  condemned 
and  executed  as  traitors  whomsoever 
he  wished  to  destroy  $  these  victims 
were  carried  at  midrngrht  to  the  woods, 
where  their  graves  oad  been  made 
ready  I  some  had  their  throats  cut 
with  a  razor,  others  were  beaten 
to  death,  others  had  their  brains  blown 
out.  Thirteen  of  these  murders  were 
proved  upon  him,  but  it  was  said  thatia 
the  courseof  three  months  he  had  com- 
mitted more  than  threescore.  His  wife, 
Maria  Josefs  Garcia  deUa  Valle,  aided 
lum  in  the  imposture,  and,  if  possible, 
exceeded  him  in  cruelty.  Of  those 
whom  they  murdered,  many  were  men 
of  knows  and  distinfrnished  patriottsm  | 
for  the  people  believing  tW  Pedr«- 


zttda  was  aetuattv  inveitM  with  the 
authority  which  he  assumed,  submit* 
ted  to  him  in  terror,  as  the  Frendl 
had  done  to  CoUot  d'  Herbois,  and 
the  other  monsters  whom  he  was  imi- 
ttting.  Happily  at  length  his  crimes 
reached  the  ears  of  CaJstanos ;  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Oct*  9. 
whtre  he  was  hang^,  and 
quartered,  and  the  woman  strangled* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  another  cri* 
minal  not  less  worthy  of  abhorrence^ 
received  his  earthly  punishment  in  the 
same  place ;  D*  Benito  Maria  Ciriat 
who,  acting  as  governor  and  corregi- 
dor  of  Almagrro  for  the  intrusive  flro- 
vemment,  hs^  deserved  to  be  caued 
the  Nero  of  La  Mancha.  A  Guerrilla 

Ky,  under  D.  Joan  Bacas,  seized 
in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  the  peo* 
pie  cried  out  to  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  they  carried  him  off,  and 
deliva^  him  over  to  the  arm  of  the 
law.  Ciria  was  a  man  of  information 
9nd  singular  activity,  one  who  might 
have  done  good  service  to  his  countrTf 
and  obtained  for  himself  an  honourable 
remembrance.  He  had  been  suspect* 
ed  of  favouring  the  intruder  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  ooce  been  appre^ 
hended  on  good  grounds,  before  the 
French  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sie* 
ra  Morena :  but  the  mi^tary  junta  of 
Carolina,  before  whom  he  was  taken^ 
spared  him,  and  upon  the  first  appear* 
aoce  of  the  enemy,  he  joined  them,  and 
served  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  trai- 
tor. No  Spaniard  had  done  more  evil 
to  his  countrymen,  and  his  apprehen- 
sion and  execution  diffused 
a  general  joy  through  La  Od.  24. 
Mancha  and  the  circumja- 
cent provinces.  **  If  Bacas  and  his 
party,"  it  was  said,  **had  done  ao 
other  service  than  that  of  brining 
this  man  to  justice,  they  would  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country  for  this 
alone.'* 

Tl|e  Guerrillas  failed  in  aa  attenpta 
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which  would  have  been  yet  more  gra- 
tifying to  the  Spaniards,  if  it  had  suc- 
'ceeded.  Zaldivar  laid  an  ambush  for 
Soulty  and  if  a  goat-herd  had  not  warn- 
ed him  of  his  danger,  this  remorseless 
chieftain  must  have  been  surprised.  A 
successful  atchievement  by  D.  Julian 
Sanchez  perhaps  induced  Zaldivar  to 
undertake  this  well-planned,  though 
less  fortunate  adventure.  D.  JuUan, 
soon  after  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go,  formed  a  scheme  for  driving  off  the 
caule,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
that  city,  and  were  driven  out  every 
morning  to  graze  under  the  guns  of 

the  place.      He  not  only 
Oct,  15.     succeeded    in    taking    the 

greatest  part  of  them,  but 
made  the  governor-general,  Regnauld, 
prisoner,  who  with  a  small  escort  had 
crossed  the  Agueda,  thinking  himself 
perfectly  safe,  within  siffht  of  the  fort 
and  under  its  guns.     About  the  same 
time  an  accident  occurred,  which  shew- 
ed the  gratitude  as  well  as  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  Spaniards.  Colonel  Grant, 
of  the  Portugueze  army,  who  had  on 
many  occasions  distinguished  himself, 
was  surprised  at  £)!  Aceuche,  and  made 
prisoner.  D.  Antonio  Temprano,  who 
conunanded  a  squadron  of  hussars,  ob- 
tained intelligence  that  he  had  passed 
through  Oropesa,  on  the  way  to  Ta- 
lavera,  "and  because,"  he  said,  "of 
the  singular  estimation  in  which  this 
officer  deserved  to  be  held  for  his  gresU 
services,  he  determined,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  rescue  him  :  for  this  purpose 
he  placed  an  ambush  within  shot  of 
Talavera  for  five  successive  days ;  and 
on  the  fifth,  succeeded  in  delivering 
Colonel  Grant  and  a  Portugueze  offi- 
cer, D.  Antonio  Bento  Texeira,  his 
companion  in  misfortune,  at  a  moment 
when  they  both  expected  to  be  con-p 
signed  to  hopeless  captivity. 

ThatTemprano's  detachment  should 
have  remained  five  days  so  near  a  po- 
pulous city  like  Talavera,  and  no  infcr- 
maticm  be  given  to  the  French  garri- 
son, 18  one  of  the  many  proofs  which 


were  daily  occurring,  how  entirely  the  ^ 
Spanish  people  hated  the  government 
which  Buonaparte  was  endeavouring 
to  force  upon  them.  The  surprise  <rt 
Girar^'s  corps  was  another  remarkable 
instance.  Meantime  even  from  Mad- 
rid, in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  a  French 
pohce,  and  the  rigour  of  a  military  go- 
vernment, which,  knowing  itself  to  be 
detested,  sought  only  to  maintain  itidf 
by  fear,  the  inhabitants  fouhd  meai» 
of  sending  not  only  intelKgence,  but 
even  supplies,  to  their  brethren  in  arms. 
It  is  related  in  one  of  the  Spanish  jour- 
nals, as  a  proof  6f  the  patriotism  of  the 
capital,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
Spaniards  there  placed  in  each  other, 
that  a  lady  gave  into  the  hands  of  a 
carrier,  whom  she  met  in  the  street, 
and  had  never  seen  before,  a  large  bun- 
dle of  lint  and  bandages,  for  the  first 
military  hospital  of  the  patriots,  and 
it  was  accordingly  delivered  to  the 
junta  of  Leon,  to  be  thus  disposed  of. 
Romana's  army  was  clothed  by  con- 
tributions from  Madrid.    - 

The  ambition  of  the  French  govern- 
ment has  been  at  all  times  well  second- 
ed by  the  activity  and  talents  of  its 
subjects,  and  that  lively  interest,  which 
more  than  any  other  people  they  feel 
for  the  glory  of  their  country  ;  but  its 
policy  has  always  been  counteracted  by 
the  insolence  of  the  French  character* 
While  the  intrusive  government  and 
the  generals' upon  every  occasion  re- 
minded the  Spaniards,  that  they  were 
orthodox  catholics  like  themselves,  and 
that  the  English  were  heretics,  endea- 
vouring thus,  by  raising  religious  ani- 
mosities, to  excite  disunion  between 
them  and  their  allies,  they  could  not 
refi-ain  from  outraging  the  feelings  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  grossest  mock- 
ery of  all  things  which  were  h^d  sa- 
cred. Masquerades  were  given  at  Ma- 
drid on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  and  the 
people  were  locked  at  seeing  masks 
m  the  characters  of  nuns,  friars,  and 
clergy  in  their  surplices,  in  the  pubKc 
places  of  promenade,  and  at  the  thea- 
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tre.  They  were  still  more  offended  at 
beholding  one  in  episcopal  habits,  and 
another  with  a  cope,  and  the  other  ha- 
bits of  the  altar.  At  Albarracin  and 
Orihuela,  the  French  grave  balls,  and 
exhibited  a  buU-fight  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day, the  cost  of  which  they  levied  upon 
the  villages  roundabout.  **  The  robbe- 
ry,** said  the  Spaniards, "  can  surprise 
no  one  after  the  long  experience  of  their 
insolence  and  rapacity ;  but  that  which 
wounds  to  the  quick  a  feeling  and 
pious  soul,  is  the  atrocious  and  sacri- 
legious insult  which  these  wretches  offer 
to  human  nature,  and  to  the  religion  ' 
of  that  God  whom  they  profess  to 
adore.  Common  banditti  commit  mur- 
der after  robbery, — ^but  to  suck  the 
blood  of  a  victim,  to  expose  him  to  a 
thousand  torments,  and  to  compel  him 
after  all  to  outrage  religion,  the  only 
consolation  and  hope  which  he  has 
left,  and  to  make  him  with  his  last 
tears  deplore  the  most  sacrilegious  of 
their  excesses,  this  is  peculiar  to  Buo- 
naparte and  his  soldiers.'* 

The  conduct  of  the  French  in  other 
respects  was  such  as  heightened  this 
feeling  of  abhorrence;  every  where  the 
people  groaned  under  their  exactions, 
their  cruelties,  and  their  intolerable  in- 
solence. It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the 
wish  ©f  the  Corsican  and  his  ferocious 
agents  utterly  to  depopulate  a  coun- 
try which  they  found  it  impossible  to 
subdue.  The  intruder,  meantime,  was 
in  a  condition  which  was  truly  pitia- 
ble, if  one  who' had  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  the  ostensible  cause  of  such 
wide-spreading  misery  and  desolation, 
had  not  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  pi- 
ty. This  phantom  of  a  king  had  nei- 
ther money  to  pay  his  ministers  and 
dependents,  nor  authority  over  the 
armies  which  acted  in  his  name.  The 
Frenchified  Spaniards  who  composed 
his  ministry,  and  the  French  generals, 
agreed  in  despising  him, — and  this  was 
almost  the  only  point  in  which  they 
agreed ;  on  the  part  of  Urquijo,  Azan- 


za  and' their  colleagues,  there  was  some 
commiseration  mingled  with  their  con- 
tempt ;  their  object  had  been  to  effect 
a  change  of  dynasty,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  not  to  reduce  Spain 
to  the  state  of  a  province,  and  they 
could  not  perceive  that  Joseph  Buo* 
naparte  was  the  mere  puppet  of  his  per- 
fidious brother,  without  self-reproach- 
es and  unavailing  regret.  For  their 
own  sakes,  therdFore,  they  preserved 
allthe  forms  of  respect  toward  him,  but 
the  generals  were  restrained  by  no  such 
feeling ;  they  set  his  orders  at  nought, 
looking  whf»lly  to  France  for  instruc- 
tions. The  object  of  the  officers  was  ta 
enrich  themselves  by  pillage ;  that  of 
the  commanders  was  also  to  carve  out 
dukedoms  and  provinces  and  princi- 
palities, which  they  might  govern  by 
the  sword  while  Buonaparte  bved,  and 
perhaps  maintain  for  themselves  by  th6 
same  tenure  after  his  death. 

Sick  of  his  miserable  situation,  the 
intruder  went  to  France,  to  represent 
to  his  brother  the  deplorable  state  of 
Spain,  and  press  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  an  adequate  support 
for  the  government  which  he  had  es- 
tablished, if  he  could  not  send  into  the 
peninsula  such  a  force  as  should  expel 
the  English,  and  bear  down  all  resist- 
ance. He  himself  perhaps  would  have 
rejoiced  if  Buonaparte  would  have  ex- 
ecuted his  old  threat  of  annexing  Spain 
to  the  French  empire,  and  treating  it 
openly  as  a  conquest, — ^for  Joseph  had 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  temper  of 
a  usurper ;  without  virtue  to  refuse 
obedience  to  his  tyrannical  brother,  and 
yet  without  those  vices  which  would 
make  him  heartily  enter  into  his  plans, 
his  only  resource  was  in  sottish  sen- 
sualities, for  his  criminal  compliance 
had  left  him  no  other  consolation.  This 
disposition  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  far  more  gladly  have  indul- 
ged in  retirement  and  security  ;  but 
the  views  and  wishes  of  his  minister! 
were  widely  Afferent:  the  tfirect  usurp- 
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atton  <^  Spain  by  Buonaparte  would 
have  reduced  them  at  once  to  insignifi- 
cance, and  placed  then  upon  a  level 
with  Godoy,  whom  they  perhaps^  as 
well  as  their  cpuutryineny  regarded  as 
a  traitor  ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  among 
these  unhappy  men  there  were  some 
who  began  their  career  with  good  feel- 
mgs,  and  a  sincere  love  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  were  betrayed  by  error 
and  presumptuousness*  and  th^  con- 
aection  witn  J'rance^  into  the  abvss 
of  guilt  and  infamy.  They  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  Joseph's  retire- 
ment, and  rejoiced  in  his  return  to 
Spain  as  at  a  triumph. 

It  suited  not  the  imitiediate  policy 
of  Buonaparte  to  displace  his  brother. 
Moscow  instead  of  Madrid  occupied  at 
this  time  his  ambitious  thoughts,  and 
supplying  with  men  the  intrusive  ffo- 
vemment,  he  left  it  to  shift  asit  couldfor 
means.  So  distressed  was  Joseph  for  mo- 
ney, that  the  plateof  the  royal  chapel  at 
Madrid  was  sent  to  the  mint,  though 
such  an  act  would  make  him  at  once  odi- 
ous for  sacrilege  and  contemptible  for 
poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  For 
want  of  funds  for  his  emissaries  to  Ame«> 
rica,  he  sent  a  large  quantity  of  quick- 
silver to  be  sold  at  Alicant;  the  gover- 
nor there  discovered  for  what  use  the 
produce  was  designed,  and  seized  1700 
arrobaSf  and  the  agents  who  had  it  in 
charge.  A  great  effort  was  made  to 
pay  scune  of  the  public  arrears  on  Buo- 
naparte's birthday,  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  for  which  day  St  Napoleone 
had  been  foisted  into  tne  Spanish  ka- 
|endar.  100,000  reales  de  vellon  were 
paid  on  this  anniversary  to  the  minis- 
ters. Lledo,  the  comedian,  received 
18,000,  and  100  each  ^ere  distributed 
to  some  ladies  of  rank,  who  yver^  re- 
duced to  petition  the  intruder  for 
bread  !  A  bull-fight  was  given  at  Ma- 
drid on  this  dav,  at  which  all  the  bulls 
w^re  white:  long  preparation  must 
have  been  necessary  for  this.  Df  Da- 
maso  Ma^an,  the  £mpecina4o's  bro- 


ther, carried  off  from  the  meadows  ol 
Puente  de  Viveros  300  bulls,  which 
had  been  destined  for  these  ferodoot 
sports  in  the  capital. 

The  legitimate  government,  mean* 
time,  was  not  less  distressed  than  that 
of  the  intruder :  as  far  as  the  contest 
lay  between  them,  it  was  earned  on  oa 
both  sides  almost  without  any  certaia 
revenue  on  which  either  could  rely* 
The  chief  resources  of  the  Spaniards^ 
at  the  crnnmencemtfut  of  the  stnigcrle, 
had  been  in  America,  and  these  had 
been  cut  off  by  a  series  of  deplorable 
events,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  opposite  parties- was  most 
culpable.  Spain  had  suffered  all  the 
evils  of  revolution,  without  acquinog 
a  revolutionary  strength  ;  and  what 
seemed  more  surprising,  none  of  those 
commanding  spirits  which  revolutions 
usually  call  forth  had  yet  arisen.  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  Spaniards  had 
called  for  the  cortes,  as  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  for  their  country ;  and 
in  England,  they  who  were  most 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
who  were  most  inimical  to  them,  had 
agreed  in  the  necessity  for  convoking 
it.  Long  as  the  coites  had  been  sus- 
pended, it  was  stiU  a  venerable  name, 
and  its  restoration  produced  a  consi* 
derable  effect  upon  the  people;  but  no 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  new  ez^ 
citement,  and  it  was  soon  seen,  that  if 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  effective  ar- 
my, where  there  are  none  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  principles  or 
practice  of  war,  it  is  yet  more  difficult 
to  make  legislators  of  men  whose  minds 
have  received  none  of  the  necessary 
previous  discipline. 

The  state  of  education  in  Spain  ha4 
long  been  deplorably  bad  ;  for  pope- 
ry bad  long  been  supreme  in  that  coun- 
try, and  ot  course  the  light  of  know- 
ledge was  extinguished.  The^  majori- 
ty of  the  cortes  were  little  less  bieot- 
ted  than  the  most  illiterate  of  their 
couDtryiiien,  and  they  prided  themv 
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iehes  opon  hamg-iiiaAe  duit  BtmuAAj 
•wear  to  preserve  the  oathote  religioB 
«s  the  exdusWe  religion  of  Spain  »«- 
*«  ThiV  they  said,  «  was  one^  Ac 
things  whidh  gave  noH  lustre  to  the 
cortes/^  The  liberal  ptKy,  as  they 
called  themselTes,  assented  to  this*  be- 
oiuse  it  would  have  been  nnadness  to 
m>pose  it ;  hut  they  were  of  the  Fiiench 
plulesophy,  and  their  gcxxl  intentions 
were  too  olten  marred  by  the  crude 
and  shallow  notions  of  that  superficial 
achool.  This  party,  thourii  tar  infe- 
rior in  number,  took  the  lead  in  the 
Cortes*  They  displayed  little  of  im- 
posing eloquence^  and  stiU  less  of  com- 
manding abihty,  but  they  had  the  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  of  men  who  had  em* 
braced  new  opinions,  and  were  labour- 
ing to  promote  them ;  and  in  the  re- 
forms at  which  they  aimed,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  rieht  in  the 
feding,  and  in  the  general  principle, 
even  when  they  were  wrong  m  the  ap- 
plication. Much  good  was  effected 
by  them  ;  the  use  of  the  torture  was 
abolished  by  acclamation,  feudal  ju- 
risdictions were  abolished,  the  slave- 
trade  was  abolished,  and  it  was  evident 
tbat  the  inquisition,  though  it  had  stre- 
nuous supporters  in  -the  cortes,  would 
not  long  be  suffered  to  stand. 

But  m  those  measures  which  the 
crisis  required  the  cortes  were  defici- 
ent. Instead  of  infudng  into  the  go- 
vernment that  energy  which  had  been 
expected,  they  weakened  and  embar- 
rassed  the  executive,  by  perpetually 
intermeddling  with  it,  so  that  the  re- 
gency which  they  had  appointed  be- 
came even  more  inefiBcient'  than  the 
central  junta.  And  instead  of  making 
the  dehveranoe  of  the  country  their 
'  first  and  paramount  object,  they  busi- 
ed themselves  in  framing  a  constitution, 
a  work  which  ^ght  well  have  been 
left  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
Great  part  of  their  sittings  was  consu- 
med in  meuphyucal  discussions,  arising 
«Bt  of  the  Khem^of  this  constitution^ 


and  the  doctrine  af  tSie  «ov«rngnty  of 
the  people  was  supported  with  a  tem^ 
per  which  sufficiently  indicated  how 
aoon  that  sover^gnty  would  becoaae  < 
vnendiinMy  t^rrannicu.  Day  after  d^ 
these  abstractions  were  debated,  while 
the  enemy  was  beneging  Cadiz,  but 
nothing  was  done  towards  placing  tfaa 
m^y  in  a  better  state.    Tms  was  imhrt 
tdie  fourth  year  of  the  war  $  the  spirit 
of  ^e  people,  and  the  defects  of  thrfr 
mdkary  system,  had  be^i  abjundantly 
proved  ;  nothing  was  wanting  bat  to 
remedy  those  defects  by  raising  an  ar- 
my under  the  direction  of  Lo^  Wel- 
lington, who  had  delivered  Portugal^ 
«nd  would  by  similar  means  speedHy 
and  certainly  have  delivered  Spain. 
M^ny  causes  prevented  this  ;  one  is  to 
be  found  in  a  jealousy  or  rather  dislike 
of  England,  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  liberal  party,  with  their  predilec- 
tion for  republican  France,  and  which 
continued,  with  other  errors  from  the 
same  source,  still  to  actuate  them.  The 
pride  of  the  Spanish  character  was  an- 
other   and   more  widely  influencing 
cause;  the  Spaniards  remembered  that 
their  troops  were  once  the  best  in  the 
world,  ana  this  remembrance,  which  in 
the  people  so  greatly  contributed  to 
keep  up  their  spirit,  in  the  government 
produced  only  a  contented  and  baneful 
torpor  which  seemed  like  infatuation. 
The  many  defeats,  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  which  they  had  sustained,  from 
that  at  Rio  Seco  to  the  last  ruinous  ac- 
tion before  Valencia,  brought  with  them 
no  conviction  to  the  successive  govern- 
ments of  their  radical  weakness  and 
their  radical  error.    After  Lord  Wd- 
lington  had  driven  Massena  out  ci 
Portugal,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
command  of  the  frontier  provinces 
should  be  given  him,  and  that  an  army 
should  be  raised  there  under  him  :  it 
was  debated  in  a  secret  sitting,  and  re- 
jected by  a  hundred  voices  against 
thirty. 

•*  There  are  three  classes  of  men,'* 
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«Aid  Sr  Dttenasy  ^  who  will  do  for  tlie 
cortesy  if  the  cortes  doe»  not  do  for 
them ;  they  who  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  call- 
ing it  a  niere  chimera,  and  saying  there 
is  no  sovereignty  except  that  of  the 
Jung ;  they  who  distrust  our  cause*  aD4 
•ay  that  tne  few  niiUions  who  inhabit 
JSpain cannot  make  head  agacinet  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and»  lastly,  they  who  imagine, 
that  as  the  French  haveconquered  while 
they  des{^  God,  we  naay  dothe  wime." 
The  deputy's  fears  of  the  first  and 
third  of  these  classes  were  groundless, 
and  there  were  but  few  of  the  second, 
but  few  Spaniards  who  d^paired  of 
Spain.  Nothing,  however,  could  tend 
w  much  to  increase  their  Dumber  as 


the  conduct  o(  the  ffoveroment;  it 
might  well  be  feared  that  a  systeniy  if 
system  it  may  be  called,,  which  trust* 
ed  to  its  allies,  amd  to  the  events  that 
time  aod  chance  might  bring  fortl^ 
would  exhaust  %he  hopes  and  the  con- 
sitaucy,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of  tk 
Spaniards.  Happily  the  supineness  of 
the  government  was  so  farrepaedied  by 
the  zeal  of  the  provincial  juntas,  the 
enterpdsing  talents  of  the  Guerrilla 
chiefs,,. ana  tl^  temper  of  the  people, 
that,  though  the  dehvetanoe  of  Spaia 
•by  a^y.  combined  a^id  eaer^tic  plat 
dfdly  Waune  l^ss  probable,  it  daily 
.becaitke  more  cert^,that  |:he  conquest 
jof  thecoiHiMy  ww^iinpossiUe* 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


JSpanM  America*  *  Erroneous  Policy  of  the  Mciher  Country.  Rise  and  Pr^ 
grest  of- the  Revohttumary  MovemenU  in  Venezuela.  Miranda  takes  ike 
Command.  Earthquake  at  Caracas  in  March  1812,  and  consequent  Suk 
mission  of  the  PfHmnce%  i 


Jf  the  cortes  and  the  jBuccessive  go* 
Yernmeqts  of  Spain  oommitted  s&aay 
errors  in  their  domestic  policy^  their 
tx>n4iict.  toward  •  the  Spasi^h  colonies 
wafit  equally  errooeous  and  far  more 
ruioous.  But  it  would  he  unjust  to 
iu:cuse  them  of  all  the  erils  which  have 
easued  and  are  yet  to  ensue  ;  they  only 
a  little  while  accelerated  a  re?olutioa 
which  cpuld  not  long  have  been  avert- 
ed by  aay  human  wisdom.  • 

The  system  of  modern  Europe,  with 
respect  to  its  colonies,  resembles  the 
laws  of  China  concerning;  parent  and 
child.  It  is  famiUar  to  us  to  speak  of 
j-ealms  as  in  their  y<mth  and  strength, 
or  their  decrepitude,  but  we  have  made 
no  practical  application  of  this  meta- 
phorical language,  and  have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  time  when  colo- 
lues  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
when  a  state  of  dependence  becomes 
unnatural  and  oppressive*  The  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  other  blunders  of  the 
£iitish;mraistry,  were  but  the  occasion 
^/theiAkniBnican  revolution,— not  the 
oa4$e! »(wthp> joause < was,  that  America 
1^t>t)^ht  hensfilf  of  age»  !^d«  no  conces«> 
Isibns^  TOO  .ftonciliatioiis,  jtto.  pkuiikincefe 
cduldtloagihavie  prftveatedr  ihe  sp^iarar 

tiohfc   .J  .1.  '  ;    :*w,  '.     i;i/ .-, 

f .  Tiiere,  were  ibi.  Spanifth  America 
«aii^fc>  ^whkh:  1  leaded  ta  *  d«ky 


this  crisis,  and  others  which,  whenevex' 
it  should  arrive,  would  reqder  it  far 
more  perilous.  The  habits,  institu- 
tionsy  and  prejudices  of  the  Anglo# 
Americans  were  all  republican ;  they 
inherited  from  their  fathers  a  hatred 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  little 
affie^Qn  for  its  monarchy,  and  they 
fo^od  nothing  in  the  history  of  their 
OWB  country  to  excite  any  loye  or  ad*, 
motion  for  that  from  which  they 
sprung.  The  Spanish  Americans,  on 
the  contrary,  were  attached  to  the 
same  faith,  the  same  ceremonies,  ai^d 
the  same  supersUtions,  as  the  Spaniards, 
with  equal  or  even  greater  devotion; 
they  sought  for  titles,  and  the  emptf 
honours  of  rank,  with  an  ardour  which 
could  no^  have  been  so  misdirected  if 
worthier  objects  of  ambition  had  been 
within  their  reach  i  and  the  king  was 
the  fount  of  honour  from  whence  the 
stream  of  grace,  for  which  all  were 
thirsting,  was  to  flow.  Moreover^ 
Spain  was  to  them  still  the  seat  of 
artfl,  and  arms,  aod  empire ;  the  jea* 
lous  system  under  which  they  lived 
cut  them  off  from  all  intercourse  v^th 
other  countries ;  they  knewuot  to  wha^ 
imbefiikj  hands  the  sceptre  of  the  Phi* 
Itpshi^d  deoctnded^  nor  the  decay  which 
two  centuries, of  misrule  had  produced 
ig  ^very  tbipgj;  bu^  they  werQ  familiar 
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with  the  heroic  histoiy  of  their  mo- 
ther-land)  and  the  proudest  part  of 
those  proud  annals  was  that  which  re- 
hted  the,  conquest  of  the  new  world 
by  their  ancestors.  In  the  United 
States  a  great  number  of  Dutch  and 
Swedes  and  Germans  had  been  absorb- 
ed into  the  British  population  ^  ^e 
mixture  was  su£Ek:ientl7  extensive  to 
be  one  of  the  causes  which  have  given 
the  Americans  a  national  countenance 
as  well  as  character :  and  if  the  re«t 
of  the  people  had  little  attachment  to 
Great  Britain,  the  mix«^  breed  had 
none.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  there 
was  none  of  this  amalgamation ;  fo- 
reigners were  carefully  excluded.  The 
ch£rent  races  there  were  marked  by 
jealous  lines  of  law,  and  custom  equally 
imperious ;  this  threatened,  at  some 
indefinite  futurity,  a  war  of  casts  and 
of  colours,  which  of  all  civil  wars  is  the 
most  fearful ;  but  so  long  as  social  rank 
and  political  power  was  regulated  by 
shades  of  complexioui  it  was  favour* 
i|ble  to  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  There  was  no  danger  that 
classes,  in  whom  these  invidious  diil- 
tinctions  had  produced  jarring  inte- 
rests an(l  hostue  dispositions,  should 
uniteagainst  the  existing  order  of  thin^. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  verf  dis- 
tinctions which  delayed  the  inevitable 
hour  of  separation,  would  render  revo- 
lution tenfold  more  terrible  and  de- 
itructive  whenever  the  hour  should 
tome.  The  Spanish  Americans  were 
oppressed  by  rigorous  conmiercial  re- 
strictions, which,  by  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  monopoly  of  their  trade  to  the 
mother  country,  compelled  them  to 
purchase  European  commodities  at  the 
dearest  rate,  and  to^dl  their  produce 
at  the  lowest.  Smuggling  was  the 
natural  remedy  for  this  grievance,  and 
of  course  it  was  practised  to  the  ut- 
most extent  wherever  it  was  practica* 
i)le  :  but  a  government  that  makes  its 
subjects  smugglers,  loosens  the  ce* 
ment  by  which  it  is  kept  tofctber. 


The  Spanish  Americans,  hovrerer,  had 
more  than  mere  cdmmerdal  restricCioQi 
to  complain  of:  these  alone,  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  carried,  would 
have  been  sufficientljr  injurious  to  agri- 
culture, but  the  agriculturist  laboured 
under  direct  prohibitions.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  vine  and  the  dive  would 
have  flourished,  trees,  which  fifom  the 
earliest  ages  have  been  ranked  among 
the  most  precious  rewards  which  Hea* 
ven  has  p«<mded  for  the  industry  of 
man,  the  Spanish  American  was  for* 
bidden  to  cultifrate  them,  in  order  that 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz  might  supply 
him  with  wine  and  oil  I  and  when 
some  individuals  in  Mexico,  either 
through  the  connivance  of  a  viceroy, 
wiser  than  hvs  govemasent,  or  unknown 
to  himt  pbnied  vineyards,  and  the 
country  was  beginning  to  drink  of 
their  fruit,  the  Spanish  merchants  of 
Vera  Cruz  gave  the  alarm  to  their  cor- 
respondents at  Cadiz,  eompkunt  was 
made  to  the  court,  and  an  order  was  is* 
Sued  from  Madrid  to  root  up  the  vineik 
During  the  course  of  three  centnriet 
the  Spaniards  had  been  seldom  endan- 
gered or  disturbed  in  their  Americaa 
possessions.  Peru  indeed,  in  the  first 
age  of  its  conquest,  had  nearly  been 
wrested  from  the  Spanish  crown  by 
the  same  spirit  whereby  it  had  been 
subdued*  Three  fomudable  revolts 
succeeded  each  other,  and  perhaps  k 
might  have  been  happy  for  that  pait 
of  the  continent  H  either  of  the  leaders 
hud  been  successful,  and  established  tt 
independent  sovereignty,— especially  if 
Francisco  Hemandea^  Giron  had  beta 
the  fortunate  adventurer.  Panama, 
when  it  commanded  the  only  oommu^ 
nication\  between  £^in  and  nm,  was 
twice  seized  by  insurgents,— and  Cor- 
tes, who,  of  aH  men  whom  history  has 
recorded,  achieved  the  most  splendid 
deeds,  and  the  widest  conquests  for  his 
CQuntry,  serving  it  with  perfect  fideli* 
ty  as  well  as  bo^ndfess  ambi^oo,  had 
im  latter  years  embitteitd  by.  thesus* 
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E'  140  of  jri^ustice  of  the  court,  who 
red  lest  he  should  found  a  dynasty 
in  the  gredt  empire  which  he  had  ac* 
quired  for  Spain.  But  the  age  of  en. 
terprise  passed  away  with  the  genera- 
tion of  the  conquerors ;  there  were  no 
farther  disturbances  from  within,  and 
from  without  their  conquests  were  ne- 
ver seriously  attacked  ;  Drake  and 
Cavendish  confined  their  devastations  to 
the  coast ;  and  when,  in  the  17th  century, 
Sjpain  ttras  at  war  with  an  enemy  am- 
bitious of  colonial  ddminionSf  those 
possessions  which  Were  properly  her 
own  escaped  unmolested,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  v^re  directed 
against  Brazil  and  th^  Portugueze 
conquests  in  Africa  and  Asia*  An 
age  later,  the  buccaneers  began  their 
depredmtioM,  and  committed  dreadful 
ravages,  but  they  seldom  ventured  in- 
land above  a  few  hours  march ;  and 
after  shame  and  decent  humanity,  and 
the  common  interests  of  civilized  so- 
cietyi  compelled  the  English  and 
Pfench  governments  to  break  up  this 
ab*ocious  fraternity,  the  Spanish  Arne* 
ricans  regained  in  peace. 

Scattered  over  an  immense  extent 
of  countnr,  under  almost  every  imagi- 
nable difference  of  climate  and  local 
drcumstaaces,  obedience  to  the  mo- 
tiier*country  was  their  only  Knk,  and 
the  name  ot  Spaniards^  and  the  super- 
stitions of  popery,  all  that  they  had  in 
oommon ;  for  the  bond  of  their  mo- 
ther*tongue  was  broken ;  in  some  places 
the  native  language  had  prevailed  over 
theCastilian,  m  others  a  mixed  Speech 
had  grown  upi  Where  there  was 
most  intercourse  with  Europe,  where 
there  were  rich  mines,  and  where  there 
were  no  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
back-setders,  who,  while  they  to  back 
towards  the  savage  state  themsehres,  are 
the  pioneers  and  advanced  guard  of  ci- 
vflization,  the  population  silently  and 
npidly  increased,  in  raite  of  every  po^ 
Utical  impediment.  Mexico  was  the 
most  flourishing  as.  well  as  the  most 

VOL.  JV.  PABT  r. 


important  of  these  possessions^  'Vehf'i 
zuela  arid  Bueilos-Ayres  were  next  in 
prosperity :'  Peru  advanced  more  slowi- 
ly  :  Chiu  was  not  progressive,  and' 
Paraguay  had  for  some  time  been  rei? 
trograde,  even  before  the  expulsion  of) 
the  Jesuits. 

If  any  monastic  orders  are  to  exists 
he  must  be  a  sturdy  bigot  who  doe*, 
not  wish  for  the  re«esublishmeikt  d(, 
the  Jesuits.    Their  conduct  in  Ame^; 
rica  more  than  atoned  for  their  mis*, 
deeds  in  Eurppe,  and  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  theii'  expulsion  from  the. 
new  world,  and  for  the  aboltshmeott 
of  their  order,  were  as  false  as  the> 
acts   themselves  were  impolitic  and. 
wicked.     The  number  of  those  iw'ho^^ 
having  been  collected  from  all  ^heir 
missions,  were  driven  out  from  Spain ' 
to  find  sheltei'  where  they  could,  a*, 
mounted  nearly  to  4000.    Mtoy  atl 
them  died  broken-hearted  ;  others  be* 
guiled  their  life-long  exile  by  conamu^ 
nicating  to  the  pubuc  the  knowledge* 
which  they  had  acquired  of  barbarous^ 
tribes  and  distant  countries ;  and  in  this , 
legacy  which  the  expiring  order  be- 
qu^atned  to  the  world,  more  informa<A 
tion  concerning  America  was  impart- 
ed than  had  appeared  in  any  ont  age. 
since  that  of  the  first  conquerors.   But 
there  were  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany who  longed  to  deprive  the  court 
of  Madrid  of  its  American  possessions* 
partly,   perhaps^  because  resentment, 
prevailed  ovei^  patience  f  yet  more,  it 
IS  to  be  bdiievedf  from  a  love  for  those 
countries  to  whith  the  labour  of  their 
painful  lives  had  been  devoted*  Their 
talents  and  knowledge  were  from  thia 
time  at  the  service  of  the  enemies  of 
Spaing  and  diev  knew  that  among  their 
fnends  and  relations  in  America  (for 
many  of  them  were  Americans  hj 
birth)  a  disposition  to  favour  the  de- 
sign of  emancipatk>n  would  not  be 
wanting. 

Thus,  by  an  act  of  consummate  im« 
policy  and  injustice,  the  court  of  M%* 
2a 
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drid  fe-8t  €fl5cited  a  party  aMinst  it^etf 
in  the  new  world,  and  the  circum- 
stances af  the  times  soon  contributed 
tbits  growth.     For  an  age  of  revolu- 
tion wM  now  beginning,  a  bloody  and 
<^amitou8  age,  in  whkh  the  love  91 
change,  like  a  devouring  pestilence, 
was  to-spread  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  all  things  which  were  old  and  es- 
tablished were  indiscriminately  to  be 
assail^ :  old  ties  were  to  be  broken 
asunder,  and  venerable  institutions  sub- 
verted, and  laws,  both  human  and  di- 
vine,   profaned  and  trampled  under 
fdot.     It  began  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can  states,  where,  'such  was  the  per- 
verse course  ©f  events,  good  men  took 
the  lead,  believing  that  they  were  en- 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty.     They 
Gve4  long  enough  to  doubt  whether 
that  cause  had  really  been  prom<rted 
hf  their  success.    Washington  himself 
saw  that  his  countrymen  did  not  pos-  v 
sess  wisdom  or  justice  enough  (these 
^^re  his  words,)  «  to  cultivate  pro- 
periy  the  fair  field  which  was  present- 
ed to  their  view;'*   and  he  express- 
ed   his   ominous  apprehensions   that 
«*  the  last  and  fairest  experiment  in  fe- 
vour  of  the  rights  of  human  nature 
would  be  turned  against  them."     But 
while  he  and  the  wisest  of  his  fellow 

Etriots  in  the  evening  of  their  days 
held  with  prophetic  fear  the  cha- 
racter of  the  American  people,  and  al- 
rtost  regretted  theif  own  triumph,  that 
triumph  was  celebrated  for  and  wide 
by  men  virho,  knowing  only  the  vir- 
tties  of  the  American  leader,  and  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual state  of  the  American  people, 
hailed  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
5Bra,  the  millennium  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

This  feeling  found  its  way  into 
the  Spanish  colonies ;  for  Spaih,  with 
Strange  blindness,  had  taken  part  ia 
the  contest  against  England,  and  there- 
fere  even  the  Spanish  press  spoke  &• 


vourably  <)f  the  American  cau^  XNfcr 
ring  tfie  lyar  distjttrbances  broke  mmt 
in  Peru,  Popayan,  and  in  the  Nucvo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain made  an  effort  to  t^ke  sbdvants^ 
of  the  crisis  by  s^n  expedition  ignorant- 
ly  planned  and  f(pebly  etecut^,     A 
more  formidable  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Peru  two  ypars  afterwai-ds :  A  fa- 
mily of  the  race  of  the  Incas  were  at 
its  head,  9  party  among  tte  j^estizos 
^d  Creoles  joined  theB(><aad  i£  the  In- 
dian? had  not  alarmed  these  alliesagaiost 
them  by  beginning  to  massacfv  aU  who 
were  not  of  their  own  cok>ur,  the  Sjwi- 
niards  would  probaWy  have  lost  all  ^ 
mountainous  countty,  and  alight  not 
perhaps  long  hate  ieen  able  to  defend. 
tkemselyes  in  the  ]^lains.    The  court 
of  Madrid  observed  a  prudent  silence 
upon  these  transactions ;  few  of  the 
ciiTCumstances  transpired,  yet  it  was 
kno^wp  that  the  spirit  of  disaffectioQ 
existed  there,  and  when,    in   conse- 
quence of  the  dispute  respecting  Hoot* 
ka  Sound,  this  country  armed  against 
Spain,  Mr  Pitt  directed  his  views  to 
the  emancipation  of  Spanish  Atnerica. 
He  found  an  agent  to  his  purpose  in 
D.  Francisco  de  Miranda,  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Caracas,  who,  like  La  Fay* 
ette  and  Kosciusko,  had  sericed  in  the 
independent  army  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.     Miranda's  chiuracter  ia  now 
no  longer  doubtful;  he  was  at  that  time 
as  much  ^  a  political  enthusiast  as  an 
adventurer,  loving  liberty,  hating  des- 
potism and  all  forms  of  govemasent 
which  bore  even  an  imaginary  resem- 
blance to  it,  longing  to  revolutionize 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  confident  in 
his  own  ability  for  the  mighty  enter- 
prise.    By  his  advice  Mr  Pitt  invi- 
ted some  of  the  ex-jesuits  ^m  Italy ; 
but  the  dispute  with  Sx>ain  was  ad- 
justed, and  these  able  men,  who  had 
noped  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  tfaeb 
order  upon  a  mis^ded  court,   and 
perhaps  to  re-establish  that  order  in  a 
country  where  it  had  so  long  and  so 
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aacceMuUy  hbp«i7«i,  di4  not  Kv«  ta 
•ce  tl^  effect  of  th^r  political  f  ndf  a- 
▼ourft4 

The  French  revolution  now  broke 
outb  Miranda  eatered  the  French  ser- 
vjce^  aiul  Bris80t  deedi^nsted.  him  to 
nevc^utiooize  South  America.  This 
scheoie  f^coved  abortive ;  the  ks^ven» 
bQweTCfy  worked  in  the  colosiesy  and 
conspiradee  were  formed  at  Santa  Fe« 
the  cap^l  of  New  Granada^  and  in 
Mexico.  Of  these  events  littk  has  yet 
transpired ;  itipras  affirmed  in  the  Ma^- 
drid  iiasette  that  two  Frenchmen  were 
thb  principal  agents  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Mexico,  that  the  viceroy  and  hu 
faaoLj  weM  to  l«ve  been ,  murdered, 
and  the  cky  delivered  t^  to  be  plun* 
dcred  bv  the  njiob,  and  by  the  discon- 
tented Indiaas  of  some  neighbouring 
towns.  This  was  in  the  year<1794F. 
la  1797  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  Venezuehi,  lor  which  72  persons 
weve  arrested,  amon^  whom  were  n^a 
of  all  coioiM-s^.  theur  plan  was  weU 
laid,  and  they  seem  neither  to  have 
been  instigated  by  France,  nor  to  have 
^plied  ibr  assistance  to  England,  re* 
lyKig  upon  the  di^osition  of  the  peo» 
pie,  fuid  having  no  other  object  than 
that  of  erecting  an  independent  re- 
public. During  the  anti-jacobin  war, 
plans  for  attackmg  Spain  in  America 
laeie  more  than  once  laid  before  the 
Brkish  government,  but  they  were  al- 
ways discouraged  by  a  di^inguished 
member  of  the  cabinet,  who,  knovring 
the  homn's  which  must  necessarily  ac- 
eompany  a  revdiution  in  those  coun* 
tiies,  thought  rightly  that  no  political 
interests  could  justify  him  to  his  own 
heart  for  spreading  the  plague.  At 
the  close  of  that  war,  therefore,  the 
Spanish  ccdonies  were  in  more  securi- 
ty than  at  the  beginnii|^. 

When  in  the  first  part  of  the  pre- 
etnt  war,  Spain,  by  the  subserviency 
and  corruption  of  its  wretched  court, 
was  again  involved  in  hostilities  with 
X^itat  Bmain,  her  Am^tcan  pos^s* 


SMMsswore t^ce  assailed;  Tbe^xpe- 
dit^ns  to  Buenos  Ayres,  little  honour- 
able in  their  origin,  and  in  their  con- 
duct as  disgraceful  to  the  councils  of 
the  government  as  to  the  character  of 
the  general,  are  fresh  in  remembrance. 
About  the  same  time,  Miranda  with  a 
handful  of  adyenturers,  whom  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  United  States,  land^ 
ed  in  Venezuela;  his  means  .were  so 
inadequate,  and  his  measures  so  ill  chor 
sen,  th^t-  not  a  man  joined  him  ;  and* 
after  takiag  possession  of  the  city  of 
Coro,  in  a  few  days  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  re-embark,  leaving  part  of  his 
followers,  who,  in  two  schooners,  had 
faUen  into  the  bands  of  tl^e  Spaniards, 
to  suffer  as  pirates,  without  making  a 
single  effort  to  liberate  them,  or  to  mi- 
tigate their  fate.  This  expedition  also 
displayed  the  treachery  of  the  Ameri- 
can goverxunent^  they  were  at  peace 
with  Spain,  and  the  expedition  had 
been  fitted  out  in  their  ports,  and  man- 
ned almost  wholly  with  American  sub- 
jects.; this  brought  them  under  the 
displeasure  of  Buonaparte,  to  whom 
Mr  Jefferson  and  his  party  have  been 
in  aU  things  subservient ;  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  him,  they  ordered  a  public 
prosecution  of  the  two  American  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  most  instrumentnl 
in  equipping  it.  It  was  averred  upon 
oath  by  the  defendants,  that,  they  had 
acted  with  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  the  executive ;  they  caUed 
as  witnesses  the  heads  of  departments 
themselves,  that  their  testimony  upoa 
oath  might  prove  the  assertion ;  the  as- 
sertion was  not  disputed ;  the  defend- 
ants made  oath  that  the  executive  go- 
vernment had  interfered  to  prevent 
these  witnesses  from  appearing,  and 
this  also  remained  uncontradicted. 

The  failure  of  this  feeble  attempt 
might  probably  long  have  operated  to 
deaden  the  hopes  of  the  independent 
party,  and  preserye  the  peace  of  the 
colonies,  if  the  mother-country  had  re- 
mained in  tranquillity.  At  the  tidings 
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of  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  SpuQi 
and  the  glorious  resistance  of  which 
Spain  was  setting  an  example  to  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  one  feeling 
seemed  to  perrade  the  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans,  of  generous   sympathy   with 
those  who  were  so  foully  betrayed,  so 
crueUy  oppressed,  so  nobly  atruggling. 
Large  donations  were  sent  home,  and 
it  seemed  at  first,  as  if  the  disunt  parts 
of  this  wide  empire  were  now  to  be 
more  closely  united  than  ever.     The 
central  junta  past  a  decree, 
Jan,  22,     declaring  that  the  colonies 
1809.       were  an  integral  part  of 
the  nation,  possessiae  equal 
rights,  and,  therefore,  that  each  vice- 
royalty  should  send  one  deputy  to  the 
sovereign  body.     Four  months  after- 
wards, another  decree  an- 
Mat/  22,    noilnced  that  the  colonies 
1 809.     were  entitled  to  send  depu* 
ties  to  the  cortcs,  and  that 
the  committee  appointed  to  regulate 
the  convocation  ot  that  assembly  was 
to  determine  in  what  proportion.    On 
the  first  of  January,  1810,  the  central 
jurta  repeated  anew  its  declaratu>n  of 
tne  equal  rights  of  tlie  colonies,  when 
it  gave  orders  for  chusing  supplemen- 
tary deputies  from  the  natives  of  their 
colonies  resident  in  Spain,  till  the  real 
members  should  arrive.     But  in  the 
apportionment  of  deputies,  a  cause,  or 
certainly  a  pretext,  for  dissatisfaction 
-was  given  |  for  while  more  than  an  hun- 
dred members  were  allowed  for  Spain, 
twenty-four  only  were  allotted  for  A- 
merica;  and  though  theelections  in  the 
peninsula  were  strictly  popular,  in  the 
colonies  this  right  was  exclusively  vest- 
ed in  the  cabildos  or  corporations. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  either 
the  central  junta,  or  the  committee, 
meant  to  palter  with  the  Americans, 
and  dupe  them  with  a  mockery  of  re* 
presentation.  There  were  reasons  for 
both  these  obnoxious  determinations, 
i^iiich  to  them  appeared  conclusive, 
aad  which  assuredly  have  their  weight. 


With  regard  to  numbers,  they  drew 
their  proportion  from  the  white  popa-^ 
lation,  admitting  the  Creoles,  but  ex- 
cluding the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and 
all  the  various  casts  of  colour.     The 
great  majority  of  these  classes  were  too 
Ignorant,  too  little  advanced  beyond 
the  savage  state,  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
ercising properly  the  power  of  diusing 
representatives,  had  itbeen  given  them  ; 
and  there  was  not  Only  an  unfitness^ 
but  a  double  danger  in  giving  them 
this  power ;  for  it  might  have  oifended 
the  Europeans  and  Creoles,  and  the  re* 
membramce  of  what  had  been  produ- 
ced in  St  Domingo,  by  a  bhnd  spirit  of 
innovation,  was  fresh  in  the  nundsof 
the  Spaniards.     With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  election,  it  appears  to  have 
been  vested  in  the  cabildos,  rather  to 
accommodate  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  than  to  abridge  their  power  or 
their  rights.     For  the  population  o£ 
the  new  world  being  scattered  over  a 
wide  surface,  the  people  could  not  be 
assembled  at  the  primary  elections  as  in 
Spain,  without  great  incon.venience, 
and  in  many  instances  the  difiEculty 
must  have  been  insurmountable ;  and 
as  the  cabildos  themselves  were  popu^ 
lar  bodies,  chosen  by  the  respective 
towns,  it  was  probably  thought  that 
the  first  process  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  final  choice  at 
once  entrusted  to  them,  as  men  who 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Thus,  it  is  Ukely ,  the  central  junta  rea- 
soned ;  and  perhaps  they  thought  there 
was  little  danger  that  colonies  to  whom 
so  much  was  given,  would  become  dis- 
satisfied because  any  thing  was  with- 
holden,  especially  as  the  provisions  now 
made  were  only  temporary,  and  a  final 
adjustment  reserved  for  the  cortes.  But 
though  theproportionof  deputieswhich 
they  allowed  to  America  was  in  the 
same  ratio  to  the  white  population  as 
that  which  had  been  adopted  at  home^ 
it  was  obvious  that  a  practical  inequa* 
lity  resulted ;  for  if,  by  any  error  ia 
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judgement,  the  interests  of  the  mother- 
country  and  of  the  colonies  should 
ever  seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other, 
what  likelihood  was  there  that  the 
American  members,  being  so  small  a 
minority,  should  be  able  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  their  representatives  ? 
Such  cases  were  but  too  likely  to  oc- 
cur. The  great  grievance  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  the  exclusive  commerce 
with  Spain,  to  which  they  were  re- 
stricted. The  central  Junta  intended 
to  relieve  them  from  this  grievance ; 
but  the  good  intentions  of  that  body 
were  impeded  by  a  respect,  perhaps 
too  scrupulous,  for  forms  on  the  part 
of  its  wisest  members,  and  the  calami- 
tous event  which  precipitated  them 
from  power,  frustrated  this,  among 
many  other  of  their  meritorious  de-^ 
signs.  It  was,  however,  made  known 
to  the  regency  which  they  appointed, 
und  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
disgraceful  facts  in  the  whole  revolu- 
tion ensued.  The  regency,  fearful  of 
the  consequences  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  America,  by  the  news  ot  the 
dissolution,  or  rather  deposition,  of  the 
central  junta,  of  the  loss  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  something  which  should 
gratify  the  Americans,  and  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  and  for  this  purpose,  determi- 
ned, in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  their 
predecessors,  to  throw  the  trade  open ; 
an  edict,  therefore,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  minister  of  the  Indies  on  the  1 7th 
of  May,  signed  by  his  under  secretary, 
and  printed  ;  but  the  regency  stood  in 
^uch  fear  of  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  thai 
this  important  measure  was  done  by 
stealth ;  the  decree  was  privately  print- 
ed, and  dispatched  secretly,  as  they 
imagined,  to  the  colonies,  Like  every 
act  of  cowardice,  this  conduct  pro- 
duced worse  evils  than  it  was  intended 
to  avert.  The  secret  transpired.  The 
junta  of  Cadiz, — ^they  for  whom  the 
olive  was  forbidden  to  grow>  and  th^ 


vineyards  had  been  ordered  to  be  root- 
ed up  in  Mexico,*— they  who  had  dri« 
ven  Alburquerque  from  his  country, 
and  broken  his  noble  heart; — the  junta 
of  Cadiz  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  an 
edict,  which  might  secure  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  colonies,  but  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  gainful  motiopoly  ; 
and  the  regency,  m  the  poverty  of 
their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of 
their  authority,  submitted  to  the  dis- 
grace of  disowning  their  own  act ;  de- 
clared by  a  public  decree  that  it  was 
surreptitious,  ordered  all  copies  of  it 
to  be  burned,  and  put  their  minister 
and  his  secretary  under  arrest,  as  if 
they  had  forged  the  edict.  These  per- 
sons were  soon  liberated,  but  the  sub- 
terfuge was  too  shallow,  and  the  shame 
of  the  regency  was  as  complete  as  the 
triumph  of  the^  mercantile  junta,  and 
as  the  mischief  whi^b  en8U<'d. 

■  Before  this  scandalous  transaction, 
the  regency,  on  this  occasion,  addrt.ss- 
ed  a  letter  to  the  Americans,  briefly, 
but  fairly,  relating  the  losses  which 
had  been  sustained,  and  which  had 
occasioned  a  change  of  government, 
<*  a  change,*'  they  said,  "  efiFected 
without  bloodshed,  without  violence, 
without  conspiracy,  and  without  in- 
trigue, produced  by  the  force  of 
events,  desiredjby  the  good,  and  capa- 
ble of  restoring  the  country,  if  all  tlie 
Spaniards  of  both  worlds  should  con- 
cur with  energy  in  the  generous  enter- 
prize."  None  of  the  former  state 
papers,  eloquent  as  they  had  l;>een^ 
^urpasped  tjiis  ip  eloquence,  f*  Spa- 
nish iVniericans,"  it  said,  "  when  we 
declared  war  without  armies,  without 
maga^^ines,  without  resources,  we 
)Lnew  well  to  what  we  exposed  our- 
selve^,  and  saw  clearly  the  terrible 
perspective  before  us.  It  did  npt  ap- 
pal us  th^n,  it  does  not  appal  us  now  ; 
and  if  duty,  and  honour,  apd  vengeance, 
left  us  in  that  day  no  pan  to  take  but 
that  of  war,  there  remains  no  other 
part  for  those  Spaniards  who  hear  the 
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Toice  of  vengcancej  and  of  honour,  and 
of  duty.  ,  The  country  reckoned  al- 
ways upon  the  meana  of  defence  which 
the  topographical  position  of  the  pe» 
iiinsula  afforded,  upon  the  inexhaus-^ 
tible  resources  of  the  virtue  and  con- 
stancy of  the  nation,  upon  the  tried 
loyalty  which  the  Spaniards  profess  to 
their  king,  upon  the  inextinguishable 
hatred  which  the  French  inspire ;  it 
reckoned  also   upon   the  feelings   tff 
American  confraternity,  equal  to  our 
Own  in  loyalty  and  zeal ;  with  these  it 
expects  to  support  it^lf,  during  what 
I'emains  of  the  storm,  and  with  these, 
Americans,  the  victory  is  certain.  For 
it  is  not  given  to  the  despot  of  France, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  his 
enormous  power,  to  destroy  that  na- 
tion, which  from  the  west  of  Europe 
spreads  alid  enlarges  itself  over  the 
ocean  and  the  new  continent,  to  the 
shores  of  Asia.     The  inhuman  men 
who  sold  us,  delivered  it  over  to  his 
discretion,    degraded,    and   despised, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot.   But,  thanks 
to  our  high-minded  and  glorious  re- 
solution, thanks  to  your  loval  and  ge- 
nerous attachment,  he  could  not  sub- 
due us  at  the  beginning,  he  cannot 
subdue  us  in  the  end.     His  armed  sa- 
tellites enter  a  city,  they  occupy  a  pro- 
vince, they  ravage  a  territory,  but  all 
hearts  are  Spanish  still,  and  m  despite 
of  his  victories,  of  his  insolence,  and  of 
his  fury,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  will 
be  respected  and  obeyed  in  the  widest 
and  most  extensive  regions  of  the  globe. 
It  will  be  blessed  also,  for  that  name 
will  forever  distinguish  the  epoch  o(  the 
regeneirarton  and  happiness  of  the  mo- 
harcliy  in  both  worlds."  The  regency 
then  announced  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes,  and  observed^  that  the  delay, 
which  was  unavoidably  occasioned  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  representa- 
tion complete.  "  From  this  moment,*' 
said  they,  **  Spanish  Americans,  you 
«C9  yourselves  raised  to  the  dignity  of 


free  men  ;  you  are  no  longer  the  same 
as  before,  bowed  beneath  a  yoke,  which 
was  heavier  in  proportion  as  you  were 
more  distant  from  tne  centre  of  power; 
regarded  with  indifference,  and  luu 
rassed  by  rapacity.  Remember,  that 
in  chusing  him  who  is  to  represent 
you  in  the  national  congress,  your  des- 
tinies no  longer  depend  upon  ministers, 
nor  upon  viceroys,  nor  upon  gover- 
nors,— they  are  in  your  own  hands.  In 
this  act,  which  is  the  most  solemn,  the 
most  important  of  your  civil  life,  every 
elector  should  say  to  himself,  I  send 
this  man,  that,  in  union  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metropolis,  he  may 
make  head  against  the  destructive  de- 
signs of  Buonaparte :  this  man  is  he 
who  is  to  expose  and  remedy  all  the 
abuses,  all  the  extortions,  all  the  evils, 
which  the  arbitrariness,  the  nullity  of 
the  mandatories  of  the  old  government 
have  caused  in  these  countries  :  this  is 
he  who  must  contribute,  by  just  and 
wise  laws,  to  form  so  many,  such  ex- 
tensive, and  such  distant  dominions,  in- 
to one  well-ordered  whole  :  this  is  he 
who  is  to  determine  the  imposts  which 
Lmust  bear,  the  privileges  which  I  am 
to  enjoy,  the  war  which  I  must  maintain, 
the  peace  to  which  I  must  swear. 
Such  and  so  great,  Spaniards  of  Ame- 
rica, is  the  confidence  which  you  are 
about  to  place  in  your  representatives. 
Send  them  speedily,  as  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  requires,  that  they  may 
contribute  with  their  zeal  and  their 
knowledge  to  the  restoration  and  re- 
composition  of  the  monarchy;  that 
they  may  form  with  us  a  plan  of  hap- 
piness and  social  perfectiori  for  these 
immense  countries  ;  and  that,  by  con- 
curring with  us  in  this  great  work, 
they  may  acquire  a  glory  which,  with- 
out the  present  revolution,  neither 
Spain  nor  America  could  ever  have 
expected."  Such  was  the  language 
in  which  the  regency  addressed  the  co- 
lonies, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  their  intentions  were  as  liberal  as 
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<t&e£r  langtiag^y  however  lamentisfbly' 
their  weakness  made  them  afterwards 
belie  themselves. 

The  perilous  state  of  the  colonies  at 
this  dme  was  well  understood.  It  was 
known  that  the  mtruder  had  sent  emis- 
saries there ;  some  had  been  detected 

*  and  brought  to  condigij  punishment ; 
but  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  that  many 
had  reached  their  destination,  and 
were  diligently  executing  their  com- 

•  mission.  There  was  cause  to  fear 
then,  that  when  tidings  of  the  ovei> 
throw  and  flight  of  the  government, 
and  the  fall  of  Seville,  should  arrive, 
evils  of  such  magnitude,  and  for  which 
the  Spaniards  themselves  had  been 
80  little  prepared,  would  make  the 
Americans  believe  that  all  was  lost, 
and  give  the  agents  of  France,  and  the 
separatists,  all  the  advantage  they  could 
desire..  The  junta  of  Cadiz,  therefore, 
wth  a  proper  spirit  of  precaution,  laid 
an  embargo  upon  all  vessels  bound  fbr 
America,  during  the  first  alarm,  and 
did  not  take  it  ofF  till  they  could  send 
information  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government,  and  of  the  safety  of 
the  Isle  of  Leon.  But  they  suffered  the 
other  detained  vessels  to  sail  at  the 
same  time  with  the  packet,  never  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  of  winds  and 
waves,  and  the  chance  that  some  other 
ship  might  arrive  first,  and  thus  ren- 
der nugatory  their  wise  precaution. 
This,  which  might  be  so  naturally  ap- 
prehended,  actually  occurred.  A  pri- 
vate vessel  arrived  at  Porto  Caballo  on 
the  15th  of  April,  the  packet  at  La 
Guayra  on  the  17th,  and  when,  on  the 
foUowing  day,  the  dispatches  reached 
Caracas,  the  disaffected  party  had  been 
two  days  in  possession  of  such  news  as 
was  most  suitable  to  their  views  and 
wishes  ;  and  had  made  full  use  of  the 
time.     They  gained  over  the  military, 

and  the  next  day,  being 
Jprii  19.     Holy  Thursday,  when  the 

Captain* General  D.  Vi- 
cente Emparan  entered  the  cathedral 


to  attend  mafss,  they  seized  him,  threat- 
ened him  with  death  if  he  resistedf 
forced  him  to  the  consistory  where 
the  members  of  the  cabildo  were  a^ 
sembled,  and  there  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  government. 

A  supreme  junta  was  immediately 
formed,  and  began  its  career  by  de- 
crees and  proclamations ;  they  took 
off  the  Akahala  from  all  articles  of 
food  or  of  the  first  necessity :  they 
exempted  the  Indians  from  their  cajjjL- 
tation  tax, — ^*<  in  order,**  said  their, 
«  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  soil 
should  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  .our  civil  regeneration.  Thegoverii« 
ment,"  they  said,  «  hadv  restored  to 
agriculture  a  multitude  of  usefiil  per- 
sons, who,  to  the  great  hurt  of  rural  in- 
dustry, were  groaning  in  prisons,  detain- 
ed there  by  an  erroneous  policy,  and 
blackened  under  pretext  ot  an  insidi- 
ous security,  witn  the  Appellation  of 
vagabonds.'*  In  other  words,  they 
threw  open  the  prisons,  and  they  pro- 
mised double  pay  to  the  troops  as  a 
gratification  for  tneir  services,  till  a  se- 
cond order  should  appear,-— that  is, 
they  bribed  them  at  this  price  for  an 
indefinite  term. 

These  measures,  notwithstanding  the 
actual  grievances  which  were  removed, 
implied  neither  moderation  nor  pru- 
dence in  those  who  had  assumed  the 
government :  the  proclamations  which 
they  issued  were  as  little  favourable  to 
their  sincerity.  **  Spain,'*  they  said, 
*<  was  reduced  to  be  the  victim  of  perfidy 
and  oppression,  and  that  generous  peo- 
ple, after  a  series  of  calamities, 'was  on 
the  point  of  being  blotted  out  from  the 
catalogue  of  nations,  and  condemned 
to  exist  no  longer  except  in  the  memoc 
ry  of  mankind  and  in  the  annals  of  he- 
roism. The  conquerors  had  spread 
themselves  like  a  torrent  over  Andalu- 
sia and  the  other  provinces  of  the  souths 
and  were  now  closely  assailing  the  lit- 
tle remains  of  the  patriots  who  had 
hastily  taken  shelter  within  the  w^tls 
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of  CfidiZf.    The  central  juQta*  that  so- 
vereign authority  whi?h  had  been  le- 
gitimately constituted  fpr  the  general 
preservation^  was  finally  jdes^royed  in 
.  this  catastrophe^,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment which  the  inhabitants  of  Cad^z 
liad  se^  up  cpidd  have  no  other  deject 
.  than  the  momentary  defence  of  the  few 
Span^irdfe  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  yoke,  so  as  to  provide  for  their  fu- 
ture security :  it  was  not  chosen  by 
the  nation,  still  less  by  the  people  of 
Venea^uela,  who  possessed  the  legiti- 
Inate  and  indispensable  right  of  provi- 
ding for  their  own  preservation,  as  in* 
.  tegral  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Apd  how,*'  said  they,  "   conld  we 
,  accompUsh  this  important  object,  if 
we  were  dependent  upon  an  illegal, 
,  ductuating,  and  distracted  power  ?  Is 
it  thus  that  we  could  secure  our  own 

J>olitical  existence,  and  deliver  ^our  be- 
oved  Ferdinand  from  his  sad  captivi- 
ty ?  Is  it  thus  that  the  august  and 
holy  religion  which  we  have  received 
from  our  ancestors  can  be  perpetuated 
in  these  fau*  countries  ? — Spain  is  about 
to  fa}l  under  the  voke  of  its  tyranni- 
cal conquerors  :  the  connections  which 
thus  long  have  made  us  companions 
of  her  lot  have  now  ceased,  for  this 
power,  which  agitate^  and  oppresses 
the  universe,  has  accelerated  the  fatal 
catastroplie  v^Jiich  must  separate  for 
ever  the  two  worlds.    Hitherto  Ame- 

,  rica  has  been  always  the  pledge  and 
the  victim  of  all  the  conventions  and 
treaties  with  whi(;lt  the  cabinets  of 

^  Europe  haye  reciprocally  deceived  each 
pthen  Veinezuela  was  within  reach  of 
the  usurper's  rapacity,  and,  surroun^* 
ed  with  tne  maritime  establishments  of 
<>t)ier  nations  whose  interestfif  are  differ- 
ent, has  had  most  reason  to  be  anxi- 
ous respecting  its  future  lot,  and  to  in- 
terest itself  in  learning  that  of  Spain  : 
it  has  also  had  more  £cility  of  inform- 
ing itself  than  other  states,  .and  strong- 
er motives  to  be  the  first  in  providing 
for  it?  own  security.    "^Ve  have  ^^n 


thif^  neither  our  treasure,  oor^stfr  fide-* 
lity,  nor  the  Wpism  o£  our  brethrea^ 
have  sufficed  to  deliver  Spain  from  op- 
pression, which,  having  been  begun  by 
perfidy,  has  been  consummated  by  th« 
united  force  of  all  the  principles  of 
disorganisation  which  have  conspired 
agaipst  her  political  existence.     Our 
intept  has  been  tp  separate  ourselves 
from  her  lot,  that  we  may  preserve  our 
existence,  and  that  we  may  offer  an 
asylum  to  our  compatriots  in  this  mis- 
fortune :  with  these  sacred  objects  in 
view,  we  have  resolved  to  take  the 
political  independence,  which,  in  tlie 
course  of  events,  has  devolved  upon 
us;  and  this  has  been  done  with  all 
'  the  moderation,  all  the  humanity,  and 
aU  the  happy  results  which  such  a 
cause  deserves." 

To  boast  the  result  of  a  revolution 
which  was  but  one  day  old  was  some- 
what premature,  and  the  leaders  were 
not  less  precipitate  in  vaunting  their 
moderation  and  humanity.  They  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  **  Supreme  Con- 
servative Junta"  for  the  right  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  in  the  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela; but  while  tne  name  of  their 
**  beloved  sovereign'*  was  on  their 
lips,  there  wanted  not  sufficient  indi- 
cations, even  in  these  first  manifestos, 
of  what  was  in  their  hearts.  "  The  ur- 
.  gency  and  ha^te  inseparable  from  such 
emergencies,  and  the  noyelty  and  great- 
ness of  the  object,"  they  paid,  «*  which 
compelled  them  to  vest  the  provisional 
sovereignty  in  a  few  individuals,  ren-  ' 
dered  it  also  impossible  for  them  to 
proclaim  at  once  the  whole  extent  of 
their  generous  ideas."  That  extent 
could  not  be  doubted  when  they  de- 
clared that  the  connection  with  Spun 
had  ceased ;  their  language  was  at  va- 
riance with  itself  as  well  as  with  their' 
acrions.  In  erecting  a  junta,  and  pro- 
viding a  government  for  themselves, 
they  were  justified  by  the  example  of 
the  mother-country  ;  the  measure 
woul^  bay^  l^en  goo4  if  their  intep- 
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.tioii  had  been  80»  and  if  revolution  had 
not  been  the  end  and  aim  of  the  lead- 
crs»  they  might  have  effected  all  the 
changes  which  were  desirable,  without 
fdsehood,  without  bloodshedyf-^per- 
haps  without  opposition. 

But  they  began  by  defying  the  re- 
gency, and  refusiog  to  acknowledj^ 
it.     And  they  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  a  body  which 
they  knew  to  be  selected  from  the  very 
monopolists,  to  whose  interests  the  wel- 
fare  of  America  was  sacrificed,  and 
from  which  they  must  have  known 
tlmt  nothing  but  what  was  selfish  and 
violent  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
could  possibly  proceed.     After  claim- 
ing merit  for  the  refined  loyalty  which 
Venezuela  had  hitherto  displayed,  this 
paper   entered    upon  the   grievances 
which  the  captaincy  had  endured  since 
the  revol\ition  pf  the  peninsula:  the 
ccHnplaints  seem  to  have  been  well- 
founded.    They  arraigned  the  judg- 
ment of  the  central  junta  in  the  choice 
of  the  cs^tain-genend.     Emparan  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  included  m  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Madrid ;  he  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French 
government,  they  affirmed  ;  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  either 
by  Murat  or  Buonaparte,  and  was  at 
this  time  so  hr  relied  upon  by  the  in- 
trusive government,    that  when  the 
central  junta  had  appointed  him  to 
take  his  office,   Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  confirmed  the  appointment, — so 
that,  whether  Ferdinand  or  Joseph  were 
king  of  Spain,  he  would  be  captain- 
general  of  Caracas.  To  whatever  party 
be  might  incline,  his  conduct  had  been 
as  unjust  as  that  of  the  worst  of  his 
predecessors,  and  more  avowedly  des- 
potic ;  in  violation  of  an  express  law 
ne  had  taken  upon  himself  to  appoint 
to  the  office  of  Quvidor ;  he  had  sus- 
pended the  decrees  of  the  audience, 
or  revoked  them  at  bis  pleasure,  and, 
despising  in  that  audience  the  image 
ofjhp  fovereigUi  had  insolently  decb* 


red,  that  in  that  province  the  sofcrtigu 
was  represented  by  himsdf  alone.  Re- 
presentations, appeals,  and  protests^ 
had  been  in  vain  ;  there  was  a  law  by 
which  all  papers  addressed  to  the  king 
or  his  representatives  were  made  sa* 
cred  :  in  violation  of  this,  he  had  intei^> 
cepted  the  memorials  thus  addressed, 
and  they*  had  been  seen  with  the  seals 
broken  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  second  in  conunand.  New  im« 
posts  had  been  levied  by  his  authority, 
and  their  ports  <;losed  against  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  and  allies.  And  to 
represent  the  province  in  the  central 
junta,  he  had  chosen  D.  Joaquin  de 
Marquesa,  a  man  whom  they  stigmati^ 
zed  as  the  chief  author  of  all  the  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  against  those  who 
were  mterested  in  the  reform  of  exist- 
ing abuses. 

**  These  wrongs,**  they  said,  «  had 
been  endured  with  patience  as  long  as 
there  was  a  hope  of  redress :  that  hope 
was  destroyed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  central  junta ;  they  had  therefore 
acted  for  themselves,  and  they  now 
made  known  all  that  they  had  done  to 
the  junu  of  Cadiz,  and  to  all  the  rest  of 
th^  brethren  who  had  not  joined  the 
banners  of  the  usurper,  and  they  pro^^ 
tested  that  the  junta  which  they  had 
formed  as  representatives  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  should  be  dissolved  as  soon  as 
that  prince  should  be  restored  to  his 
dominions,  or  as  soon  as  another  go- 
vernment should  be  organized  unani- 
mously, and  qualified  to  exercise  the 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  nation. 
Meantime  the  provinces  of  Venezuela 
were  ready  to  assist  their  European 
brethren  in  every  thing  possible,  and 
to  receive  them  with  open  arms  when 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy  should 
compel  them  to  emigrate,  and  seek  in 
Spanish  America  another  country  in 
place  of  that  which  they  had  lost  in 
Eurppe.  None  of  the  Venezuelans 
would  object  to  their  incorporation, 
provided  they  totally  laid  aside  thp 
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character  of  regents  whicH  they  had 
talen  up  itif  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
«tery  cither  public  character  derived 
from  that  sort  of  government.  All 
the  woHd,''  continued  this  memorial, 
•*  knows  the  nuUity  and  impotence 
of  thia  new  establishment  to  divide  the 
Americas  i  all  the  world  knows  that 
the  Americans  neither  concurred  m  its 
fertttatioh,  nbr  were  called  to  assist  in 
it,  being  now  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  crown,  more  extensive  and 
more  p6ptilou6  than  the  peninsula  ; 
wholly^  or  in  the  greater  part,  occn- 
fkd  as  it  is  by  the  French.''  Theft 
contemptuously  calling  the  regency 
1^  five  deputies  of  the  central  junta, 
they  ^uotedthe  words  of  their  eloquent 
ftddresft  td  justify  themselves  in  their 
revolutionary  course .  "  The  very  merh- 
bers  of  this  supposititious  regency,"said 
they,  •*  confess  I'n  their  |)roclamation 
the  grievances  which  the||habitants  of 
these  pro^mces  endured  from  the  agents 
t>f  the  formier  government,  and  the 
yoke  of  servitude  which  pressed  upon 
them  heavier  in  proportion  as  they 
fWere  more  distant  from  the  centre  of 
power.  They  confess  also,  that  since 
the  declaration  of  equality,  we  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  men, 
and  that  our  destinies  are  in  our  own 
handsy  depending  no  longer  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  vicferoys,  ministers, 
and  governors.** 

A  secret  order  of  the  regency  was 
feand  among  the  captain-general's  pa. 
yers,  in  which  he  was  directed  private- 
ly to  make  enquiry  into  the  character, 
capacity,  and  conduct  of  all  persons 
bolding  any  employment,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical,  within  the  cap- 
taincy, for  the  information  of  govern- 
-ment.  The  reason  assigned  wr  this 
enquiry  was,  that  favour,  and  intrigue, 
and  immorality,  had  for  twenty  years 
cxduded  men  of  intellig^ce,  patriot- 
ism, and  real  merit,  fron>  all  employ- 
Aient|  and  admitted  the  corrupt,  the 
^epItHred,  and  the  incompetent,  to  the 


gievous  injury  of  the  pubHc  weaL 
The  conservative  junta,  who  were 
bent  upon  separating  from  the  mother- 
country,  though  they  did  n0t  yet  ven- 
ture to  avow  their  designs,  published 
this  paper,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
exasperating  those  whom  it  concerned, 
and  they  addressed  a  reply  to  the  Mar* 
quis  de  las  Hormazas  by  wHom  it  had 
been  signed,  in  which  they  thanked 
the  council,  which  call^  itself  the  re- 
gency, for  the  philanthropic  intentions 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed, but  wished  at  the  same  time 
that  their  means  had  been  better  cho- 
sen, and  the  hopes  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  raise  less  fallaeious.  "These 
provinces,"  they  said,  **  had  been  kept 
back  more  by  internal  despotism  than 
by  the  heavy  Extortions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  from  their  first  set. 
tiement.  The  uniform  policy  of  the 
court  had  been  to  support  its  servants 
at  whatever  cost,  and  the  cries  of  op- 
pressed humanity  had  seldom  produced 
any  other  effect  than  secret  admoni- 
tions to  the  oppressor,  serving  for  lit- 
tle more  than  to  tell  him  who  were  his 
accusers,  and  thus  poirit  otft  whom  he 
was  to  persiecute  with  the  keenest  ma- 
lice,— or  to  occasion  his  removal  to  a 
higher  and  more  advantageous  post 
Two  remedies  were  now  deviis^  for 
ameliorating  this  state  of  thii^gs.  The 
first,  that  the  provinces  should  send 
deputies  to  the  cortes :  but  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  assigned  them 
was  disproportionate  to  ihe  popula- 
tion :  the  mode  of  election  was  nuga- 
tory, and  how  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  could  place  confidence 
in  men  chosen  by  the  direct  influence 
of  their  oppressor  ?  And  even  if  these 
weighty  considerations  could  be  set 
aside ';  even  if  they  had  that  due  por- 
tion of  legislative  power  in  the  cor- 
tes, which,  from  their  ihconsiderahle 
number,  it  was  at  this  time  impossible 
for  them  to  possess,  and  just,  wise,  and 
impartial  laws  were  to  be  est^Miaked ; 
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what  l?f  As  theft  to  guarantee  the  ob- 
'•tfrvance  of  thode  laws  ?  who  would  se- 
cure that  the  new  ordinances  would 
be  better  obeyed  than  the  many  excel- 
lent ones  with  which  their  code  was 
filled,  and  which  were  neglected  and 
"bbsolete  ?  The  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion is  null,  and  its  representation  is 
iihkginary,  so  long  as  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  not  consoHdated,  and  barri- 
ers opposed  to  arbitrary  power  by  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch.'* 
The  other  remedy  was  that  which 
the  secret  instructions  enjoined,  a  se- 
cret enquiry  into  the  character  of  all 
individuals  in  all  offices.     Little  mu^t 
those  persons  know  of  the  corruption 
which  had  gangrened  the  very  heart 
of  the  Spanish  government,  who  could 
promise  themselves   any  good   effect 
ftom  a  measure  that  rested  wholly  up- 
on the  word  and  good  faith  of  viceroys 
and  captains-general.    **  What,"  said 
they,  *«  if  we  should  tell  them  that  the 
capital  of  every  government  is  a  copy 
of  our  old  court,  with  all  its  intrigues ; 
that  every  principal  chief  is  surround- 
'cd  with  a  body.of  satellites,  greedy  for 
favours,  and  burthensome  to  the  pub- 
lic, ^nd  bound  to  them  by  the  chains 
of  coikimon  interest ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  chiefs  have  given  their 
confidence   to    igno^rant   or  perverse 
tnen,  incapable  of  directing  it  proper- 
ly, and  accustomed  to  abuse  it  for 
their  own  private  ends  ?^-Black  as 
the  picture  mighty  a^ear,  certain  we 
Are  that  its  trutfTwould  be  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  all  the  people  of 
Atnerica.    These  secret  orders  then 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  most  peril- 
ous measure,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
viceroys  and  captains-general,  would 
serve  only  for  the  advantage  of  their 
favourites,  or  the  injury  of  their  rivals, 
and  would,  aggravate  the  very  evfls 
which  it  pretends  to  remedy.    And 
what  infomiation  can  be  expected  from 
men  who  themselves  have  no  just  claim 
or  pretensions  to  the  offices  wnich  they 


hold  ?  from  the  captain-general  of  Ca- 
tacds  made  prisoner  at  Madrid,  sworn 
to  the  French  government,  named  by 
Napoleon,  appointed  by  the  central 
junta,  and  confirmed  by  the  intrusive 
king  of  Spain  to  the  same  office  J 
Would  he  in  his  secret  informatibh 
denounce  the  unfitness  and  unlawful- 
ness of  the  appointment  which  he  has 
himself  made,— he  who  acknowledges 
no  other  law  than  his  own  will  and 
pleasure  V* 

«  We  hope,'*  they  concluded,  "  that 
your  excellency,  fat  from  attributing 
the  freedom  of  our  language  to  tho^ 
motives  witli  which  it  has  always  been 
attempted  to  blacken  the  efforts  of 
American  patriotism,  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  tnink  that  we  should  have 
excused  this  exposition  of  our  wrongs, 
and  omitted  all  reflections  upcJn  the 
mode  of  preventing  them  in  future,  if 
we  did  not  believe  it  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  entire  preservation  of 
which,  for  its  worthy  and  lawful  sove- 
reign, is  the  first  of  our  desires.  The 
terms  in  which  we  have  explained  our- 
selves, however  strong  they  may  ap- 
pear, are  perfectly  conformable  to  facts, 
and  suited  to  the  noble  liberty  with 
which  a  people  ought  to  require  jus- 
tice :  they  can  appear  offensive  to  none 
but  those  who  compare  them  with  the 
old  system  of  terror  which  they  wish 
to  perpetuate." 

The  charge  which  the  leaders  of 
this  revolution  brought  against  their 
captain-general  may  perhaps  have  been 
exaggerated ;  there  is,  however,  but 
too  much  probability  that  he  waa 
disposed  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors.  The  affected  ratificatioh 
of  his  appointment  by  the  intruder 
may  have  been  purposely  designed  to 
bring  suspicion  upon  him,  and  thu» 
furnish  new  occasion  for  those  inter- 
nal convulsions  which  France  wished 
to  produce  :  still,  if  Emparan  was  in- 
deed made  prisoner  at  Madrid,  he  was 
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Ifiitly  an  object  of  suspkioDy  and  if  it 
be  true  that  he  was  zjuramerUadOf  an 
waths'tnan  to  the  intrusive  govem- 
menty  forgiveness  was  all  that  such  a 
man  shoiSd  ever  have  dared  to  hope 
from  his  injured  country  ;  from  trust 
and  from  employment  he  ought  for 
ever  to  have  been  excluded.  It  is  said 
that  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  he, 
scrupled  not  to  avow  his  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  Spain  w^s  hopeless,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  pre- 
vent its  conquest.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstantes  the  people  of  Venezuela 
might  well  suspect  that  he  intended  to 
fblh>w  the  fortunes  of  the  conquering 
party ;  but  if  they  had  for  this  reason, 
tnd  this  only,  taken  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  there  they  would 
have  stopt ;  the  preservative  measure 
was  %umcient,  and  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  it,  the  mother-country 
could  have  taken  no  hostile  measures 
against  them,  without  putting  herself 
manifestly  in  the  wrong.  But  in  dis- 
claiming the  authority  of  the  regency 
they  clearly  indicated  their  intentions. 
However  informal  the  appointment  of 
that  regency  might  have  been,  the  in- 
formality ^as  unavoidable :  an  enlight- 
ened Spaniard  *  has  well  observed, 
*<  no  person  of  sense  or  judgment 
would  have  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  legitimacy  of  this  new  executive, 
for  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy  5'*  but  the  factious  are  seldom 
without  specious  pretexts  to  cover 
their  designs,  and  this  informality  was 
made  the  pretext  in  Venezuela  for 
measures  which  were  designed  to  bring 
on  a  separation. 

The  pretext,  however,  seemed  so 
plausible,  the  grievances  so  real  and  so 
pressing,  and  the  asseverations  of  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  Ferdinand,  and  of  un- 
altered attachment  to  Spain,  so  so- 
lemn, that  little  opposition  was  made 
to  their  first  measures.   Eraparan,  and 


the  other  obnoxious  members  of  go- 
vernment, were  sent  on  board  ship,  and 
deported,  orders  being  given  to  put 
them  to  death  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  rescue  them  on  their  way 
to  the  coast.  At  Barcelona  the  op- 
position  wa&  presently  crushed,  and 
three  of  the  persons  who  were  most 
forward  in  it  were  put  to  death  upon 
the  pica  (in  this  instance  most  impro- 
bable) that  they  were  agents  of  the 
intruder;  and  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  captaincy,  Coro,  Maracaybo» 
and  Guiana,  being  the  only  parts  which 
dissented.  Commissioners  wereimmedi- 
ately  sent  to  England  and  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  latter  power,  and  es- 
tablish a  commercial  intercourse  with 
both.  Of  the  disposition  of  America 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  Mr  Madison 
and  his  ministers  were  longing  for  the 
subjugation  of  Spain,  that  they  might 
have  a  share  in  the  spoils  ;  and  a  mea^ 
sure,  which  tended  to  dismember  an 
empire  which  they  were  determined  to 
plunder,  could  not  fail  of  being  accept- 
able to  that  profligate  government. 
Upon  Engknd  the  separatists  could 
not  rely  with  equal  contadence,  though 
even  there,  perhaps,  they  calculated 
upon  a  strong  mercantile  and  popular 
party.  Miranda,  who  had  for  many 
years  contrived  to  influence  the  press  in 
his  favour,  was  now  more  actively  em- 
ployed in  that  country  than  ever.  The 
joyful  anticipation  of  mercantile  adven- 
turers also  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers ;  and  enthusiasts  were  not 
wanting,  who,  taking  no  lesson  from 
experience,  exclaimed  with  Dr  Price, 
**  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."  Those  journalist^ 
who  could  feel  no  sympathy  with  Spaii^ 
broke  out  into  raptures  at  what  they 
called  **  this  interesting,  awfiil,  ana 
bloodless  revolution/'  and  at  the  "  l^ 
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inukms  views  and  eublime  principles" 
of  its  leaders :  and  they  expressed  their 
hope  that  **  no  contracted  views  re- 
specting our  European  relations  might 
interfere  with  the  important  object  of 
establishi^  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  settlements  of  South  Ame^ 
rica." 

But  the  British  government,  upon 
thi&  occasion,  acted,  as  it  had   done 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
the  peninsula,  with  perfect  honour  and 
the  best  intentions.     The  governor  of 
Curassoa,  having  applied  tor  instruc- 
tioos  in  this  peculiar  state  of  affairs, 
ministers  took  that  occasion  of  explain- 
ing to  the  Spanish  Americans  the  con- 
duct which  it  behoved  Oreat  Britain 
June  29     ^^  P^sue.  «  The  object," 
1 8 1 0  *    ^^  ^^^^'  **  which  the  king 
had  in  view, .  was  to  assist, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  glo- 
rious OTorts  of  a  brave,  loyal,  andhigh^ 
spirited  people,  against  the  tyranny 
and  usurpation  of  France,  and  to  se- 
cmre,  if  possible,  the  independeni'e  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     As  long  as  the  Spanish 
nation  should  per^sevtre  in  their  resist- 
anceto  their  invaders,  aad  as  any  reason* 
able  hope  could  be  entertained  of  ulti- 
mate success  to  their  c^se  in  Spain, 
his  majesty  felt  it  to  be  he  duty,  ac- 
cording to  every  obligatioi  of  jlistice 
and  good  faith,  to  discourage  any  pro- 
ceedings which  might  have  \he  effect 
of  separating  the  Spanish  provinces  in 
America  from  the  parent  state  in  Jiu- 
rt>pe  J  the  integrity  of  the  Spani^i  mo- 
narchy, upon  principles  of  justice  and 
true  policy,  being  not  less  his  object 
than  that  of  all  loyal  and  patriotic  Sfa- 
niards.     If,  however,  contrary  to  Ks 
most  anxious  wishes  and  well-tbundel 
expectations,  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Europe  should  be  doomed  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  the  common  enemy,  ei- 
ther in  consequence  of  actual  force,  or 
of  any  compromise,  which  might  leave 
to  them  only  the  semblance  of  inde- 


pendence, (an  event  which  his  majeS' 
ty,  relying  on  the  tried  energy  of  the' 
Spanish  people,  could  in  no  degree 
consider  as  probable)  he  would  feel 
himself  bound  by  the  same  priQflk>let 
which  had  influenced  his  conduct 
throughout  this  contest,  to  affordevery 
assistance  to  the  prorinces  in  America, 
which  inight  render  them  independent- 
of  the  French.  Spain  might  afford  a 
place  of  reAige  tb  those  Spaniards  who, 
m  disdaining  to  submit  to  their  op- 
pressors, should  look  to  America  as 
their  natural  asylum,  and  might  pre- 
serve the  remains  of  the  monarchy  for 
their  unfortunate  sovereigti,  if  it  should 
ever  be  his  lot,  under  sudi  circumstan- 
ces, to  recover  his  liberty.  In  thus  ex- 
plicitly declaring  the  motives  and  prin* 
ciples  of  his  conduct,  his  majesty  dis- 
claimed every  view  of  territorial  ac 
quisition  for  himself.  He  observed 
with  satis^tion,  that  the  proceedings 
in  Caracas  appeared  in  great  measure 
to  have  originated  in  a  belief,  that,  in  ] 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  south  of  Spaia, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  supreme  jun- 
ta, the  cause  of  the  parent  state  had.  be- 
come desperate.  Therefore  he  trusted, 
that  as  soon  as  the  actual  state  of 
things  should  be  correctly  known  there, 
the  general  acknowledgement  through- 
out Spain  of  the  regency,  and  the  un- 
remitted exertions  pf  the  Spaniards  in 
defence  of  their  country  under  that 
authority,  the  inhabitants  of  Venezu- 
ela would  be  induced  to  return  to 
their  connection  with  Spain,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy* 
This  expectation  his  majesty  was  led 
more  particularly  to  entertain,  because 
the  regency  appeared  to  have  adopted 
the  same  wise  and  generous  principles^ 
with  regard  to  the  provinces  in  Ame- 
rica, as  were  previously  adopted  by 
the  supreme  junta,  in  establishing  the 
connection  between  every  part  of  ^the 
Spanish  monarchy,  ,upon  the  most  li- 
beral footing,  in  regarding  the  Ameri^f^ 
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caa  provinces  as  integral  parts  of  the 
einpir^f  and  adn(iitting  them^  in  conse- 
<pience»  to  a  place  in  the  cortes  of  the 
kingdoJTi.  And  he  felt  confident^  that 
the  syne  generous  and  enlightened  po- 
licyy  which  had  dictated  these  mea- 
sures, would  induce  the  govemment^f 
iSpain  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the 
Anaerican  provinces  with  other  parts 
of  the  worldy  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  ^ 
contribute  to  their  growing  prosperity, 
and  at  the  same  time  augment  all  the 
advantages,  which  the  parent  state 
might  justly  expect  to  derive  fro^i 
them." 

The  regency  did  not  think  proper 
to  use  a  conciliatory  tone.  They  pub- 
lished a  fair  account  of  the  transactions 
at  Caracas  f  they  represented>the  peo- 
ple as  passive  throughout  the  whole, 
and  imputed  every  thing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  a  f^w^  individuals,  '^  whose 
c)iaracter,"  they  said,  "  was  already 
known,  and  whose  ambitious  and  mis- 
chievous designs  had  been  ill  repressed." 
They  congratulated  the  country,  that 
tl\p  example  had  not  proved  contagi- 
ous, and  that  so  loyal  a  spirit  had  been 
manifested  at  Coro  and  Maracaybo. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
have  afiFected  to  believe  the  professions 
of  loyalty  with  which  the  revolution- 
ists began,  and  by  recognizing  the  jun- 
UjL  which  had  been  formed,  thus  to  have 
deprived  them  of  any  pretext  for  com- 
plaint ;  but  knowing,  as  they  did,  that 
the  design  of  the  leaders  was  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother-country,  and  that  this 
design  necessarily  ntade  them  wish  for 
the  subjugation  of  Spain,  the  regency 
deserve  little  censure  for  not  having 
temporized  with  them  in  this  manner. 
They  can  less  easily  be  jus- 
«A%  31,    tified  for  resorting  at  once 

1810.      to   hostility,  by  declaring 

the  port  of  Caracas  in  a 

state  of  blockade,  and  proclaiming  that 

they  had  taken  measures  for  extirp?* 

ting  the  evil)  and  punishing  its  authois» 


unless  they  entitkd  themsdlvea  to  ii 
general  pardon,  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion. 

This  decree*  like  the  scandalous  re* 
peal  of  the  edict  respecriag  a  free  traik^ 
discovered  thepreponderating  influence 
which,  unhappUy  for  Spain,  had  been 
acquired  by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz. 
The  rege;ncy  were  not  themselves  dis- 
posed to  hasty  or  violent  measures^ 
and,  remembering  how  the  nehellion  of 
Gonzalo  PiT^^Lno  had  been  crushed^ 
and  Peru  recovered .  by  the  wisdom  at 
one  maj»,  they  seat  out  D.  Antonia 
Cortabarria,  a  member  of  the  doua- 
sel  of  the  Indies*  with  the  title  of 
royal  comnoussary  for  the  pacificatioa. 
of  Venezuela.  He  reached  Puerto* 
Rico  towards  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber. Three  commJAsioners  from  the 
revolutionary  junta,  whom  the  govern- 
or of  Maracaybo  had  arrested  and  seat 
to  this  island,  were  lying  in  prisoatiieiief 
he  released  these  persons,  suspended  ths 
execution  of  the  blockading  decree^  as 
he  was  authorized  to  do,  and  endeavour- 
ed, through  the  British  adnural.  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  to  open  such  a 
conununication  with  the  leaders,  as, 
with  the  proofs  of  a  <:onciliatory  tern-, 
per  which  he  Ivid  given,  might  restore 
the  peace  of  the  prorince. 

While  Ccrtabarria  was  awaiting  at 
Puerto  Rio  the  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures, the  ortes  had  assembled  at  Lieoo,. 
and  by  oae  of  their  first  de- 
crees confirmed  and  sane-  Oct.  15^ 
tioned  the  declaration  of  the  1810U 
centrji  junta,  that  "the 
Spanish  dominions  in  both  hemis* 
ph^es  formed  one  sole  and  the  sane 
minarchy,  one  same  and  sole  aatioa, 
ard  one  sole  family ;  and  ths^  the  na- 
tives of  the  distant  parts  of  this  mo- 
aarchy,  whether  European  or  atoa- 
marine,  were  equal  in  right  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  peninsula  ;  it  vemained," 
they. said,  "  the  business  of  the  coitcs» 
at  fit  opportunity,  and  with  partici^ 
interest,  to  treat  of  whoever  couM 
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contribute  to  the  bipfjp^s  of  tk?  id- 
traouurine  parts  of  the  kiagdomy  as  al- 
so of  the  form  ami  number  of  the  na^ 
tional  rei^sentatives  iox  both  h^mi^* 
pheres  in  future.  Meantime,  fron^  the 
moment  in  which  those  countries  where 
commotions  had  manifested  themsdyeff 
should  acknowledge  the  legitimate  so- 
vereign authority,  which  was  now  es- 
tablished in  the  mother-country,  there 
should  be  a  general  oblivion  of  all  that 
had  (lassed,  reserving  only  the  rights  of 
individuals."    As  soon  as  this  decreci 
reached  Puerto  Rico»  Cor- 
Deo.  7»    tabarria  addressed  a  public 
18ia      letter  to  the  cabildo  of  Ca- 
racas, and  to  those  persons 
who,  under  any  denomination  whatso-r 
ever,  might  be  ezercising.the  functions 
of  government  in  the  capital,  and  in 
aU  other  parts  of  the  province ;  he  en- 
closed his  credentials  ;  reminded  them 
of  the  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued,  in  liberating 
the  imprisoned  conimissioners,  and  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  the  blockadet 
informed  them  of  the  meeting  of  the 
cortes,  and  the  decree  which  that  body 
had  passed  respecting  the  co-equality 
of  the  Spaniards  of  l^th  hemispheres, 
and  also  that  the  regency  had  been  ac- 
knowledged and  habihtated  by  the 
collected  voice  of  the  nation  in  its  Re- 
presentatives.   The  causes  therefore 
which  bad  given  rise  to  the  late  in- 
novatiooa  bmng  extinct,  he  reouired 
that  these  edicts  should  be  published 
throughout  the  province,  and  that  all 
preparations  for  war  should  cease.-   A 
new  captain-general  and  a  new  regent 
and  ministers  of  the  audience,  had  been 
appointed  before  the  disturbances  were 
known  in  Spain :  he  concluded,  that  if 
this  governor  had  not  already  been  ac- 
kno^dged,  he  would  necessarily  be 
JO  now,  without  delay,  and  that  things 
would  return  to  their  ordinary  course. 
And  as  the  state  of  his  own  health  and 
other  circumstances  did  not  permit 
him  imau^4iately  to  come  to  than  him* 


self,  he  desired  that  epnCdential  <^^^ 
sons,  authorized  withduepo^ers,  might 
be>  sent  to  h^n  at  Puerto  Rico,  whv 
should  give  him  all  necessary  informal 
tion,  and  represent  to  hin^  any  di|^«I« 
^s  which  h^  might  not  have  foreseen* 
If  ijje  conservative  junta  h^jd  beat 
sincere  in  their  profe;ssions  of  loyaky  to, 
Ferdin^^d,  and  of  attachnient  to  th^ 
mother-country,  they  would  joyfidl|r 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciliation which wasthusofiered*  Their 
reply  was  in  the  worst  spirit  of  contnv 
versy.  «  What  was  required  of  them,'' 
they  said,  *'  was  just  as  reasonable  am 
it  would  be  in  them  if  they  reouired 
that  the  Spanish  govemnKnt  8ik>u14 
be  restored  to  the  same  stat^  in  which. 
it  was  before  the  affa^-  at  Aranjuesy 
when  the  throne  of  Godoy  was  over^ 
tunied.  Notwithstanding  the  family  r^ 
lation  into  which  Ferdinand  had  entei:* 
ed  vnth  the  emperor  of  the  Frepcha  and 
the  result  of  Baron  Kelly*  s  attepi^pt  to 
deliver  him,  they  would  still  consider 
hin^  as  held  a  prisoner  in  FrJincei  and 
as  endowed  with  just  sentiments ;  and 
in  that  view  of  things,  they  could  nolt 
suffer  with  patience,  that  \m  ai^usl^ 
name  should  be  abused  in  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  abuse  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  reduce  them  to  slavery  | 
nor  that  decrees  should  be  issued  from 
them  injurious  to  his  rights,  and  con- 
trary to  the  good  intentions  of  a  le^i* 
tiniate  and  rightfyl  sovereign.  Fof 
D.  Antonio  Cortabarria  himself,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  had  learned 
from  the  deputies  whom  he  had  set  at 
liberty,  they  would  do  him  the  juuice 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  men 
who  had  received  from  nature,  and 
from  education,  whatever  was  required 
to  do  honour  to  humanity  ;  but  who 
being  unfortunately  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  tyrannical  and  illegitimate 
government,  act  in  conformity  to  the 
maxims  which  it  suggests,  suppressing 
their  own  natural  feelings,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  of  justice.    The^ 
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couTd  'not  belieYC  that  he  could  be  ig- 
norant of  the  nullity  of  the  preten- 
mons  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz  to  any  80<* 
Tereignty  in  these  provinces,  when  they 
had  sworn  to  acknowledge  no  other  so- 
vereignty than  that  of  Ferdinand,  and 
when  they  had  resumed  it  into  their 
own  haiids  during  his  captivity.  Ne- 
vertheless, having  bound  himself  to  an 
intrusive  and  despotic  government,  sys- 
tematically the  oppressor  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  new  world,  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  commission,  which  was  one 
proof  more  of  its  despotism  and  ty- 
ranny towards  America.  For  who  had 
given  them  power  to  expedite  orders 
and  edicts  ?  Was  it  not  an  insult  to 
dictate  with  minatory  clauses  to  free 
men,  equal  to  themselves  in  all  rights 
tind  national  prerogatives  ?  "  If,"  said 
they,  **  we  are  descendants  of  the  same 
mother-country,  if  we  are  brethren, 
and  more  in  numbers  than  they,  if  we 
have  now  deposited  our  respective  so- 
vereignty in  their  hands,  with  what 
title  do  they  anjogate  the  superiority 
over  us  ?— By  no  other  title  than  the 
sons  of  Jacob  had  when  they  sold  theif 
l^rother  Joseph.  In  the  extravagance 
of  their  imperious  tone,  they  deny  the 
maternity  of  Spain,  and  make  her  a 
•tcp-mother,  or  a  cruel  mistress." 

In  this  temper  they  proceeded. 
They  compared  the  cortes  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon  to  the  assembly  at  Bayonne, 
and  asserting,  that  D.  Fernando  Miya- 
res,  who  styled  himself  Captain- Gene- 
ral of  Venezuela,  had  been  a  creature 
of  Godoy,  said,  that  for  that  reason 
alone,  even  if  his  title  were  not  fri- 
vc4ou8,  he  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
office.  Then  they  reproached  Corta- 
barria  with  the  conduct  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  in  acknowledging 
the  intruder,  and  sending  out  official- 
ly to  the  colonies  to  inform  them  of  the 
cession  at  Bayonne,  and  require  their 
submission  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and 
they  quoted  to  him  an  expression  used 
liy  a  journalist  of  the  Nuevo  Reino  ; 


that  the  government  from  which  hit 
commission  proceeded  was  the  v^ork 
of  Napoleon,  and  a  work  of  consum- 
mate ingenuity*  Hisresidence  at  Puerto 
Ricoy  and  the  conduct  which  he  was 
pursuing  there>  might,  they  said,  be 
fatal  to  a  dertain  number  of  Europeans 
who  were  desirous  that  these  countries 
should  follow  the  lot  of  the  peninsula, 
however  igpiominious  that  might  be ; 
these  persons  might  avail  themselves  of 
his  insidious  proclamation,  but  they 
besought  him  not  to  cause  the  ruin  oi 
these  persons,  and  prayed  God  that 
malignity  might  not  kindle  the  fire  of 
discord,  and  go  to  the  extremity  of 
burning  the  house  in  order  to  render 
it  uninhabitable  for  all  parties^ 

The  conservative  junta  replied  in  the  - 
same  spirit  to  a  letter  which  the  two 
supplementary  deputies  for  Caracas 
addressed  to  the  cabildo,  informing 
it  of  their  election,  and  confesung  their 
own  incapacity  for  the  charge,  increased 
as  that  incapacity  was,  by  the  want  of 
due  instructions  from  their  constituents, 
and  requesting  that  the  proper  mem- 
bers might  as  soon  as  possible  be  sent 
to  rdiieve  them.  In  their  reply  they 
reproached  these  deputies  for  having 
consented  to  act  in  the  fictitious  cha- 
racter of  supplementaries ;  this,  1k)w- 
ever,  they  said,  was  not  so  reprdiensi- 
ble  as  the  manner  in  which  they  affect- 
ed to  dissemble  their  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Venezuela,  when  the 
civil  regeneration  of  that  province  was 
notorious  in  Spain.  For  the  first  act 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  per- 
sons who  were  not  at  Uberty,  and  who 
were  living  in  a  hostile  country  wiMk 
was  armed  and  accustomed  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  Americans  ;  but  the  se- 
cond bore  with  it  the  stamp  of  that 
perfidy  and  bad  faith  which  had  under- 
mined the  country,  since,  by  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  it  had  become  French, 
and  Buonaparte  was  transformed  into 
Ferdinand  VII.  Then  they  spoke  with 
contempt  of  the  fiction  of  the  cortes. 
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ani  tke  faction  of  Ferdinand ;  ^sowned 
ihs  deputies  1R8  their  supplementary 
repfesetet^tives  $  forbade  them  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  and  toid  them  thiat  they 
must  not  expect  to  see  any  Authorized 
representatives  from  Venezuehi  tiH 
Fer^nand  should  return  to  i^patn  in- 
dependent of  French  power  or  influ- 
ence, and  with  r  sceptre  accommoda- 
ted to  the  primkive  contract,  and  to 
the  circumstances  of  America. 

With  men  who  held  this  language 
it  was  impossible  that  any  conduct, 
however  conciliatory,  could  succeed ; 
for  it  was  evidently  their  wish  to  insult 
and  iritiite  the  mother-dountry ;  but  it 
was  not  less  incumbent  upon  the  go- 
vernment to  follow  the  most  (foncilia- 
tory  course,  and  offer  such  concessions 
as  would  iplace  these  revolutiomsts  un- 
equivocally and  palpably  in  the  ^ong, 
Tne  cortel  and  the  new  regency  might, 
have  done  this,  bdhg  in  no  degree 
pledged  to  support  the  errors  of  the 
former  government  ;*-but  unhappily 
the  seat  of  government  was  in  Cadiz, 
and  neither  the  cortes  nor  the  regency 
were  strong  enough  to  remove  that 
monopohr,  which  wa?  the  great  grie- 
vance of  the  Americans,  put  wki(Ai 
tke  inerchants  and  people  of  Cadiz 
regarded  as  their  best  right  and  privi- 
lege. If  this  could  have  been  done, 
the  industrious  part  of  the  Spanish 
Americans  would  have  had  all  they 
wished  ;  suid  the  number  of  represent 
tatives,  and  the  mpde  of  election,  of 
which  the  colonists,  not  vrithout  rea- 
son, complained,  might  have  been  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  except 
the  emissaries  of  France,  and  those  who 
were  determined  to  effect  a  separation 
at  whatever  cost.  That  extensive 
countries,  widely  distant  from  each 
ot^r,  can  permanently  remain  united 
under onegovernment,  is  neither  fitting 
nor  possible  5  but  it  is  desirable  on 
every  account  that  the  separation 
shoiHd  be  delayed  tiH  the  colony  is  as 
far  advanced  in  civilization  as  tne  pt- 
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rent  state.  UtiAiappiiy  the  conduct  of 
the  cortes  aferded  too  much  advaa- 
tag6  to  those  rash  men  who  were  eager 
to  hoist  the  standard  of  independence* 
On  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  deputies 
from  New  Spain,  the  American  repre- 
sentatives, convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
some  conciliatory  measures  as  the  only- 
means  of  appeasing  discontents  whicn 
were  every  day  spreading  more  widely 
and  threatening  more  formidable  con- 
sequences, joined  in  presenting  eleven 
propositions  to  the  legislature.  After 
debates  which  occupied  great  part  df 
their  time  frona  die  9th  of  January  to 
the  76i  of  the  ensuing  month,  they 
came  toa  nu^tory  vote  that  America 
had  an  equal  right  of  representation  : 
this  was  carried  by  123  voices  against 
four ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  de- 
termined by  69  against  .61,  that  this 
rigjht  could  not  be  resdized  in  the  ex- 
isting cortes,  and  every  thing  was  thus 
left  to  be  arranged  in  the  new  consti- 
tution. Butthe  Americans  might  wen 
plead  that  the  formation  of  this  con- 
stitution was  of  all  things  which  could 
come  before  a  legislative  body,  the 
most  imporUnt ;  and  therefore  it  never 
could  be  so  injurious  to  them  to  be  in- 
adequately represented  at  any  time  as 
at  this.  The  Very  decision  against  them 
proved  the  justice  of  their  complaint  5 
for  almost  all  the  American  deputies 
were  in  the  minority,  and  the  questiofi 
was  lost,  because  they  were  so  few  ift 
number. 

If  there  was  an  error  of  jtidgement 
in  the  decision  of  the  cortes  upon  this 
momentous  question^  nothing  but  the 
most  conciliatory  Spirit,  and  tibe  best 
intention,  was  expressed  during  the 
many  and  long  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Axnerica  had  every  thing  to 
hope  from  the  disposition  of  those  who 
were  about  to  legislate  for  her  :  and  it 
-could  not  be  doubted,  that  where 
wrong  had  been  actually  offered,  it 
was  attributable  to  the  local  seat  and 
circumstances  of  the  government  more 
2e 
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thaa  to  any  other  cause.  There  are 
many  disputes,  in  which  each  of  the 
.contending  parties  are  so  much  in  the 
wrong,  that  each,  looking  only  at  the 
errors  of  his  adversary,  imagines  him- 
self tvholly  justified  in  his  own  mea- 
sures. Thus  far  the  case  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  was  of  this  na- 
ture f  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  there  was  error  only  on  the  one 
side,  and  falsehood  and  guilt  upon  the 
.other.  The  revolutionists  in  Vene- 
^zuek  threw  off  the  mask  as  soon  as 
the  representative  body,  which  the 
junta  had  convoked,  was  assembled 3 
.they  proclaimed  their  country  inde- 
,p,endent,  and,  giving  in  their  act  of  in- 
dependence the  lie  to  all  their  former 
professions  and  assevei-ations^they  pro- 
claimed themselves  enemies^  of  Spain 
,and  traitors  from  the  beginning. 

The  Spanish  revolution  had,  at  a 
,very  early  period,  revived  Miranda's 
hopes.  It  is  said,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment,,li8tehiDg  at  length  to  his  re- 
presentations, had  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  ,  to  South  America,  and 
that  the  force  under  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
which  sailed  from  Cork  for  Portugal, 
was  originally  designed  for  this  service. 
If  Miranda  had  been  the  real  friend  of 
)[iberty  which  he  professed  himself,  his 
views  would  in  hite  nianner  have  been 
changed  ;  Spain  had  sufieted  under 
the  same  oppressive  system  as  Ameri* 
C^,^,and  having  proclaimed  her  abhor- 
rence of  that  system,  the  love  of  liber- 
ty, and' the  sense  of  duty,  should  both 
have  led  him  to  reconcile  himself  with 
Tiis  mother- country,  and  seek  employ- 
.meni  jud  Ijer  armfes,  where  his  military 
talents  rnight  have  been  so  usefully 
employe4«  Instead  of  this  he  labour- 
ed from  the  begiBning  to  promote  his 
own  views  of  ambition,  and  separate 
the  colonies  from  Spain,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  equally  tor  the  good  of 
l»oth,  and  of  all  civilized  society,  that 
they  should  remain  united.  With  this 
intent  he  addressed  a  letter  in  July, 


1808,  to  the  Marquis  del  Toro,  and 
through  him  to  the  cabildo  of  Cara- 
cas 2  *^  Spain,^'  he  said,  "  being  at  pre- 
sent without  a  sovereign,  ana  in  the 
hands  of  different  parties,  some  con- 
nected with  the  French,  others  with 
England,  and  all  endeavouring  by 
means  of  civil  war  to  promote  their 
own  private  interests,  each  naturally 
endeavours  also  to  draw  us  to  its  side, 
in  order  that  by  thus  involving  us  m 
the  general  disturbance,  their  own  risk 
may  be  less ;  and  that,  in  case  o£  being 
subjugated  by  France,  which  is  ithe 
most  probable,  though  least  desirable 
event,  they  may  transfer  to  the  Colom- 
bian continent  the  same  calamities 
which  their  want  of  prudence,  or  ex- 
cessive ill  conduct,  has  brought  upon 
unfortunate,  oppressed,  and  corrupted 
Spain."  Then  urging  the  people  of 
Caracas  on  no  accoi^nt  to  precipitate 
themselves,  through  the  i>ounsel  of  in* 
terested  parties,  into  hostile  resolu- 
tions, or  offensive  alliances,  which 
might  bring  upon  their  country  con- 
sequences as  fatal  as  the  Spanish  chiefs 
had  drawn  upon  theirs,  without  ha- 
ving consulted  America,  of  offered  her 
the  slightest  advantage  in  their  vain 
and  senseless  projects,  he  observed, 
that  the  views  or  interests  of  the  juntas 
of  Oviedo,  Seville,  Madrid,  &c.  could 
have  little  compatibiUty  with  the  in- 
terests and  authority  of  the  American 
provinces  ^  advised  them  to  take  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,^  and 
requested  that  his  letter  might  be  sent 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  and  Quito,  in  order 
that  they  might  proceed  unanimously 
to  secure  their  independence.  He  dis- 
patched letters  in  the  same  strain  to 
all  parts  of  Spanish  America,  accom* 
panying  them  with  the  plan  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  which  he  bad 
long  sincelbrm^d,  and  which,  he  said, 
had  received  the  approbation  of  men 
eminent  for  political  science,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States;— 
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and,  mingling  flattery  with  fakehood, 
he  said  to"  the  Caracans,  «  I  confess 
for  my  part,  that,  as  I  do  not  believe 
the  Spanish  people  are  susceptible  of 
rational  liberty,  i  think  the  Columbi- 
an people  are  capable  olF  receiving  it, 
and  making  a  good  use  of  it,  for  this 
reason  principally,  that  they  are  not 
yet  corrupted."  In  this  language  he 
addressed  the  most  dissolute  of  the 
Spanish  Creoles ! 

-  Miranda's  letter  to  Caracas  affected 
to  be  addressed  to  the  cabildo ;  but 
it  was  in  reality  intended  only  for  those 
who  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  distress  of  the  mother-country, 
for  effecting  a  revolution.  This  party, 
though  at  that  tithe  not  ready  to  act 
openly,  iilvi ted  Miranda  to  join  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  central  junta  obtain- 
ed information  of  this  correspondence, 
and  made,  through  their  ambassador,  a 
representation  to  Great  Britain  of  Mi- 
randa's conduct.  But  Miranda  knew 
the  security  which  the  laws  of  this 
Country  afforded  him;  he  knew  also 
what  ^ilities  were  given  him  by  the 
i^e  state  of  the  pess,  and  made  full 
«9e  of  it*  A  Spanish  journal,  called 
the  Columbian,  was  commenced  in 
London,' fbi-  the  sole  purpose  of  exci- 
ting revolution  in  South  America}  and 
one  of  the  Portugueze  journals,  pub- 
lished in  thisxrouhtry  likewise,  was  in- 
duced, though  in  most  other  respects 
'  of  excellent  principles,  to  recommend 
the  same  measures,  and  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  Miranda,  as  one  who  was  to 
be  the  Washington  of  the  southern 

continent.  The  Edinburgh 
Jaiu  Review  rashly  espoused  the 
1809.   same  cause,  and  in  an  article,  for 

which  Miranda  evidently  sup- 
plied the  materials,  asserted  that  the 
rate  of  Spain  was  decided;  that  no  so- 
ber man  could  longer  indulee  a  hope 
of  her  deliverance,  and  therefore  it  be- 
hoved Great  Britain  not  to  preserve 
the  Spanish  colonies  for  Ferdinand,  he 
being  in  Buonaparte's  hands,  but  to 


encourage  the  inhabitants  to  constitute 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. Such  an  opinion,  however,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  better  sen- 
timents  of  that  party  with  which  this 
journal  was  connected ;  and  as  the  pro- 
phecy upon  which  it  rested  was  proved 
false  almost  as  soon  as  it  issued  from 
the  press^  a  fair  pretext  existed  for 
the  total  change  of  its  language  upgn 
this  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  revolutionists  in 
Venezuela  had  obtained  the  ascenden- 
cy, Miranda,  who  had  waited  for  this, 
joined  them  \  the  records  of  all  pro- 
ceedings against  him  virere  erased,  and 
he  was  returned  a  deputy  to  their  first 
congress;  That  congress,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  united  pro- 
vinces^ as  they  now  styled  themsehres, 
of  Caracas,  Cumana,  Barinas,  Marga- 
rita, Barcelona,  Merida,  and  TruxiUo, 
forming  the  American  confederation 
of  Venezuela,  as  soon  as  it  was  assem- 
bled, proclaimed  the  absolute  indepen^ 
dence  of  the  confederation^  and  framed 
an  oath,  which  w^s  to  be  taken  by  all 
classes,  binding  them  to  defend  the  so- 
vereignty and  independence  thus  as- 
sumed, aeainst  the  Spanish  monarchy 
and  all  who  should  represent  it ;  to  re*, 
spect  the  constitutional  magist  rated  and 
the  laws;  to  defend  with  their  lives 
the  confederate  states,  to  preserve  and 
maintain  pure  and  uninjured  the  holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Religion 
sole  and  exclusive  in  those  countries^ 
and  to  defend  the  mystery  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  manifesto  of  the  new  confedera- 
cy was  along  and  curious  composition. 
The  instinct  of  self-security,  it  said, 
had  dictated  to  the  Americans  that  the 
moment  for  acting  had  arrived,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
three  hundred  years  of  inaction  and 
patience.  America,  raising  herself  from 
the  dust  and  from  her  chains,  and  with- 
out passhig  through  the  {)olitical  gra«> 
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dat]on$  of  otW  nzthm^  Wfi«  9bm^  m 
her  turn  tp  conquer  th^  pl4  WflrWj  bttt 
without  ipundating,  epda^gi  orbru- 
tifyingit.  TIkb  ra^  !W(rfW  wvpJtttiop 
^o  the  himvan  ra/c^  woiJ4  1>^  tbftt  af 
Araericft ;  whep  goyeri^4  hj  Im^V 
fhe  8hoyl4  c^n  h^  arms  (o  r^sc^ive  ib^ 
people  of  ilurope)  trampled  wpoa  by 
pplicy,  driven  put  by  war,  and  stuqg 
by  the  fury  of  all  the  pa89i0iM^  but 
hungering  for  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  crossing  thf  ocean  in  s^rcb  of 
them.  They  wouW  cpm^  to  Afl^rica 
not  as  conquerors,  not  as  mast?r^  but 
98  men  in  ne^d  ^d  in  aiVipMon,  wba 
had  be^n  instructed  b)r  their  su&ringf  * 
TWn  i?ir9uld  navigation,  gf ography, 
astronomy,  industry,  and  commerce, 
perfected  by  tbc  cBscov^ry  pf  AxamG^ 
for  her  misfortune,  be  converted  into 
so  many  means  for  accf krating,  con** 
solidating,  and  ppmplrting  the  happi- 
ness of  both.  £v^y  thing  had  long 
been  preparing  this  epo^h  of  felicity. 
In  £utop^  the  shock  and  fermentation 
*of  opinions,  the  subver^on  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  the  prod^mation  of 
the  rights  which  bind  the  State  to- 
gether, the  luxury  of  courts,  the  stet 
rility  of  the  country,  th^  ^fesqation  pf 
industry,  the  triumph  of  vic^,  and  the 
oppresuon  of  virtue ; — ^in  Ai^Hea  th^ 
increase  of  population,  th^  want  of  h#r 
produce  in  other  countri^  the  4/^^ 
velop^ment  of  agriculture  in  a*  new 
and  vigorous  soil,  the  power  ff  industry 
under  a  beneficial  climate,  the  elements 
of  spience  in  a  privileged  organization, 
the  means  of  a  rjph  and  prosperous 
commerce,  and  the  robustness  of  a  poi^ 
litical  adolescence, — all — all  accelera- 
ted the  progress  of  evil  in  one  world 
and  the  progress  of  good  in  another. 

Such  a  preamble  indicated  but  too 
truly  the  shallowness  and  presumption 
of  the  new  legislators  5 — ^but  how. 
were  legidators  to  have  grown  up  in 
Venezuela,  where  misgovernment  and 
misreligion  had  so  long  leagued  to  keep 
th?  people  in  ignorance,  and  where 


whAiU^c<9ntvab«ndkn»wfedgfPQlU 
find  its  way,  was  from  the  pes^kntM 
mwm&dtory  of  France  ;-r-where  prvk 
bad  made  the  people  indolent,  aid  Hm 
existence  of  slavery,  and  tW  d^tpsMMft 
distinctioaof  casts,  combined  witl^  th^ 
demoralizing  tendau:y  of  the  Roimsh 
aimerstition  to  naake  them  vicioua  I 

There  waa,  however,  in  the  hmguagf 
of  the  preamble,  somewhatof  the  glow* 
inghope  and  generous  feeling  of  yoatb, 
as  well  asof  its  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion ;  these  better  feelings  wens  con^ 
fined  to  the  preamble,  and  the  reaC  of 
the  composition  waa  in  a  spirit  of  bitv 
ter  enmity  to  Spain,  and  to  the  ctyaie 
pf  Spain.  The  frothv  dedaimer,  wbom 
the  constitution-makers  of  Venezudb 
had  appointed  their  organ,  and  to  whose 
effuuofls  the^  officially  subscribed,  af<i> 
£e£ted  to  believe  the  infaaiouadecbim- 
tion  of  the  aueen  of  Spak,  that  Fer- 
dinand was  illegitimate,  and  called  him 
a  presumptive  king,  who  was  unfit  to 
isign,  and  who  had  no  other  title  than 
his  misfortunes  jaad  the  compassioii  of 
the  people.  ^*  It  waA«f  no  moment  to 
them,"  he  said,  <<  what  might  be  the 
origin  of  the  discfu-d  in  the  family  of 
Charles  iy,*^£ngland  and  France 
might  continue  mutually  to  ascribe  it 
to  eadi  other ;  what  coocemed  Vene- 
zuela waa,  that,  in  consequence  <^  the 
afiair  of  the  Eacuiul,  Fer^finand  had 
been  declared  a  traitor;  a  huadnd 
pens  and  a  hundred  presses  publiahed 
at  one  time,  in  both  worlds,  his  perfidyv 
and  the  pardon,  whjch  at  his  pnyera 
was  granted  to  him  by  his  &dier  ;  bnC 
this  pardon,  as  an  attribute  of  the  so- 
vereignty and  of  paternal  authoiity« 
only  absolved  the  son  horn  corporal 
punishment ;  the  kmg,  his  fi&tker,  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  the  infamy 
which  the  constitutional  laws  of  Spain 
imposed  upon  the  traitor,  and  the  cob« 
sequent  inability,  not  only  of  obtaining 
the  royal  dimity,  but  even  the  lowest 
office  or  civil  employment.  Oa  thie 
ground,  therefore,  Ferdinand  npter 
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«diil4  be  hkif  of  Spra  of  of  th«  I»- 
4kB4  The  msHrreetioft  dt  Aratmuez 
o^ly  incr^as^l  hk  gviflt^  aggnivated  bis 
trea6oD«  and  doDsammatea  bk  inabili- 
ty. *^*^Tbe  men  mu*t  have  been  pos- 
selted  of  istonishiBg  effi'onteiy  wbd 
could  bold  this  language  in  a  raani- 
festOy  wherein  they  vaunted  the  zeal 
with  which  Venezuela  had  served  this 
v6ry  Ferdinand^  after  the  titiitsactiOBa 
from  which  th^y  drew  these  audacknts 
Arguments  to  justify  their  reb^on^ 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  every  stti* 
tence  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  were 
mentioned.  In  ^ne  place  it  was  af- 
firmed that  the  political  interest  of 
England  was  opposed  to  the  rights  of 
the  Bourbons;  in  another,  that  the 
intrusive  government  of  Spain  'con.* 
nived  at  the  plans  of  the  new  dynasty ; 
and  it  was  insidiously  remarked,  that 
Morla,  Azanza,  Ofarrill,  Urquijo,  Ma* 
zarredo,  and  many  others  who  were 
considered  as  the  first  men  in  the  na- 
tion for  r^k,  situation,  talents,  and 
knowledge,  were  decided  partizans  of 
that  dynasty.  Every  where,  too,  the 
manifesto  carefully  represented  that 
the  struggle  in  Spain  was  hopeless, 
and  the  nnal  conquest  of  the  country 
inevitable.  The  revolutionists  of  Ve- 
nezuela were  as  deficient  in  prudence 
as  they  were  destitute  of  veracity. 
Had  they  justified  their  resolution  of 
separatmg  the  colony  from  the  mo* 
ther-country,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  connection  had  long  been  injurious 
to  the  colony,  and  must  therefore  con- 
tinue so ;  ill-founded  as  the  conclusion 
is,  and  mistaken  as  they  would  have 
been  in  believing  that  their  country 
was  ripe  for  independence,  their  con^ 
duct  would  at  least  have  been  fur  and 
upright,  and  wiser  minds,  while  they 
condemned  the  act,  would  have  excu- 
sed the  agebts.  But  no  condemnation 
can  be  too  heavy  for  those  who  seek 
to  promote  their  purposes  by  calumny 
and  falsehood. 

The  bitter  part  of  the  manifesto  was 


exceediogly  curious  The  loyd  party, 
h  9teiA9i  hiad  excoAunuiiicated  the  re- 
volutionists ;  and  the  congress,  while 
they  affected  to  despise  tne  cessurea 
6{  the  church  as  thus  direct«i  against 
tll^ti^selves,  thought  it  necessary  to 
justify  *<  the  right  of  insurrection*'  by 
a  long  appeal  to  scripture.  Moses^ 
Judith,  the  Maccabees,  and  the  ten 
tribes  who  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  Jeroboam,  were  appealed  to  in  their 
defence  :— **  For  why,*'  said  ther^ 
<<  ^uld  not  the  peopk  of  Venezuela 
be  dlowed  to  do  what  tl»  God  of  Is- 
rael, whom  they  equally  adored,  per- 
mitted to  his  chosen  people  ?" 

A  federal  constitution  for  the  states 
of  Venezuela  was  soon  promulgated. 
Its  first  article  declared  that  the  Ro^ 
mish  religion  was  that  of  the  state,  ao^^ 
the  exclusive  one  of  the  mhabitants  of 
Venezuela;  that  its  protection,  pre- 
servation, purity,  and  inviolabiuty, 
skoidd  be  one  or  the  first  duties  of  the 
national  repriesentation,  and  that  they 
should  never  at  any  time  toleratey  with- 
in the  whole  territories  of  tl»  confede- 
ration, any  bther  worship,  public  or 
private,  nor  any  doctrine  contrary  to 
that  of  Christ.  The  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives 
and  a  senate,  all  money  bills  originating 
exclusively  in  the  former ;  the  members 
of  the  house  were  to  be  elected  for  four 
years,  but  the  elections  were  to  be  bien- 
nial, half  the  hou^e  vacating  their  seats 
at  one  time ;  no  member  could  be  re- 
elected immediately,  none  could  be  cho^ 
sen  under  the  ageof  25,  nor  unless  be  had 
been,  for  the  preceding  five  years,  aciti* 
zen  of  the  confederation^  nor  unless  he 
enjoyed  property  of  some  nature  therein: 
Tne  representatives  to  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  for  every  ^,000  souls, 
all  classes,  sexes,  and  ages,  included  ; 
this  proportion,  however,  was  to  be 
changed  when  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives should  have  reached  seventy; 
then,  though  the  population  should 
have  increased)  the  proportioa  should 
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be  raised  to  that  of  one  representative 
for  dO»pOO  souls,  till  the  number  should 
reach  100 ;  then  it  should  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  for  40,000  till  the  num- 
ber was  doubled,  and  then  the  rule  of 
proportion  was  to  be  one  for  50,000. 
The  right  of  universal  suffrage  was  not 
admitted ;  every  free  man  possessing 
property  fco  the  amount  of  400  dollars, 
if  he  were  single,  or  half  that  sum  if 
married,  was  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
primary  election  where  the  .electoral 
voters  were  chosen ;  the  qualification 
for  these  latter  was  fixed  at  4000  dol- 
lars for  the  single,  3000  for  the  mar- 
ried ;  in  the  city  of  Caracas  it  was  fix- 
ed at  the  higher  proportions  of  six 
thousand  and  of  four.  Married  men, 
not  cohabiting  with  their  wives,  and 
having  no  legal  motive  for  such  sepa- 
ration, were  disfranchised, — ^a  singular 
provision,  in  the  spirit  of  some  existing 
laws  which  interfered  injudiciously  in 
domestic  affairs.  No  public  functionary 
could  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  of  the  senate. 

The  number  of  senators  was  never 
to  exceed  a  third  nor  fall  below  a  fifth 
of  the  number  of  representatives  :  they 
were  to  be  chosen  for  six  years,  a  third 
being  renewed  biennially ;  no  man  could 
be  a  senator  unless  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  had  been  a  resident  citizen  of 
Venezuela  ten  years,  and  possessed  of 
a  clear  property  of  6000dollard.  Full 
judicial  powers  over  all  pubhc  function- 
aries were  vested  in  this  house,  but  the 
accusation  was  to  originate  in  the  lower 
assembly.  The  legislature  was  to  meet 
annually  on  the  15th  of  January,  and 
its  ordinary  sessions  were  not  to  exceed 
one  month  :  the  place  of  meeting  was 
to  be  the  federal  city,  for  which,  by 
an  after-law,  Valencia  was  chosen  : 
congress  having  power,  if  necessary, 
to  dissolve  the  session,  and  summon  it 
for  another  time  and  place. 

The  executive  :was  vested  in  three 
persons,  who  held  their  power  for  four 
years,  and  were  chosen  by  the  electoral 


meetings,  the  act9  being  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  senate.  The  latter 
part  of  the  constitiition  dealt  largely 
in  those  vague  terms,  whose  senseless- 
ness might  only  deserve  a  smile,  if  the 
horrors  to  which  they  have  led,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  ai*e  directed, 
did  not  excite  a  deeper  feeling.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  equality, 
and  the  rights  of  man,  were  defined  m- 
ter  the  manner  of  the  French  school. 
Other  provisions  would  have  augured 
well  if  this  fearful  introduction  had  not 
given  reason  to  apprehend  how  little 
they  would  be  observed  ; — trial  by 
jury  was  to  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible, — the  house  of  every  citizen 
was  to  be  his  sanctuary,  except  against 
criminal  proceedings  conformably  to 
the  laws,  and  no  law  was  to  have  a 
retroactive  effect.  Torture  was  abo- 
lished, and  sanguinary  punishments 
were  to  be  diminished,  because,  it  was 
said,  the  true  object  of  punishment  was 
to  correct  and  not  to  destroy  the  hu- 
rhan  race.  . 

As  that  class  of  citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  been  denominated  Indians,  had 
never  yet  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
which  had  been  dictated  in  their  £i- 
vour,  the  provincial  governments  were 
charged  by^  all  possible  means  to  draw 
these  citizen.natives  to  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  and  teach  them'the 
rights  which  they  enjoyed  by  virtue  of 
being  men  equal  to  all  others  of  their 
fellow  kind  :  and  they  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  divide  and  appropriate  the 
.  lands  which  they  riow  cultivated  in 
common.  The  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  repeated  and  solemnly 
confirmed,  and  that  part  of,  the  free 
population,  known  by  the  denomination 
of  people  of  colour,  were  restored  to 
their  imprescriptible  rights.  Nobility 
was  abolished,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
qitizen  should  be  the  bnly  title  or  ad- 
dress of  all  the  free  persons  who  com- 
posed the  nation  ;  but  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  were  to  be  styled  ho- 
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fioarable,  those  of  the  executive  re- 
spectable, and  those  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  upright. 

Two  articles  of  this  constitution 
are  worthy  of  remark.  The  one  was 
in  these  ^ords:  "In  order  to  guard 
against  every  abuse  of  the  high  powers 
which  have  been  confided  to  us,  we 
declare  that  all  and  each  of  the  things 
^>ecified  in  the  declaration  of  rights 
are  exempt  from,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of,  the  general  and  ordinary  powers  of 
government,  and  that  being  contained 
in  or  resting  upon  the  indestructible 
and  sacred  principles  of  riature,  every 
law  contrary  to  them  which  may  be 
enacted  by  the  federal  legislature,  or 
by  the  provincial  governments,  shall  be 
absolutely  null  and  of  no  effect.*'  Such 
was  the  199th  article.  The  215th 
provided  that  **  no  individual  or  parti- 
cular society  should  be  allowed  to  pe- 
tition the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  much  less  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  title  of  the  So- 
vereign People  5  and  they  who  trans- 
gressed against  this  article,  trampling 
upon  the  respect  and  veneration  due 
to  the  representatives  and  voice  of  the 
people,  which  could  only  be  expressed 
by  the  general  will,  or  through  the  or- 
gan of  their  legitimate  representatives 
in  the  legislature,  should  be  prosecu- 
ted, arrested,  and  judged  according  to 
the  laws.*'  The  first  of  these  articles 
iUvited  rebelUon,  the  second  provided 
against  it. 

The  mask  was  thus  laid  aside  in 
Venezuela,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
contented was  equally  decisive.  The 
rashness  with  which  they  proceeded, 
justified  the  Spanish  government  in  its 
opinion  of  their  leaders,  though  not 
in  its  conduct ;  and  they  who  with  the 
best  intentions  had  hitherto  vindicated 
their  measures,  or  apologized  for  them, 
as  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  colonies,  and  preserve  the 
connection  with  the  mother-country, 


acknowledged  now  that  thelntemper- 
ance  of  one  party  was  as  injurious  as 
the  obstinacy  of  the  other,  and  lament- 
ed in  bitterness  the  infatuation  of  both. 
After  the  declaration  of  independence 
had  been  made  in  Venezuela  and  its 
constitution  proniulgated,  but  before 
those  events  were  known  in  Europe, 
the  American  deputies  presented  a 
joint  memorial  to  the  cortes, 
which  was  read  at  one  of  Aug,  !> 
their  secret* sittings.  In  this  1811. 
they  imputed  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  colonies  to  the  oppressiv-e 
system  from  which  they  were  only 
partially  relieved,  and  to  the  injudi- 
cious and  precipitate  measures  of  their 
governors  ;  they  rested  their  defence 
Upon  the  assertion,  that  in* all  these 
colonies  the  people  were  unshaken  iii 
their  loyalty  to  Ferdinand,  and  they 
maintained,  that  if  a  full  represei^tation 
were  granted  them,  a  free  trade,  and 
a  regulation  made,' that  in  future  half 
the  offices  of  trust,  and  honour,  and 
profit,  in  the  colonies  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Creoles,  the  differ- 
ences might  yet  be  accommodated.  The 
Americans hadloudly  exclaimed  against 
the  appointment  of  supplementary  mem^ 
hers  to  represent  them,  till  those  of 
their  own  election  could  arrive,  as  if 
the  members  thus  chosen  must  be  mere 
tools  of  the  government  and  undeser* 
ving  of  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  conduct  of  these  deputies  confu- 
ted this  complaint :  they  discharged 
their  duty  with  great  ability  and  con- 
scientious zeal  I  and  the  purer  their  in- 
tentions were,  the  more  painful  must 
it  have  been  to  them  to  behold  the 
course  of  the  colonial  revolutionists. 

In  Caracas,  where  the  revdhition  was 
most  complete,  it  soon,  in  the  inevitable 
order  of  things,  reached  its  age  of 
blood.  A  patriotic  society  was  form- 
ed, of  which  Miranda  was  chosen  pre- 
sident ;  several  Frenchmen  were  nvem- 
bers,  and  a  regular  deputation  from  it 
appeared  before  the  congress,  and  prO- 
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Bounced  a  philippic  against  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  tyrants  of  the  seas.  De- 
nunciations wesre  made  here  against 
the  earlier  and  less  violent  actors  in 
this  tragedy,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
a  society,  formed  upon  the  model  of 
the  Jacohin  Cluh,  would,  in  due  time, 
faithfully  conform  to  all  the  examples 
of  its  prototype.  There  was  no  hope 
from  experience,  for  experience  had 
been  lost  upon '  the  country  that 
could  permit  the  estahlishment  of  such 
an  association.  The  customary  train 
of  revolutionary  evils  now  began  to 
develope  themsdves.  They  who  could 
fly  from  the  new  tyranny  sought  shel- 
ter in  Curazoa,  Puerto,  Rico,  and  Cu- 
ba, or  wherever  they  could  find  their 
way.  Some  bolder  spirits,  finding 
the  loyal  party  too  scattered,  and  too 
little  prepared,  immediately  to  oppose 
force  to  force,  formed  plots  for  over- 
throwing a  system  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  deccfit,  and  was  now  sup- 
ported by  violence.  In  Caracas,  Cu- 
mana,  and  Barcelona,  they  were  disco- 
wred,  aiid  domiciliary  visits,  arrests, 
imprisonments,  and  executions,  follow- 
ed in  the  usual  course  of  such  horrors. 
Heads  were  exposed  upon  poles  about 
the  streets,  and  in  cages  over  the  gates; 
no  man  durst  utter  a  syllable  which  im- 
plied distrust  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
or  regret  for  the  past  5  every  one  feared 
liis  neighbours  and  his  servants  as  spies ; 
they  who  were  not  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  revolution,  dared  not  be  seen  con- 
versing abroad.  When  they  lay  down  at 
night  they  dreaded  lest  they  should  be 
roused  from  their  beds  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  a  dungeon ;  QCieantime  the  ruling 
orators  declaimed  about  imprescripti- 
ble rights;  their  journalists  announced 
the  triumph  of  philosophy,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  happier  era, 
and  liberty  and  equality  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

The  dreams  of  these  revolutionists 
Were  as  wild  as  those  of  the  aU-frater- 
niTiogenthusiasUof  Ubertyin  France. 


**  As  to  their  military  ai^aiis/'  k  was 
said,  *^  was  it  not  eaoi^^  to  say  thai 
they  had  Miranda^  a  maa  grown ^ 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  e^pcineiK^ed  m 
important  commands  ?  wWhad.  t^ 
opposite  party  to  oppose  to  bina  I  Af- 
ter crushing  the  Contemptible  oppos^ 
tion  which  was  attempted  a^in^t  loaiy 
he  would  naturally  proceed  to  tha 
Nuevo  Reyno,  and  so  on  to  Pera  ^  g^ 
thering  strength  wherever  he  wesi, 
and  making  the  cause  of  indepeadeiMpe 
victorious  wherever  he  appear^."  TUsi^ 
was  thjs  course  which  the  madman 
Aguirre  had  begun;  but  even  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  genius,  of 
Miranda.  He  was  to  collect  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  Peru,  aiid,  overcoming  all 
resistance  there,  cross  the  Andes,  aad 
descend  to^  form  a  junctioa  with  tlie 
patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nor  was 
It  enough  for  Venezoelaf  thus,  in 
the  imagination  of  this  man's  partiaass^ 
to  give  laws  to'  South  America ;  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  north  were 
to  be  emancipated  and  pacified  by  the 
same  v^orous  power;  An  army  of  Ve- 
nezuelans was  to  land  at  Vera  Cmz, 
aid  the  insurgents  in  New  Spain,  over- 
throw the  viceroy,  and  establish  theia 
also  a  federal  republic. 

Impressive  as  the  real  catastro|^ 
is,  it  becomes  more  so  when  these  ex- 
travagancies are  remembered.  A  few 
parts  of  the  captaincy  from  the  begin- 
ning had  adhered  to  the  mother-coun* 
try ;  the  ruling  party  thought  to  re- 
duce them,  and  the  Marquis  del  Toro 
was  sent  with  an  army  against  the  city" 
of  Coit>,betweenwhich  and  the  capitalof 
the  province  there  was  an  old  and  bitter 
rivalry.  The  Coreans  beat  him  back 
with  condderable  loss,  and  the  mar- 
quis, to  lighten  in  some  degree  his  dis- 
rce,  absurdly  insinuated,  in  his  pub- 
dispatches,  that  the  English  had 
armed  and  directed  them.  On  the 
side  of  Guiana  the  revolutionists  were 
not  more  fortunate ;  their  flotilla  on 
tht  Orinoco  was  d^e!»ted*-p-Still  tht 
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1  pettf  y  not  l>r^iueed  to  »ct  •n  the 
0tftffRfl»«e^  v^eiv  <K>nl^^  with  defeitd- 
^g  tb6ti0^ve8«  Mirand»9  soon  kfter 
h}6  limvfaH  took  the  c^momiid  of  the 
r^Toiutietery  9rnff4  <ii^  marched  a- 
IpAinsl  VsdeHiciat^**!^  city  which  w«8 
i^pMlyfi<HirifUngbelbrethe«etiiihapp7 
^t6l^rb^mce8*  With  about  2600  tnen 
lie  deffia^d  their  adraneed  guard  and 
their  flolffla  on  the  lake^  forced  the 
Morroy  which}  in  a  great  measioie 
cpvmmdB  the  town;  again  defeated 
the  Valeaciwis  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city*  iNid  ^gaifi  in  the  great  square, 
^h^rey  boring  ralhed  for  the  last  time, 
they  lost  all  their  rexaaaxoBff  artillery. 
Sut  when  Miranda  thought  nis  victory 
€:oti)plett|  he  was  attained  &om  the 
Aat  roofs  and  the  grated  windows  of 
the  houses,  for  the  people  remembered 
the  example  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the 
iBivaderl)^  aft^  suffering  considerable 
]os%  were  driTen  out,  SbsindoTdag  all 
this  guns  which  they  had  taken^ 

The  whole  force  iivhkh  Valencia  hud 
brought  into  the  field  did  not  exceed 
TOO  men ;  and  after  the  action  it  was 
rtduced,  chiefly  by  desertion,  to  less 
than  500*  The  desertion  is  said  to 
havebeen  principally  amohg  the  whites, 
for  the  men  of  colour  were  faithful  to 
the  mother-country,  and  probably  a 
more  adventurous  and  hardy  race. 
WhHe  the  want  of  a  government  was 
fek  there,  at  Caracas  such  exertions 
were  made,  that  in  less  than  three 
weeks  Miranda's  force  was  doubled ; 
he  attacked  the  city  a  second 
^ug»  1%  time,  and,  proceeding  with 

1811.  aoore  caution,  hemmed  in  the 
loyalists,  and  starved  them 
into  a  surrender  at  discretion.  Of 
what  followed  only  partial  and  imper- 
fect accounts  have  reached  us.  Mi- 
randa declared,  in  his  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants,  that  the  sword  of  jus^ 
tice  was  unsheathed  only  for  the  ini- 
qiiitous  and  the  guilty  :  the  Caracan 
Gazette  praised  his  philanthropy,  add- 
ing, that  the  misled  were  panloned> 


the  suspected  wete  disdulpathig  them- 
selves, aLnd  that  the  abhors  and  pro- 
moters of  these  misfortune  were  given 
up  to  the  empire  of  the  laWs,  of  justice, 
and  of  national  chastisement.  Thev 
who  understand  the  meaning  of  such 
phrases  in  the  language  of  revolution, 
may  imagine  over  what  scenes  the  veU 
of  oblivion  has  been  drawn. 

Plots  and  conspiracies  n^ere  after- 
wards heard  of,  Which  led  to  farther 
proscriptions  and  executions  in  this  ill- 
fated  town.  There  now  remained,  it 
was  said,  only  the  insignificant  oppo- 
sition of  Coro  and  Maracaybo  to  sub- 
due; but  causes  which  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen  began  to  check 
Miranda  in  his  career.  In  a  country 
so  thinly  peopled,  and  without  mani^ 
factures,  men  could  not  be  provided 
for  war  without  taking  them  from 
agriculture;  and  while  the  new  go- 
vernment raised  soldiers  by  force,  the 
crops  were  left  to  perish  upon  the 
ground  for  want  of  liands  to  gather 
them.  This  was  soon  fek  in  the  trea- 
sury ;  there  was  also  a  growing  dis- 
content in  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  now  began  to  experience  the 
privations  md  miseries  of  the  revolution 
into  which  they  had  been  deceived,  as 
well  as  hurried ;  and  among  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves  that  disposition  ma- 
nifested  itself  which  makes  them  the 
ministers  of  vengeance  uponeach  other. 
Miranda,  notwithstanding  his  late  suc- 
cess, was  denounced  to  the  executive 
as  a  tyrant.  The  first  cry  in  such 
cases  is  seldom  successful,  and  b^ore 
his  party  had  lost  their  ascendancy, 
the  catastrophe  was  produced  by  an 
event  as  awful  as  it  was  unexpected. 

On  March  26th,  1812,  at  seven  mi- 
nutes after  four  in  the  afternoon,  an 
earthquake  was  felt  over  the  whole 
captaincy.  The  shock  was  slight  at 
first,  but  it  increased  during  the  space 
of  a  minute,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp 
and  jerkingmotion,  which,  in  the  course 
of  jtwo  seconds,  laid  Guayra  and  Ca* 
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racasy  St  CarioR»  Barqukimeto,  and 
many  other  towns,  in  ruins.  The  walls 
were  thrown  down,  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  the  road  between  Guayra 
and  the  capital  broken  up  with  chasms, 
or  filled  with  the  wreck  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  at  the  former  place  above  1500 
persons  perished,  and  more  in  the  lat- 
ter. This  dreadful  yisitation  happen- 
ed upon  Holy  Thursday  |  and  it  had 
been  upon  Holy  Thursday  that  the 
independent  party  had  first  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  th^  regency,  and  com- 
menced their  revolutionary  career.  The 
people  who  escaped  instantly  remem- 
bered this,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hor- 
rors around  them,  exclaimed,  that  it 
was  a  judgement  upon  them  for  their 
rebellion,  and  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government.  This  was 
the  general  cry  ;  and  though  the  go- 
vernment published  an  edict,'  forbid- 
ding any  person  to  say  that  the  earth- 
quake was  a  judicial  punishment  on 
pain  of  dekth,  the  opinion  spread,  and 
effectually  paralysed  their  strength. 
The  people  were  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  belief^  because  Coro,  Valencia, 
and  Maracaybo,  received  noinjury  from 
the  earthquake,  though^lt  was  felt 
there. 

A  few  days  befdre  this  great  con- 
vulsion, D.  Domingo  Monteverde, 
with  only  300  firelocks,  30  Indian 
archers,  and  fourteen  cavalry,  took  Ca- 
rora  by  assault,  though  it  was  defend- 
ed by  1000  men.  He  calculated  upon 
the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  ge- 
neral desire  to  return  to  their  connect 
tion  with  the  mother-country.  Im- 
mediately after  the  earthquake,  the  ci- 
ties round  about  hastened  to  send  him 
their  submission  ;  and  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  capital.  The  congress,  as  a 
last  resource,  appointed  Miranda  dic- 
tator^  aqd  h^  procl^med  martial  law  ; 


but  all  was  in  vain.  The  Venezuebnt 
were  persuaded  that  the  Almighty  had 
declared  against  them ;  and  Minuida's 
forces  deserted  so  fast,  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  capitulate  wi^ 
out  striking  a  blow.  Some  of  the 
heads  of  his  party  got  on  board  ship, 
and  escaped  to  the  United  States ;  and 
Monteverde  seems  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  escape  as  a  pretext  for 
securing  him  and  a  few  of  the  other 
leaders,  and  sending  them  prisonera  to 
Spain.  Such  was  the  teradnatioD  of 
this  adventurer's  career.  The  regency 
and  the  cortea  were  now  acknowled- 
ged in  Venezuela,  and  the  Spaniah  go- 
vernment had  an  opportunity  then,  at 
least,  of  retrieving  its  errors.  That 
opportunity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
have  not  lost ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
expected,  that  whenever  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  removed  from  the  bale- 
ful influence  of  Cadiz,  thoee  measures 
will  be  taken  which  may  long  delay 
the  separation  of  Venezuela  from  the 
mother-country.  At  preaent  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  both,  that  they  should 
remain  united.  The  population '  of 
Venezuela  must  be  nu>re  condensed, 
its  knowledge  must  be  increased,  its 
casts  amalgamated,  and  its  morals  to- 
tally changed,  before  it  can,  with  any 
benefit  to  itself,  or  to  the  worid,  be- 
come an  independent  state.  In  the 
course  of  the  generations  which  mast 
pass  by  before  these  improvements  are 
effected,  Spain  will  no  longer  need  as- 
sistance from  i^ithout ;  and  as  juster 
principles  of  policy  shall  prevail  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,-  let  us 
hope  that  the  ultimate  separation  may 
be  in  the  natural  and  proper  order  dF 
things, — ^like  that  between  father  and 
son,  when  the  tie  of  dependence  ceases, 
but  the  bond  of  affectipn  remaina  oov 
broken.  , 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

fifexico*  Buenos  Ayres.   Character  ofLiniers. .  Successive  RevoUuiom  in  iJua 
Prwince  till  the  Close  ofiSlU 


The  a£Fair8  of  Venezuela  have  been 
carried  on  into  the  ensuing  year,  that 
the  subject  might  be  brought  to  its 
close.  Of  the  disturbances  in  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  and  in  Peru  and  Chi- 
le, too  little  is  known  to  admit  of  any 
detailed  account ; — suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  fermentation  extended  to  sill 
parts  of  Spanish  America ;  in  some 
places  one  party  prevailed,  in  some  the 
other ;  in  others  they  alternately  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand;  and  every 
)vhere  the  violence  and  ferocity  which 
were  displayed,  proved  but  too  well 
how  little  tne  inhabitants  were  quali- 
fied to  govern  themselves*  In  Mexico 
a  widely-extended  insurrection  broke 
out,  too  much  resembling  in  its  causes^ 
conduct,  and  progress,  the  dreadful 
scenes  which,  in  our  time,  we  have 
seen  in  Ireland; — a  war  of  havock, 
cruelty,  and  extermination,  in  which 
one  party  was  exasperated  by  old 
wrongs,  tne  other  by  recent  atrocities ; 
each  feeling  itself  equally  justified,  the 
one  by  ^he  desire  of  independence,  the 
other  by  loyalty  and  the  defence  of 
social  order.  Venegas  was  sent  over 
as  viceroy ;  he  had  been  wknting  in 
activity  and  enterprize  in  thp  Talavera 
campaign  ;  but  in  Mexico  the  advan- 
tage of  discipline  was  on  his  side,  and 
his  troops  gained  victories,  which,  by 
the  numbers  who  fell  on  one  side,  while 
there  was  little  loss  pr  none  on  ^he 


other,  seem  rather  to  have  been  mas- 
sacres than  battles.  There  was,  how- 
ever, too  much  provocation  for  this  | 
for  the  insurgents,  in  repeated  instimn* 
ces,  when  they  got  possession  of  a 
town,  had  filled  the  prisons  with  Eu- 
ropeans, and  then  butchered  them. 
In  fomenting  and  encouraging  the 
rebellion,  and  in  the  guilt  of  these 
murders,  some  Anglo-Americans  are 
said  to  have  been  deeply  imphcated. 
All  the  first  leaders  were  taken  and 
executed,  many  of  them  expressing 
their  repentance  fox  their  fatal  error  ; 
for  never  did  men,  in  attempting  to  do 
good,  give  occasion  to  such  immediate 
and  tremendous  evil.  Of  these  events 
we  have  only  the  Spanish  accounts; 
they  show  the  extent  of  the  misery 
and  the  devastation,  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  them,  that  though  the  ter- 
mination may  be  far  distant,  the  go- 
vernment will  maintain  its  superiority, 
and  finally  crush  the  insurgents.  On 
their  part  no  documents  h^ve  reached 
this  country.  Of  Buenos  Ayres  more 
is  known,  and  more  must  be  said. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  which  the  intrigues  of  Buo- 
naparte might  have  been  thought  so 
likely  to  succeed  as  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  people  had  learnt  their  own 
strength  ;  they  were  under  a  viceroy, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  by  the  cap/f> 
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ture  of  one  British  force,  and  the  ig- 
nominious defeat  of  another ;  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our 
miserable  expeditions  to  the  Plata 
would  have  renewed  that  hatred  of  the 
English  name  which  the  piratical  en- 
terprises of  Drake  and  Cavendish  ex- 
cited, and  which,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, had  been  exasperated  by  the  atro- 
cities of  the  buccaneers.  Whitelocke, 
indeed,  had  done  whatever  brutahty 
and  inekpacity  could  do,  to  render  the 
English  at  once  odious  and  contempti- 
ble. The  Spaniards  execrated  him  for 
the  excesses  which  he  allowed  his  men 
toeommit,  as  much  as  they  de^sed him 
for  his  own  personal  babavioul' ;  but 
they  did  justice  to  the  fortitude  which 
men  and  officers  displayed,  when  they 
were  exposed  so  hopelessly  to  destnic- 
tiOA ;  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Sattmel 
Achmutyhad  been  such,  that  in  Monte 
Video,  where  the  Engli^  entered 
l^irough  the  breach,  the  inhabitants  flta w 
thdr  departure  with  tears,  andremeih- 
bered  inetti  with  affection  and  regret. 

Upon  the  first  tidings  of  the  impri- 
ftonmeftt  and  compulsory  resignattdn 
of  Ferdinand,  and  the  great  nationd 
insurrection  which  followed,  a  procla-* 
fliation  was  issued,  which  seemed  to 
htipiy  a  disposition  to  follow  whatever 
farty  might  prove  victorious.  It  was 
ptibUshed  in  the  name  of  the  viceroy, 
and  with  his  sanction  ;  but  Liniers  was 
a  man  so  .habitually  and  culpably  care- 
less, that,  even  on  this  most  important 
emergency,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  himself,  but  suffered 
the  council  to  draw  out  the  proclama- 
tioi^  lor  him>  and  signed  it  as  his  own. 
The  writer,  no  doubt,  endeavoured  to 
^apt  it  to  what  he  supposed  might  be 
Ae  viceroy's  inclination,  and  its  tempo- 
rising language  wasafterwards  brought 
as  a  Aarge  against  him,  though  his  con- 
sCitutionu  £icility  was  all  for  which  he 
deserved  to  be  reproached. 

D.  Santiago  Liniers  was  the  younger 
«on  of  a  noble  family  in  Poitou ;  at 


twelve  years  of  age  he  was  received  in- 
to the  order  of  Malta,  and  became  page 
to  the  grand  master ;  at  fifteen  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  Royal  Pied^ 
mont  regiment  of  cavalry;  and  in 
1775,  entered  the  Spanish  navy,  ia 
which  serrice  he  was  present  at  the  re- 
duction of  Minorca,  and  the  siege  oi 
Gibraltar.  In  1788,  he  went  out  to 
the  Plata  as  second  in  command  of  the 
squadron  on  that  station  ;  and  from 
that  time  became  settled  m  Boenos 
Ayres.  When  that  city  was  surpri- 
sed by  General  Beresford,  Linier^ 
who  had  prevented  the  invaders  from 
landing  at  Ensenada^  but  c<Aiki  riot 
infuseany  spirit  into  th^  g^^ttmotf  satr^ 
from  a  neighbouring  height,  the  abaH^ 
donment  of  th^  toWn,  and  retired  to 
his  country  house,  {torn  wltence  he 
soon  afterwards  sent  t  messenger  to 
Gener^  BereslcA'd,  saying,  that  not 
having  been  attacked  in  tne  post  ceoi- 
mitted  to  his  c^fe^  he  was  not  included 
in  the  capitulation,  but 'fhut  with  his 
permission  he  would  6Ster  the  tdwai 
for  the  sake  df  seeinf  hii^cMldrefa  and 
settling  his  affairs<-^This  jienu^sioB 
was  IrberaBy  granted  him  J  i^l&etherit 
was  consistent  with  itrict  military  he* 
nour  to  have  asked  it  for  the  purpese 
of  obtaining  infDmHi%io0  of  tke  ene* 
my's  strength,  and  the  probabilities  of 
expelling  them^  ititcf  wellr  be  doubted. 
Such,  however,  was  the  inteiltion  wkh 
which  Liniers  efnt^rcd  Bnenos  Ayres^ 
and  his  object  was  effectually  ful&led* 
Having  recovered  the  city,  he  exerted 
himself  with  the  utmost  activity  to 
prepare  against  a  second  attack  ;  the 
pewter  vessels  and  the  gutters  of  the 
houses  were  melted  down  for  balls ; 
powder  was  brought  from  Xiimi 
and  Chile  over  the  Andes,  in  bottles 
which  formerly  carried  liqueurs  and 
other  articles  of  luxury  ;  grenades  and 
firc*pots  were  ranged  along  th^  iaC 
roora  of  the  houses,  in  tl^  pbce  of 
flower-pots  and  oran&re- trees ;  and  a 
spirit  was  excited  in  the  wfaofe  pe<^ 
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wbif^  S9gUm4  ^%fm&¥;t&  to  b^ 
^^yy  lo«|  ^  bumiliatioB*  but  to 
WJbicli  »»  Sugti^boHMi  will  always  ren* 
^r  ju*ri<J?.  for  tJx^ip  great  ani  sig- 
TOaH  ^fy\&^  hman  w»^  i^pointed  vice- 
roy ftd  iwt^rim  %  he  told  the  Spanish 
cpiirlf  with  perfect  mcerity»  that  he 
ww^  Qot  fit  for  the  oficet  and  advised 
tbam  tP  appoint  a  mm  of  greater  ener-  * 
gy  sMid  iQtegrityt  and  to  send  out  two 
rfgimeEtts  of  the  Une  with  him.  This 
Kppreseptation  was  upbeeded»  and  Li^ 
ni^rsy  a^inst  hu  incIlPQtiony  found 
llimtelf  at  the  head  of  ^ajrs  when  the 
i^s^lqtion  q^Iled  upon  him  to  act  a 
Qiorff  4i|B4:ult  pari  than  he  had  sustain* 
«d  in  Whkdodie's  trag^y. 

As  a  soldier,  Liniershad  shown  that 
he  fCQuld  be  actiye  as  well  as  brave ; 
^t  it  was  only  the  sense,  or  rather 
tbc  habit*  of  miUury  duty  which  could 
^fjsm  Ww  to  activity*  Nothing  eUe 
vf%»  powerful  enough  to  overconae  the 
tailinf  ss  of  h«9  disposition.  This  (tis« 
Msitkn  waa  Hi^  only  guide ;  it  made 
£im  braye»  open,  apd  generous;  ready 
t»  grai^  to  m  friends  wbfitever  they 
9«ked9  8^  ao  forgiviftg  an  enemy,  that 
1^  seemed  aa  if  ht.were  istcapable  of 
irdut^rosenftinent*  Bi^  being  by  birth 
a  .Freocbmai^  and  U/ringihaland  where 
an  absolving  aMtreKgion  had  completed 
^t  m^gm^^im  «f  i»PraU  iwhich  cdo- 
nkl  eir<»imatan««a  andja-nretched  sysi- 
tem^el  4iisg«vBnHaen|  ^qiwUy  co«ftrt*i 
fented  to  ^voAmu  he  haiUttie  priniei» 
pk;  lr>  dimt'  bis  conduct.  After  the 
dfls^  #f  bis  wtfe  ht  farmed  a  co«nee- 
tioa  with  a  Feepwh  won^n,  ^oaehus* 
hmA  complaitaotly  wtthdtsew  upoa  a 
diitaBtafftoifttBieot;  her  extravafaot 
eipenees  sequired  funds  which  it  waa 
tol  m  bis  power  to^  supply ;  but  her 
kftiifiiice  was  all  powerful  with  Lii* 
Bieca;  and  tberdbre  under  his  admi* 
nistratiaii  every  thiag  was  venaL  He 
himself  was  as  free  from  rapacity  aa 
fram  ambition :  he  had  indeed  accuoHi* 
kttd  aodung ;  and  it  was  believed,  that 
sumaeof  hii  deathf  his  chfldxen  would 


b^ye  found  tbem^elvea  without  a  pro* 
visipa.  Eiccept  in  this  adulterous  con* 
nection,  whkh  was  open  and  avowed, 
public  opinion  regarding  such  things 
with  as  much  indifference  as  he  him^ 
self,  Liniers  was  probably  without  $ 
vice ;  a  good  easy  man,  who,  under  fa** 
vourable  circumstances,  would  have 
made  himself  happy  and  all  around 
him,  merely  by  following  the  instinct 
of  a  happy  nature* 

If  Spain  had  submitted  patiently  to 
the  intruder,  or  beea  finally  ovcft 
powered  in  the  struggle,  and  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  looked  to 
their  viceroy  to  direct  them,  it  oannot 
be  supposed  that  Liniers  would  haye 
felt  much  repugnancein  acknowledging 
the  intrusive  cfynasty.  On  this  points 
however,  his  character  must  remain 
unimpeachable.  When  Bucmaparte'a 
ageot  arrived,  he  gave  him  audiences 
^nd  opened  his  papers  before  the  coubi* 
cil,  left  them  to  frame  a  declaratioii^ 
9oA  proclaimed  Ferdinand  as  soon  as  it 
waa  made  public.  The  history  of  ttue 
ajB^ntiarenaarkable;  amid  the  mournt 
ful  detail  of  errors,  and  crimes^  and 
sufferings,  it  is  so  grateful  to  meet  with 
any  thine  upon  which  the  miad  ca^ 
pausewi^  pleasure,  that  we  Hiay  well  be 
pa^rdonedfor  digressing  to  relate  it.  He 
was  a  French  baron,  formerly  a  deputv 
from  B^gundy  to  the  States-Geoeraf^ 
wfad  had  easigrated,  and  served  under 
die  Prince  of  Conde  in  the  be^nning  of 
tbe  revohitiooary  war,  and  merwarde 
lemonred  to  America,  from  whence  hci 
bad  made  two  trading  voyages  to  the 
PlaU.  Circun^stimces  haw^ig  enabled 
hirn^to  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
settled  with  his  family  upon  his  estate 
art.  ^e  foiot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
French  government,,  expert  as  usual  m 
findiflig  the  fit  peraon  fi>r  every  em* 
pk>]raMnt«  and,  in  the  spirit  of  its  new 
and  insolent  tyranny,  perfectly  regard* 
less*  of  the  interests  or  iodioatlons  of 
the  individual,  found  htm  here,  sent  a 
d^achment  of  geadarmea  to  brtag^  him 
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to  Bayonne,  and  made  him  set  sail  in 
four  and  twenty  hours,  without  allow- 
ing him  time  to  arrange  his  own  con- 
cems,  or  even  to  provide  himself  with 
other  clothing  for  the  voyage  than 
what  he  could  hastily  procure  in  the 
port  from  which  he  sailed.  The  go- 
vernment expected  great  advantage 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  place, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Liniers  ;  that 
intimacy,  and  the  natural  humanity  of 
the  viceroy,  saved  him  from  the  out- 
rages which  an  exasperated  people 
•were  sufficiently  inclined  to  commit ; 
he  was,  however,  arrested  and  sent  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  put  on  bo^rd  one 
of  the  hulks  in  the  harbour,  with  other 

Jmsoners.  His  wife,  as  soon  as  she 
eamt  what  had  become  of  him,  went 
herself  to  London,  to  solicit  the  inter- 
cession of  the  British  government  for 
his  deliverance.  It  scarcely  need  be 
said  that  her  petition  was  granted ; 
but  just  when  she  had  thus  happily 
eflFected  her  object,  a  letter  arrived 
with  intelligence  that  the  hulk  in  which 
he  was  confined,  had  been  seized  by 
the  prisoners,  and  carried  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  and  that  he  had  al- 
ready recovered  his  freedom. 

It  is  proof  enough  that  Liniers  waft 
not  guidfed  by  any  passion  or  policy 
^s  a  Frenchman,  that  he  immediately 
admitted  the  English  into  Buenoa 
Ayres,  hoj>ing  and  expecting  instruc- 
tions would  soon  reach  him  to  open  a 
free  trade.  -  Thfe  he  would  willingly 
have  done,  if  h'e  had  felt  himself  au- 
thorized J  the  neccssitieslof  the  country 
and  of  the  treasury  equally  reqilired  it. 
Large  as  the  stcnres  of  Britisli  goods 
were  which  had  been  landed  at  Monte 
Video  during  pur  possession  of  that 
place,  they  had  by  this  time  disap- 
peared ;  the  demand  for  European  ar- 
ticles was  very  great ;  Spain  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  supply  it ; 
and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  vice-> 
royalty  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
tiude  with  the  mother*countryy  their 


own  produce  was  accumulating  upon 
their  hands.  This  distress  dinctl* 
afiPected  the  government,  whose  chief 
revenues  arose  from  the  customs,  but, 
^y  a  strange  eflPect  of  impolicy,  it  hap- 
pened that  every  merchant  at  Buenos 
Ayres  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  trade.  Of  late 
years  the  adventurous  \  spirit  of  the 
Americans  had  led  them  to  form  con- 
traband establishments  here,  and  ad* 
venturers  of  our  own  country  eageriy 
embarked  in  the  same  hazaidous  lot* 
tery.  Smuggling  was  brought  to  si 
regular  systenri.  In  order  to  protect 
the  property,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  transfer  into  Spanish  bands; 
and  the  merchant  who  was  thus  trust- 
ed easily  found  means 'of  evading  the 
duties  in  a  port  where  every  officer  in 
every  department  had  his  price.  The 
general  calculation  was,  that  he  cleared 
at  least  25  per  cent,  upon  every  con- 
sign^nent  before  it  came  out  of  his 
hands ;  but  there  were  instances  in 
which,  not  satisfied  even  with  this  enor- 
naous  profit,  they  appropriated  the 
whole  proceeds,  to  themsdhres,  and  set 
the  stranger  at  defiance ;  be  of  course 
having  no-law  lo  appeal  to  against  a 
fraud  which  he  had  suffered  in  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  law. 

Hazardous,  or  rather  ruinous^  as  this 
system  was,  it^waa  carried  toiaproiii. 
gious  extent,  by  the  blind  avi(myof 
our  merchant  adventufers.  lo  tk^ 
course  of  twelvemonths  after  theSpa- 
nish  revolution  *had  opened  the  way  to 
Buenos  Ayres,' the  imports  into  the 
Plata  amounted  to  no  less  than  two 
millions  sterlii^g,  sit  least  nkte-tentb* 
of  which  wa^  'Smuggled-  in,  aad  st 
equal  bulk  of  return  produce  smuggkd 
out.  Had  these  goods  been  regolaily 
entered,  the  duties  which  thegovera*; 
ment  would  have  received  womd  not- 
have  fallen  short  of  half  a  millioQ*  As 
the  returns  fell  greatly  short  of  the 
imports,  about  1,560,000  dollars  were 
smuggled  out^  had  their  exporttti(» 
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been  peraiitted»  fi  duty  of  two  per  cent* 
would  cheerfully  have  been  paid  upon 
them,  for  it  cost  rather  more  than  this 
to  get  them  on  board. 

&reat  as  the  sum  was  of  which  the 
goveroment  was  thus  defrauded,  or  ra^ 
ther  of  which  it  deprired  itself  by  the 
old  miserable  laiys  of  exclusion,  this  ex- 
tensive system  of  contraband  trade  did 
not  bring  with  it,  as  in  other  places, 
a  correspondent  reduction  of  price  to 
the  consumer.  The  advantage  was 
wholly  confined  to  the  merchants,  who, 
while  they  intercepted  all  the  advanta- 
ges which  government  should  have  de- 
rived from  the  monopoly,  made  full 
use  of  h  for  themselves.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  the  first  seditious  move* 
inents  at  Buenos  Ayrea.  It  was  well 
known  that  Liniers  wished  to  open 
the  port ;  the  cabildo,  afraid  of  this, 
which  would  have  cut  off  at  once  all 
their  illegal  profits,  formed  a  plan 
which  would  virtually  have  deposed 
him,  that  they  might  get  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  regulate  the 
trade  according  to  their  own  interests. 
But  the  people  were  against  them ;  the 
soldiers  were  attached  to  Liniers,  and 
their  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
teisure  and  imprisonment  of  some  of 
their  adherents. 

The  members  of  the  cabildo  go 
out  of  office  with  the  year,  when  they 
elect  their  successors.  They  were  at 
this  time  all  Spaniards  except  one,  and 
they  were  determined  at  the  time  of 
election  to  preserve  the  same  prepon- 
derance, and  to  make  another  and  ihore 
vigorous  effort  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Creoles,  relying  in  some  degree 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  viceroy, 
and  more  upon  their  own  numbers, 
were  determined  to  have  a  majority  of 
their  body  in  the  new  cabildo,  which 
they  could  only  effect  by  intimidating 
the  old  members,  or  by  inducing  Li- 
niers to  cancel  their  election,  and  ap- 
point them  himself*    By  a  military  re** 


gulation  well  Itdapted  to  keep  up  the 
mischievous  distinction  of  casts,  the 
Creoles  and  Spaniards  were  embodied 
in  distinct  corps,  and  the  latter  divided 
aceordine  to  their  different  provinces. 
The  cabudo  thought  they  could  rely 
upon  the  Catalans,  the  Biscayans,  and 
the  Gallegos  or  Galicians;  and  the 
known  intention  of  the  Creole  party^ 
gave  them  some  pretext  for  calling 
out  these  corps  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  election,  ibut  they  had  calculated 
their  strength  ill,  and  they  began  their 
measures  by  an  ill-judged  attack  upon 
the  viceroy. 

According  to  the  colonial  laws  of 
Spain,  no  viceroy  can  give  a  child  in 
marriage  in  thecountky  where  he  holds 
his  appointment,  without  the  king's 
permission.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
jealous  precautions  of  a  suspicious' 
court.  Liniers,  with  a  strange  disre* 
gard  to  that  sense  of  honour  which* 
he  might  have  been  supposed  to  have' 
derived  from  his  birth,  rank,  and  pro- ' 
Tession,  had  just  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  one  of  the  brothers  of  hi» 
mistress,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  had  risen  solely  by  hit 
sister's  disgrace.  He  did  this  notwith«^ 
standing  the  remonstrances  of  his  bro* 
ther,  the  Count  de  Liniers,  and  of  ali- 
bis late  wife's  family.  The  cwemony^ 
of  complying  with  the  law  be  had  dis-* 
pensed  with,  thinking  it  unnecessatyi 
m  the  present  circumstances  of  Spaiaf* 
and  perhaps  having  little  faith  in  the" 
stability  of  the  central,  junta.  The 
cabildo,  however,  took  advantage  of 
this  omission,  and  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  year  sent  to  the  Audienda,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  whom  they 
were  to  apply  to  to  confirm  their  sue-  • 
cessors,  as  General  Liniers  had  vaca- ' 
ted  his  office  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter. 

The  next  day  the  cabiidr^  having 
drawn  out  the  three  corps  in  their  fa« 
vour„  harangued  the  populace ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  cry  was  set  up  of 
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LoBg  Iht  Ferdinand  VII.»  and  the  ca* 
bildo,'  and  dovm  with  the  Frenchman  I 
The  great  hell  was  rung*  «id  after 
two  or  three  honra  of  alarm  and  tu* 
niult«  these  corps  began  to  fire  on  tudi 
of  the  opposite  party  a«  fthewed  them- 
selves at  the  entrance  of  the  gpneat 
square.  Ltniers»  with  his  characteris- 
tic carelessness,  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions against  this  danger,  tliough  the 
measures  of  the  preceding  ere  had  gt^ 
^n  him  ample  warning.  Careless  of 
power,  as  one  who  neither  coveted  its 
honours  nor  its  emoluments,  while  he 
disliked  its  cares,  and  perhaps,  from 
his  natural  humanity,  desirous  to  pre- 
vent farther  bloodshed,  (for  abo^t  50 
persons  had  already  been  wounded  by 
the  random  shots  of  the  Biscayans,) 
be  instantly  coafiraed  the  election  of 
the  new  members,  aod,  meeting  die 
cabildo  in  the  forty  acceded  to  every 
thing  which  they  chose  to  demand. 
Their  demand  was,  that  a  junta  should 
be  formed  after  the  example  of  the 
different  provinces  m  Old  Spain ;  they 
told  him  that  this  was  the  wish  of  the 
people,  and  they  6ffered  him  the  pre- 
sidency with  the  salary  which  he  re*- 
ceived  as  viceroy  ad  interim.  He  had 
assented  to  this,  when  D.  Comeiio 
Saavedra,  the  colonel  of  the  Patricios, 
or  Creole  regiment,  entered  the  room 
at  the  head  of  a  file  of  soldiers  arith 
fixed  baymiets,  and,  striking  the  table 
with  his  sword,  declared  he  would  kill 
any  man  who  dared  talk  of  a  junta. 
The  cabtldo,  he  assured  Liniers,  had. 
garossly  deceived  him,  the  wishes  of 
the  people  were  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  these  men  had  represented ;  he 
had  only  to  go  into  the  square  and  sa- 
tisfy them,  by  assurmg  them  that  he 
would  still  continue  to  be  their  go*- 
vemor.  By  this  time  the  square  was 
completely  in  possession  of  the  Patri- 
ciofl^  Liniers  was  greeted  with  unin- 
ternmtcd  *«  Vivas,"  the  troops  in  the 
cabilao's  interest  dispersed  or  fled,  the 
old  member^  were  arrested,  and  two 
10 


days  afterwards  the  thi«e  aoat  ^ctsfe 
of  their  body^  wkh  a  neb  rim^Letper, 
who  vasoneoftlMrmxMesDeakmspia* 
tizans,  and  thecosMliandaiit  of  the 
Gallegos,  wetn  ambarked  aad  deport* 
ed.  It  was  said,  and  believed,  that  if 
this  party  had  bent  sui^ceasfiil,  one  cl 
thdr  first  nMasaret  woidd  faavie  been 
instantly  to  order  away  ali  foreigners, 
which  would  of  course  have  given  theas 
possession  of  all  the  forsirn  property 
that  could  -not  be  removfid  at  naoie^. 
ate  notice.  They  would  also  hare  r^ 
moved  all  the  officers  of  the  asstonn  $ 
yet  patriotisa^  or  a  sense  ef  morai  ob- 
ligation,  would  have  had  tittle 
in  their  conckMt,  finr  theee  verjr  i 
had  notoriously  enricked  themachei 
by  contraband  trade.  A  slave*  of 
one  of  the  deported  membcra  gave  ia* 
formation  that  a  lai^  sum  of  money 
was  concealed  tn  his  master's  house  | 
Liaiers  sentfbrthis  person'aaDn^tn-law, 
and  required  a  forced  foan  of  lOOglM 
dollars  ;  the  man  proteftcd  thmt  thorn 
was  no  money  in  the  bcnsie;  araityof 
pioneers  weve  ordered  to  seasH^  for  it, 
and  theydiscovered  goldaiydai)v«r  apc^ 
de  to  the  amount  of  390/109  dcdbua, 
which  were  taken  by  govemment  on- 
der  the  name  of  a  loan,  and  inucd  aut 
in  payment  of  the  troops. 

But  tbe  financial  eaobarraasmeittt  of 
the  government  were  novr  daily  im* 
creasmg.  Towards  the  middle  of 
1809,  the  remittances  horn.  Fern  cea- 
sed, for  a  spirit  of  insurrection  had 
shewn  itself  m  the  upper  provinces  of 
that  viceroyahy,  and  tbe  8ur|dBa  re- 
venue had  been  absorbed  in  the  expoi* 
ces  occasioned  by  sappressii^  it.  The 
customs  produced  nothing  ;  the  tixiops 
were  consequently  in  arrears,  asd  it 
was  now  sevoal  quartcvi  since  the  d^- 
ficers  in  the  varmus  civil  departmentl 
had  receked  their  salaries.  The  statt 
of  trade  was  little  less  iojuriovs  to  tht 
people  than  to  the  treasury  $  hidM 
were  the  dnef  article  of  return,  and 
these  were  too  bulky  and  of  to^  Ikih 
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^ue  to  be  smuggledy  if  any  thing  else 
could  be  obtained ;  the  great  land- 
holdersy  therefore,  were  desirous  that 
a  fair  trade  should  be  established  for 
their  own  sake*  Liniers  was  alarmed 
at  the  growing  discontent,  and  began 
seriously  to  think  of  opening  the  port, 
a  measure  which,  however  it  might  be 
received  by  the  central  junta,  was  es- 
sential to  the  security  and  even  exist- 
ence of  the  govemment  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  His  mistress  also  advised  him 
to  this  ;  for  less  of  the  profits  of  the 
contraband  imports  had  reached  her 
of  late  than  she  believed  to  be  her 
share,  and  her  fears  also  now  began  to 
prevail  over  her  prodigality*  The 
measure  was  determined  on,  and  ia 
another  week  the  edict  would  have  ap- 
peared upon  fair  terms,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  when  intelligence 
arrived,  that  D.  Balthazar  Hidalgo  de 
Cisneros  was  appointed  to  supersede 
General  Liniers  as  viceroy,  and  that 
lie  had  landed  at  Monte  Video. 

Some  time  before,  Liniers  had  re« 
ceived  dispatches  from  Spain,  inform* 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobiHty,  and  that  a  pension  of 
5000  dollars  for  himself,  and  1000  for 
each  of  his  children,  had  been  granted 
by  the  central  junta,  for  his  good  ser- 
vices while  he  had  been  viceroy  ol 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  at  breatfast 
at  his  country  house  with  a  few  friends 
when  these  dispatches  arrived.  The 
import  of  the  concluding  language  did 
not  immediately  strike  him  ;  he  seem- 
ed highly  gratified  by  the  rank  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  but  it 
was  evident  to  all  present  that  he  was 
far  moi-e  delighted  with  the  provision 
made  for  his  children.  After  break- 
fast, upon  re-perusing  the  dispatch,  he 
inferred  that  his  successor  had  been 
appointed.  One  who  was  present, 
and  who  knew  him  well,  watched  him 
narrowly  at  that  moment,  and  could 
not  perceive  that  the  discovery  made 
the  slightest  impression  upon  him,  ex- 

VpJ»,  IV.  PART  !• 


cept,  indeed,  that  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  being 
relieved  from  ..the  burthen  of  public 
business,  and  at  liberty  to  employ  him- 
self according  to  his  own  inclinations  ; 
and  in  this  declaration  there  was  every 
appearance  of  sincerity.  He  had  so- 
licited from  the  government  the  grant 
of  an  island  in  the  Parana,  where  he 
meant  to  retire,  with  his  family  around 
him,  and  to  amuse  himself  with  his 
dog  and  his  gun,  and  the  improvement 
of  a  new  estate. 

D.  Xavier  Elio  was  at  this  time  go- 
vernor of  Monte  Video.  He  had  been 
sent  out  from  Spain  during  the  hosti- 
lities upon  the  Plata,  as  commander  of 
the  interior  on  the  north  bank ;  and 
being  in  Buenos  Ayres  when  White-. 
locke  was  defeated,  was  believed  by 
the  Monte  Videans  tq  have  contribu- 
ted essentially  to  the  success  of  that 
memorable  day.  The  governor  of 
Monte  Video  having  been  sent  prison- 
er to  England,  Elio  was  appointed  by 
the  viceroy  to  succeed  him  on  the  re* 
storation  of  that  place,  and  the  ap«% 
pointment  was  confirmed  by  Ferdi- 
nand before  he  set  out  for  Bayonne* 
His  conduct  from  the  beginning  had 
been  bold  and  decided.  As  soon  as 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  abdic^ioa 
of  Charles  IV.  he  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  for  proclaiming  the  new 
king.  On  the  eve  of  this  ceremony, 
the  Frenchman  whom  Buonaparte  had 
torn  from  his  family  to  send  him  to  the 
Plata,  arrived  on  his  way  to  Buenoa 
Ayres,andhavingobtained  an  audience, 
advised  the  governor  to  postpone  the 
proclamation  till  he  should  receive  fur- 
ther advices  from  Spain  j  for  before  he 
left  Europe,  Ferdinand  also  had  abdi- 
cated the  throne*,  and  Joseph  Buona- 
parte had  been  made  king  of  Spain,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  the  Spaniards, 
Elio  replied,  so  far  should  he  be  from 
deferring  the  ceremony  on  that,  ac- 
count, that  he  only  regretted  things 
were  not  in  forwaraness  sufficient  for 
2c 
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him  to  accelerate  it,  and  proclaim  Fer- 
dinaDd  that  very  hour  ;  for  he  was  de- 
termined never  to  acknowledge  any 
other  king. 

Ferdinand  accordingly  was  pro- 
claimed. The  emissary  proceeded  on 
his  destination,  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  proclamation  was  issued  in  the 
■viceroy's  name,  which  recommended 
the  people  to  wait  the  event,  as  one  in 
which  their  only  concern  shotild  be 
to  preserve  their  own  tranquillity. 
When  this  paper  arrived  at  Monte  Vi- 
deo, £lio,  consistently  with  his  prompt 
and  unpremeditated  conduct  at  the  be- 
ginning, refused  to  circulate  it,  and  re- 
turned it  to  Liniers  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  did  not  disguise  his  suspicions 
that  that  viceroy  was  falling  off  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Spain,  and  declared  that  he  should 
consider  himself  at  war  with  all  those 
who  swerved  from  their  duty  to  Fer- 
dinand VII.  In  consequence  of  this 
reply,  Liniers  summoned  him  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Elio  in  the  same  spirit  re- 
fused to  go.  D.  Michelina,  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  was  then  appointed  to  su- 
persede him^  This  officer  landed  at 
Monte  Video  at  eight  one  evening,  and 
going  immediately  to  the  commanders 
of  the  different  corps  in  garrison  there, 
Inquired  them  to  act  under  his  orders ; 
he  then  entered  the  fort,  and  informed 
the  governor  that  he  was  come  to  take 
possession  of  his  government ;  a  few 
words  passed,  in  which  Elio  made 
known  his  determination  not  to  yield 
it,  and  Michelina  then  drew  forth  a 
pistol,  and  required  him  in  the  king's 
name  to  surrender  himself  prisoner. 
This  rashness  might  easily  have  cost 
him  his  life  ;  the  pistol  was  turned 
aside  by  him  at  whom  it  was  aimed, 
and  he  was  presently  thrown  and  dis- 
armed, after  which  he  was  suffered  to 
take  his  own  course ;  so  little  did  Elio 
apprehend  any  effect  which  could  be 
produced  by  him,  and  so  entirely  did 
be  rely  upon  the  approbation  and  at- 


tachment of  the  people.  Micbdiiia 
summoned  thecabildo ;  they  met  accord- 
ingly, and  he  produced  his  comnnt- 
tion,  and  required  themtoacknowle^e 
him  as  governor.  They  did  not  re- 
fuse, but  they  hinted  to  him  that  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  necessary, 
who  were  at  this  time  coUected,  aod 
clamouring  in  the  square  virkhoiit. 
Michelina  now  began  to  be  aiffirmed 
for  his  own  safety,  and  thought  him- 
self happy  to  embark  at  three  -in  the 
morning  in  an  open  boat,  durinr  a  vio- 
lent storm,  to  cross  a  corner  of  m  hay, 
and  return  by  land  as  he  came  ;  for  if 
he  had  attempted  to  retreat  by  the 

fate,  he  expected  that  he  should  Int 
is  life. 
Liniers  was  of  too  easy  a  natrare  t» 
attempt  to  enforce  hisauthority  at  Mos- 
te  Viaeoy  and  Elio  was  so  popular  the«e^ 
that  if  the  attempt  had  been  niadi^ 
it  would .  probably  not  have  sncoeei- 
ed.  Each  party  sent  his  own  stateaiedt 
to  Spain,  and  the  central  junta,  cono- 
dering  probably  the  temporizing  pnu 
clamation  as  the  work  ox  Liniers,  aad 
distrusting  him  because  of  the  faidiltti 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  deta^ 
mined  upon  his  removal.  This  dil^ 
trust,  however  injurious  to  the  in£ii- 
dual,  it  would  have  been  criminid  m 
them  not  to  have  felt ;  but  it  was  OE- 
pressed  no  otherwise  than  by  the  in- 
dispensable act  of  superseding  him; 
while  the  title  and  the  pensions  which 
were  awarded  to  him  and  his  children 
bore  testimony  to  his  former  serviceiH 
and  amply  satisfied  him.  The  oofy 
mortification  which  he  received  was 
from  the  promotion  of  Elio.  to  the  ol^ 
fice  of  inspector-general  of  the  tnx^ 
evidently  implying  an  approbation^ 
his  conduct  in  their  dispute.  He  wm 
not,  however,  a  man  who  would  fed 
this  deeply,  and  doubtless  must  kaie 
acknowledged  in.  his  own  heart,  tfait 
by  whatever  motives  they  might  each 
have  been  actuated,  there  had  been-oa 
the  part  of  Elio  a  frank  and  retotitte 
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determination  to  abide  by  Ferdinand 
at  the  first,  to  which  his  resistance  of 
the  orders  from  Buenos  Ayres  might 
fairly  be  ascribed,  and  which  entitled 
hi?n  to  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

The  new  viceroy  Cisneros  came  out 
undervery  different  circumstances  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.  They  had 
gone  to  take  possession  of  rank,  power, 
and  emolument,  and  to  enjoy  them  in 
peace  ;  he  had  nothing  but  difficulties 
before  him.  Had  he  brought  with  him 
instructions  to  open  the  port,  some  im- 
mediate good  at  least  would  have  been 
produced  ;  for  the  better  part  of  the 
Creoles  would  have  accepted  this  boon 
as  an  earnest,  that  when  the  afiPairs  of 
the  mother- country  should  be  settled, 
they  might  expect  to  experience  their 
full  share  in  the  general  and  thorough  - 
reformation  of  grievances  and  abuses. 
But  the  centred  junta  was  withheld 
from  this  most  necessary  measure  by 
the  influence  which  the  men  of  the  old 
system  possessed  in  that  body,  and  by 
the  too  scrupulous  respect  to  forms  of 
its  better  members,  who,  unwilling  to 
exert  any  authority  except  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  rendered 
indispensable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  wished  to  leave  all  other  things 
for  the  cortes.  Cisneros  therefore 
brought  with  him  neither  means  of 
conciliating  the  disaffected  spirit  which 
was  known  to  exist  in  the  viceroyalty, 
nor  power  to  curb  it. 

Feeling  the  hopelessness  of  his  si- 
tuation, he  is  said  to  have  betrayed  evi- 
dent marks  of  anxiety  and  disconfi- 
dence  when  he  landed  on  the  pier  at 
Monte  Video.  Here,  however,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  Elio  of  course  sincerely  wel- 
comed one  who  brought  out  approba- 
tion and  preferment  for  himself.  A 
deputation  of  the  English  in  that  port 
waited  upon  him  to  enquire  upon  what 
footing  their  commercial  affairs  would 
be  placed ;  they  were  informed,  that  as 


no  alteration  had  been  made  in  the 
laws  of  the  Indies,  he  must  necessarily 
observe  them.  This  answer  was  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  Buenos  Ay- 
res,  and  though  the  error  was  in  the 
government,  not  in  Cisneros,  for  he 
could  return  no  other,  it  excited  a 
strong  prepossession  against  him.  The 
feeling  was  aggravated  by  an  ord  r  ad^ 
dressed  to  a  number  of  naval  officers, 
who,  during  the  dispute  between  Li- 
niers  and  Elio,  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  obey  the  viceroy,  and  there- 
fore removed  to  Buenos  Ayres :  They 
were  now  commanded  to  return,  and 
the  order  was  couched  in  terms  of  un- 
necessary and  imprudent  harshness. 
Liniers  at  the  same  time  was  required 
to  pass  the  river,  and  meet  his  success- 
or at  Colonia. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  now  in  a  state 
of  general  alarm  and  agitation  ;  the 
commercial  part  of  its  inhabitants 
looked  for  the  port  to  be  shut,  and  the 
military  expected  to  be  disbanded, 
well  knowing  how  jealous  the  Spani- 
ards had  ever  been  of  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  Creoles.  The  commanders  of 
the  several  corps  held  frequent  meet- 
ings J  Saavedra  was  the  leading  man 
among  them,  and  they  urged  Liniers 
not  to  obey  the  summons,  but  to  re- 
main at  their  head,  and  retain  his  power 
by  their  support.  It  is  said  that  he 
hesitated  what  part  to  take  ;  his  bet- 
ter -mind  prevailed  ;  hitherto  he  had 
been  faithful  to  that  government  from 
which  he  had  received  his  trust,  and 
happily  for  his  mertory,  if  not  for  his 
earthly  fortunes,  he  still  continued 
faithful.  His  popularity  was  sensibly 
on  the  decline,  yet  still  the  reverence 
which  attaches  itself  to  legitimate  au- 
thority, and  the  remembrance  of  his 
brilliant  services,  gave  such  importance 
to  hia  decision  at  this  time,  that  Saa- 
vedra and  his  party  did  not  venture  to 
act  without  him.  He  crossed  to  Co- 
lonia in  obedience  to  the  summons,  and 
Cisneros  purposely  leaving  him  there, 
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passed  the  rivert  and  made  his  public 
€ntry  into  Buenos  Ayres,  There  was 
a  manifest  uneasines^inhis  deportmentf 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  re- 
ceived, without  any  marks  of  public 
favour,  did  not  tend  to  lessen  it,  or  to 
brighten  the  prospect  before  him.  The 
popular  temper  was  still  more  strongly 
displayed  some  days  afterwards  when 
Liniers  returned.  His  coming  was  de- 
signed to  be  secret,  but  it  transpired ; 
the  crowd  met  him  at  his  landing,  and 
conducted  him  as  in  triumph  to  his 
house,  and  some  of  the  military  com- 
manders hastily  drew  out  their  corps 
to  do  him  honour. 

D.  Vicente  Nietohad  come  out  with 
the  viceroy,  to  succeed  Elio  in  the 
command  of  Monte  Video,  when  he 
should  take  possession  of  his  office  of 
inspector-general.  Elio  was  disliked 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  viceroy 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  feel  his 
•way  and  strengthen  himself  before  he 
announced  the  intention  of  investing 
him  with  his  new  situation.  The  Ca- 
talan, Galician,  and  Biscay  an  corps 
had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  for 
their  conduct  on  the  first  of  January ; 
he  restored  them,  and  he  ventured  to 
disband  three  of  the  hussar  corps,  and 
the  light  infantry  of  Ribadavia.  The 
Creoles  murmured  at  this,  and  were 
greatly  alarmed  ;  but  when  he  intima- 
ted that  he  should  put  Elio  in  posses- 
sion of  the  inspectorship,  the  com- 
mandants in  a  body  remonstrated 
against  it  with  such  effect,  as  to  ob- 
tain from  him  a  promise  that  the  ap- 
pointment should  not  take  place.  Elio 
of  course  would  not  vacate  his  com- 
mand at  Monte  Video,  and  Nieto  being 
thus  disappointed  of  succeeding  him, 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  province 
of  Charcas,  where  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination had  broken  out. 

In  yielding  this  point,  the  viceroy 
may  rather  be  suspected  of  want  of 
firmness,  than  commended  for  a  conci- 


liatory pelicy.  Entering  fully  into  tbe 
miserable  monopolizing  views  of  the 
old  government,  he  showed  the  great- 
est jealousy,  and  even  dislike  of  the 
English,  caused  an  account  to  be  taken 
of  all  the  strangers  in  Buenos  Aym, 
and  sent  away  some  Portugueze.  He 
did  not  order  away  the  British  ships 
from  their  anchorage,  but,  changing 
some  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  in- 
timidating the  rest,  he  made  them  aD 
so  much  upon  the  alert,  that  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  cob^ 
traband  trade.  But  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  treasury  compelled 
him,  however  reluctantly,  to  perceive, 
that  opening  the  port  was  the  onlymea- 
sure  which  could  relieve  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  he  consulted  the  cabildo 
and  the  consulado  for  their  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  A  memorial  wis 
drawn  up  in  consequence  by  Dr  D. 
Mariano  Moreno  :  it  stated  that  dicre 
was  no  alternative  but  to  allow  die 
English  to  introduce  their  goods,  diey 
womd  take  off  in  return  the  stagnant 
produce  of  the  country,  and  the  dnties 
upon  both  cargoes  would  flow  into  the 
treasury.  At  present  there  was  as 
little  trade  with  Spain  as  during  the 
height  of  the  war  with  Great  Britaa, 
and  the  produce  was  accumulating  and 
wasting  for  want  of  bottoms  to  cany 
it  off.  The  treasury  was  depriving 
itself  of  an  obvious  and  great  resonroe 
by  rigorously  respecting  laws,  which 
were  trampled  under  foot  by  those  who 
called  out  most  loudly  to  have  them 
enforced ;  and  what  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  hear  a  merchant  a- 
claiming,  that  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
commerce  ought  to  be  rigorously  en- 
forced,— at  the  door  of  his  warehouse, 
which  was  filled  with  nothing  but  Eng- 
lish goods  clandestinely  introduced. 
A  memorable  example  of  the  effect  of 
this  prohibition  had  been  given  after 
the  recovery  of  Monte  Video.  TTJSt 
place  was  full  of  British  goods,  which, 
it  was  well  known,  would  oever  find 
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th«r  way  back  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
upon  this  certain  assumption,  many 
plans  were  proposed  for  admitting 
them,  which  would  equally  have  be- 
nefited the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic. Those  projects  were  cried  down 
by  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  laws  and 
interests  of  Spain.  The  persons  most 
active  in  displaying  their  zeal  entered 
at  the  same  time  largely  into  the*  con- 
traband trade,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
four  millions  of  dollars  were  introdu- 
ced, and  the  government  hardly  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  seizure  96,000,  instead 
of  1,500,000,  which  the  fair  trade 
would  have  produced. 

The  Spamsh  merchants,  true  to  their 
selfish  system,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might,  vehemently  opposed 
the  intended  measure;  butCisneros  told 
them  that  unless  they  could  engage  to 
supply  him  monthly  with  a^  loan  of 
1^,000  dollars  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  treasury  existed,  he  must, 
however  unwillingly,  open  the  port. 
They  canvassed  without  success  for 
names  to  fill  up  the  loan,  and  the  vice- 
roy then  assembling  a  council  compo- 
sed of  the  audiencia,  of  the  finance  de- 
partn:ient,  some  of  the  military  com- 
mandants, and  two  representatives  of 
the  landed  interest,  proposed  the  mea- 
sure, declaring  that  they  could  not 
have'  a  better  proof  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him,  than  to  tee  him 
venture  upon  a  provision  contrary  to 
those  prohibitory  laws,  a  blind  adhe- 
rence to  which  he  should  have  wished 
to  be  the  particular  distinction  of  his 
government.  At  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served, that  the  residence  of  strangers 
should  be  guarded  against  more  scru- 
pulously than  ever,  and  only  permitted 
as  far  as  was  absolutely  necessaiy  for 
the  dispatch  of  business.  The 
N(yo>  6,    port  was  thus  opened  upon 

1809.  terms  greatly  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  foreign  mer- 
chant, and  the  measure,  when  thus 
adopted,  parried  with  it  so  little  the 


character  of  liberality  or  political  wis- 
dom, thatCisneros,  while  he  displeased 
one  party,  failed  to  win  the  good- will 
of  the  other.  In  this  state  things  re- 
mained for  some  months  ;  the  old  Spa- 
niards, displeased  at  the  opening  of  the 
port,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of* 
their  monopoly,  and  the  Creoles  scarce- 
ly affecting  to  disguise  their  anxious 
hopes  for  news  of  the  political  death 
of  Spain,  which  might  render  their 
emancipation  certain. 

This  news  was  as  confidently  ex- 
pected as  it  was  eagerly  desired ;  and 
the  vile  spirit  of  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish journals  contributed  in  no  little  de- 
gree to  encourage,  if  not  to  create,  the 
expectation.  At  length,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1810,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  French  had  crossed  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  overrun  Andalusia,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Seville,  and  were  besieging 
Cadiz.  It  was  sufficient  to  serve  their 
purpose,  if  not  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
A  meeting  was  assembled  of  about  six 
hundred  of  the  principal  people  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  resolved, 
with  only  60  dissentient  voices,  that 
the  viceroy  should  transfer  his  autho^t 
rity  to  the  cabildo,  in  order  that  they 
should  appoint  a  junta,  in  whose  hands 
the  government  might  remain  till  a 
general  congress,  of  deputies  from  all 
the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  should 
meet.  The  language  of  loyalty  was 
thus  kept  up,  as  in  the  first  movements 
in  Venezuela,  and  Cisneros  thought 
that,  as  this  was  the  case,  it  behoved 
him  rather  to  give  the  form  of  legality 
to  their  proceedings,  than  to  bring  on 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  authority  of 
the  mother-country,  by  opposing  what 
he  felt  himself  unable  to  prevent ;  he 
therefore  resigned  his  staff  of  office  to 
the  cabildo.  Perhaps  he  hoped  thus 
.  to  make  himself  popular,  thinking  by 
the  aid  of  the  cabildo  to  recover  his 
authority  ;  this  body  still  consisted 
chiefly  of  old  Spaniards ;  they  appoint- 
ed a  junta  of  five  members,  and  nomi- 
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nated  him  president,  continuing  to  him 
the  same  salaiy  and  honours  as  before. 

So  poor  a  cpntnyance  as 

May  24,     this  for  governing  as  be- 

1810.     fore,  with  only  a  different 

name,  was  not  likely  to 
prove  successful  against  a  party  to 
whom  his  weakness  was  now  become 
as  apparent  as  their  own  strength : 
the  prevailing  party  loudly  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  ;  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  commandants  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Creole  corps ;  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  cabildo  appeared  at  their 
summons,  learned  their  pleasure,  and 
having  accordingly  informed  Cisneros 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  preceding 
day  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple, formed  another  list  consisting  of 
persons  who  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  them.  The  persons  now  chosen 
were  Saavedra,  president,  and  com- 
mandant general  of  the  troops,  Dr 
D.  Juan  Jose  Castelli  (who  with  Saa- 
vedra had  been  in  the  former  list )  Dr 
D.  Manuel  Belgrano,  D«  Miguel 
Azcuenaga,  Dr  D.  Manuel  Alberti, 
D.  Domingo  Mateur,  and  D.  Juan 
L.arrea,  with  Dr  D.  Juan  Jose  Passa, 
and  Dr  Mariano  Moreno,  as  secreta- 
ries, the  former  of  the  provincial,  the 
latter  of  the  governmental  and  war  de- 
partments. 

The  junta  professed  in  their  procla- 
mation the  most  constant  fidehty  and 
affection  to  their  beloved  king  and  so- 
vereign Perdinand  VII.  and  to  his 
lawful  successors.  This  was  their 
first  language,  and  their  first  measure 
was  to  prepare  for  resisting  the  autho* 
rity  which  they  pretended  to  respect. 
The  infantry  was  immediately  to  be 
formed  into  effective  regiments  of  1 100 
men  each  :  the  principle  was  asserted 
that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier,  but  for 
the  present  the  new  government  con- 
tented itself  with  making  a  forced  levy 
of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40,  who  were  not  employed  in  the 
public  6^rvicc>  or  in  any  mechanical 


art,  office,  or  profession.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  ex  viceroy, "  not  only,"  it 
was  said,  **  because  of  his  known  cha- 
racter and  patriotism,  but  also  because 
he  has  graciously  offered  to  senre  im. 
der  the  orders  or  the  junta,  in  any  si- 
tuation  wherein  they  might  think  pro- 
per  to  empUy  him."  They  decreed 
that  the  title  of  excellency  should  be 
given  to  the  junta,  and  that  they  were 
to  receive  the  same  honours  as  the  for- 
mer viceroys  from  the  military,  theie 
honours  being  paid  to  the  prewdent  as 
head  of  the  body.  A  weekly  journal, 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  patriotic 
sentiments,  was  established  under  the 
immediate  controul  and  direction  of 
Alberti.   .' 

Duiing  these  proceedings,  informa- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  the  regen- 
cy, and  the  decree  for  convoking  the 
cortes,  in  which  the  mode  of  election 
for  America  was  prescribed,  arrived; 
and  the  fiscals  transmitted  these  pa- 
pers to  the  audiencia,  requiring  them 
to  pass  them  to  the  junta,  that  a  day 
might  be  appointed  for  swearing  obe- 
dience to  the  regency,  and  proceeding 
to  the  election.  That  the  junta  and 
their  party  were  resolved  upon  com- 
plete separation  was  notorious  to  all 
who  knew  them  ;  but  though  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  design  was  concealed, 
they  dared  not  yet  avow  their  aim  to 
the  public,  and  upon  this  occasion  they 
had  recourse  to  a  pitiful  subterfuge. 
They  demanded  of^  the  au- 
diencia whether  they  had  re  -  June  6. 
ceived  any  certain  orders 
upon  which  they  could  proceed  legal- 
ly to  acknowledge  the  regency,  and 
proposed  it  as  a  legal  question,  whether 
they  could  find  any  precedent  among 
their  proceedings  of  acknowledging 
and  securing  obedience  to  any  sove- 
reign authority  merely  by  virtue  of  a 
printed  paper,  without  any  proof  of 
its  authenticity.  The  tribunal  an- 
swered, that  if  any  other  orders  had 
been  received,  they  would  of  course 
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have  been  commuDicated ;  that  the 
matter  was  of  public  and  general  no- 
toriety,  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
gazettes  which  had  reached  Buenos 
Ay  res ;  and  that,  were  it  even  other- 
wise, they  should  have  thought  that 
the  junta's  knowledge  of  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  desire  of  consolidating  their  union 
with  those  who  had  recognized  their 
august  sovereign  Ferdinand,  would 
have  induced  them  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  supreme  government, 
instead  of  doubting  its  existence  ;  and 
that,  upon  information  less  authentic, 
they  would  have  adopted  measures, 
which,  though  not  strictly  conforma- 
ble with  the  laws,  were  withal  indis- 
pensably called  for  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  time. 

This  spirited  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  audiencia,  which  at  once  brought 
the  junta's  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
test,  was  followed  by  one  in  the  same 
strain  from  the  cabildo  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo, whom  the  junta  by  a  circular  let- 
ter had  invited  to  unite  with  the  capi- 
tal for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  Ferdinand  their  lawful 
sovereign.  The  council  had  agreed 
to  do  this,  and  had  nominated  a  depu- 
ty to  repair  to  Buenos  Ayres,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  regency,  and  that  there 
was  still  not  only  tne  hope,  but  the 
probability,  of  success  against  the 
French  invaders.  Upon  this  the  peo- 
ple loudly  demanded  that  the  regency 
should  immediately  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  ceremony  should  be  so- 
lemnized with  artillery,  bell -ringing, 
illuminations,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum, 
The  deputy,  therefore,  was  discharged 
from  his  newly-appointed  functions, 
and  the  cabildo  informed  the  junta  of 
Buenos  Ayres  of  what  had  passed,  add- 
in?  that  they  should  suspend  all  farther 
deliberations  till  they  knew  what  the 
junta. had  determined   upon  in  con- 


sequence of  this  happy  news  from 
Spain. — The  manner  in  which  the  jun- 
ta replied,  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  revolution  was  their  end  and  aim. 
Thejrhad  not  received,  they  said,  any 
official  intelligence  from  Spain,  nor 
any  information  through  an  authentic 
channel  which  could  induce  them  to 
alter  their  decision.  They  urged  the 
obvious  argument,  with  which  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  intriguers  at  Seville  had 
furnished  them,  that  the  central  junta, 
fugitives  themselves,  despised  and  over- 
thrown by  the  people,  and  openly  ac- 
cused of  treason,  had  no  authority  to 
delegate  their  power, — a  power  in  its 
nature  untransmissable.  Tiiis  very  re- 
gency, they  urged,  had  declared  that 
the  people  of  America  were  free,  and 
ought  to  have  an  actual  share  in  the 
representation  of  the  sovereign.  At 
last  then,  they  ouglit  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  advantages  which  had  been  so  long 
withheld  from  them,  and  possess  a  por- 
tion of  the  investiture  of  the  sovereign . 
power,  especially  as  it  had  now  been 
repeatedly  proclaimed  that  America 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy. 
Was  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
reasonable, that  so  minute  a  spot  in 
geography  as  the  Isle  of  Leon  should 
determine,  without  more  examination, 
upon  the  lot  of  these  immense  regions  ? 
They  saw,  however,  nothing  which 
ought  to  impede  their  union  and  fra- 
ternity with  Monte  Video.  "  You," 
said  they,  "  in  your  establishment  ac- 
knowledge the  regency,  we  in  ours 
do  not  acknowledge  it ;  and  perhaps 
your  determination  will  be  confirmed 
by  your  representatives  when  they  are 
assembled  in  the  general  congress,  and 
ours  by  our  representatives;  but  mean- 
time the  interests  of  both  establish- 
ments, and  the  rights  of  our  commoil 
sovereign,  require  that  we  should  be 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  each  other. 
We  both  acknowledge  the  same  prince  j 
this  junta  has  sworn  fidelity  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  and  is  ready  to  die  in  de- 
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fence  of  his  rights.  If  the  king  had 
named  the  regency,  there  would  be  no 
question  for  the  people  to  decide ;  but 
in  default  of  the  royal  authority,  only 
the  people  can  elect  a  regency,  and  in 
the  present  case  this  august  sanction 
was  not  given.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  decided  without  the  greatest 
care ;  and  no  district  ought  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  right  of  determination, 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  the 
whole  country.  During  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  supreme  government 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  resident 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  official  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  central  junta  had 
finally  declared  that  the  regency  devol- 
ved upon  D.  Carlota,  Princess  of  Bra- 
zil : — ^You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  se- 
rious evils  which  would  result,  if  in  rirtue 
of  the  nomination  thus  officially  commu- 
nicated, we  should  swear  to,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  princess  as  possessed  of 
the  regency.  What  is  of  most  import- 
ance is,  that  we  should  all  remain  faith- 
ful vassals  of  our  august  monarch  Fer- 
dinand VII.  ;  that  we  should  fulfil  our 
oath  to  acknowledge  that  government 
in  Spain  which  shall  be  legitimately 
established,  and  consider  the  proof 
of  this  a  matter  for  deliberation  |  and 
that  the  result  of  this  deliberation 
should  be  the  principle  by  which  to 
regulate  our  conduct.  Meantime  let 
us  draw  the  bonds  of  union  closer,  let 
us  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  succour 
of  our  distressed  metropolis,  let  us  de- 
fend her  rights,  obey  her  laws,  rejoice 
in  her  victories,  and  grieve  for  her  mis- 
fortunes ;  let  us  act  as  the  provisional 
juntas  acted  before  the  installation  of 
the  central  junta,  when  there  was  no 
representative  of  the  sovereign  for 
whom  they  fought,  yet  they  were  not 
less  heroical,  nor  less  disposed  to  re- 
cognize a  supreme  power,  whenever  it 
should  be  legitimately  constituted." 
This  paper  was  as  full  of  bad  faith 


as  of  bad  logic.  The  provisional  jm^ 
tas  in  Spain  arose,  because  the  govera- 
ment  was  suddenly  and  violenth-jr- 
stroyed,— the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayses 
overthrew  their  government,  and  ^ico 
constituted  themselves.  In  Spain  th^ 
readily  supported  every  legitim^e  an- 
thority,  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  be* 
cause  they  had  no  other  object  in  w» 
than  the  deliverance  of  the  conntrj  e 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  other  umtod 
provinces,  the  first  opportunity  wif 
taken  of  disowning  and  defying  die 
lawful  authority,  because  there  tlie  ob- 
ject of  the  leaders  was  to  place  them-^ 
selves  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary 
state.  The  assertion  respecting  tke 
appointment  of  the  princess  of  Bras! 
to  the  regency  they  knew  to  be  &lffb 
and  only  advanced  it  to  inflame  Ae 
passions  of  a  people,  prejudiced  agaimt 
their  neighbours ;  and  the  insult  le* 
Specting  the  Isle  of  Leon,  which  wm 
such  as  Buonaparte  would  have  dw* 
tated,  was  in  reality  as  absurd  as  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  before  td 
represent  a  decree  from  the  Bsewrii^ 
as  coming  from  a  convent  at  the  foot 
of  a  barren  mountain,^— the govemmoBt 
of  Spain  was  as  efiectually  and  legaS^ 
in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.  Tkt 
American  revolutionists  were  in  redi- 
ty  acting  precisely  in  conformity  to 
the  wishes  and  advice  of  the  intruder's 
government,  though  not  in  collusioo 
with  it  ;-^-an  address  to  them  was  pid>» 
lished  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  wheie* 
in  the  intruder  advised  them,  if  they 
couldTnot  submit  to  his  *^  paternal  aad 
just  government,  to  unite  themselv^ia 
one  body  as  good  and  affectionate  boe<* 
thren,  and  declare  themselves  free  aad 
independent  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world." — Some  of  the  fallen  patriots 
who  were  in  Joseph^s  service  mig^ 
have  given  this  advice  in  perfect  sis- 
cerity  ; — but  it  suited  the  policy  of 
Buonaparte  as  well  as  their  principlef, 
for  if  once  he  were  master  of  Spau, 
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it  was  not  the  distance  which  could 
long  preserve  Spanish  America  from 
his  grasp. 

The  junta,  on  their  first  assumption 
of  authority,  sent  an  agent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  as  they  had  then  preser- 
ved a  show  of  respect  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  had  received  the  assent 
of  the  ex-viceroy  to  their  proceedings, 
the  court  of  Brazil  assured  them  of 
the  continuance  of  its  friendly  senti- 
ments, saying  that  the  prince,  holding 
the  principle  of  not  interfering,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  with  their  internal  ar- 
rangements, looked  with  satisfaction 
upon  any  reform,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  preserve  the  monarchy  unbro- 
ken under  its  lawful  sovereign  Ferdi- 
nand»  and  his  legitimate  successors. 
But  the  Brazilian  government  could 
no  longer  hold  this  language,  when 
the  junta  disowned  the  regency,  and 
discovered  plainly  by  all  their  actions 
that  their  object  was  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  the  mother-country.  Pre- 
tending that  the  ex-viceroy  was  plot- 
ting to  recover  his  power,-T-a  thing 
most  unlikely  after  the  submission  he 
had  made,— *they  seized  and  deported 
him ;  the  members  of  the  audiencia 
were  in  like  manner  forcibly  embarked 
and  sent  away,  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  life  from  a  party  who  were  now 
proceeding  from  crime  to  crime  with 
the  customary  rapidity  of  revolution- 
ists. They  deposed  the  cabildo,  and 
appointed  another  by  their  own  autho* 
rity,  and  they  raised  forces  and  march- 
ed troops  into  the  interior  to  assist 
other  provinces  in  deposing  the  legi- 
timate authorities.  The  governor  of 
MoDte  Video  now  called  upon  Brazil 
to  protect  him,  but  the  junta  had  on 
their  own  side  of  the  river  an  enemy 
from  whom  they  dreaded  more. 

Cisneros,  cither  from  a  mistaken  sus- 
picion of  his  views,  or  a  poor  jealousy 
of  his  popularity,  had  ordered  Liniers 
either  to  go  to  Spain,  or  to  retire  into 
the  interior,  appointing  Mendoza  for 


his  residence.  Liniers  preferred  re- 
maining in  the  country  where  he  had 
so  long  been  naturalized,  and^  retiring 
to  Cordova  del  Tucuman  instead  of 
Mendoza,  where  he  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  the  governor  and  the  peo- 
ple, he  purchased  upon  credit  a  lar^e 
tract  of  ground  which  had  formeny 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  His  pension 
was  never  punctually  remitted  to  him, 
and  he  suffered  considerable  inconve- 
nience for  want  of  money. — When  ti- 
dings of  the  revolution  at  Buenos  Ay- 
res  reached  this  city,  the  governor  and 
iMtendant  of  the  province  D.  Juan 
Gutierrez  de  la  Concha  held  a  meet- 
ing in  his  house,  composed  of  the  chief 
persons  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  milita- 
ry ;  Liniers  was  present ;  and  all  ex* 
cept  the  dean  agreed  that  the  lawful 
constituted  authorities  ought  to  be 
supported,  till  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  Spain  was  totally  subdued ;  or  at 
least  till  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
viceroyalty  shoidd  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital ; — the  dean  qua« 
lifted  his  opinion,  saying,  they  ought 
to  be  supported  as  long  as  was  compa- 
tible with  public  tranquillity.  The 
next  courier  brought  intelligence  which 
left  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  ruling  party, — intentions 
indeed  with  which  Liniers  could  not 
but  have  been  well  acquainted  before 
these  overt-acts  of  revolution.  The 
council  was  again  assembled,  and  de- 
termined that  they  never  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  junta, 
even  although  it  should  be  necessary 
to  resist  it  by  force.  The  dean  pro- 
posed an  appeal  to  the  people ; — this 
measui-e,  which  was  as  little  likely  to 
end  in  good  as  to  originate  in  fidelity, 
was  overruled. 

The  revolutionists  were  prompter  in 
their  measures  than  these  opponents. 
They  marched  an  army  against  Cor- 
ba.  Liniers,  with  the  other  chief  per- 
sons, retired  towards  Peru  with  about 
400  men.     They  were  pursued,  the 
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men  dispersed,  and  Liniers,  the  intend- 
ant,  Brigadier  D.  Santiago  de  Allende, 
D.  Joaquin  Moreno,  the  minister  of 
the  treasury,  the  Assessor  D.  Victo- 
riano  Rodriguez,  and  the  Bishop  of 
€ordoba,  D,  Antonio  Orellana,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  They  were 
«ent  prisoners  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  but 
the  junta,  fearing  perhaps  what  eflFect 
the  presence  of  Liniers  might  produce 
in  that  capital,  which  he  had  recover- 
ed and  defended  so  bravely,  and  where 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature  was  so  well 
known,  sent  Castelli,  one  of  their  own 
body,  to  meet  the  prisoners,  and  put 
them  to  death  wherever  he  should  meet 
with  them.  The  bishop  was  spared^ 
because  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  shock  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
public,— the  others  were  allowed  three 
hours  of  preparation,  during  which 
the  bishop  administered  to  them  such 
consolation  as  his  own  dreadful  state 
of  feeling  would  permit  him  to  bestow. 
They  were  then  tied  to  the  waggon  in 
which  they  had  travelled.  The  four 
soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  be  their 
executioners,  had  served  under  Liniers ; 
they  were  so  mu^h  agitated,  that  the 
first  fire  only  wounded  him ;  **  Com- 
rades," he  cried,  <^  have  compassion  on 
me  i  come  nearer,  and  do  not  fail  a  se- 
cond time."  It  is  said,  that  tome  men 
of  higher  rank  and  harder  hearts,  who 
were  standing  by,  ran  towards  bim,  and 
each  discharged  a  pistol  into  his  body  ; 
an  act  of  mercy  to  the  sufferer,  but  in 
which  humanity  had  no  share. 

If  this  execution  could  be  consider- 


ed as  the  act  of  the  people  of  Bueooi 
Ayres,  it  would  be  the  blackest  in- 
stance  of  popular  ingratitude  in  mo- 
dern  times  $  it  was  committed  without 
their  knowledge,  but  they  continued 
to  obey  and  support  the  perpetrator!, 
and  therefore  contracted  no  hght  share 
of  the  infamy  that  must  indelibly  be 
attached  to  them.  The  murder,  for 
it  deserves  no  better  name,  ♦  was  the 
more  atrocious,  because  some  of  the 
men  who  ordered  it,  Saavedra  in  par. 
ticular,  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
and  familiar  friendship  with  Liniers; 
Larrea  had  experienced  his  mercy,  ha- 
ving been  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Ja- 
nuary,  in  the  preceding  year,  and  conse- 
quently entirely  in  his  power.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  discover  any  other  motive  for 
the  deed,  than  the  diabohcal  purpose  of 
cytting  off  all  possibility  of  concilia- 
tion, and  making  the  people  desperate; 
as  to  the  fear  of  his  appearance  in  the 
city,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
easy  than  to  have  guarded  against  it 

The    junta  published  a 
long  manifesto  in  ju^tifica-    Sept.% 
tion  of  their  conduct ;  it  was    1810. 
a  sermon  of  which  the  text 
was  blood.  They  had  now  fleshed  them- 
selves, and,  pursuing  their  success  and 
their  system,  they  made  Nieto  prison- 
er, with   D.    Jose  de  Cordoba,  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  Charcas,  and 
I).    Francisco    de    Paula 
Sanz  the  intendant  of  Po-    Dec*  15. 
tosi ;   and  Castelli  in  like 
manner  put  them  to  death  at  Potosi, 
without  the  form  of  a  process.    The 


*  It  is  much  to  be  r^etted  that  a  most  prejudiced  and  iniquitous'view  of  these  pro- 
ceedings should  have  round  its  way  into  the  British  Review,  (No.  S.  Art  V.  Azars's 
Travels,)  a  journal  in  almost  every  other  instance,  not  merely  of  unexcepti©nable,  bat 
of  excellent  principles.  The  writer  talks  of  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  Liniers, 
whom  he  calls  a  French  satellite,  and  says  that  '*  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  a  prisoner 
for  trial," — leaving  the  reader  to  discover  from  other  sources,  if  he  can,  that  he  wss 
intercepted  and  put  to  death,  without  trial,  on  the  way,  by  the  bloody  revolunonists 
with  whom  he  calls  upon  Great  Britain  to  *' join  in  hosannahs ! !"  And  this  writer  has 
the  assurance  to  say,  that  the  subject  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  the  Eja^M 
public ! 
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name  of  Ferdinand  was  still  used  at 
Buenos  Ayrei,  but  it  now  seemed  ra- 
ther mockery  than  hypocrisy  to  use 
it,  for  the  connection  of  the  *  Spanish 
colonies  with  the  mother-country,  or 
with  each  other,  was  openly  ridiculed. 
The  supreme  authority,  they  said,  had 
fallen  to  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  captivity  of  the  king  ;  it  had  re- 
verted to  that  origin  from  which  it 
was  originally  derived,  and  in  its  exer- 
cise it  was  susceptible  of  any  new  form 
which  they  might  be  pleased  to  give. 
The  submission  of  Castile  to  the  yoke 
of  an  usurper,  had  divided  their  pro- 
vinces from  that  kingdom,  and  thus 
they  entered  happily  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights,  which  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest  had  been  suppressed. 
Their  next  step  was  to  issue  a  de- 
cree in  favour  of  equality.  They  had 
decreed,  they  said,  the  same  honours 
to  their  president,  as  had  been  paid  to 
the  viceroys,  lest  the  people, 
Dec.  6.  who  had  longbeen  accustom- 
ed to  this  pageantry,  should 
think  that  their  chiefs,  if  they  did  not 
possess  it,  did  not  possess  the  same  ele- 
vated character  as  those  governors  who 
came  from  Spain.  Mortifyinjj  as  this 
was  to  the  moderation  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  junta  nevertheless  thought  it 
necessary  for  a  time,  saving,  however, 
the  purity  of  their  own  intentions, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  members 
should  enjoy  no  honorary  distinction. 
A  remedy  so  opposite  to  their  inten- 
tions, and  so  perilous  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  ought  not  to  last  longer 
than  it  was  indispensable ;  and  the  time 
when  it  might  be  dispensed  with  was 
DOW  come.  If  we  desire  that  the  people 
should  be  free,  we  must  religiously  ob- 
serve the  sacred  doctrine  ot  equality. 
If  I  consider  myself  equal  with  my  fel- 
low citizens,  why  should  I  present  my- 
self in  a  manner  which  teaches  them 
to  think  that  they  are  less  than  I  ?  It 
is  our  duty  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
which  are  favourable  to  tyranny^  that 


if  we  should  unhappily  be  succeeded 
by  men  of  sentiments  less  pure  than 
ourselves,  they  may  not  find  in  the 
customs  of  the  people  any  thing  to  as- 
sist them  in  mocking  at  their  rights. 
This  preamble  was  followed  by  a  de- 
cree, that  there  should  be  an  absolute^ 
perfect,  and  identical  equality,  between 
the  president  and  the  other  members 
of  the  junta.  Four  of  the  articles  of 
this  decree  show  curiously  in  what  man- 
ner these  men  were  juggling  the  people. 
*<  All  healths,  and  vivas^  or  public  ac- 
clamations, in  favour  of  particular  in- 
dividuals of  the  junta  are  prohibited. 
If  they  are  just,  they  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  they 
set  no  value  upon  lips  which  have  been 
prophaned  with  the  praises  of  tyrants. 
Toasts  maybe  drank  only  for  the  coun- 
try, for  its  rights,  for  the  glory  of  our 
arms,  and  for  general  objects  relating 
to  the  public  happiness.  Any  person 
who  shall  toast  an  individual  of  the 
junta,  shall  be  banished  for  six  years. 
D.  Atanasio  Durante  having  proposed 
a  toast,  in  which  he  impeached  the  pro- 
bity of  the  president,  and  attacked  the 
rights  of  the  country,  he  ought  to  pe- 
rish upon  a  scaffold.  His  life  ia  par- 
doned because  he  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication \  but  he  is  banished  for  ever 
from  this  city,  because  an  inhabitant 
of  Buenos  Ayres  ought  not,  even  when 
he  is  drunk  or  asleep,  to  have  any  feel- 
ing contrary  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try.*' Durante's  offence  was,  that  he 
had  drank  to  Saavedra  as  Emperor  of 
South  America. — He  was  for  getting 
to  the  end  of  the  revolution  without  pass- 
ing through  the  intermediate  stages.—- 
Another  decree  declared,  that  from 
that  day  forward  no  employment 
should  be  conferred  upon  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  native  of  the  coun« 

£lio,  meantime,  had  gone  to  Spain 
to  represent  the  state  of  the  viceroyal- 
ty  more  fully  in  person  than  could  be  , 
done  in  any  other  way,  The  regency 
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appointed  him  viceroy,  and  he  return- 
ed to  Monte  Video  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  He  attempted  concilia- 
tory measures,  rather,  it  must  be  be- 
lieved, for  the  sake  of  appearance,  than 
from  any  expectation  that  the  men 
who  had  stained  their  hands  so  wan* 
tonly  with  blood  would  listen  to  him  | 
and  he  avoided  the  dilemma  of  ac- 
knowledging the  junta,  by  addressing 
himself  to  such  members  of  the  con- 
gress as  might  be  already  assembled. 
He  gave  them  credit  for  the  best  in- 
tentions, informed  them  that  the  cor- 
tes  were  met,  and  that  all  good  Spa- 
niards were  delighted  at  seeing  their  lc» 
gitimate  representatives  assembled  for 
the  first  time,  and  proceeding  prudent- 
ly and  firmly  to  reform  the  many  evils 
and  abuses  which  had  so  long  prevail- 
ed, and  to  establish  a  constitution 
which  would  for  ever  preveat  their  re- 
currence. In  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  offered  a  total  amnesty  for 
all  that  had  passed^  and  conjured  them 
to  acknowledge  the  cortes,  to  send 
their  representatives  to  jt,  and  wait  with 
tranquiUity  the  issue  of  their  preten- 
sions  from  that  wise  assembly.  The 
junta  replied,  that  the  mere  title  with 
which  he  had  presented  himself  before 
a  government  established  to  support 
the  rights  of  a  free  people  against  the 
domineering  and  oppressive  character 
of  mandatories,  appointed  by  the  des- 
potism of  arbitrary  power,  was  of- 
fensive to  reason  and  to  good  sense. 
The  rest  of  the  reply  was  in  the  same 
strain  ^s  this  exordinm ;  still,  however, 
with  the  utmost  effrontery  of  false- 
hood, they  professed  their  love  and 
attachment  to  Ferdinand. 

The  vifeeroy  now  declared  Buenos 
Ayres  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  the  re- 
volutionary  junta  had  already  sent  an 
army  into  JParaguay  under  Belgrano. 
Belgrano  was  ofltalian  extraction  j  he 
had  followed  the  law ;  and  it  was  a 
bold  step  to  commence  his  military  ca- 
reer by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 


an  expedition  ;  but  he  expected  fitdr 
di£Sculty,  and  was  very  desirous  of  a^ 
taining  a  military  character,  the  mij 
thing   y^hich   he   wanted   to    gam  a 
superiority  over  Saavedra.     Saa?cAa 
also  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  butlni 
Ion?  taken  to  arms  as  a  professioo; 
his  legal  habits  had  made  him  cautious 
though  he  was  naturally  addicted  ta 
dissipation   and  gambling.     He  yn» 
now  playing  deep  in  the  bloody  gam 
of  revolution.     Bel^no  was  an  abler 
man,  equally  ambitious,  and  with  d 
the  policy  of  the  wicked    j       -^ 
Italian  school.     His  cam-      ?|'ii 
paign  opened  ingloriously  } 
ne   was  defeated   at   Paraguari,  aod 
again  at  Tacuari.     But  the  opioioes 
of  the  ruling  party  were 
more  formidable  than  their     March  9. 
arms  ;  men  who  have  long 
and  grievously  felt  the  effects  of  mis^)* 
vernment,  ar6  easily  maddened  by  ne 
cry  of  libertT ;  the  people  of  Assuom- 
cion  deposed  their  governor,  took  oe 
government  into  their  own  hands,  aad 
fraternized  with  the  patriots,  as  they 
called  themselves,  of  the  Plata  ;— 4Ir 
tame  spirit  spread  through  the  sefde* 
ments  upon  tne  Uruguay,  and  the  jva- 
ta  landed  an  army  on  the    nortfien 
bank,  to  besiege  Monte  Video,  die 
only  place  on  that  side  where  thekw^ 
ful  authority  was  acknowledged. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  the  rew- 
lutionists  estimated  their  military  fotte 
at  25^,000  men,  besides  volunteer  In- 
dians who  undertook  to  conduct  tiie 
artillery  and  baggage.  Their  cavalrj 
were  mostly  without  fire-arms,  bat 
they  were  relied  upon  to  cut  dowfe  a 
broken  enemy.  Of  this  force  ttoie 
than  half  was  employed  in  the  provioce 
of  Charcas,  where  they  succeeded  ia 
making  the  Indians  rise  in  arma.  Of- 
ficers, a  priest,  and  three  hundred  hand 
frenades,  were  given  them,  that  re- 
gion and  butchery  might  go  haad  io 
hand ;  they  set  fire  to  the  cky  of  Lt 
Paz,  in  order  to  bum  its  garrison  of 
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SOO  men  who  had  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  they 
beheaded  the  intendant  and  all  the 
Europeans  and  Americans  of  his  party. 
The  Indian  messengers  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Buenos  Ayres,  were  re- 
warded from  the  treasury,  drest  up  in 
uniforms,  and  sent  back  to  inform  their 
countrymen  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  king,  and  that  Spain  had  ceased  to 
exist.*  The  general  of  these  insurgents, 
D.  Juan  Manuel  Caceres,  took  the  ti- 
tie  of  General  del  Exercito  Restaura- 
dor  de  los  Indios  del  Peru^  general  of 
the  anny  for  restoring  the  Indians  of 
Peru.  Blind  as  they  were  bloody,  the 
revolutionists  proclaimed  that  theirbro- 
thers  the  Indians  were  the  eldest  sons 
of  America,  and  declaring  them  equal 
in  all  things  to  the  other  classes  of  the 
state,  called  upon  them  to  take  part  in 
the  supreme  government. 
iSepf.  1.  The  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  and  in 
Qttichua,  the  language  of  the  Incas : 
not  in  Guarani  nor  in  that  of  the  south- 
em  tribes ;  for  though  the  junta  were 
willing  to  renew  the  scenes  of  St  Do- 
mingo in  Peru,  thay  did  not  wish  to 
see  them  represented  at  home. 

Meantime  their  journals  were  filled 
with  systematic  misrepresentations  and 
falsehoods.  The  misfortunes  which 
occurred  to  the  mother-country  were 
exaggerated,  but  the  successes  of  the 
Spaniards  were  discredited  or  conceal- 
ed. Massena's  retreat  was  a  change 
of  position  ;  and  for  Rovira's  capture 
of  Figueiras,  they  ridiculed  the  credu- 
lity of  those  who  could  believe  any 
thmg  so  monstrously  incredible.  Some- 
times they  brought  forth  false  quota- 
tions from  European  writers,  which 
they  forged  in  approbation  of  their 
own  proceedings  ;  sometimes  the  true 
translation  of  a  leading  paragraph  from 
the  Morning  Chronicle  served  their 
purpose  as  effectually,  and  proved  that 


the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte 
was  inevitable, — to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  American  patriots.  Yet  so  little 
was  this  the  general  feeling,  that  one 
of  the  artifices,  by  which  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  deluded  the  people,  was 
by  representing  the  lawful  authorities 
as  acting  in  collusion  with  the  intruder. 
Thus  they  asserted  that  the  church 
plate  from  Peru  was  to  be  sent  to 
French-Spain,  and  the  church  property 
seized  and  sold,  that  the  proceeds  might 
be  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose* 
The  tragedy  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  be  re- 
newed, but  witha  wider  application,  in- 
cluding all  orders,  and  touching  the  se- 
cular as  well  as  the  regular  clergy,  and 
the  government  of  Peru  only  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron 
with  troops  on  board  to  execute  their 
intentions.  The  junta  at  Buenos  Ay- 
res  published  these  falsehoods  in  their 
gazette,  and  called  upon  the  clergy  to 
resist  this  treason  against  the  church, 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
against  the  Godoyists.  While  they 
were  thus  spreading  disorganization 
wherever  their  influence  could  extend, 
jealousy  and  dissentions  were  beginning 
to  discover  themselves  at 
home.  A  decree  was  March  21, 
passed^  banishing  to  Cor-  1811. 
doba  del  Tucuman,  all 
Europeans  from  Buenos  Ayres  who 
were  not  settled  in  that  city  by  mar- 
riage, within  three  days.  This  decree 
was  obtained  from  the  junta  by  the 
influence  of  a  party  who  had  already 
deserved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Terrorists,  and  who  were  desirou* 
of  overthrowing  Saavedra's  authority. 
But  the  people  had  not  yet  reached 
this  stage  or  the  disease  j  the  Ay- 
untamiento  and  the  Patriotic  Society 
petitioned  that  those  persons  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  who  would  take 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  supreme 
authority,  and  pledge  themselves  so- 


•  Elks  saben  que  el  'Rey  ha/uUado,  y  que  la  Espana  no  etiUe* 
Ayres,  Nov.  26,  1811. 


Gaeeta  de  Buenos 
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lemnly  to  contribute  by  all  meant  to 
the  common  cause,  even  if  it  were  ne- 
cessaiy  to  take  up  arms  in  its  support, 
beinor  answerable  for  the  performance 
of  the  oath  in  their  property  and  per- 
sons, and  producing  also  a  native  oi 
known  patriotism  as  their  security. 
The  junta  acceded  to  these  petitions, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  had 
shewn  itself,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
a  government  which,  without  provo- 
cation or  pretext,  could  have  resorted 
to  a  measure  so  lawless  and  so  violent, 
whether  the  act  proceeded  from  will 
or  from  weakness,  had  in  reality  no 
sense  of  justice  or  humanity  to  con- 
troul  its  course.  The  terrorists  did 
not  submit  with  patience  to  this  dis- 
appointment ;  symptoms  of  such  tur- 
bulence manifested  themselves,  that  the 
junta  thought  it  necessary  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  April  to  arrest  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party.  The  next  day  the 
people  assembled,  in  favour,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  prisoners  ;  the^  presented 
a  number  of  petitions,  which  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  grant,  and  the  com- 
motion was  quieted  without  having  re- 
course to  arms. 

Meantime  troops  from  Brazil  came 
to  the  relief  of  Monte  Video  ;  a  mea- 
sure equally  required  from  the  Portu- 
gueze  court  by  good  faith  to  its  ally, 
and  by  its  own  immediate  interest,— 
for  the  spirit  of  insubordination  is  not 
to  be  stopt  by  boundary- lines.  The 
Portugueze  commander,  D.  Diego  de 
Sousa,  was  ordered  to  quiet  the  coun- 
trv  on  that  side  of  the  Uruguay,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  to  enter  the 
Spanish  territories,  and  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  crush  the  insurgents : 
and  he  was  to  make  it  known  by  his 
manifestos  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  extending  the  Portugueze 
borders,  but  that  he  would  retire  with 
his  troops  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the 
expedition  should  be  effected.  The 
fortifications  of  Monte  Video  had  been 
much  strengthened  since  Whitelocke's 
convention  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards, 


especially  by  a  hastion  erected  in  dnt 
place  where  the  breach  was  made.  TV 
citadel  was  of  respectable  stragth, 
and  the  walls  were  mounted  with  ^od 
artillery  in  excellent  order.  The  vioe- 
roy,  although  the  inferior  in  land  €» 
ces,  was  enabled  to  act  offensively  bf 
means  of  his  marine,  which  had  ce» 
tinned  faithful,  and  while  he  was  hta-  ^ 
self  besieged,  he  alarmed  the  peopkof 
Buenos  Ayres  by  a  bombardaient. 

This  measure  seemed  at  first  rather 
to  exasperate  than  intimidate  themr-  ' 
but  many  circumstance's  induced  the 
revolutionists  at  this  time  to  listen  to 
the  mediation  of  Lord  Strangford,  tk 
British  minister  at  Rio  de  JaneiiOi 
They  had  lost  credit  in  the  field  ^- 
Belgrano  was  under  a  cloud  for  hm 
disgrace  in  Paraguay ;  and  Goyane^ 
who  command^  the  loyal  renniai 
army,  gave  them  some  severe  defestt 
on  the  side  of  Peru.  D.  Juan  Maicii 
Pueyrredon  was  compelled  to  retfest 
at  midnight  from  Potosi ;  he  escapid 
and  brought  away  a  considerable  treik 
sure, — ^but  the  people  were  decide^ 
and  violently  against  him  there ;  aai 
the  revolutionists  felt  that  the  apinioa 
of  their  power  was  weakened.  8aai«* 
drahad  attempted  to  strengthen  hkiidf 
by  adding  to  the  junta  the  few  dm* 
ties  of  the  promised  congress  who  lad 
arrived  at  the  capital ;  a  meaaiMt  of 
apparent  disinterestedness  and  justice^ 
and  which  he  thought  would  render 
the  government  popular  amonf  their 
constituents.  But  he  found  his  »• 
fluence  growing  weaker  day  by  di^t 
and  in  September  was  compelkd  to 
yield  the  brief  authority,  to  prcmm 
which  he  had  imbued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Liniers.  A  new  junta  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Dr  D.  Fdi- 
ciano  Chiclana,  D.  Manuel  de  Sirrs- 
tea,  Dr  D.  Juan  Jose  de  Passot  D* 
Jose  Julian  Perez,  secretary  of  staler 
D.  Bernardino  de  Rivadavia,  secre- 
tary at  war,  and  D.  Vicente  Lopez, 
secretary  of  finance.  The  three  lat- 
ter had  no  vote. 
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The  first  business  of  the 
Oct.  20.  new  government  was  to  en- 
ter into  an  armistice  with 
the  viceroy.  The  contracting  parties 
protested  in  the  face  of  the  world  that 
they  acknowledged  Ferdinand  to  be 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and  never  would 
acknowledge  any  but  him  or  his  legi- 
timate successors.  The  second  article 
began  with  a  saving  clause  on  the  part 
of  the  revolutionists.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  said,  that  the  junta  did  not  con- 
sider itself  in  its  actual  state  as  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  power,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  determination  upon 
the  grave  and  important  point  of  ac- 
knowledging the  cortes  must  be  re- 
served for  the  deliberation  of  the  ge- 
neral congress  soon  to  be  holden,  yet 
they  declared  that  they  recognized 
the  indivisible  unity  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, of  which  the  province  of  the 
■Plata  formed  an  integral  part.  The 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  being 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  assisting  the  mother-country 
in  the  holy  war  which,  with  so  much 
perseverance  and  glory,  she  was  carry- 
ing on  against  the  usurper  of  Europe, 
joyfully  promised  to  send  all  the  pecu- 
niary succour  which  the  state  of  the 
revenue  could  permit,  and  all  that 
might  be  supplied  by  the  liberality  of 
incuviduals,  which  it  would  by  all 
means  encourage  and  excite.  They 
would  send  a  memorial  to  the  cortes, 
explaining  why  they  must  delay  send- 
ing their  deputies  tul  the  congress  had 
assembled,  and  they  would  appoint 
persons  of  their  confidence  to  go  over 
and  explain  to  the  cortes  their  inten- 
tions and  desires.  There  was  to  be  a 
mutual  amnesty  5  the  blockade  was  of 
course  to  cease ;  the  Portugueze  troops 
to  withdraw,  and  the  viceroy  was  to 
notify  the  armistice  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru.  So  much  was  conceded  by  the 
junta  in  these  terms,  that  if  they  had 
nad  any  intention  of  observing  them, 
the  points  which  remained  for  discus- 


sion could  never  have  occasioned  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  Shortly  after- 
wards Elio  was  recalled  to  Spain,  and 
D.  Caspar  Vigodet,  the  governor  of 
Monte  Video,  remained  with  the  com- 
mand. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  ru- 
ling party  had  made  this  armistice  only 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
time.  A  few  weeks  after  Nov.  22, 
its  signature,  they  publish- 
ed, what  they  called  a  Provisional  Sta- 
tute, in  other  words,  a  sort  of  consti- 
tution, according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  first  of  December 
all  the  public  bodies  were  sworn  to  ob- 
serve it.  In  the  form  of  the  oath  which 
was  administered  to  the  members  of 
the  junta,  they  were  called  the  Supreme 
Provisional  Government,  in  the  name 
of  Sr.  D.  Ferdinand  VII.  The  name 
of  king  or  sovereign  was  omitted,  and, 
in  the  form  prescribed  to  the  other 
bodies,  no  mention  of  Ferdinand  was 
made,  and  an  additional  oath  was  im* 
posed  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the 
junta.  The  military  were  sworn  in 
like  manner,  through  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  swore  not  upon  the  gos- 
pels, but  upon  his  sword  and  his  word 
of  honour.  On  the  same  day  the 
troops  from  the  opposite  shoife  made 
their  public  entry,  and  were  received 
as  if  they  had  returned  from  a  triumph- 
ant expedition  in  the  best  of  causes. 
"  The  genius  of  America,**  said  one 
of  their  orators,  in  a  flight  of  trans-at- 
lantic  eloquence,  "  claps  her  wings  and 
soars  towards  immortality :  And  our 
country  descends  from  her  sacred  seat, 
and  binds  with  crowns  of  olives  the 
heroes  who  have  covered  themselves 
with  glory.** 

<*  At  length,**  said  the  official  jour- 
nal, **  eighteeE  months  after  Buenot 
Ayres  had  resolved  to  be  free,  after 
so  many  dangers  and  obstacles,  caused 
sometimes  by  the  various  fortune  of 
arms,  sometimes  by  the  errors  of  ad- 
ministration, at  length  it  seemed  that 
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shewas  beginning  to  march  with  a  firm 
step  along  the  path  of  liberty.  This 
•was  the  first  act  in  which  the  rights  of 
man  had  been  respected  and  proclaim- 
ed ;  the  first  foundation  of  their  sacred 
rights  had  now  been  laid,  and  under 
their  shade  justice,  and  equity,  and 
peace,  would  revive.*'  These  expres- 
sions, and  what  was  said  of  past  disor- 
ders, gave  truer  indications  of  the  ge- 
neral feeling,  than  the  mob-rejoicings, 
which  were  described  as  a  spectacle 
worthy  the  admiration  of  ages.  In 
reality,  at  this  very  time  when  the  peo- 
ple were  said  to  be  displaying  the  most 
affecting  testimonies  of  patriotic  joy, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
bloodier  contest  than  had  yet  disturb- 
ed the  career  of  its  rash  leaders. 

Belgrano  had  been  appointed  colo- 
nel of  the  Patricios  in  the  place  of 
Saavedra,  who  was  now  in  his  turn 
drinking  of  that  cup  which  he  had  ad- 
ministered to  others  :  the  soldiers  were 
determined  not  to  receive  Belgrano  ; 
they  turned  the  greater  number  of  their 
officers  out  of  the  barracks,  and  insist- 
ed upon  chusing  for  themselves.  The 
junta  sent  the  bishops  of  Buenos  Ay- 
res  and  Cordoba,  to  persuade  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  the  night  of  the 
sixth  was  spent  in  alarm  and  in  pre- 
parations, and  in  the  morning  the  Pa- 
tricios had  occupied  the  mouths  of  all 
the  streets  leading  to  the  college  where 
they  were  quartered  ;  they  had  six 
pieces  of  cannon  and  two  howitzers. 
The  corps  consisted  of  1550  men,  but 
not  more  than  half  stood  firm  when 
they  saw  other  troops  brought  against 
them.  An  action  took  place  which 
lasted  nearly  half  an  hour :  the  insur- 
gents were  driven  back  to  the  college  ; 
the  negro  and  mulatto  corps,  1200 
strong,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  un- 
decided which  part  to  take,  now  took 
the  strongest ;  the  gates  were  forced, 
they  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  close  fighting,  the,  Patri- 
cios were  overpowered  and  compelled 


to  surrender  at  discretion,  LuckOr 
for  Saavedra  his  name  was  not  calkd 
upon  during  this  conflict.  Pereyn 
was  the  man  whom  they  wanted  fe 
their  colonel ;  he  however  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  join  them  aad  take 
the  command,  and  therefore  one  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  his  name. 

On  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  go. 
vernment  39  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
other  side  has  not  been  stated ;  elerea 
were  put  to  death,  and  twenty  condeno. 
ed  to  do  du  ty  in  the  Isle  of  Martin  Garcia 
for  different  terms  of  years ;  three  of  the 
companies  were  broken  up  entirely; 
others  .were  ordered  to  change  thdr 
name  and  their  uniform  ;  and  in  the 
same  sentence  it  was  declared  that  all 
the  corps  in  the  army  of  the  country 
were  Patricios,  and  that  none  in  future 
should  particularize  itself  by  that  de- 
nomination. Funeral  honours  were 
decreed  by  the  cabildo  for  those  who 
had  fallen  in  suppressing  the  insuntc- 
tion,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  garrisoa 
were  ordered  to  attend.  "  Ulustriou 
martyrs,"  said  the  official  journalist, 
"  immortal  heroes,  citizen-soldier*,  ye 
have  proved  that  the  fiwman  only 
values  life  that  he  may  sacrifice  it  for 
the  safety  of  the  country,  and  that 
when  that  is  in  danger  the  first  hob- 
caust  which  a  citizen  ought  to  offer  is 
his  last  breath.  Ye  have  fajlen,  but 
the  country  lives,  and  the  heart  of  ev^ 
ry  American  will  be  the  august  nwuso* 
leum  which  immortalizes  your  menwry." 
Had  the  Patricios  been  successful,  the 
government  which  their  party  would 
have  appointed  would  have  addressed 
the  people  in  the  same  strain,  and  not 
in  better  taste. 

The  junta  either  suspected,  or  wish- 
ed to  make  the  people  suspect,  that 
their  predecessors  had  been  the  prime 
movers  of  this  insurrection  j  the  effects 
of  which  were  more  terrible  than  may 
at  first  appear,  because  most  of  the 
men  had  been  raised  in  the  city,  and  as 
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the  relations  of  those  who  fell  on  either 
tidet  and  of  those  who  were  executed, 
were  on  the  spot,— the  whole  misery 
was  before  the  public  eye.  The  con- 
sideration of  so  many  afflicted  families, 
the  sensibility  of  the  people,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  were  said 
to  have  disarmed  the  hand  of  justice. 
It  seems  indeed,  notwithstandmg  the 
decisive  success  of  the  governing  fac- 
tion in  the  struggle,  that  they  had  not 
that  preponderance  which  they  desired 
ib  public  opinion ;  for  instead  of  deli- 
vering over  to  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
or  even  to  a  court-martial,  the  prison- 
ers whom  they  selected  as  victims,  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  pass  sentence 
«<  in  this  particular  case,**  the  sen- 
tence thus  expressing  it,  as  if  to  remove 
from  the  people  any  suspicion  that  go- 
vernment intended  in  future,  according 
to  this  precedent,  to  supersede  the 
usual  course  and  forms  of  justice,  and 
act  as  judge  in  its  own  cause. 

The  insurrection  had  originated  ex- 
clusively in  the  dislike  of  the  Patricios 
to  Belgrano,  but  the  junta  represented 
it  as  the  work  of  Saavedra  and  his  par- 
ty. "  Authors  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
April,"  said  they,  (the  days  upon 
which  the  former  junta  had  arrested 
the  leaders  of  the  terrorists,  J  **  behold 
the  catastrophe  which  you  have  occa- 
sioned, enjoy  the  blood  which  has  been 
shed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  despair  of 
ever  again  wielding  the  brazen  sceptre. 
The  true  patriots  and  watchful  magis- 
trates will  place  an  impregnable  bar- 
rier against  the  efforts  of  passion,  and 
tjie  desolating  spirit  of  ambition  and 
tyranny.  The  conspiracy,"  they  said, 
<*  had  been  discovered  j  the  plan  was 
manifested,  though  not  its  authors, 
and  all  excused  their  horrible  attempt, 
upon  the  pretext  of  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conservative  junta, 
falsely  supposing  that  the  general  opi- 
nion was  in  its  lavour.  The  deputies, 
therefore^  who  had  arrived  for  the  con- 
fess, and  whom  Saavedra,  and  his  par* 
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ty  as  they  arrived,  had  added  to  the 
former  junta,  were  ordered,  by  a  circu- 
lar letter,  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres  and 
return  to  their  respective  provinces; 
and  the  meeting  oi  the  congress  was 
indefinitely  prorogued,  upon  the  pre- 
text that  it  could  not  be  celebrated  till 
the  united  provinces  had  recovered  their 
liberty  by  the  aid  of  the  arms  of  Bue* 
nos  Ayres.**  The  circular  letter  affect- 
ed a  tone  of  candour,  and  did  these  de- 
Suties  the  justice  to  admit  that  they 
ad  no  part  in  the  late  insurrection  ; 
*<  yet,"  it  said,  "  their  accession  to 
authority  had  been  the  moving  cause, 
and  the  government  trusted  that,  sa- 
crificing any  little  private  resentment 
to  the  public  good,  they  would  use 
all  their  influence  to  persuade  their 
constituents  of  the  necessity  of  this 
precaution,  of  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  government,  andof  the  import- 
ance of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  the 
most  perfect  union  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  great  work  of  their  civil 
independence.*'  But  in  the  same  ga- 
zette, there  followed  some  remarks 
avowedly  official,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  the  people  who  consulted  their 
own  welfare,  would  examine  whether 
these  deputies  who  were  thus  sent  back 
had  fulfilled  their  duty,  or  advanced 
one  step  in  the  work  of  their  happiness. 
The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  greater 
number  had  been  notorious,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  they  would  never  consult 
the  interests  of  their  constituents.  A 
note  was  added,  excepting  by  name 
only  two  of  the  deputies  from  this  ge- 
neral censure* 

This  measure  implied  that  the  ruling 
faction  were  as  unpopular  as  their  mea« 
sures  were  arbitrary  and  unjust.  This, 
however,  was  fortunate,  if  it  saved  them 
from  the  commission  of  crimes  which 
they  seemed  rather  to  want  the  cou- 
rage than  the  disposition  to  perpetrate. 
A  paper  appeared  in  their  gazette,  en- 
titled the  Cause  of  Causes,  and  accu- 
sing Saavedra  as  the  author  of  all  the 
2» 
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eyils  and  disturbances  which  had  oc- 
curred- **  He  had  been  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  former  government,*'  it 
said,  "  in  condescension  to  circumstan- 
ces :— the  decree  which  took  from  him 
his  ceremonial  honours,  and  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  other  members  of  the 
junta,  and  with  his  fellow-citizens,  im- 
peded his  ambitious  projects,  and  in  or- 
der to  assist  those  projects,  he  had  in- 
corporated the  deputies  with  the  go- 
vernment, not  doubting  but  that  he 
should  find  among  them  factious  spirits 
•ready  to  prostitute  themselves  to  his 
purpose.  Thus  he  had  reasoned,  and 
he  had  not  been  deceived ;  from  that 
day  the  public  spirit  began  to  abate, 
and  desertions  to  increase  ;  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  faction,  the  armies 
were  disorganized,  and  the  people 
scandalized  by  the  general  maladmi- 
nistration of  affairs.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  this  system  reached  its  height, 
and  triumphant  crimes  mocked  at  pro- 
scribed virtues.  But  the  friends  of  li- 
berty  had  at  last  stopt  the  career  of 
arbitrary  wickedness  by  creating  an 
executive  power,  which  had  changed 
the  aspect  of  all  things.  The  people 
had  now  received  a  salutary  lesson  to 
proceed  more  cautiously  in  confiding 
the  sacred  deposit  of  their  representa- 
tion, and  were  not  again  to  be  seduced 
by  a  zealous  hypocrite,  a  sophistical 
reasoner,  or  a  dissembling  patriot.  The 
parricides  of  the  country  had  sought 
to  destroy  the  men  of  pure  intentions ; 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  incautious  sol- 
dier's blood  to  subvert  order,  and  tri- 
umph over  the  lovers  of  justice :  but 
they  were  undeceived,  and  the  world 
now  k^ew  those  who  were  the  shame 
of  theii-  race,  the  cause  of  all  our  re- 
trograde steps,  and  all  our  former  dis- 
asters.'* 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  another 
paper  which  appeared  soon  afterwards 
in  the  same  official  journal,  with  the 
title  of  the  Crime  of  Lenity ;  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  editors,  (there 


were  at  this  time  two  who  condttct«d 
it  on  different  days)-~and  he  declared 
that  in  those  which  he  should  pubU 
he  would  use  no  other  language  than 
that  of  a  true  republican.  "  Nothing," 
he  said,  **  had  injured  their  cause  lo 
much  as  their  indulgence  and  lenity 
toward  its  enemies ;  they  were  wretch- 
es who  could  be  operated  upon  by  no. 
thing  but  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and 
while  impunity  made  them  bold,  good 
citizens  became  hopeless,  for  they  de* 
spaired  that  virtue  could  become  tri- 
umphant while  guilt  was  tolerated. 
Lenity,"  said  this  terrorist,  "pro- 
duces only  tumults,  conspiracies,  and 
irreparable  ills,  and  compassion  wi 
make  us  accomplices  in  the  ruin  of  li- 
berty. Ministers  of  the  law,  pabHc 
functionaries^  and  ye  magistrates  of  a 
people  who  desire  to  be  free,  whilst 
pur  great  work  is  not  perfected,  whilst 
we  fluctuate  between  the  fear  and  the 
hope  of  being  frecj  whilst  our  consti- 
tution  is  vacillating,  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  the  public  enemies ;  their 
impunity  is  a  crime  in  him  who  can 
punish  them,  and  he  who  does  not  pu- 
nish the  infraction  of  the  laws  is  their 
greatest  transgressor.*' 

Such  was  the  system  of  the  ruling 
faction ;  they  talked  of  mercy  in  then: 
proclamations,  and  in  their  journal  they 
preached  up  murder.  But  this  expe- 
riment upon  the  ferocious  passions  of 
the  multitude  was  premature,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  other  editor 
of  the  gazette  wrote  in  opposition  to 
the  bloody  doctrines  of  his  colleague, 
saying  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  an- 
nounce himself  in  the  face  of  the  world 
as  a  follower  of  the  terrible  language 
of « a  true  republican  ;*  contented  with 
being  a  citizen  who  sincerely  loved  hia 
country,  and  who  had  sacrificed  his 
repose  for  its  service.  This  paper » 
remarkable  for  the  picture  which  it 
gives  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  its  revolu- 
tionary state.  "  It  is  a  melancholy 
thing,"  said  he,  «  that  ia  the  space  « 
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19  months,  during  whlcli  these  people, 
throwing  off  the  despotism  of  the  mo« 
tfaer-country,  hare  been  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  desire  of  establishing 
their  civil  liberty,  they  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step  capable  of  leading 
them  to  that  end ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  measures  which  they  have  ta- 
ken appear  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce their  own  ruin.     The  first  men 
who  thought  to  raise  the  standard  of 
American  liberty  were  led  by  igno- 
rance to  commit  the  most  deadly  er- 
rors :  these  same  men  gave  way  to  the 
love  of  superiority  which  is  in  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  bad  fidiith,  then  con- 
joined with  ignorance,    produced    a 
monster  which  was  about  to  precipi- 
tate us  to  political  death/    Our  go- 
vernors began  to  persuade  themselves 
that  terror  was  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving their  authority  ;  and  immedt- 
«tely  they  made  the  Marats  and  the 
Robespierres  re-appear.     The  people 
are  witnesses  of  all  the  horrors  which 
a  false  direction  of  the  system  of  go- 
vernment can  produce.    An  impru- 
dent and  premature  terrorism  (the  ex- 
pression deserves  notice)*-— an  impru- 
dent and  premature  terrorism,  excites 
the  bloody  shock  of  opimons,  opens 
the  doors  to  vrickedness  and  venge- 
imce,  sets  all  the  passions  in  motion, 
-and  men  who  propose  to  themselves 
the  acquisition  of  any  advantage,  hesi- 
tate then  no  longer  at  sacrificing  others. 
Denundations  nniltiply  with  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  wicked  secures  impunity 
for  his  crimes,  by  the  very  informality 
of  the  process.     The  government  be- 
ing continually  agitated  by  the  desire 
-ofjierpetuatine  its  authority,  adopted, 
with  stupid  bhndness,  the  most  scan- 
•dalous  extremes.     Public  securitv  was 
never  more  trampled  upon,  nor  tne  ci- 
tizens more  trodden  down ;  the  tute- 
lary government,  which  the  people  had 
created  tore-establish  their  rights,  justi- 
fied by  its  conduct  the  rapacity  of  the 
old.  mandatories;  and. established  a 


species  of  ostracism  entirely  unknown 
before.  This  salutary  remedy,' which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Athenians  had  de- 
vised to  remove  from  them  men  whose 
popularity  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  state,  required  at  least  the  suffra- 
ges of  6000  citizens,  whereas  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres  six  were  enough  to-  ostra- 
cise six  thousand. 

"  Revolution,"  he  continued,  *<  is 
only  the  change  of  one  form  of  govern- 
ment for  another;  naturally,  there- 
fore, it  involves  the  desire  of  bettering 
our  condition ;  its  first  characteristic 
ought  to  be  liberality.  The  expukioa 
then  of  the  Europeans  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  end  of  a  revolution,  and  to 
the  interests  of  this  people  in  partici»- 
lar  is  in  the  highest  degree  preju^ciaL 
We  are  without  industry  and  without 
population;  we  depend  necessarily  upon 
the  Europeans  for  the  improvements 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  yet  our 
inexorable  spirit  will  perpetuate  the 
infelicity  of  these  countries  I  M^  ob- 
ject is  not  to  argue  for  the  impunity  of 
guilt ;  on  the  contrary^  I  could  recom- 
mend, with  all  the  force  of  which  I  am 
capable,  that  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment should  be  equally  speedy  and 
proportionate ;  yea  more,  tlutt  in  these 
circumstances  it  should  be  exemplary 
and  undistinguishing.  But  this  is  not 
saying  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be  a  Euro- 
pean, and  that  without  further  investi- 
gation we  should  proceed  to  punish- 
ment. The  Europeans  are  not  those 
who  have  produced  our  misfortunes^ 
nor  those  who  have  impeded  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  happiness  ;  they  only 
murmur  in  secret,  without  being  abfe 
to  re-estabUsh  their  former  pride  and 
superiority.  Our  want  of  public  spi- 
rit, our  ignorance,  our  prejudices,  and, 
above  all,  our  inconsistent,  mean,  and 
selfish  character,  have  prepared  for  ua 
discord  and  ciril  wars.  The  bloody 
domestic  contests,  and  the  destructive 
wars  which  cover  the  American  soil, 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  iudec.eat 
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personalities  of  ambitious  men,  who 
have  busied  themselves  in  creating  fac* 
tions,  and  arming  them  against  each 
other.** 

This  is  the  picture  which  a  revolu- 
tionist drew  of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  and  the 
best  symptom  which  has  appeared 
during  the  revolution  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  man  honest  enough  thus 
t  o  describe  it  i  He  concluded  by  in- 
ferring; that  Buenos  Ayres  was  not  the 
country  where  rigorism  (as  he  call- 
^  it,  to  avoid  a  more  obnoxious  but 
more  appropriate  word,)  could  pro- 
duce the  good  which  was  desired,  or 
at  least  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
trying  it.— It  was  not  the  time  for 
trying  it,  because  thegoverament  want- 
ed strength  rather  than  inclination, 
and  so  senuble  were  they  of  their  un- 
popularity as  well  as  of  their  danger, 
that  they  ordered  all  arms  of  every 
kind  in  the  possesuon  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  delivered  up  i  the  punish- 
ment for  concealment  was  to  be  100 
stripes  in  the  public  streets  for  the  fin^ 
offence,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  four  years  of  ganison  duty,  for  the 
second,  death  for  the  third. 

In  all  these  proceedings  there  was 
enough  to  alarm  the  vigilance  of  Vigo- 
det.  When  the  gazettes  affected  to 
apeak  in  true  republican  language,  and 
when  it  was  declared  that  the  congress 
could  not  be  assembled  till  the  united 
■province  had  recovered  their  liberty 
by  the  aid  of  the  armsof  Buenos  Ayres, 
k  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  lead- 
ers were  determined  to  separate  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
that  they  had  learnt  in  the  French 
school  to  consider  oaths  and  treaties 
only  as  instruments  of  their  perfidious 
policy.  They  had  refused  to  believe 
the  recovery  of  Figueras  when  it  was 
taken  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Ro- 
vira ;  but  when  that  fortress  was  lost 
again,  the  loss  was  blazoned  as  the 
death-blow  of  Spain  ;-*<<  there  was 
no  remedy  for  her^''  they  said  ^  ^<  she 


had  now  expired,  and  they  ought  to 
forget  her  even  as  the  dead  are  UM^got- 
ten/'  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
est  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  re- 
volutionists in  Mexico  were  offiGB% 
circulated ;  and  at  a  time  when  Hi- 
dalgo had  fallen  under  the  sword 
of  the  law,  it  was  affirmed  that  be 
had  entered  Mexico  in  tiiumph,  at 
the  head  of  180,000  Americans,  sad 
that  that  capital  had  i  proclaimed  iti 
independence.  Respecting  Englaai, 
the  language  even  of  the  modenU 
editor  was  such  as  Buonaparte  would 
have  dictated.  **  En^^aad,*'  said 
he,  **  would  rather  conatitute  us  her 
colonies  upon  the  aame  footing  ai 
Brazil,  than  trade  directly  with  nf, 
and  thus  contribute  to  form  onr  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  Her  object  is  too* 
tablish  an  exclusive  commerce  in  these 
regions.  The  dominadon  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  would  easily  put  them  m  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  prtacipal  poiat$ 
on  the  eastern  bank  ot  this  river,  and 
in  a  situation  to  dictate  the  law  to  botk 
sides.  The  cap^us  conduct  and  the 
duplicity  which  this  court  has  diniky- 
ed,  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  tlui 
reflection.  To  this  it  is  that  we  mast 
attribute  the  criminal  indifPerence  with 
which  ^e  has  forborne  to  relieve  oor 
most  urgent  necessities,  and  this  is  the 
true  orif  in  of  the  hostilities  on  the  op- 
j>osite  shore,  and  of  the  obstinate  de* 
linquency  of  Monte  Video. ^' 

It  was  more  easy  to  excite  an  al»W 
against  the  interference  <^  the  Por- 
tugueze  than  against  the  English  ca- 
binet ;  and  accordingly  the  nivouritf 
cry  was,  that  there  existed  an  ia* 
trigue  for  delivering  them  over  to  the 
princess  of  Brazil.  Upon  this  pi^ 
text  troops  were  still  kept  on  tl^  (f- 
posite  bank,  waiting  only  for  a  o- 
vourable  ^loment  to  renew  hostilities; 
the  people  of  Monte.  Video  were  told 
in  tne  gazette  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  despotic  pleasure  of 
the  despicable  mercenariesj  who  trod 
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their  soil  under  pretext  of  assisting 
them»  and  they  were  openly  exhorted 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  take  arms,  and  swear  that 
they  would  be  free.  Their  troops 
under  Artigas  committed  great  ex- 
cesses, and  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  Brazilian  forces  were  neither 
under  the  influence  of  better  morals 
Qorof  better  discipline ;  so  that  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  last  few  years  had 
produced  some  syiiiptoms  of  imptote- 
ment,  was  miserably  laid  waste.  At 
length  the  revolutionists  finding  it  bet- 
ter to  renew  the  war,  if  it  were  only 


to  call  off  the  attention  of  th^  people 
from  their  domestic  misconduct,  called 
upon  the  governor  of  Monte  Video  to 
co-operate  with  Artigas  in  expelline 
the  Portugueze.  It  was  impossibm 
that  so  shallow  a  pretence  could  im- 
pose upon  him ;  he  in  reply,  therefore^ 
required  that  Artigas  should  retire 
beyond  the  Uruguay,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  permit  more  troops 
to  cross.  Of  course  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  year  closed  with 
every  appearance  of  fresh  revolutionfl) 
and  bloodier  struggles* 
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Sieily.   State  of  the  Country.  Intrigues  of  the  Court.   Conspiracy  disc(ner0f 
and  Change  effected  in  the  Gowmment, 


£ngland  wa$  earnestly  desirous  of 
preserving  peace  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mother-country,  upon  grounds 
which  should  be  equally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  ;  but  the  good  wishes  of 
England  were  frustrated  in  Spain  by 
the  predominant  influence  of  men  as 
suspicious  as  they  were  selfish,  and  in 
America  by  the  determination  of  the 
independent  party  to  effect  their  ob« 
ject  by  any  means.  There  was  ano- 
ther country  where  England  possessed 
the  power  of  interfering  with  effect, 
and  where  her  benevolent  and  beneficial 
interference,  which  had  been  withheld 
too  longy  was  at  last  exerted. 

When  Nelson  departed,  in  1803, 
to  take  the  command  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  minister's  last  words 
to  him  were  these :  <*  Take  every  possi- 
ble care  of  their  Sicilian  majesties,  for 
the  king  considers  them  as  the  most 
faithful  allies  he  has  ever  had.'*  In 
this  opinion  the  British  cabinet  long 
persisted,  and  it  led  to  a  measure 
which,  if  it  indeed  took  place,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  has  not  unfitly  been 
called  the  most  absurd  act  that  was 
ever  committed  by  a  civilized  nation. 
^t  was  at  that  time  more  convenient 
JFor  Buonaparte  to  extort  money  from 
the  court  ef  Naples^  than  to  send  an 


army  to  take  possession  of  the  kiog. 
dom  ;  Naples,  therefore,  became  i 
tributary  state,  and  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  pay  it  a  subsidy  to  enable 
it  to  discharge  its  tribute.  It  is  as^ 
serted  by  one  *  whose  means  of  infer. 
mation  are  not  to  be  doubted,  that  by 
order  of  the  Neapolitan  government 
the  money  was  paid  direct  by  the  Bri. 
tish  agent  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
banker  at  Naples,  so  that  we  actual- 
ly subsidised  France  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  ourselves  ! 

Nelson  had  the  strongest  prgudicei 
in  favour  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Naples  ;  they  loved  a^d  honoured  him 
as  their  deliverer,  and  he  who  had  aha. 
red  in  their  danger,  and  entered  hot 
too  deeply  into  their  resentments,  look- 
ed upon  their  re-estabHshment  as  bit 
own  work,  and  from  feelings  of  per- 
sonal  as  well  as  political  pride,  would 
of  all  men  be  most  unwilling  to  see  any 
thing  in  their  conduct  but  what  wai 
good.  Nelson,  however,  saw  and  feh 
the  abominations  of  their  misniie. 
«« The  state  of  Sicily,'*  says  he,  «isa|. 
most  as  bad  as  a  ci  yili^sed  country  can  be. 
I  have  no  doubt  from  what  is  passing 
at  Naples,  and  in  that  island,  tnat  tv 
French  will  have  it.  I  see  clearly  if 
we  have  not  a  little  army  to  take  it, 
the  French  will.    The  mais  of  iSifl. 
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lians  wish  for  a  change  of  government ; 
they  desire  uSt  but  if  we  will  not  go 
there,  they  would  gladly,  I  fear,  receive 
the  French ;  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  would  be  relieved  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  nobles  ;  they  love  their 
Kinor  and  the  English,  but  hate  the 
pobles  and  the  French." 

One  good  thing  had  been  done  in 
Sicily  under  the  last  reign.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Caraccioli  was  viceroy, 
the  inquisition  was  abolished,  and  all 
its  papers  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  people,  superstitious  as  they  were, 
rejoiced  in  the  downfal  of  this  accur- 
sed tribunal ;  they  broke  in  pieces  the 
statue  of  the  devilish  St  Domingo  at 
the  entrance  of  the  holy  office,  and 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
demolishing  the  buildine  itself.  This 
good  had  been  done.  But  those  re- 
forms, which  from  the  temper  of  the 
age  might  have  been  expected  to  fol- 
low^ were  checked  by  the  fatal  course 
of  events  in  France ;  sudden  and  total 
revolution  instead  of  gradual  amend- 
ment became  the  object  of  virtuous, 
but  erring  minds;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  government  in  its  fear  up- 
held every  species  of  abuse,  as  if  their 
iexistence  was  identified  with  its  own. 
Every  where  throughout  the  two  Si- 
cilies, the  people  laboured  under  the 
piost  vexatious  and  oppressive  grievan- 
ces. Calabria,  with  all  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, was  thinned  by  progressive 
depopulation,  because  in  a  country 
where  marriages  are  remarkably  fruit- 
ful, the  people  were,  deterred  from 
marriage  by  the  dread  of  increasing 
wretchedness.  The  peasan^in  addi- 
tion to  hjs  rent,  paid  to  the^baron  a 
tax  in  kind  for  his  produce,  and  a  toll 
at  his  mill  and  at  his  oil-press ;  he  paid 
also  to  the  king  a  second  and  a  heavy 
tax  for  his  oil  and  his  raw  silk  :  and 
before  they  could  be  exported  they 
were  taxed  again  in  the  merchants* 


hand8.*-The  people  were  forbidden  to 
use  salt  from  the  natural  salt-pans  near 
Taranto,  in  order  that  the  royal  salt- 
works at  Barletta  might  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  their  consump- 
tion ;  the  peasants,  however,  went 
armed,  and  supplied  themselves  with 
what  nature  had  provided  for  their 
wants,  in  defiance  of  this  monstrous 
prohibition.  The  king,  like  the  othe? 
branches  of  his  effete  race,  had  nei- 
ther character  for  good  nor  evil,  an4 
cared  only  for  his  amusements.  A 
passionate  love  for  field-sports  prevails 
in  that  family  like  an  hereditary  folly. 
He  had  a  cover  for  pheasants  in  the 
isle  of  Procida,  and  to  preserve  these 
birds,  a  law  was  made,  forbidding  the 
inhabitants  to  keep  cats.  They  peti- 
tioned for  its  repeal,  but  their  pe- 
tition, if  it  ever  reached  the  king,  was 
disregarded,  and  rats  and  mice  in  con- 
sequence became  so  numerous,  (for 
dogs  also  fpr  the  same  reason  were  ba- 
nished from  the  island,^  that  the  very 
children  were  not  safe  m  the  cradle. 

Bad  as  things  were  in  Naples,  they 
were  worse  in  Sicily.  In  the  former 
country  there  were  some  limits  to  the 
power  of  the  baronage  ;  but  her^ 
the  lord  of  the  manor  appointed  to 
every  place  of  trust  and  jurisdiction  j 
he  had  his  judge  upon  the  fief,  and  his 
law^agent  in  Palermo,  whose  confir- 
mation of  the  sentence  was  all  that 
was  required  for  it  to  be  executed 
without  farther  appeal.  When  these 
enormous  powers  were  given  by  the 
Norman  conqueror  to  his  captains,* 
he  gave  them  nothing  but  the  proper- 
ty and  the  bodies  of  mfidels,  which  he 
abandoned  to  their  will  and  discretion 
as  objects  of  contempt  and  hatred ;  but 
when  Christians  became  in  process  of 
time  sole  occupiers  of  the  lands  held 
on  these  conditions  of  abject  vassalage, 
the  barons  did  not  suffer  any  diminu? 
tion  of  their  authority  to  take  place  ox^ 
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that  account.  The  great  engine  of 
oppression  in  Sicily  was  the  tribunal 
of  patrimony,  a  board  consisting  of  six 
membersy  which  superintends  the  king's 
territorial  revenues  and  the  municipa- 
lities of  the  royal  and  baronial  towns ; 
the  property  of  every  individual  is  im- 
plicated in  these,  and  thus,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  authority  in  what  re- 
gards the  royal  interests,  it  became  a 
civil  court,  and  assumed  a  dictatorial 
right  over  all  matters  of  export  or  im- 
port, not  by  fixed  rules  or  general 
laws,  but  by  issuing  an  order  or  per- 
mission on  every  individual  occasion. 
None  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
can  be  exported  vrithout  the  permis- 
tiop  of  this  tribunal,  though  the  ex- 
porter offers  to  pay  the  duties  ;  and 
this  is  of  course  a  business  of  favour 
or  corruption.  The  permission  to  ex- 
port hemp  is  farmed  annually  as  an 
exclusive  privilege  to  one  person  in  a 
maritime  district,  and  the  merchant 
who  would  export  it,  must  pay  a  duty 
to  this  individual  as  well  as  to  the 
state.  Corn,  cattle,  and  oU,  cannot  be 
exported  without  a  particular  order 
from  Palermo,  and  this  order  can  only 
be  obtained  by  persevering  bribery. 
But  in  nothing  is  the  interference  of 
this  most  mischievous  tribunal  so  per- 
nicious as  in  the  com  trade.  It  issues 
orders  to  every  corporation  to  provide 
as  much  wheat  as  will  suffice  for  the 
whole  year,  to  effect  which,  they  are 
invested  with  authoritjrto  prevent  the 
produce  of  their  district  nrom  being 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  to 
forbid  that  of  another  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  theirs.  A  total  stagnation 
of  the  inland  trade  is  the  immediate 
consequence.  If  the  price  of  com 
should  fall  after  the  corporatien  has 
made  its  provision,  no  man  under  the 
severest  penalties  must  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket :  h^  iQUst  let  it  spoil  in  his  grana- 
ries, or  submit  to  sell  it  a^d  give  up 


his  profits  to  the  corporation  :  if  he 
grinds  it,  the  flour  is  seized  ;  if  he  at- 
tempt to  export  it,  he  runs  Uie  risk  of 
being  ruined.  *»<-Anotheraboniinat]Qii 
is  practised  in  laying  in  this  yeariy 
store  i  in  most  townspips  the  price  is 
fixed  at  harvest  by  s\n  assize,  and  at 
this  price  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  de- 
liver in  to  the  corporation  the  third 
part  of  his  produce  on  demand,  not- 
withstanding the  prices  may  in  the 
meantime  have  advanced.  Sometimes 
the  corporation  informed  a  landh(^(kr 
that  they  are  supplied,  and  therefore 
that  he  may  sell  off ;  and  after  a  kw 
months  called  upon  him  for  his  quota, 
and  obliged  him  to  buy  the  quamtity 
required  at  whatever  advance.  For 
these  things  there  was  no  remedy,  for 
justice  was  unknown  in  Sicily.  Smug- 
gling is  the  only  thing  which  has  pre- 
served the  country  from  utter  devasta- 
tion and  ruin. 

The  parliament  consists  of  three 
houses  ;  the  barons,,  the  ecclesiasticad 
assembly,  and  the  deftiesnal  house. 
In  the  first,  every  baron  has  as  many 
votes  as  he  has  villages  or  towns  on 
his  estates.  The  last  is  very  far  from 
beine  a  popular  assembly.  The  towns 
of  the  royal  demesne  are  the  only 
places  which  are  represented ;  the  in- 
habitants have  no  choice  in  appointing 
their  deputy,  and  the  corporation  ge- 
nerally nominate  their  attomey  at  Pa- 
lermo, by  which  means  one  man  ofiten 
represents  several  places.  These  laww 
vers  are  dependent  on  the  nobles ;  the 
nouse  is  never  convened ;  and  its  Tote 
is  obtained  as  a  matter  of  form.  la 
these  three  houses  the  power  of  grant- 
ing supplies  is  vested,  but  the  majo- 
rity of  two  is  sufficient ;  and  the  lords 
and  ecclesiastics  throw  the  whole  biir« 
then  upon  the  commons.  No  land-tax 
whatever  is  imposed  on  the  great  land- 
holders, who,  in  fact,  possess,thegreater 
part  of  the  whole  isl^d.  Every  tUng 
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fidls  upon  the  commoiiSy  who  pay  taxes 
even  upon  their  cheese  and  their  bread. 
Never  were  any  jieople,  under  a  go- 
vernment of  their  own,  so  cruelly  op- 
Sressed  with  imposts ;  and  the  first 
uty  of  all  governments  was  so  grossly 
neglected,  that  the  Barbary  pirates  in- 
fested the  coastswith  perfect  impunity, 
and  often  landed,  and  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery ! 

The  Sidlians  imputed  great  part  of 
their  miseries  to  the  residence  of  their 
court  at  Naples,  and  had  long  wished 
for  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  whom 
they  were  in  no  slight  degree  attached. 
They  now  had  their  court  among  them ; 
I  but  it  brought  with  it  only  an  increase 
of  wretchedness.  For  the  revenues  of 
a  country  in  which  the  benevolence  of 
nature  was  so  counteracted  br  the  folly 
of  its  government,  hadscarcely  sufficed 
for  the  civil  and  military  establishment 
before  the  loss  of  Naples ;  and  now  the 
expenceof  the  army  which  was  brought 
over,  and  of  a  court  even  shameless  in 
its  extravagance,  was  to  be  borne  by 
this  impoverished  and  exhausted  island. 
The  court  relied  upon  England  in  this 
emergency.  England  had  paid  for 
them  their  tribute  to  France  to  be  em- 
ployed in  war  against  herself; — ^much 
more  then  might  money  be  expected 
from  the  same  liberal  ally  for  their  own 
direct  necessities. 

The  krag  hated  business,  and  cared 
only  for  the  chace.  The  queen  was 
fond  of  political  intrigues ;  the  favour- 
ites by  whom  she  was  guided,  and 
the  ministers  who  were  her  creatures, 
were  in  the  French  interest ;  and  she 
herself  hated  the  English.  Never,  in- 
deed, did  any  court  behave  more  un- 
graciously (to  use  the  lightest  word) 
towards  a  powerful  and  generous  al- 
ly. Even  when  Nelson  was  in  his 
highest  favour,  the  court  of  Palermo 
did  all  which  could  be  done  by  edicts 
imd  prohibitions,  to  starve  our  troops 
who  were  besieging  Malta,  and  the 
Maltese  with  whom  we  were  acting. 


"  At  a  time,'*  says  Captiin  Paisley, 
«  when  we  were  paying  them  a  large 
subsidy  as  our  secret  friends,  they  ke^t 
their  friendship  so  very  secret  that  it 
looked  like  the  bitterest  enmity.  The 
most  paltry  accommodations  were  infu- 
sed, for  fear  of  displeasing  France,  and 
a  British  squadron  had  been  refused 
the  common  refreshments  of  water  and 
vegetables  at  Palermo,  while  all  the 
ports  of  Sicily  were  swarming  with. 
French  privateers.**  When  the  exter* 
nal  relations  of  the  court  were  changed, 
and  it  became,  not  merely  openly  al- 
lied with  England,  but  dependent  whol- 
ly upon  her  generosity  and  hfer  protec- 
tion, the  feelings  of  the  queen  and  her 
party  remained  unaltered^  The  peo* 
pie  felt  differently;  with  their  mo- 
ther milk  they  had  sucked  in  an  here- 
ditary hatred  against  the  French,  re- 
membering still  with  horror  that  inso- 
lence, and  those  excesses,  which  had 
provoked  the  Sicilian  vespers.  They 
gloried  in  the  remembrance  of  that 
dreadful  act  of  popular  vengeance ;  it  it 
still  the  sport  of  the  Sicilian  children  to 
hold  a  radish  up,  and,  putting  to  it  the 
word  by  which  the  French  were  chal- 
lenged on  that  dreadful  night,  repeat 
the  shibboleth,  and  then  3ice  off'^the 
bead  of  the  root,  exclaiming.  Ah  Cat' 
two  Francese  I 

They  looked  to  us  for  protection, 
but  they  looked  for  deliverance  also. 
When  our  troops  first  landed  there,  n 
peasant  asked  of  Captain  Paisley,  whe* 
ther  the  Sicilians  were  not  in  future  to 
consider  themselves  subjects  of  King 
George.  Being  told,  that  we  came  at 
allies,  not  as  usurpers,  he  walked  sul- 
lenly away,  saying,  if  that  were  the 
case  he  wished  to  God  we  had  never 
entered  his  country.  For  the  people, 
indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
any  change  could  be  for  the  worse ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  as  discontented 
as  the  peasantry,  and  with  equal  cause« 
They  complained  that  their  allowances 
were  shamefully  scanty,  and  that  mi- 
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«erable  as  they  were,  a  great  portion 
of  them  was  embezzled  by  the  villainy 
of  their  superiors.  One  of  their  dra- 
goons asked  an  English  officer,  how  it 
could  be  expected  that  he  and  his 
countrymen  were  to  fight  like  English 
troops,  who  were  properly  treated  and 
taken  care  of  in  every  respect.  *«  Even 
my  horse,"  said  he,  **is  fed  twice  a-day, 
but  I  myself  am  allowed  only  one  meal, 
and  that  a  poor  one.  Is  this  treatment 
for  a  soldier  ?"  When  Sir  John  Stuart 
was  at  Ischia,  where  he  had  several 
thousand  Sicilians  attached  to  them,  he 
directed  the  British  commissariat  to 
supply  them  with  rations,  that  they 
might  go  through  the  service  cheerful- 
ly. The  poor  men  came  in  a  short  time, 
and  begged  that  the  allowance  might  be 
stopt,  because  their  own  government, 
on  account  of  the  rations  which  were 
furnished  at  our  expence,  deducted 
out  of  their  pay  a  much  greater  sum 
than  the  soldiers  could  afford,  and 
more  than  the  rations  were  worth. 

With  a  government  thus  as  base  as 
It  was  besotted.  Great  Britain  made  a 
treaty,  engaging  to  maintain  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  Sicily  for  the  defence  of 
the  island,  which  number  was  to  be 
augmented,  if  the  case  required  it,  and 
to  pay  the  court  an  annual  subsidy  of 
300,000/.  commencing  from  Septem- 
ber, 1805,  in  monthly  instalments,  du- 
ring the  war,  one  month's  payment 
being  always  to  be  made  in  advance. 
The  money  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  SiciHan  marine  and  land 
forces,  and  an  account  of  it  rendered 
every  three  months  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. This  treaty  was  signed  at 
Palermo,  by  the  British  envoy,  on  the 
60th  of  March,  1808  ;  and  a  more  me- 
morable proof  of  political  bhndness  is 
not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  records  of 
British  diplomacy  Aiter  a  while  the 
subsidy  was  increased  to  400,000/.,  and 
the  auxiliary  force  to  18,000  men. 


*  I^ckie. 


It  was  stipulated  by  this  treaty,  that 
every  thing  of  which  the  British  troops 
and  squa£-on  in  the  Mediterranean 
should  stand  in  need  in  provisions  and 
stores,  which  Sicily  could  aupj^, 
should  be  exempt  from  all  duties. 
This  article  was  violated.'  Wine  aod 
other  supplies  for  the  British  armj 
were  detained  andobligedtopay  ♦dutr; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  demands  of  me 
Britishenvoyproduced  a  favourablcan- 
swer  from  tne  Sicilian  ministry,  a  ic- 
cret  counter  order  was  always  issued 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  tncir  pro- 
mises. In  consequence  of  the  cnid 
and  oppressive  taxes  on  corn  and  brod, 
and  the  detestable  monopoly  of  those  g 
provisions,  our  soldiers  paid  taxes  to  ■ 
the  state  of  60  per  cent,  upon  the  bread 
which  they  ate,  and  thus  the  Sicilian 
government,  in  addition  to  the  subsidy 
which  it  drew  from  Great  Britain, 
raised  a  revenue  of  nearly  100,0002. 
upon  the  British  armies  employed  in 
its  defence.  Nothing,  meantime,  n^ 
done  towards  enabling  the  country  to 
defend  itself.  The  army  remained  as 
badly  paid,  as  badly  disciplined,  as 
badly  fed,  as  inefficient  as  before  :  the 
marine,  upon  which  so  much  depended, 
was  not  in  a  better  state.  And  wboi 
the  first  successes  of  the  Spaniards 
opened  such  hopes  for  Europe,  and 
the  presence  of  a  British  force  in  Ca- 
talonia  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
recovered  Barcelona,  Sir  John  Stuart, 
who  had  received  orders  to  go  upcffl 
this  most  important  service,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  incur  the  heavy  responsiltt- 
lity  of  disobeying  those  orders,  because 
he  could  not  venture  to  leave  Sicily 
exposed. 

While  the  British  ministry  still  con- 
sidered this  miserable  court  as  the  most 
faithful  of  its  allies,  the  British  officers 
in  Sicily  saw  its  whole  misconduct, 
and  more  than  suspected  its  faithless- 
ness.   The  queen,  as  the  sister  of  Ma? 
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ria  Antoinette,  bad  regarded  republi- 
can France  with  batred  and  horror, 
and  when  the  domestic  atrocities  of  the 
rcTolution  bad  ceased,  and  things  seem- 
ed to  be  assuming  a  consistent  order 
under  the  First  Consul,  she  was  perfect- 
ly aware  that  it  was  absurd  to  look 
£or  honour  or  good  faith  to  the  French 
government.  After  the  second  seizure 
of  Naples,  and  when  Joseph  Buona- 
parte had  been  placed  upon  its  throne, 
she  longed  for  a  second  recovery  of 
the   kingdom,  and  perhaps  a  second 
feast  of  vengeance.     But  the  British 
government,  knowing  that  no  effectual 
effort  could  be  made  for  expelling  the 
French,  refused  to  co-operate  in  exci- 
ting partial  insurrections,  which  could 
only  end  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  most 
zealous  partizans  of  the  old  govern- 
ment.    This  disappointed  the  queen, 
and  the  English  having  thus  displeased 
her,  she  soon  regarded  them  with  ill- 
will  and  jealousy,  and  at  length  with 
hatred.     For  she  knew  that  the  peo- 
pie  were  longing  and  hoping  to  see 
the  abuses  of  the  country  removed  by 
the  interference  of  England,  and  she 
feared  that  this  interference  would  not 
always  be  withheld.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  she  had  abhorred  France  in  its 
Jacobin  state,  she  regarded  the  French 
emjHre  with  no  such  feeling ;  she  knew 
that  Btionaparte  was  the  deadliest  ene- 
my of  freedom,  and  therefore,  in  her 
fear  of  those  reforms  which  her  own 
.misconduct  rendered   inevitable,  she 
looked  to  him  as  her  natural  ally.    It 
was  believed  that  at  one  time  she  was 
amused  with  hopes  of  returning  to 
Naples,  the  great  object  of  her  wishes ; 
the  supposed  plan  was,  that  Sicily  was 
to  be  given  up  to  France,  in  return  for 
which  cession  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  to  be  restored,  and  held  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  federated  states  of 
Germany,  that  is,  in  immediate  vassal- 
age.    But  this  might  have  provoked 
England  to  an  effort  commensurate 
yniSk  the  occaaion ;  and  if  Sicily  were 


to  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror  j  Eng- 
land would  have  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  well  as  from  her  command  of 
the  sea.  It  was  more  for  the  interest 
of  Buonaparte  that  a  British  army 
should  be  kept  in  inactivity,  and  a 
British  subsidy  wasted  upon  the  plea- 
sure of  a  court,  of  whose  secret  hos- 
tility to  Great  Britain  he  was  well  as- 
sured. 

The  marriage  of  Buonaparte  with 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
gave  him  a  family  connection  with  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  and  shortly  after  this 
marriage  a  letter,  said  to  be  written  by 
Buonaparte  to  the  queen,  found  its 
way  into  the  press.  The  circumstances 
under  which  this  letter  became  public 
are  these  :  the  wife  of  a  French  colo- 
nel employed  in  Spain,  obtained  a  copy 
from  Maret's  office,  and  inclosed  it 
to  her  husband.  A  party  of  Romana^s 
army  intercepted  it  5  and  this  remarka- 
ble paper  was  published  in  the  Bada- 
joz  Diary.  Its  authenticity  was  stre- 
nuously denied ;  weak,  however,  as 
the  external  evidence  in  its  favour  may 
be,  it  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
denial ;  and  its  internal  testimony  was 
deemed  satisfactory  by  many,  and  per- 
haps by  most  of  those  persons  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge.  The 
letter  began  with  a  retrospect  of  events 
since  the  year  1805,  when  it  was 
said,  that  France  and  her  allies  loudly 
demanded  the  destruction  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Naples.  "  Placed  in  this  cri- 
tical situation,''  said  Buonaparte, "  and 
being  a  constitutional  monarch,  what 
resource  had  I  left  ?  Your  majesty, 
who  has  experienced  the  arrogance  of 
your  subjects,  knows,  and  I  ought 
to  know,  that  we  sovereigns  must  fre- 
quently stifle  our  own  inclinations,  froih 
a  regard  to  the  interests,  and  even  the 
prejudices,  of  the  people  we  govern. 
Thus  was  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Na- 
ples decided  :  Nevertheless,  I  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  a  misled  . 
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and  disgraced  dynasty  j  and  when  it 
ferecame  impossible  for  me  to  re-esta- 
Blish  it  in  Italy,  I  thought  of  giving 
it  an  equi^lent  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
positions which  I  made,  from  Erfurth 
to-  King  George,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
this  fact.  To  the  war  of  Germany 
wiccceded  that  of  Prussia.  The  peace 
of  Tflsit  once  more  tranquillized  Eu- 
fope ;.  and  I  should  have  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  war,  had  I  not 
Been  convinced  of  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Bottse  of  Spain»  The  scandalous  quar^ 
xels  between  the  father  and  son,  the 
ambition  and  sordid  conduct  of  the 
PHnce  of  the  PeaCe,  and  the  msh  6f 
»endiering  happy,  and  divesting  of  its 
prejudices,  a  nation  of  the  first  rank, 
Aade  me  turn  my  views  upon  that 
iingdom.  The  Spaniards  were  dissa- 
tis&d  with  the  government  of  king 
Charles,  and  prince  Ferdinand,  heM 
tJsA  to  Europe  as  a  traitor  by  his  fathef, 
co«ld  not  ascend  a  throne,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.,  has  be- 
longed to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
Portugal  was  an  English  province; 
and  the  parliament  of  that  nation  ha- 
ving resolved  upon  the  system  of  per- 
petual war,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
their  squadrons  from  the  continent, 
Before  tliey  could  have  an  opportunity 
€>f  recommitting  such  an  enormity  as^ 
their  attack  upon  Copenhagen.     Int. 

filled  by  this  combination  of  motives, 
sent  my  troops  into  those  kingdoms, 
and  all  the  projected  changes  would 
Bave  been  effected  without  the  least 
dSstmrbance,  had  not  the  Spaniards 
Been  led  astray  by  English  moijopoly, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks.  The 
confidence  and  security  which  I  en- 
tertained upon  this  subject,  and  the 
ignorance  €»  some  of  my  generals,  oc- 
casioned the  petty  losses  l  have  Suf- 
fered ift  that  quarter,  and  which  the 
enemies  of  order  have  celebrated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  But  Eiirof)e 
tooQ  saw  what  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  junta 


of  Seville,  whose  measures  were  totaMy 
subverted  in  the  first  instance  by  die 
battle  of  Tudela,.  and  st^sequeatiyby 
that  of  Ocada. 

**  The  crown  of  Aragon,^  which  ie> 
tained  some  attachment  to  the  ho«isc 
of  Austria,  is  the  only  one  that  hai 
opposed  a  regular  resistance ;  and 
amidst  the  events  that  duHng  the 
last  twa  years  hate  occimned  ia 
Spain,  those  alone  vdiich  merit  any 
attention  are  the  defences  of  ZaragOi* 
za  and  Gerona,  whi^h  were  owmg 
more  to  the  obstinacy  ftnd  fanaticnm 
of  the  monks,  than  to  the  ▼dear  and 
discipline  of  their  garrisons.  In  shott, 
Spain  is  conquered  ^  aiid  the  Englidi 
have  no  longer  any  point  of  support  at 
it,  except  Cadiz,  and  a  handfiol  of  i^ 
surgents  headed  by  the  traitor  Rcma* 
na.  The  forces  thej  have  in  P(»ti^ 
gal  merely  wait  until  my  troops  aie 
in  motion,  when  they  will  imoiediately 
embark  ;  and  I  am  coMVmced  that  die 
Portuguese  army  will  experience  adis* 
astrous  fate.  How  chastKStecistic  is  it 
of  commercial  nations  to  sacrifice  tbar 
allies  I  The  hearts  of  the  English  aie 
metallified ;  and  they  act  omy  from 
the  impulse  of  gain.  With  them  these 
is  neither  honour  nor  faith,  nor  do  they 
hold  any  obligation  sacred..  They  hs?e 
sacrificed  your  majesty's  house,  Den^ 
mark,  Sweden,  Holland,.  Attstris^ 
Prussia,  and  latterly^  Portugal  aad 
Spain.  But,  at  this  momeDt,  tiiey 
have  no  friends  on  the  c^mtinent ;  the% 
have  lost  all  their  relatiltts  with  it.  I 
make  this  representation  to  your  bhi- 
jesty,  to  impress  you  with  the  truth  of 
my  expressions,  and  the  abs^ute  ne- 
cessity iHider  which  I  jSdd  myself  of 
sacrificifig  some  dynasties..  But  a  nevr 
order  of  things  is  about  to  succeed* 
and  every  thing  wiH  be  reme^fied. 
France^  though  niendly  to  inuovatioB* 
entertains,  neverthdess,  great  atta^-' 
ment  arid  deference  fo^  establislitd 
usages  aid  cnstcHbs. 

^  The  same  peopk  whoj  dMroyedt 
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tbe  throne  did  &0t  Cease  uiitil  they  re- 
established  it  with  grefiter  pomp  and 
splendour  tb?in  it  bad  before  4  and  I 
liave  found  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  nobihtjcy  to  which  I  have 
given  a  more  convenient  form  than  that 
4>f  the  ancient  order.  In  like  manner^ 
aaoiiarchical  France  claip»fi  and  insists 
tipon  her  rights  totho8e  crowns  which 
«ne  formeriy  possessed,  and  your  ma- 
jesty will  instantly  perceive,  that  events 
may  occasion  a  change  of  dynasty  in 
france,  but  not  any  variation  or  alter- 
ation in  her  rights  or  relations.  From 
Jthis  motive  I  have  resolved  to  place 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Italy  on  the 
heads  of  brothers  and  relations,  who, 
besides  beingprinces  of  my  house,  con- 
ceive that  they  have  contributed  to  my 
'devation  to  the  throne.  Your  majesty^ 
who  is  aware  that  every  thing  is  link- 
ed together  l>y  inunutable  laws,  will 
f>ecceive  the  necessity  that  has  com- 
pelled me  to  adopt  this  rule.  The 
prejudices  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  has  so  impoliticly  exerted  itself 
^Q  sustain  the  rights  of  that  of  Bour- 
bon, have  hitherto  made  me  act  in  op- 
pomtlOB  to  my  intentions,  so  that  I 
!have  been  obliged  to  temporize  with 
r^e  Czar  of  the  Russians,  whose  inte- 
4ie8t8  are  different  from  nune,  and  whose 
JQcbnadons  follow  the  impulse  given 
^hem  by  the  intrigues  and  parties  in 
.his  court.  The  late  war  with  Austria 
jbas  enlightened  the  Emperor  Francis 
4with. regard  to  his  interest;  and  I, 
who  am  attached  to  the  old  system  of 
Fnmce,  have  proposed  and  obtained 
jin  aUsance  with  one  of  his  daughters. 
It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that 
I  announce  to  your  majesty  this  staroke 
lof  my  policy,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  confer  happiness  on  the 
.greater  part  of  Europe,  will  open  a 
way  for  me  to  obtain  the  regard  and 
^teem  of  your  majesty.  The  dynas- 
ties of  Bourbon,  will  all  of  them  be 
indemnified   for   their  bsses.     The 


firinces  of  the  houBe  of  Span  will  re- 
ceive their  indemni&cation  in  countriea 
which  have  no  contact  with  France^ 
and  where  their  relations  cannot  be 
adverse  to  my  dynasty.  As  to  your 
majesty's  house,  I  will  make  every 
possible  exertion  in  its  favour.  Mas- 
ter of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  me  to  take  Gibraltaikt 
and  I  shall  then  exclude  the  English 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  they  witt 
lose  Malta  ;  and  in  the  coast  of  Afiica 
and  Egypt,  I  shall  find  colonies  supe- 
rior to  those  I  have  lost.  Franco* 
from  its  situation,  needs  no  islands; 
and  if  your  majesty  consider  it  topo- 
graphically, you  will  observe  that  on 
reality  none  belong  to  her.  In  this 
point  of  view,  Sicily,  Sardinia,Corsica, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  sev-ersfl 
of  the  Archipelago,  will  form  the  pa- 
trimony of  your  majesty's  line,  which* 
in  that  case,  may  look  upon  itself  at 
the  England  oi  the  Mediterranean. 
X.et  not  your  majesty  persist  in  the 
wish  to  recover  the  states  v/hich  your 
family  formerly  possessed  in  Italy. 
Imperious  circumstances  have  compel- 
led me  to  make  so  many  variations, 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  alter  thenit 
and  the  islands  above  enumerated  are  Ji 
complete  equivalent.  I  have  explained 
my  ideas  to  your  majesty  at  fuUlength* 
and  have  spoken  to  you  with  that  sio- 
iCerity  which  becomes  one  who  is  -oa 
the  eve  of  being  your  nephew.  Frona 
henceforth,  all  kelings  of  rancour,  ani- 
jnosity,  and  passion,  should  cease,  i 
forget  the  injuries  I  have  received;; 
and  your  majesty  ought  to  regard  me 
as  your  relative  and  your  ally.  My 
«ause  and  my  interests  ought  to  rbe 
those  of  your  majesty,  as  those  that 
belong  to  you  shall  be  mine.  I  s^aM 
aggrandize  the  do^iinions  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  restore  her  to  her  ancient 
splendour,  make  her  mistress  of  the 
Danube,  give  her  ports  on  the  Black 
SqAj  sokdj  in  shoi^^  a  navy,  which  .shaM 
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command  the*  whole  of  that  sea,  and 
whose  flag  will  be  respected  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. I  will  assist  her  in  her  quar- 
rels with  Russia  ;  and  the  princes,  the 
brothers  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  shall 
reign  over  countries  which  that  power 
has  usurped  ever  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  recompence  for  all 
this,  I  require  only  the  friendship,  the 
got)d-will  of  your  majesty.  Upon  this 
depends  the  happiness  of  more  than 
an  hundred  millions  of  souls;  and  I, 
who  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  so 
many  nations,  pray  and  supplicate 
your  majesty  to  second  my  intentions. 
Let  not  prejudices,  erroneous  views  of 
interest,  and,  above  all,  the  seductive  ar- 
tifices of  the  English,  cause  your  majes- 
ty to  lose  so  favourable  a  conjuncture. 

**  Let  your  majesty,  avaihng  your- 
sdf  of  your  natural  talent  and  perspi- 
cacity, avoid  being  surprised  by  those 
who  Qover  about  your  spouse*  May 
Europe  not  see  herself  frustrated  of 
this  basis  of  felicity ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  interest  of  all  the  dynas- 
ties being  conciliated,  they  may  fall 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  pi- 
rates !  May  the  present  generation,  in 
front  of  whom  Providence  has  placed 
us,  witness  the  sacrifice  which  monarchs 
shall  be  disposed  to  make  of  their  pas- 
sions !  This  I  expect  of  your  majesty, 
and  so  I  entreat  that  he  may  take  you 
into  his  holy  and  worthy  keeping." 

The  SiciUan  Chargi  d^jffaires  pre- 
sented a  note  to  the  regency,  com- 
plaining of  this  letter  as  a  forgery. 
The  regency  replied,  that  they  consi- 
dered it  as  spurious,  and  therefore  had 
not  permitted  its  publication  in  the 
'  government  gazette.  Those,  they 
said,  who,  reasoning  from  the  suppo- 
sed restrictions  of  tne  press,  argued, 
that  because  this  letter  was  printed  in 
Spain,  it  must  therefore  be  genuine, 
were  but  ill-informed  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  peninsula  in  that  respect. 
True  it  was  that  the  liberty  ot  the 


press  was  not  authorized  by  law,  nor 
expressly  permitted  by  goTemmeot^ 
but  there  existed,  nevertheks8,an  equi- 
valent toleration  ;  and  the  Bada^os 
Diary,  in  particular,  being  printed  uik- 
der  no  authority,  used  much  liberty  ia 
every  thing.  It  was  very  improbs^ile^ 
supposing  even  that  the  letter  were 
authentic,  that  Buonaparte  should  have 
entrusted  any  one  with  a  copy  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  published,  still 
less  that  a  copy  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  writing  to  her  hus- 
band in  Spain  ;  and  were  it  authendcy 
it  could  not  be  deemed  prejudicial  to 
the  high  character  of  the  queen  of  the 
two  Sicilies ;  her  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  inflexibility  of  principles  were 
well  known,  and  this  letter  ought  to 
throw  brighter  light  upon  them,  and 
tend  to  humiliate  the  false  pride  and 
absurd  pretensions  of  the  pertuii>ator 
of  Europe. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  Char^ 
d^ Affaires  had  complained  was,  that 
such  a  letter  might  tend  to  produce  id 
the  British  parliament,  or  the  Briti^ 
ministry,  an  alterationof  conduct.  The 
opinion  of  a  secret  understandkig  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  French  go- 
vernment prevailed  also  so  strongly  in 
Sicily  itself,  that  the  court  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  formal  declaratioo. 
«  The  king,**  it  said,  «  strong  m  \m 
probity,  and  in  his  known  good  faith  to 
his  fiuthful  friend,  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  generous  British  nation, 
woidd  conceive  it  beneath  his  di^ty 
to  trouble  himself  a  moment  wiui  re- 
ports as  absurd  as  the  authors  of  them 
were  contemptible,  if  he  did  not  be- 
hold in  these  vile  manoeuvres  the  insti- 
gation of  the  common  enemy.  Tlas 
made  him  think  it  his  duty  not  to  pre- 
serve silence,  and  therefore  he  had  or* 
dered  his  secretary  of  state,  the  Mar- 
quis Circello,  to  declare,  that  the  im- 
ports of  a  pretended  treaty  with  France 
were  false,  ^pd  entirely  destitute  of 
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all  foundation)  and  that  his  majesty  re- 
nrded  his  engagements  with  Great 
Britain  as  indissoluble.  And  this  de- 
claration was  addressed  to  the  British 
envoys  not  that  the  king  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  known  nis  unautera- 
ble  sentiments,  but  as  a  means  of  gi- 
ving an  authentic  contradiction  to  ca- 
lumnies, which,  if  they  were  often  re- 
peated, mieht  at  length  spread  some 
clouds  on  the  minds  of  his  faithful  al- 
lies." 

The  British  ministry  had  listened  for 
a  long  time  with  incredulity  to  the 
reports  concerning  Sicily,  which  they 
received  from  all  persons  who  were 
not  the  dupes  of  the  Sicilian  court ; 
but,  unwiUine  as  they  were  to  see  the 
true  state  of  tnings,  the  truth  at  length 
forced  itself  upon  them.  A  rough 
statement  was  regularly  given  in  to 
our  minister.  Lord  Amherst,  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  subsidy,  so  much 
for  the  ahnj,  so  much  for  the  marine  ; 
the  form  ot  the  treaty  was  thus  ob- 
served,  but  it  was  only  the  form  ;  the 
army  meantime  was  neither  paid  nor 
clothed ;  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
security  of  the  island  depended  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  gun-boats,  the 
queen  thought  proper  to  diminish  the 
pay  of  the  service  one-third.  Its  im- 
portance was  such,  that  Sir  John 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  make  up  the 
difference.  The  troops  and  the  sea- 
men were  disgusted,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  government  wished  systematical- 
ly to  repress  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  people  to  prevent  them  from  ta- 
king arms  against  the  threatened  inva- 
sion, or  to  render  their  good  disposi- 
tions ineffectual.  At  a  time  when  in- 
vasion was  daily  threatened,  nine  hun- 
dred peasants  sent  a  deputation  to 
Messina,  and  asked  for  arms  ;  after  a 
delay  of  some  days,  300  stand  of  un- 
serviceable arms  were  given  them, 
which  they  sent  back  with  proper  in- 
dignation. <<  Is  it,"  said  the  deputation, 
**  that  government  have  no  arms  at  such 

10 


a  time  as  this,  or  are  they  afvaid  to 
trust  us  ?  we  will,  however,  extermi« 
nate  the  French,  if  they  visit  our  hillsy 
with  sticks  and  stones." 

Meantime  the  embarrassments  of 
the  government,  and  the  disgust  of  the 
people,  were  increased  by  the  prodiga* 
lity  of  the  court.  The  queen's  extra- 
vagance was  boundless,  the  sums  which 
were  wrung  from  the  Sicilian  peasant- 
ry, or  obtained  from  the  blind  Hberali* 
ty  of  England,  were  wasted  upon  her 
pleasures,  and  upon  the  king's  sports, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  to  indulge 
with  unlimited  profusion,  in  order  to 
keep  him  employed.  It  was  of  prime 
importance  to  the  queen  and  her  crea- 
tures, that  he  should  suffer  no  depri* 
vations  which  might  induce  him  to 
make  any  enquiry  into  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  whole  revenue  of  Si- 
cily, including  what  it  received  from 
the  British  government,  did  not  exceed 
700,000/. ;  the  expenditure  was  twice 
that  sum,  and  the  queen's  private  ex- 
pcnces  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
more  than  the  whole  subsidy!  The 
people  began  to  ask  each  other  for 
what  they  were  at  war,  and  in  what 
respect  the  tyrant  Murat  could  be 
worse  than  the  tyrant  Ferdinand, — a 
Frenchman  than  a  Spaniard,  a  Buona- 
parte than  a  Bourbon,  both  alike  fo- 
reigners in  Sicily.  If  the  French 
came,  they  said,  and  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  even  heavier  taxes 
than  were  now  extorted  from  them,  at 
least  they  should  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  some  of  the  money  employed 
in  makmg  roads  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  island,  instead  of  be- 
ing squandered  for  the  gratification  of 
a  woman,  and  other  purposes  equally 
worthless.  This  temper  became  so 
prevalent,  that  the  people  were  evi- 
dently only  withheld  by  fear  of  the 
English,  from  rising  against  a  govern- 
ment which  they  despised  as  much  as 
they  detested;  and,  had  the  French 
landed  in  181 1|  thebest  that  could  have 
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t>een  lH>p5d  for  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  SiciUanSy  would  have  been  mere- 
ly that  they  should  not  join  them* 
Yet  at  this  time  the  queen  could  nei- 
ther disguise  her  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish, nor  even  refrain  from  insulting 
them.  Talking  one  day  to  an  Eng- 
lishmant  of  the  tew  troops  which  Mu- 
rat  had  at  that  time  in  Naples,  she  oh- 
•ervedi  that  a  naval  force  with  five  Si- 
cilian regiments  would  suffice  to  drive 
kirn  out  of  the  kingdom ; — "  as  for 
the  English,"  said  she,  "  you  know, 
we  must  not  speak  of  them,  they  are 
only  here  to  be  looked  at."  jThe  Eng- 
li»hman«  without  reminding  her  majes- 
ty of  what  his  countrymen  had  actu- 
ally done  in  protecting  Sicily,  con- 
tented  himselt  with  asking  her,  whe- 
ther she  thought  that,  if  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Naples,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  waa  such  as  would 
allow  her  to  keep  possession  of  it* 
Such  were  the  thanks  which  we  re- 
ceived for  our  subsidy,  and  for  eight 
millions  spent  ia  defence  of  the  island* 
The  artny  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  Neapolitans,  with  a  few  Italians 
from  other  parts,  Swiss  and  Albanians. 
The  Sicilians  hated  the  Neapolitans, 
and  suspected,  with  apparent  reason, 
that  men  whose  homes  and  relations 
were  in  Naples,  were  not  likely  to  feel 
much  interest  in  deluding  Sicily 
against  an  army  of  their  own  country- 
men. There  were  also  many  Neapo- 
litans among  the  barons,  who,  having 
large  possessions  in  Sicily,  followed 
the  court  there ;  between  these  and 
the  native  barons  the  same  feeling  of 
dislike  and  jealousy  subsisted*  For 
though  the  baronial  privileges  were 
among  the  greatest  evils  of  Sicily,  and 
the  prime  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
misery  of  the  people,  yet  the  native 
barons  had  a  Sicilian  feeling,  and  an 
attachment  to  their  soil ;  they  are  said 
also  to  be  less  corrupt,  and  far  better 
educated  than  the  Neapolitans*  Their 
hopes  and  views  were  entirely  different. 


The  Neapolitans  of  course, 
only  for  the  recovery  of  Naples,  tlie 
Sicilians  desirous  of  a  resident  govern- 
ment, but  that  those  abuses  should  be 
remedied,  which  rendered  it  a  curse  ia* 
stead  of  a  blessing* 

The  queen's  prodigality  could  only 
be  supported  by  extortion*  The  pro* 
perty  of  the  church  was  the  first  n* 
source*  The  monasteries  were  cobh 
pelled  to  pay  a  large  proportioa  of 
their  income,— -not  U)r  the  service  of 
the  country,  but  of  the  court ;  bene* 
fices  were  lonR  kept  vacant  as  they 
fell,  and  when  Uiey  were  filled*  a  mme* 
ty  of  the  revenue  was  in  general  re- 
served. These  measures  disgusted  the 
clergy,  whose  fear  of  being  plundefed 
of  all  by  the  French,  did  not  dispose 
them  cheerfully  to  yield  up  half  to  the 
rapacity  and  profusion  of  taeir  owa  go« 
vernment.  The  municipal  funds  were 
seized  as  a  forced  loan,  for  which  pa- 
per securities  were  given,  the  kmg 
pledging  his  word  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  which  it  was  weU  knowm 
he  could  not  make  good*  Several  m- 
vate  individuals  who  had  money  in  their 
hands,  were  compelled  to  make  the 
same  sacrifices,  even  when  the  nraney 
was  held  in  trust.  But  these  resources 
were  soon  exhausted,-— 'the  government 
was  drawing  from  the  cistern,  not  6ora 
the  perennial  springs,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  for  farther  supplies. 

A  parliament,  therefore,  was  suia- 
moned,  and  met  in  February,  1810^ 
and  the  king  applied  for  a  grant  of 
360>000  ounces.  Prince  Belmonte, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Sicilian  nobles,  who  well  knew  what 
were  the  causes  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  govemmentf  moved,  that  the 
grant  should  be  only  150,000,  and  this 
motion  was  carried.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal house,  under  the  influence  of  their 
president,  the  archbishop  of  Monreali 
would  have  voted  as  the  court  direct- 
ed, but  the  barons  demanded  a  oonfe- 
rencei  and  Belmonte,  by  whose  advice 
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ther  acted,  addreased  the  dergjr  witk^ 
mxik  abilitr,  that  they  united  wrth  the 
barons*  The  court  had  obtained  the 
TOte  of  the  lower  house  as  a  thing  of 
course,  but  this  was  no^  rendered  use- 
kss,  and  the  queen,  in  heriindignation, 
threatened  to  imprison  the  rmactory 
barons.  They  gave  an  unequivocad 
proof  of  th^  patriotic  intentions, 
when  the  house  proceeded  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  the  money  should 
be  raised,  for  ther  proposed  that  the 
taxes  to  which  the  privileged  orders 
were  liable,  should  be  extended :  but 
in  this  they'  were  outnumbered.  The 
supply  which  had  been  obtained,  was 
inackquate  to  the  wants  of  the  queen ; 
no  diminution  of  prodigality  was  at- 
tempted, but  the  lung,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, issuedan  edict  on  February  14, 
1811,  for  levying  a  tax  of  one  percent, 
upon  every  receipt  or  transfer  of  pro- 

The  Sicilians  were  tenadoUs  of  the 
forms  of  liberty  which  they  sdll  pos- 
sessed ;  and  detested  this  measure  as 
much  for  its  illegality  as  its  oppress- 
iveness* Belmonfe  and  his  friends 
prepared  a  memorial  against  it,  which 
was  signed  by  forty-six  barons ;  there 
was  no  way  of  approaching  the  throne 
with  it,  except  through  the  Deputate 
del  Regno,  consbting  of  four  members 
of  each  house,  who,  when  the  parlia- 
ment  is  not  sitting,  are  appointed  by 
them  to  vFatch  over  the  appropriation 

of  the  public  money.  Af- 
May  IS.    ter  an  ineffectual  attempt 

on  the  part  of  the  queen 
to  prevent  them  from  assembling,  the 
Deputate  received  this  memorial  and 
laid  it  before  the  kin^. 

There  was  no  British  minister  at 
this  time  in  Sicily.  Lord  Amherst 
had  returned  to  £ngland,  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  not  arrived.  The  Sicilians 
were  looking,  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
for  his  arrim ;  the  queen's  party  left 
no  artifice  untried  for  exciting  enmity 
between  them  and  the  Britisl^  and  %a 
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opinion  began  to  prevail  among  the 
peoi^e  that  these  allies  were  not  sta- 
tioned in  Sicily  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  it  against  die  French, 
as  of  upholding  sm  oppressive  govern- 
ments Sir  John  Stuart  had  openly 
declared,  that  the  troops  under  his 
command  should  never  act  aeainst  the' 
l^ciliaa  people ;  but,  notwithstanding 
diis  declaration,  pasquinades  were  fre- 
quent against  the  English,  and  there 
seeiiied  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
serious  danger  for  apprehending  that 
if  a  second  landing  were  effected,  the 
invaders  wovdd  be  welcomed  as  deliver- 
ers. That  there  existed,  at  this  time, 
a  plot  for  delivering  over  the  British 
to  destruction,  is  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  it  perfectly  suited  the  views 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  encouraged 
to  excite  and  inflame  this  disposition. 
The  patriotic  party  felt  their  dan- 
r,  and  longed  for  the  appearance  of 
ord  William  Bentinck,  ^o  was  co» 
ming  in  the  double  capacity  of  envoy 
and  commander-in-chief.  They  knew 
that  Lord  Amherst  was  perfectly  ac" 
quainted  with  the  policy  of  the  court, 
and  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and 
they  expected  that  his  successor  would 
come  with  such  instructions  as  were 
equally  required  for  the  interests  of 
both  countries.  The  queen,  on  the 
other  hand,  wka  possessed  something 
of  her  mother's  spirit,  however  unhke 
her  in  other  parts  of  her  character^  de 
termined  upon  crushing  those  whose 
political  conduct  made  her  consider 
them  as  her  personal  enemies.  One  of 
her  instruments  drew  up  a  declaration 
in  the  name  of  the  Deputate,  pretending 
to  be  their  reply  to  a  royal  dispatch 
which  commanded  them  to  state  why 
they  had  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
barons.  It  stated,  that "  only  the  desire 
not  to  withhold  any  thing  from  his  royal 
knowledge  had  induced  them  to  submit 
the  said  paper,  and  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  paper  was  not  entitled 
to  any  farther  course,  because  his  ma-^^ 
2e 
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jesty's  edict,  levying  the  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  on  payments,  contained  bo 
encroachment  on  the  laws  of  the  king'' 
dom,  and  on  the  privileges  granted  to 
it  by  his  au?ust  predecessors/'  Thi«f 
papet  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the' 
queen's  cabinet ;  the  four  ecclesiasti- 
cal deputies  were  sent  for, 
Jvly  9.  and  ordered  to  sign  it ;  th^y 
readily  conlpHed,  and  all  th^* 
other  members  followed  their  exariiple, 
except  the  Cavaliere  Bosco,  who  had 
integrity  and  courage  enough  to  ri*- 
fuse. 

This  manoeuvre,  which,  it  was  hO- 
ped,  might  make  some  impression  up- 
on the  British  cabinet,  was  designed 
as  a  prelude  to  more  violent  measures. 
It  was  determined  to  arrest  Prince 
Belmonte,  his  uncle.  Prince  Villaher- 
mosa,  the  grand  huntsman.  Prince  di 
Aci,  the  Duke  of  Anjio,  and  Prince 
Villa  Franca.  Three  Sicilians  were 
pi^ent  at  the  council  when  this  mea- 
sure was  resolved  on  ;  Prince  Butera, 
a  man  so  deeply  involved  in  debt' that 
his  person  and  his  estates  were  only 
secured  by  a  special  protection  from 
the  king;  i'rince  Trabea,  who  held 
the  most  valuable,  and  therefore  the 
most  oppressive  monopolies,  which  ef- 
fectually bought  him  for  the  service  of 
the  court ;  and  a  person  of  neither 
rank  nor  consequence,  by  name  Pari- 
gi.  The  thing  was  talked  of  abroad, 
but  it  was  thought  that  the  court  was 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  in- 
sanity as  to  venture  upon  this  act  of 
flagrant  and  undisguised  despotism. 
Certain  intelligence,  however,  of  his 
danger  was  given  to  Belmonte,  and  his 
friends  wished  him  to  fly ;  this  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  him,  and  he 
determined  to  abide  the  event.  On 
the  night  of  August  19th,  orders  were 
issued  to  apprehend  him  and  his  four 
friends ;  they  were  seized  in  their  beds, 
and  conveyed,  with  every  degree  of  in- 
sult, on  board  a  small  vessel  command- 
ed by  a  despicable  tool  of  the  queen'8» 


who,  as  she  herself  ackiAwledgiedg 
was  the  only  person  she  coidd  tmir 
with  such  a  commiimon* 

A  prodamation  was*  nehfv  isesued^  in 
Aese  termsi  ♦♦the  bad  conduct  of  tke 
under-mentioned  persons  being  made 
kfiowti  to  the  kkig  by  poskive  faets^ 
to  the  great  displaeisure  m.  his  msfcscy^ 
namety,  turbultoce  of  conduct,  anddti^ 
tttHling  the  publk  peace,  lur  majeiCjs 
perceiv  ng  no  adi^ndment  sb  their  coo^ 
duct,  oftei^  mature  delfteradoh,  avoids 
itig  aH  severe  measut^,^aiid  exefckia|f 
his  roy^l  cleittency,  has'  res^tietd  that 
they  shall  be*  knmediat^  arretted 
and  sent  to  different  isles  to  be  at  tti 
sovereign  dispotthitm.'^  The  namesof 
the  arrested  peirsons  ^theii  followed  t 
their  entire  innocence  was  apparent 
from  the  va^ue  language  wfaicn  waif 
thus  used,  when  it  vrfSxM  have  been  dL 
such  advantage  to  the  court  to  Yam 
brought  specific  accusations  agxioit 
diem.  The  deniency^of  die  court  was 
upon  a  par  with  its  jusdce.  Thete- 
rons  were  sent  to  different  priMm, 
the  ordinary  permissioB  of  bcttigrar 
large  there  was  denied^them,  and  dwy 
were  closely  confined.  Belmonte  aad 
his  uncle,  as  being  mdst  obmatiotiii 
were  treated  with  most  severity.-  TIk 
latter  wiis  coftfined  in  a  ruined  'fi^K, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  render  UMt- 
able  at  his  own  expense:  the  prisoif 
of  the  former  was  a  small  fort  on  tiie 
shore,  where  500  galley-slaves  resided 
in  the  ditch  undet-  his  windows.  His 
two  apartments  were  just  large  enoiigh, 
the  one  to  hold  a  bed,  the  other  a  uble, 
and  the  windows  were  without  glass. 
Exercise  and  sea-bathing  had  been  pre^ 
scribed  to  him  for  vioknt  spasttKxyc 
attacks,  to  which  he  was  subject,  for 
his  health  had  long  been  declinmc^  •  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  bathe,  though 
the  criminals  under  his  windows  were 
suffered  every  day  to  go,  under  a 
guard,  to  the  sea-shore  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  only  indulgence  granted 
him  was  a  short  walk  on  the  roof  of 
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hk  prison ;  and  no  one  was  permitted 
eitker  to  tee  or  correspond  with  him  ; 
under  these  circumstances  his  hody 
failed*  and  he  was  one  morning  found 
totally  insensible :  the  best  advice 
which  the  island  or  the  town  of  Tra* 
pani  could  supply  was  called  in^  and 
a  statement  of  his  case  was  sent  to  his 
family  at  Palermo.  It  was  laid  before 
the  first  physicians  in  the  capita^  and 
they  signed  a  report  declanng,  that 
imless  the  prince  was  permitted  to 
use  exercise  and  sea4iathittg9  bis  life 
would  probably  be  endangered.  One 
of  his  uncles  presented  tnis  report  to 
the  king)  and  entreated  him  to  have 
compassion  on  ht»  nephew.  The  king 
rq>lied9  <*he  had  no  compassion  on  us^^' 
and  left  the  room.  The  l^MUiish  Bour- 
bons have  not  had  strength  of  character 
enough  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty  them* 
selves,  but  they  have,  with  all  the  fa- 
cility of  hard-hearted  folly,  sanctioned 
any  injustide  and  any  cruelty  which 
their  favourites  proposed. 

Lord  WilSam  Bentinck  arrived  four 
days  after  the  arrest.  The  queen  was  so 
transported  with  the  enjoyment  of  ven- 
geance, that  she  had  openly  expressed 
her  determination  to  resist  force  by 
fbrce,  and  not  to  comply  with  any  de- 
mand which  hemight  make  in  the  name 
of  his  government.  Lord  William 
came  ill  prepared  for  such  a  crisis,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  private  and  public 
information  which  the  Irtish  ministry 
had  received^  they  were  still  unwilling 
to  act  as  strongly  as  the  circumstances 
reqirired.  Their  forbearance  was  mis^ 
taken  for  fear,  and  the  queen,  presu- 
ming upon  their  weakness  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plots  which  were  carrying 
on,  refused  every  demand  which  he  was 
instnicted  to  make,  though  they  were 
confined  to  necessary  reforms  in  the 
several  departinents.  •*  The  English," 
she  said,  **  had  sent  her  a  hard-hearted 
German  corporal,  who  would  not  listen 
to  reason  ;"  and  Lord  William,  finding 
himself  without  powers  to  act  as  the 


emei^ncy  reqiiire«^  deterroinied  to  rB<^ 
turn  immediat^y,  and  press  upon  go« 
vemment  hi  person  the  necessity  of  ta« 
king  vigorous  and  e&ctual  measures. 
Lieutenant-General  Maitland,  whd^^ 
was  left  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  a^t  this  critical  time,  informed 
Uie  army,  in  gener^  orders,  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  sudden 
departure  was  in  consequence  Sepi,  S« 
of  the  most  urgent  political 
motives,  which  highly  interested  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain  and  the  pros^ 
pcrity  of  Sicily.  In  the  same  ordcans 
ne  stated,  that  four  persons  who  ha<i 
been  imprisoned  for  holding  corre^ 
spondence  with  the  enemy  in  Calabria, 
were  now  set  at  Hberty,  not  because 
there  wanted  sufficient  proof  against 
them,  but  because  the  general  would 
not  condemn  to  death,  immediately  af- 
ter havii^  assumed  the  command  of 
the  British  army,  four  men  who  were 
arrested  by  his  predecessor,  whose  de- 
parture prevented  the  pen(Hng  sen- 
tence. «*  He  avails  himsel^V  the  or* 
der  i>roceeded,  «  of  this  occasion  to 
exercise  an  act  of  clemency  which  will 
not  be  renewed  at  any  other  timpr.  He 
is  resolved  to  use  his  utmost  oceans  t9 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  espionage 
and  of  treachery,  which  has  been  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  in  a  manner  so  no- 
torious, practised  by  persons  of  evil  in- 
tentions, and  equally  eaenues  of  ther 
Sicilian  people  and  the  British.  He 
is  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  watdh 
attentively  persons  of  this  description ; 
and  is  determined,  from  this  time  for^ 
ward,  to  bring  before  a  council  of  war, 
thofe,  whosoeror  they  may  be,  who 
shaU.  be  thus  found  hiding  cammfin»> 
cati<ni  with  the  enemy,  aii^thus  pla- 
cing in  danger  the  British  army  and 
this  island ;  and  inmiediately  the  sen- 
tence of  that  comicil  sludi  be  execu* 

The  hmguageof  these  general  or- 
ders implied  the  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
tenisive  system  of  treachery.  In  reality. 
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a  plot  was  at  this  time  in  progress  for 
delivering  over  the  whc^  of  tae  Sici- 
lian fiotiUa  te  the  enemr  ^  of  this  the 
British  general  was  well  informed}  and 
the  scheme  was  met  hy  a  counterplot, 
as  periect  in  its  kind  as  any  intrigue 
that  ever  dramatist  or  novelist  concei- 
ved. The  men,  through  whom  the 
correspondence  with  the  French  ge- 
neral HI  Calabria  was  carried  on,  wgre 
bought  over  :  every  letter  on  both 
sides,  therefore,  was  brought  to  the 
officers  in  our  service,  to  whom  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  affair  was  en- 
trusted :  a  &c-simile  was  taken  of  it, 
and  forwarded  to  its  destination,  and 
the  original  detained  as  undeniable  evi- 
dence whenever  the  time  for  producing 
it  should  come.  At  length  the  French 
general  Manches  wrote  to  ColoneLCon* 
stantino  de  Filippi^  sayings  <*^  that  as 
there  were  many  points  upon  which  ke 
still  wished  to  communicate,  and  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  explain  in  a 
letter,  he  had  determined  upon  sending 
over  one  of  his  aid-de-camps,  with  whom 
Colonel  Filippi  might  freely  conclude 
all  the  arrangements  ;"  and,  to  ^ard, 
as  he  supposed,  against  all  possibility 
ef  his  being  imposed  upon,  he  inclosed 
a  complete  descripttou  of  the  aid'de* 
camp*s^  person.  The  British  general 
had  not  yet  obtained  the  fulldnforma* 
tion  which  he  wanted,  and  there  was 
no  o^er  means  of  acquiring  it  than  by 
finding  some  one  who  should  personate 
this  agent^-^but  this  could  only  be 
done  by  one  who  should  r  answer  the 
description,  and  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  Frenchman,  a  man  of  ability  and 
confidence,  and  also  a  stranger  in  Mes- 
sina. Such  a  man  vtras  found  in  one 
of  the  foreign  regiments  in  our  service. 
He  was- immediately  sent  for,  landed 
in  disguise,  kep^  concealed  till  his 
whiskers  had  grown  to  the  pattern  of 
his  prototype's,  and  till  he  wasperfect^- 
ly  master  of  ties  difficult  part  which 
he  had  to  act ;  then  carried  again  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  huided  from  a 


small  boat  at  night  in  a  sailor's  dress^ 
on  an  open  part  of  the  shore,  as  if  from 
the  Csuabrian  coast,  furnbhed  with 
such  credentials  as  the  materials  m 
our  general's  hand  enabled  him  to 
provide.  Meantime  every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  the  true  aid-de-camp. 

The  feigned  one  found  his  way  to 
Filippi's  house,  where  he  renoLained 
several  days,  till  he  had  gained  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  every  thing  which 
was  required,  and  a  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  the  French  might 
rely.  The  most  difficult  part  of  his^ 
task  was  to  avoid  seeing  same  of  the 
conspirators  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  aid-de-camp^ 
but  in.  this  he  succeeded,  and  after  par- 
taking, "with  what  appetite  he  could," 
of  the  feasts  provided  for  him,  and  ar- 
ranging every  thing  for  the  betrayal 
of  the  flotilla  and  of  the  English,  he 
departed  as  he  had  arrived,  in  disguise, 
and  at  night,  and  embarked  in  an  open 
boat.  Farther  delay  would  now  have 
been  dangerous  as  well  as  useless,  and< 
on  the  2d  of  December  fifteen  of  the 
principal  agents  were  arrested.  The 
French  general,  whose  plots  had  thus 
dexterously  beenc  counterplotted,  at- 
tempted a  diabolical  revenge.  Four 
Calabrians,  who  had  been  well  watch- 
ed by  the  police,  were  surprised  in  bed; 
being  dressed  and  armed,  they  leaped  up, 
and  made  a  desperate  resistance.  One 
was  killed  upon  the  spot,  two  severely 
wounded,  the  fourth  wad  at  first  more 
fortunate,  but  he  was  pursued  and  ta- 
ken. They  were  convicted  of  being 
spies,  and  two  of  jthem  being  condemn- 
ed, confessed,  as  persons  whose  death 
was  certain,  and  who  could  only  hope 
for  pardon  in  the  other  world,  that 
they  had  been  sent  from  Qalabria,  by 
the  French  general  Manches,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assassinating  an  of- 
ficer in  the  British  army.  This  decla- 
ration was  voluntary,  and  made  in  the 
presence  of  seven  English  general  offi- 
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cers,  one  of  the  men  repeating,  as  he  said, 
the  very  words  spoken  by  the  French 
general  when  he  gave  him  directions. 
Another  of  these  ruffians  had  been  en- 
gaged to  murder  the  courier  from 
JParermo,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  first  dis- 
patches after  his  arrivaL 

The  damning  discoveries  which  had 
thus  been  made  facilitated  Lord  Wil- 
liam's measures.  He  arrived  with  full 
powers  to  act  as  the  emergency  requi- 
red. The  subsidy  was  suspended,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married 
the  queen^s  daughter,  and  who  seems 
to  have  acted  so  cautiously  through- 
out their  proceedings  as  to  have  been 
suspected  by  both  parties,  joined  with 
the  British  embassy  in  urging  the  he- 
reditary prince  to  step  forward.  When 
this  was  effected,  the  king  saw  the 
danger  into  which  the  violence  of  the 
queen  was  precipitating  him,  and,  with- 
drawing from  ner  the  power  which 
the  had  hitherto  been  suffered  to  ex- 
ercise as  she  thought  £t, 
Jan,  16,  he  consigned  it  to  nis  son 
1812*  by  a  formal  act,  in  these 
words :  "  My  most  esteem- 
ed son  Francis,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
the  two  Sicilies  :  Being  obliged, 
through  bodily  indisposition,  and  from 
the  advice  of  the  physicians,  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  country,  and  to  with- 
•draw  myself  from  all  serious  applica- 
tion, I  should  esteem  myself  culpable 
before  God,  if  I  did  not  make  such 
provifion  for  the  government  of  the 


kingdom  in  these  most  difficult  times, 
that  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance 
should  be  promptly  dispatched,  and 
the  public  suffer  no  detriment  through 
my  infirmities.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
disburthen  myself  of  the  weight  of  go- 
vernment, as  long  as  it  shall  not  please 
God  to  restore  me  to  a  state  of  health 
suitable  for  conducting  it,  I  cannot 
more  properly  entrust  it  to  any  other 
than  to  you,  my  beloved  son,  as  weU 
because  you  are  my  legitimate  success- 
or, as  on  account  of  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  of  your  high  recti- 
tude and  capacity  ;  and  by  these  pre- 
sents, with  my  free  will  and  consent* 
I  constitute  and  appoint  you  my  vicar- 
general  in  this  my  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  have  already 
been  twice  vicar-general  in  my  other 
kingdom  of  Naples.  And  I  yield  and 
transfer  to  you,  with  the  ample  title  of 
AUerEgo,  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  pre-eminencies,  and  pow- 
ers, which  could  be  exercised  by  my- 
self.** The  five  barons  were  now  re- 
leased, and  returned  to  Palermo  amid 
the  acclamations-of  their  countrymen^ 
the  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops, 
whom  we  had  so  lone  paid  while  they 
were  in  a  state  of  inefficiency,  or  indeed 
rather  prepared  to  act  against  us  than 
with  us,  was  given  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  measures  were  immedi- 
ately taken  for  reforming  the  abuses 
under  which  the  country  groaned,  and 
for  rendering  the  British  and  Sicilian 
force  available  in  the  common  cause. 
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Ltmdon  Gazette  Extraordinary^ 
Wednesday^  Feb.  13. 

Admiralty  Office,  Feb.  IS. 
Lieutenant  Cator,  acting  as  com- 
mander of  his  Majesty's  sloop  the 
Otter,  arrived  here  this  morning  with 
dispatches  from  Vice-admiral  Bertie, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  M^esty's 
thips  and  vessels  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  John  Wilson  Croker,  £sa. 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  of  whicn 
the'foUowing  are  copies  :— 

Africaine,  in  Port  IiOttit, 
Ue  of  Fran^ce,  Pec.  6, 1810. 

Sir, ^I  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce to  youf  for  the  information  of 
their  lordsmps,  the  capture  of  the  Isle 
of  France  and  its  dependencies,  com- 
prehending the  extirpation  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  enemy  m  these  seas,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  last  remaining 
colonial  territory  of  France. 

By  my  conununication,  addressed 
to  you  on  the  12th  of  October  last, 
and  forwarded  to  England  by  the  Otter, 
from  Bourbon,  I  had  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  resuming  the  blockade  of  the  Isle 
of  France  ;  I  accordingly  arrived  off 
this  port  on  the  19th,  and  finding  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, and  two  only  apparently  in  a 


state  of  forward  equipment,  I  left 
Captain  Rowley  with  the  Boadicea» 
Nisus,  and  Nereide,*  to  watch  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having 
previously  detached  the  Ceylon  and 
Staunch  to  convoy  the  division  of 
troops  from  Bourbon  to  Rodriguez,  I 
proceeded  with  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  (Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Jobs 
Abercromby)  who  had  embarked  in 
the  Africaine,  towards  that  anchorage* 
On  the  24th  I  was  joined  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Drury,  with  a  division  of  hit 
squadron,  as  per  margin,f  and  taking 
under  my  orders,  for  the  time  being, 
the  rear-admiral  with  the  ships  under 
his  command,  I  was  enabled  to  strength- 
en the  blockading  squadron,  by  de- 
taclung  the  Comdia  and  Hesper  for 
that  purpose;   and  with  the  others 
made  all  sail  for  Rodricruez,  where 
the  squadron  arrived  on  the  Sd  of  No- 
vember, and  found  lying  there  the  di- 
vision of  troops  from  Bombay.     On 
the  .6th  arrived  the  division  from  Ma- 
dras, under  convoy  of  the  Psvche  and 
Comwallis.    On  the  Bth,  Rear- Ad- 
miral Drury  sailed  with  the  Russdy 
Phaeton,  and  Bucephalus,  to  resume 
bis  conunand  in  India:  on  the  I2th 
arrived  the  division  from  Bourb«n,  un- 
der convoy  of  the  Ceylon. 

The  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the 
Cape  not  arriving  by  the  20th,  the 


*  Late  La  Yenus,  captured  by  Commodore  Rowl^,  as  announced  in  the  Gazette, 
i*  Rttssel,  Clorinde,  Doris;  Phaeton,  Bucephalus,  Coraelia,  Hesper. 
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season  being  so  far  advanced,  and  the 
anchorage  (surrounded  by  reefs)  by 
no  means  secure,  more  particularly  for 
so  large  a  number  of  ships,  I  deter- 
mined on  weighing  with  the  whole 
fleet  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  pro- 
posing the  ,convoy  should  cruize  to 
windward  until  joined  by  one  or  other 
of  the  divisions.  Very  fortunately  in- 
telligence was  received  on  the  night 
of  the  21  St,  that  the  Bengal  division, 
under  convoy  of  the  Illustrious,  was 
in  the  offing.  General  Aborcromby 
deemed  it,  as  well  as  myself,  advisable 
they  should  not  anchor ;  but  that, 
having  communicated  with  the  convoy, 
and  giving  them  such  supplies  as  they 
might  essentially  require,  we  should 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  without  waiting  the  junction 
of  the  troops  expected  from  the  Cape. 
The  whole  fleet  accordingly  weighed 
from  the  anchorage,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  bore  up  for  the  point 
of  debarkation  it  had  been  determined 
to  occupy  in  Grande  Baye,  about 
twelve  miles  to  windward  of  Port 
Louis,  where  the  Africaine  leading  in, 
and  the  several  ships  of  war  following 
•with  the  convoy,  according  to  a  pre- 
yioue  arrangement,  the  whole  fleet  was 
9t  anchor  by  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  con- 
aisting  of  nearly  seventy  sail ;  and  the 
aixny  with  th^ir  artillery,  stores,  and 
ammunition,  the  several  /detachments 
.of  marines  serving  in  the  squadron, 
wit^  a  large  body  of  seamen,,  disem- 
barked the  same  day,  without  a  single 
loss  or  accident.  A  division  of  ships 
sjtUVmaintaiined  a  vigilant  blockade  of 
tfee  port ;  another  division  remained 
for  the  protection  of  the  convoy  at  the 
i^^lxorage  ;  and  a  third  under  my  im- 
■lediate  command,  shifted  their  station 
aft  c|ircumstances  required,  to  keep  up 
ajnore  t^flectual  communication  with 
the  army  as  it  advanced,  and  which 
waa  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  pro- 
wions  and  stores  wholly  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  navy. 

6 


On  the  2d  instant,  the  GovenKx^ 
General  De  Caen  proposed  terms  of 
capitulation,  and,  commissioners  beiog 
appointed  on  either  side,  a  capitulatkn 
was  sigrned  and  ratified  on  the  8d  iost. 
at  the  British  head-quarters,  a  copj 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  traog> 
mit  for  their  lordships'  information. 

In  a  combined  operation  of  this  na- 
ture, the  ultimate  success  of  whidi 
must  essentially,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
made  to  depend  upon  a  zealous  and 
emulative  co-operation  and  support 
through  each  gradation ;  and  in  the 
present  instance,  where  these  features 
have  been  so  eminently  conspicuous  in 
every  rank,  and  in  every  situation  and 
circumstance,  the  recommendation  of 
particular  individuals  to  their  lordships' 
more  immediate  notice  may  be  deeoKd 
superfluous. 

It  is,  however,  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice that  I  record  the  services  of  Capt. 
Beaver,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Nisus, 
whom  I  entrusted  with  the  iuperinteo- 
dance  of  the  whole  arrangements  (pr 
the  dis\position  ^d  debarkation  of  the 
army,  and  whose  abilities  and  expe- 
rience on  similar  occasions  paiticulaiiy 
qualified  him  to  undertake  this  ipipor- 
tant  duty.  Kor  should  I  omit  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  unweaned  exertions 
of  Captain  Patterson,  of  his  M^esty's 
ship  Hesper,  and  of  Lieut.  B.  ptx^ 
commanding  the  government  armed 
ship  Emina,  who  wej:e  employed  fitf 
many  successiye  nighjts  ^n  soundug, 
apd  (as  it  has  been  proved)  gained  a 
perfect, knowledge  of  the  anchorage 
on  the  qneoiy's  coast,  and  who  weie 
equ^ly  strenuous  in  tjhcir.siervicesiB 
.  various  ways  on  shore. 

)  also  Jbeg  to  recommend  to.tl|Bf 
.  lordships*  notice  Lieuteqant  £d«f^ 
Lloyd,  who  volunteered  his  scnW 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  ihtcf^ 
mander  of  the  forces,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  many  former  instances,  has  re- 
ceived the  most  honourable  tcstimowci 
of  his  gallantry. 
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I  bave  tbe  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Captain  Montaglie,  of  the  royal  nayy» 
who  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  seamen  landed,  as  well  as  two  ex- 
tracts from  general  orders  issued  at 
head-quarters.  From  the  absence  of 
some  <^the  ships,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  collect  the  retiirns  of  the  number  of 
marines  and  seamen  landed,  or  of  the 
I089,  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  it  has  been  very  inconsiderable. 

The  return  of  shipping,  as  correct- 
ly stated  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
collect  it,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose. 
Various  considerations  have  impelled 
me  to  dispatch  the  Menelaus  with  the 
least  delay  possible ;  and  having  en- 
trusted these  communications  to  the 
care  of  Captain  Rowley,  who  will  be 
the  bearer  of  them  to  their  lordships, 
I  beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to 
him  for  every  further  particular,  and 
to  add,  that  his  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vices on  this  station  have  established  a 
just  claim  to  any  honourable  distinc- 
tion  it  may  please  their  lordships  or 
the  country  to  bestow  on  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc» 

A.  Be&tie. 

Terms  of  Capitulation, 
We,  the  undersigned.  Major  Gene- 
ral Henry  Warde,  and  Conunodore 
Josias  Rowley,  nominated  on  the  part 
of  hi§  Britannic  Majesty  by  Vice- Ad- 
miral Albemarle  Bertie,  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
employed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aad  the  seas  adjacent,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  John  Abercrompy* 
commander  of  his  Britannic  M^sty's 
forces  on  the  one  part;  and  Martin 
Vandermaesen,  general  of  division, 
.  member  of  the  legion  of  honour,  com- 
mandant of  the  troops  of  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  the  £n^)eror  of 
France,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Mr 
Victor  Duprere,  Capitaiae  de  Vais- 
se^  of  his  Imperial  4odr|iL6y^l  Maj^« 


ty,  nominated  on  the  part  of  Charles 
de  Caen,  grand  officer  of  the  legimi 
of  honour,  general  of  division,  captain  • 
general  of  the  French  settlements  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  other  part ;  being  seve- 
rally and  respectively  armed  with  full 
powers  to  settle  a  treaty  for  the  capi- 
tulation and  surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  all  its  dependencies,  to 
the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  do 
agree  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  The  troops  of  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
France,  forming  the  garrison  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  the  officers  and  non- 
conunissioned  officers,  the  officers  of 
the  imperial  and  royal  marine,  and  the 
crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  shu^  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  neither 
the  civil  authorities. 

Answer. — ^The  land  and  sea  forces, 
officers,  subalterns,  and  prisoners,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Art.  II.  The  troops  of  his  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Majesty  shall  retain 
their  arms  and  colours,  without  ammu- 
nition, and  all  their  personal  effects 
and  baggage,  to  the  extent  of  that 
which,  upon  honour,  shall  be  declared 
private  property. 

Answer. — ^They  shall  take  awaf 
their  effects  and  baggage. 

Art.  III.  The  troops  of  his  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Majesty,  and  the  crews 
of  the  ships  of  the  imperial  and  royal 
marine,  shall  be  sent,  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  a  port  in  European  France. 

Answer. —  They  shall  be  conveyed, 
together  with  their  families,  to  a  port 
in  the  French  empire. 

Art.  IV.  For  the  above  cofiveyance« 
I  shall  keep  the  four  imperial  frigates 
La  Manche,  La  Bellone,  L'Astree, 
and  La  Minerve,  as  wdl  as  the  Victor 
a^  Entivprenante  corvettes,  with 
their  officers,  crews,  guns,  alores,  and 
provisions. 

Answer.-— Altogether  isadmisfiible. 
The  crevi^  of  the  diips  of  war  of  the 
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imperial  and  royal  marine  are  prorided 
for  by  the  preceding  sutide. 

Art.  V.  To  the  above  ships  shall 
be  added  six  transport  vessels,  to  be 
selected  by  me,  for  our  conveyance, 
with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
crews  and  passengers. 

Answer.-— Proper  vessels  shall  be 
forthwith  equipped  as  cartels,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  government, 
provisioned  and  stored  to  convey  the 
French  earrison,  and  the  crews  of  the 
ships  of  war,  to  European  France. 
The  same  vessels  to  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  any  port  of  England  with- 
out delay. 

Art.  VI.  These  conditions  being 
agreed  to,  I  shall  give  up  the  colony 
and  all  its  dependencies,  the  magazines, 
&c.  Inventories  shall  be  taken  of  all 
the  articles  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  be  preserved  for  him  and  re- 
stored at  a  peace. 

Answer* — The  colony  and  its  de- 
pendencies shall  be  ceded  uncondition- 
ally; no  power  being  vested  in  the 
parties  contracting  to  determine  its 
future  destination.  Inventories  shall 
be  taken  by  commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
pomted  on  behalf  of  the  contracting 
parties,  of  all  public  magazines  and 
stores,  which  shall  be  eiven  up  to  the 
forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  their 
actual  state,  and  without  deterioration. 

Art.  VIL  The  property  of  the  in- 
liabitants  shall  be  respected. 

Answer.«-All  private  propertyshall 
be  respected. 

Art.  VIII.  The  inhabitants  shall 
preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms. 

Answer.-^-The  inhabiunts  shall 
preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms* 

Art.  IX.  The  colonists  shall  have 
the  option,  during  two  years  to  come, 
to  quit  the  colony  with  their  respec- 
tive private  property. 

Answer.— Tney  shall  enjoy,  during 
two  years,  the  liberty  of  quitting  the 


colony  with  their  private  properhrii 
order  to  proceed  to  any  place  tter 
may  wish. 

Art.  X.  The  wounded  or  sick  that 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  leave  in  die 
hospitals  shall  be  treated  the  same  ai 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty: 
French  surgeons  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  with  them,  and  they  shall 
afterwards  be  sent  to  France  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  government 

Answer.— The  wounded  who  may 
be  left  in  the  hospitals  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty. 


Additional  Instrudions* 

Art.  1.  The  public  funcUonariei  of 
the  French  government  of  the  Wcof 
France  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  colony  for  a  reasonable  periodi  to 
regulate  and  discharge  their  public  ac- 
counts with  the  colonists. 

Art.  II.  The  morning  of  the  3d  of 
December  instant,  at  six  o'clock  a.  m. 
possession  shall  be  given  to  the  troops 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  of  the  forts 
of  Du  Mas,  and  the  lines  of  the  town 
of  Port  Napoleon,  down  to  the  bastion 
Fanfaron. 

Art.  III.  The  morning  of  the  4th 
of  December  instant,  at  six  o'docki 
a.  m.  the  Isle  of  Tonnelien,  Fort 
Blanc,  and  the  whole  of  the  batteries 
of  the  harbour  of  Port  Napoleon,  and 
all  the  shipping,  both  ships  of  war  aod 
privateers,  and  merchant  or  other  ship- 
ping of  every  description  whatsoever, 
shau  be  given  up  to  the  naval  and  mi' 
litary  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty; 
and  all  shipping  lying  in  any  other 
creek,  port,  or  harbour  of  the  island, 
shall  equally  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
perty of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Art.  IV.  The  trbops  of  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesty,  and  the  crewi 
of  the  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  shall 
retire  to  the  barracks  of  the  town, 
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wkert  they  shall  continue  until  their 
Inal  embarkation. 

Art.  V.  That  the  subwstencejof  the 
French  garrigoni  both  officers  and 
men*  as  well  as  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  so  long  as 
they  shall  remain  here,  shall  be  assured 
and  provided  for  by  the  British  go- 
Temment ;  the  expenses  arising  there- 
from shall  be  considered  as  an  advance 
for  which  the  French  government  is 
pledged. 

Art.  VI.  That  on  the  surrender  of  the 
portt  as  stipulated  by  the  thirdaddition- 
al  article,  all  English  prisoners  of  war, 
of  whatever  description^  now  in  the 
Isle  of  France^  shall  be  liberated. 

Art.  VII.  That  if  any  difference 
ahall  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  any 
part  of  the  foregoing,  it  shall  be  inter- 
preted in  favour  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. 

This  done  and  agreed  at  the  British 

bead  quarters,  at  Pamplemonus,  atone 

o'clock  a.  m.  the  $d  day  of  Dec.  1810. 

(Signed)  Vandermaesbn,  Gen. 

of  Division. 

Henry  Warde,  Ma- 

jor-General. 
JosiAS  Rowley,  Com- 
modore. 
J.  DuPRERE,  Capit.  de 
Vaisseau* 
Approuve  et  ratifi^,  la  pre- 
sente. 

De  Caen,  Capit.  Gen. 
Charles  de  Coetlooan, 
Secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

Liii  ofShipSi  £^c.  in  Port  Napoleon^ 
at  ike  Reduction  of  the  Isle  <^ 
France f  December ,  1 8 1 0. 

French  frigate,  L'Astree,  of  44 
guns,  and  1 100  tons. 

French  frigate  La  Bellone,  of  48 
guns,  and  1050  tons. 

French  frigate  La  Manche,  of  44 
guns,  and  106O  tons* 


French  frigtee  La  Minenre,  of  51 
guns,  1200  tons. 

EngUsh  frigate  Ij^iigenia,  of  36 
guns,  and  950  tons. 

English  frigate  Nereide,  of  36  guns, 
and  900  tons. 

French  sloop  Le  Victor,  of  22  guns, 
and  400  tons* 

French  brig  L'Entreprenant  of  14 
guns,  and  300  tons. 

And  a  number  of  merchant  ships^ 
many  of  them  English  prises* 


Supplement  to  the  London  Gaxette 
Extraordinary^  Wednesday^  Feb. 
U^^Frtday,  Feb.  15. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  has  been  recavted  from 
the  Hob.  M^or-  Gen.  Abercomby  by 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  one  of  his  ma* 
Jesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
di^d  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  De- 
cember 7th,  1«10. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  the  Isle  of  France  sur- 
rendered, by  capitulation,  on  the  3d 
inst.  to  the  united  force  under  the 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Bertie  and 
myself. 

I  must  refer  your  lordship  for  the 
particulars  of  the  operations'  which  led 
to  this  fortunate  event  to  the  copy  of 
my  official  letter  to  the  right  hon.  the 
govemor-general,  which,  together  with 
other  documents,  I  have  now  the  ho* 
nour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructiona 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  Lord  Minto,  I  have  placed  Mr 
Farquhar  in  charge  of  the  government : 
and  1  confidently  trust,  that,  in  baring 
adopted  this  measure,  I  shall  not  incur 
the  displeasure  of  his  majesty's  go-* 
vernment. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordship  by  Captain  Hewitt,  my 
aid-de-camp ;  and  I  bdiieve  your  lord- 
ship will&id  hina  perfectly  qualified 
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to>fbrd  yoa  every  information  w&ich 
you  may  require,  in  retpect  to  the  late 
opersdoaa  oS  tl^  foice* 

To  the  Right  Honourable  GUieri  Lord 
MixtOf  Of  (?• 

My  Lord,— I  had  the  honour  to  in- 
form your  lordship,  in  my  dispatch  of 
the  2l8t  ult.  that  althott^  the  divisi- 
onff  from  B^gal  imd  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  not  arrived  at  the  rendez- 
vous, it  had  been  determined  that  the 
fle)?t  should  ptooeed  to  sea  on  the  ki^ 
lowing  monuAg,-  as,  from  the  ad Vameed 
season  of  the  jear,  and  the  threatening 
appearance  ot  the  weather,  the  ships 
could  no  longer  be  consideved  secure 
in  theik*  anchorage  at  Rodngoez  ^  and 
I  did  myadf  the  honour  to  state  to 
your  lordship,  the  mtasure»  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  punue,  even  if  we 
dhonld  atill  be  diaaf^pointed  in  mot  be-* 
ing  joined  by  so  large  a  part  of  the  liu*^ 
namentt 

Eariy  tm  the  mbming  of  the  ^!tl^ 
Viteadmiral  Bertie  received  a  com- 
munication from  CapUin  Br^oughton, 
of  hit  maiesty's  ship  lUuslrSoiM,  an- 
Bouncing  his  arrival  off  the  island  with 
the  convoy  from  BengaL  The  fleet 
wei^ied  at  day-light,  as  had  been  ori- 
ginally arranged,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  day  a  junction  havin?  been  fDrm- 
ed  with  this  division,  the  fleet  bore  up 
for  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  greatest  obstacles  opposed  to 
an  attack  on  thif^  island,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  have  invariably  been 
considered  to  depend  on  the  dimcultj 
of  effecting  a  landing,  from  the  reefs 
which  surround  every  part  of  the 
coast,  and  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  being  enabled  to  find  anchorage  for 
a  fleet  of  transports. 

These  difficulties  were  fortunately 
removed  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Commodore  Rowley,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Street,  of   the  Stauncn 


gun4>ri8;.  Lieutenant  Blacki&ton,  of 
the  Madras  engrineers,  and  the  mastera 
of  Ym  majeity's  ships  Africaine  and 
Boadiceaw  Every  part  of  the  leeward 
side  of  the  island  was  minutely  ejuu> 
aiined  and  sounded,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered  that  a  fleet  might  anchor  in  the 
narrow  passage  formed  by  the  small 
island  of  the  Gunners'  Coin  and  the 
main  hnd  %  and  that  at  thit  spot  there 
were  openings  throogh^  the  ree^  which 
would  adnut  several  boats  to  enter 
al»^east«  These  obvious  advanUges 
fixed  my  detsernnnation,  ahhough  I 
regretted  that  drcnmstances  would 
not  allow  of  the  disembarkation  being 
effected  at  a  shorter  distance  from  Port 
Louis* 

Owing  to  light  and  baffibg  windi» 
the  fleet  (Q|l  not  arrive  in  sight  of  the 
island  until  the  28th ;  and  it  was  th« 
morning  of  the  following  day  befoie 
any  of  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor. 

Every  anvngement  for  the  disem- 
barkation having  been  previously  made, 
the  first  ditisiott,  conststing  of  the  re- 
serve, the  grenadier  company  of  the 
59th  regintent,  with  two  six-pounders 
and  two  .howitzers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-genetial  Warde,  effect- 
ed a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Mapoo, 
without  the  smallest  opposition,  the 
enemy  having  retired  from  Fort  Mar- 
kstri,  situated  at  the  head  of  Grande 
Baey,  and  the  nearest  port  to  us  whidi 
they  occupied. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  part  of  the 
European  force  had  been  formed,  it 
became  necessary  to  move  forward, 
as  the  first  five  miles  of  the  road  lay 
through  a  very  thick  wood,  whka 
made  it  an  object  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  to  give  the  enemy  time 
to  occupy  it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Smyth  having 
been  left  with  his  brigade  to  cover  the 
landing-place,  vrith  orders  to  follow 
next  morning,  the  column  marched 
about  four  o'clock,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  more  open  country,  with- 
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•nt  any  efforts  having  been  made  by 
the  enemy  to  retard  our  progress ;  a 
few  shot  only  having  been  fired  by  a 
•toall  piquet,  by  which  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Keating,  Lieutenant  Ash,  of 
his  majesty's  12th  regiment,  and  a  few 
men  of  the  advanced  guard,  were 
wounded.  Having  halted  for  a  few* 
hours  during  the  night,  the  army 
again  moved  forward  before  day-light, 
with  the  intention  of  not  halting  till 
arrived  before  Port  Louis ;  but  the 
ti^oops  having  become  extremely  ex- 
hausted, not  only  from  the  exertion 
which  they  had  already  made,  but 
frdm  having  beeib  almost  totally  de- 
prived of  water,  of  which  this  part  of 
the  country  is  destitute,  I  was  com- 
pifBed  to  take  up  a  position  at  Moulin 
a  Poudre,  about  five  miles  ohort  of  the 
tovTn. 

Early  thef next  morning.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M*Leod,  with  his  brigade^ 
was  detached  to  seize  the  ^batteries  at 
Toihbeau  and  Tohue,  and  open  a 
communication  with  the  fleet ;  as  it 
had  been  previously  arranged  that  we 
were  to  draw  our  supplies  from  those 
two  points. 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  soon 
after  it  had  moved  off  its  ground,  was 
attacked  by  a  corps  of  the  enemy, 
which,  with  several  field-pieces,  had 
taken  a  strong  position,  very  favour- 
able for  attempting  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  head  of  the  column,  as 
It  showed  itself  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
road,  with  a  thick  wood  on  each  flank. 
The  European  flank  battalions,  which 
formed  the  advanced  guard,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-ColonelCamp- 
bell,  of  the  33d  regiment,  and  under 
the  general  direction  of  General  Warde, 
formed  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  ~ 
bad  and  broken  ground  would  admit 
of,  charged  the  enemy  with  the  great' 
est  spirit,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  and  many 
killed  and  wounded.  This  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  fall  of  Lieutenant- 


Cdonel  Campbell,  a  most  excellent 
and  valuable  officer,  as  well  ais  Majoi^ 
O'Keefe,  of  the  12th  regiment,  whom 
1  have  also  every  reason  sincerely  to 
regret. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  thef 
'  army  occupied  a  porsitfon  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  lines,  just  beyond  the 
range  of  cannon-shot.  On  the  fo^w- 
ing  rooming,  while  I  was  employed 
in  naking  arrangements  for  detaching 
a  corps  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
town,  and  placing  myself  in  a  situation 
to  make  a  general  attack,  General  de 
Caen  proposed  to  capitulate.  Many 
of  the  articles  appeared  to  Vice-Ad- 
miral  Bertie  and  myself  to  be  perfectly 
inadmrssible ;  but  the  French  governor 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
acceded  to  our  terms,  a  capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  this  colony  and 
its  dependencies  was  finally  concluded". 

Your  lordship  will  perceive  that  the 
capitulation  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  your  instructions,  with  a 
single  exception,  that  the  garrison  iff 
not  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Although  the  determined  courage 
and  high  state  of  discipline  of  the  army, 
which  your  lordship  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  place  under  my  command* 
could  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  in 
my  mind  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  I  was  never- 
theless prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in 
this  indulgence  bewg  granted  to  the 
enemy,  from  the  desire  of  sparing  the. 
lives  of  many  brave  officers  ana  sol- 
diers, out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  having 
long  laboured  under  the  most  degra- 
ding misery  and  oppression,  (and 
knowing  confidently  your  lordship's 
further  views  in  regard  to  this  array), 
added  to  the  late  period  of  the  season, 
when  every  hour  became  valuable  ;  I 
considered  these  to  be  motives  of  much 
more  national  importance,  than  any 
injury  that  could  arise  from  a  small 
body  of  troops,  at  so  remote  a  distance 
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from  Europe^  being  permitted  to  re- 
tw^  to  their  own  country,  free  from 
any  engagement.  In  every  other  par- 
ticular, we  hare  gained  all  which  could 
haye  been  acquired,  if  the  town  had 
been  carried  by  assault. 

During  the  course  of  this  short  ser- 
vice, the  enemy  has  not  a£Forded  an 
opportunity  to  the  army  in  general 
for  displaymg  the  ardent  zeal  and  ani- 
mated courage  with  which  every  indi- 
vidual is  inspired ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less my  duty  to  represent  to  your  lord- 
ship, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  merits 
of  every  corps  under  my  conmiand. 
The  officers  and  men  (European  as 
well  as  native)  have  cheerfully  and  pa- 
tiently submitted  to  the  greatest  fa- 
tigues and  privations.  During  the 
a^nce  of  the  army,  the  troops  were 
tmable,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  $  but  this  trjing  circumstance 
did  not  produce  a  sin^e  murmur,  or 
the  smallest  mark  of  discontent  or  dis- 
approbation. 

I  feel  myself  particularly  indebt- 
ed to  Lieutenant-Colonels  Picton, 
Gibbs,  Kelso,  Keating,  M'Leod,  and 
Smythy  who  commanded  the  different 
brigades,  as  well  as  to  Major  Taynton, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  artillery,  of 
whose  services  I  was  deprived  by  a 
wound  which  he  received  on  the  day 
the  army  occupied  a  position  before 
this  town. 

Although  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  zeal  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  I  feel  it  a  particular 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  express, 
in  the  most  pointed  manner,  the  obli- 
gations which  I  owe  to  Dr  Harris, 
the  superintending  surgeon,  and  to  the 
me4jcal  staff  in  general,  for  their  un- 
remitting attention,  in  discharge  of  the 
important  duty  reposed  in  them. 

I  have  received  every  assistance  from 
Lieutenant  Gregory,  my  military  se- 
cretary, and  the  whole  of  my  personal 
staff. 


To  Major  Caldwell,  of  the  MadiM 
engineers,  and  who  accompanied  me 
from  India,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
most  able  and  assiduous  exertions.. 
Since  his  arrival  amonest  these  islands 
he  has  been  indefatigable  in  procuring 
the  necessary  information,  ia  respect 
to  the  defence  of  this  colony,  and 
through  his  means  I  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  an  accurate  pkn  of  the  town» 
some  time  previous  to  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  army ;  and  I  trust  your 
lordship  will  permit  me  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship's  protection  this  va- 
luable and  experienced  officer. 

It  is  not  in  mj  power  to  dojustice 
to  the  merits  of  Major-General  Warde; 
I  have  on  every  occasion  received  from 
him  the  most  cordial  co-operation  and 
assistance ;  and  during  the  short  ope- 
rations of  the  army,  he  was  constantly, 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  directing 
the  advanced  guard,  and  animatm^  the 
soldiers  by  his  personal  example. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  and  cor^ 
diality  have  subsisted  between  the  na^ 
vy  and  army  ;  and  I  have  recdved 
every  assistance  from  Vice-Admiral 
Bertie,  aud  the  squadron  imder  his 
command. 

The  arrangements  connected  with 
the  disembarkation  were  conducted  in 
the  most  able  and  judicious  manner  bj 
Captain  Beaver,  of  his  majesty's  fri- 
gate Nisus ;  and  during  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  army,  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  his  unremitting  attention 
and  assiduous  exertions  in  landing  the 
necessary  stores  and  provisions. 

To  CapUin  Briggs,  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Clonnde,  and  to  Captain  Lye,  of 
the  Doris,  who  were  employed  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Beaver,  my  most 
grateful  acknowled|^ements  are  due 
tor  the  services  they  performed,  as  well 
as  to  the  officers  and  seamen  under 
their  conm:iand. 

A  body  of  seamen  was  landed  from 
the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Csq)- 
tain  Montague ;  the  exertions  which 
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Mtre  xiscd  to  bring  forward  the  guns 
through  a  most  difficult  country  were 
such  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  army,  and  fully  entitle  Cap- 
tain Montague,  Lieutenant  Lloyd  of 
the  Afncaine,  and  every  officer  and 
•ailor,  to  the  encomiums  I  can  pass  on 
their  conduct. 

The  battalion  of  marines,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Liardet,  support- 
ed the  reputation  of  this  distinguished 
corps. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordship  by  my  aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant  M*Murdo  of  the  Bombay 
establishment,  who  will  afford  your 
lordship  any  further  information  you 
may  require  respecting  the  late  opera- 
tions of  the  army.         I  have,  3cc. 

(Signed)        J.  Abercromby, 
Maj.  Gen. 

True  Copy.     A.  E.  Gregory, 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces. 

gletum  of  the  killed^  tvoundedy  and 

missings  at  the  attack  of  the  Isle  of 

France^  on  the  2Qth  of  Non^emher^ 

and  \st  and  2d  of  December,  1810. 

Head-Quarters,  Camp  before  Port- 

JLouis,  Det.  4,  1810. 

Artillery — 1  major,  1  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

European  Flank  Battalion. 

12th  Foot — 4?  rank  and  file,  killed  ; 
2  lieutenants,  3  Serjeants,  23  rank  and 
file,  wounded ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

14th  Foot — 1  rank  and  file  killed ; 
2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

83d  Foot— 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1 
•eijeant,  1  rank  and  file  killed  ;  1 
seijeant,  12  rank  and  file  wounded. 

56th  Foot— 3  rank  and  file,  killed ; 
1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  rank  and  file 
wounded  ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

Three  of  the  rank  and  file  missing, 
supposed  to  be  killed. 

Europeans. 

1 2th.  Foot — 1  major,  1  drummer,  1 

VOJU.  lY.  PART  I. 


rank  and  file  killed ;  5  rank  and  file 
wounded ;  3  rank  and  file  missing. 

d2d  Foot — 4*  rank  and  file  wounded* 

59th  Foot— 1  rank  and  file  killed  ; 
4  rank  and  file  wounded. 

84th  Foot— 9  rank  and  file  killed  ; 
1  lieutenant,  1  seijeant,  1  drununer^ 
19  rank  and  file  wounded ;  1  drum- 
mer, 3  rank  and  file  missing. 

Detachment  87th  Foot— 2  rank  and 
file  kiUed. 

89th  Foot — 1  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed. 

Royal  Marines— 2  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

Natives. 

Madras  flank  battalion— 1  rank  aiiic^ 
file  wounded  ^  1  drummer  missing. 

1st  Bengal  volunteers—!  native  of- 
ficer, 13  rank  and  file,  missing. 

2d  ditto — 17  rank  and  file  missing. 

Madras  volunteer  battalion — 1  ha- 
vildar  killed  $  3  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

2d  detachment  of  2d  Bombay  na- 
tive infantry — I  havildar  killed,  2  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

Madras  pioneers*— 2  wounded. 

Total— 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  ma* 
jor,  1  Serjeant,  2  havildars,  1  drununer, 
22  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1  major,  3  lieutenants,  5  Ser- 
jeants, 1  drummer,  81  rank  and  file,  2 
pioneers,  wounded  ;  1  native  officer,  S^ 
drummers,  42  rank  and  file,  missing. 

N.  B.  One  seaman  killed  and  nve 
wounded,  not  included  above. 

(Signed)         ,  W.  Nicholson» 

Dep.  Adj.  General. 
[^Here  JbUotDos  a  return  of  ordnance^ 

takeny  of  which  the  JoUcnoing  is  an 

abstract.'] 

29  Thirty-six  pounders,  81  twenty- 
four  pounders,  46  eighteen  pounders^ 
22  twelve-pounders,  31  mortars*  To- 
tal ordnance,  299. 

(Signed)         D*  Ross,  CaptaiDf 
Senior  officer  of  artiUery* 

N.  B.  The  ordnance  are  in  excelleB( 
2? 
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order,  and  the  whole  of  the  batterief 
completely  equipped  with  shot,  am- 
munition, and  every  other  requisite  for 
service. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary^  Mon- 
day^  March  25th,  1811. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  were  last  night  received  at 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  office,  address- 
ed to  his  lordship  by  Lieut.-General 
Graham,  dated  Isla  de  Leon,  6th  and 
10th  of  March,  1811. 

Isla  de  Leon,  March  6th. 
^  My  Lord, — Captain  Hope,  my  first 
aide-de-camp,  will  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  this  dispatch,  to  inform  your 
lordship  of  the  glorious  issue  of  an 
action  fought  yesterday  by  the  divi- 
sion under  my  command  against  the. 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  Victor, 
composed  of  the  two  divisions  Rufin 
and  Laval. 

The  circumstances  were  syich  as  com- 
pelled me  to  attack  this  very  superior 
force.  In  order  as  well  to  explain  to 
your  lordship  the  circumstances  of 
peculiar  disadvantage  under  which  the 
action  was  begun,  as  to  justify  myself 
from  the  imputation  of  rashness  in  the 
f  ttempt,  I  must  state  to  your  lordship, 
that  the  allied  army,  after  a  night- 
march  of  sixteen  hours  from  the  camp 
near  Veger,  Arrived  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa, 
about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river. 
This  height  extends  inland  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  continuing  on  the 
north  the  extensive  heathy  plain  of 
Chidana.  A  great  pine-forest  skirts 
the  plain  and  circles  round  the  height 
at  some  distance,  terminating  down  to 
Santi  Petri ;  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  north  side  of  the  height 
«pd  the  jbrest  being  uneven  and  bro- 
ken. 

A  well-conducted  and  sucoessful  at- 


tack on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  Kbw 
near  Santi  Petri,  by  the  van-guard  oE 
the  Spanish  army  under  Brigadier- 
genenu  Ladrizabel,  having  .opened  the 
communication  with  the  Isla  de  Lcooy 
1  received  General  la  Pena's  directioit 
to  move  down  from  the  position  of 
Barrosa  to  that  of  the  Torre  de  Bet- 
mesa,  about  half-way  to  the  Sand 
Petri  river,  in  order  to  secure  the  coon 
munication  across  the  river,  over  wfaidi 
a  bridge  had  been  lately  esitablished. 
This  latter  position  occupies  a  narrow 
woody  ridge,  the  right  on  the  sea-diff, 
the  left  falling  down  to  the  Ahnanza 
creek,  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  A 
hard  sandy  beach  gives  an  easy  com- 
munication between  the  western  points 
of  these  two  positions. 

My  division  being  halted  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Barrosa  height, 
was  marched  about  twelve  o'clock 
through  the  wood  towards  the  Ber^ 
mesa  (cavalry  patroles  having  previ- 
ously been  sent  towards  Chiclaaa»  with- 
out meeting  with  the  enemy^-  Oa 
the  march  I  received  notice  tnat  the 
enemy  had  appeared  in  force  on  the 
plain,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
heights  of  Barrosa. 

As  I  considered  that  position  as  the 
key  of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  I  inunedi- 
ately  counter-marched,  in  order  to 
support  the  troops  left  for  its  defence  ; 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  this  ma- 
noeuvre was  executed  served  as  a  &- 
vourable  omen.  It  was  however  an* 
possible  in  such  intricate  and  difficult 
ground  to  preserve  order  in  thecolumnsy 
and  there  never  was  time  to  restore  it 
entirely. 

But  before  we  could  ^et  oursebct 
quite  disentangled  from  the  wood,  the 
troops  on  the  Barrosa  hill  were  seeo 
returning  from  it,  while  the  enemy^ 
left  wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  At  the 
same  time  his  nght  wing  stood  on  the 
plain,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  within 
cannon-shot.  A  retreat  in  t)^  face 
of  such  an  enemy,  dready  within  reach 
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'4f  the  ei^f  comihclmdalibn  by  the  sea- 
Beachy  must  have  involved  the  whole 
•iUied  army  id  all  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  daring  the  unavoidable  con- 
fusion  of  the  dilFereDt  corps  aniving 
on  the  narrow  ridge  of  Bermesa  nearly 
at  the  same  time. 

Trusting  to  the  known  heroism  of 
British  troops,  regardless  of  the  num- 
bers and  position  of  their  enemy,  an 
immediate  attack  was  determined  on* 
Major  Duncan  soon  opened  a  power- 
ful battery  of  ten  guns  in  the  centre. 
Brigadier  General  Dilkes,  with  the 
brigade  of  guards,  Lieutenant-CoL 
Browne's  (of  the  28th)  flank  batta- 
lion,  Liieut.-Col.  Norcott*8  two  com- 
panies of  the  2d  rifle  corps,  and  Major 
Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the  67th  foot 
(separated  from  the  regiment  in  the 
wood^,  formed  on  the  right. 

Colonel  Wheatly's  brigade,  with 
three  companies  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  under  Lieut.Col.  Jackson  (se- 
parated likewise  from  his  battalion  in 
the  wood),  and  Lieut.-CoL  Barnard's 
flank  battalion,  formed  on  the  left. 

As  soon  as  the  infantry  was  thus 
hastily  got  together,  the  guns  advan- 
ced to  a  more  favourable  position,  and 
kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire. 
•  The  fight  wing  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  General  Rufin's  division  on 
the  hill,  while  Lieut.-Col.  Barnafd's 
battalion  and  Lieut.-Col.  Busche's  de- 
tachment of  the  20th  Portugueze,  were 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
tirailleurs  on  our  left. 

General  Laval's  division,  notwith- 
standing the  havoc  made  by  Major 
Duncan's  battery,  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  very  imposing  masses,  opening 
his  fire  of  musquetry,  and  was  only 
checked  by  that  of  the  left  wing.  The 
left  wing  now  advanced,  firing  ;  a  most 
determined  charge  by  the  three  com- 
paniet  of  guards,  and  the  87th  regi- 
tDtntf  supported  by  all  the  remain<fcr 
of  the  wing,  decided  the  defeat  of 
General  Laval's  division. 


Theeag 
infantry,  which  suffered  inunensely^ 
and  a  howitzer,,  rewarded  this  charge^ 
and  remained  in  possession  of  Major 
Gough,  of  the  87th  regiment.  These 
attacks  were  zealously  supported  by 
Col.  Belson  with  the  28th  regiment, 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Prevost  with  ^  part  of 
the  67th. 

A  reserve  formed  beyond  the  nar- 
row valley,  across  which  the  enemy 
was  closely  pursued^  next  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  was  routed  by  the  same 
means. 

Meanwhile  the  right  wing  was  not 
less  successful ;  the  enemy,  confident 
of  success,  met  Greneral  Dilkes  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was 
sanguinary ;  but  the  undaunted  perse- 
verance of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Browne's  batta- 
lion, and  of  Lieut.-CoL  Norcott's  and 
Major  Acheson's  detachment,  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and  Genend  Rufin's  di- 
vision was  driven  from  the  heights  in  con  * 
fusion,  leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

No  expressions  of  mine  could  do 
ju8tice^  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
throughout.  Nothing  less  than  the 
almost  unparalleled  exertions  of  every 
officer,  the  invincible  bravery  of  every 
soldier,  and  the  most  determmed  devo- 
tion to  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms 
in  all,  could  have  achieved  this  brilli- 
ant success,  against  such  a  formidable 
enemy,  so  posted. 

In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  The  reti- 
ring divisions  met,  halted,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  form :  a  new  and  more  ad- 
vanced position  of  our  artillery  quick- 
ly dispersed  them. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  troops 
made  pursuit  impossible*  A  position 
was  taken  on  the. eastern  side  of  the 
hill ;  and  we  were  strengthened  on  our 
right  by  the  return  of  the  two  Spanish 
battalions  that  had  been  attached  be* 
fore  to  my  ditision»  but  which  I  had 
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left  on  the  hill,  and  which  had  been 
ordered  to  retire. 

These  battalions  (Walloon  guards 
and  Ciudad  Real)  made  every  effort 
to  come  back  in  time,  when  it  was 
known  that  we  were  engaged. 

I  understand)  too,  from  General 
Whittingham,  that  with  three  squa- 
drons or  cavalry  he  kept  in  check  a 
corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  at- 
tempted t6  turn  the  Barrosa  height  by 
the  sea.  One  squadron  of  the  fid  hus- 
sarsy  King's  German  legion  under 
Captain  Busche,  and  directed  by  Lieu- 
tenant ColoneKPonsonby  (both  had 
been  attached  to  the  Spanish  cavalry,) 
joined  in  time  to  make  a  brilliant  and 
most  successful  charge  against  a  squa- 
dron of  French  dragoons,  which  was 
entirely  routed. 

An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the  ge- 
neral of  brigade  Rousseau,  wounded 
and  taken  ;  the  chief  of  the  staff  Ge- 
neral Bellegarde,  an  aid-de-camp  of 
Marshal  Victor,  and  the  colonel  of  the 
8th  regiment,  with  many  other  officers, 
kiUed,  and  several  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners ;  the  field  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  and  arms  of  the  enemy,  at- 
test that  my  confidence  in  this  division 
was  nobly  repaid. 

Where  all  have  so  distinguished 
themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
discriminate  any  as  the  most  deserving 
of  praise.  Your  lordship  will,  how- 
ever, observe  how  gloriously  the  bri- 
gade  of  guards,  under  Brigadier.  Ge- 
neral Di^es,  with  the  comhianders  of 
the  battalions,  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Horn  C  Onslow,  and  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Sebright  (wounded,)  as  well  as 
the  three  separated  companies  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  maintain* 
cd  the  high  character  of  his  majesty's 
household  troops. — Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Browne,  with  his  flank  battalion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Norcott,  and  Ma- 
jor Acheson,  deserve  equal  praise. 

And  I  must  equaUy  recommend  to 


your  lordship's  notice  Colonel  WheaP 
ly,  with  Colonel  Belson,  Lieutenut- 
Colonel  Prevost,  and  Major  Gon^ 
and  the  officers  of  the  respective  corps 
composing  his  brigade. 

The  anunated  charges  of  the  87tli 
reeiment  were  most  conspicuous ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  .  Barnard  (twice 
wounded,)  and  the  officers  of  his  flank 
battalion  executed  the  duty  of  akir- 
mishmg  in  advance  with  the  enemy  ia 
a  masterly  manner,  and  were  ably  sc- 
condedby  Lieutenant-Colonel  Busche, 
of  the  2pth  Portugueze,  who  (likewise 
twice  wounded,)  fell  into  the  enemy*t 
hands,  but  was  afterwards  rescued. 
The  detachment  of  this  Portuguete 
regiment  behaved  admirably  through- 
out the  whole  affair. 

I  owe  too  much  to  Major  Duncan» 
and  the  officers  and  corps  of  the  royal 
art illery,  not  to  mention  them  in  tenni 
of  the  highest  approbation  ;  never  was 
artillery  better  served. 

The  assistance  I  received  from  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Macdonald,  and  the  officers  of 
the  adjutant-general's  department,  oi 
Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Hon.  C* 
Cathcart,  and  the  officers  of  the  quar- 
ter-master general's  department;  of 
Captain  %irch  and  Captain  Nicholas, 
and  the  officers  of  the  royal  enjpneas» 
of  Captain  Hope,  and  the  omcers  of 
my  personal  staff  (all  animating  by 
their  example,)  will  ever  be  most 
gratefully  remembered.  Our  loss  has 
been  severe :  as  soon  as  it  can  be  as- 
certained by  the  proper  return,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  transmitting  it ; 
but  much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  I 
trust  it  will  be  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice,  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  allied  army. 

Having  remained  some  hours  on  the 
Barrosa  heights,  without  being  able 
to  procure  any  supplies  for  the  ex- 
hausted troops,  the  commissariat  mules 
having  been  dispersed  on  the  enemy's 
first  attack  of  the  bill,  I  left  Major 
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JHosny  with  the  detachment  of  the  3d 
battalion  of  the  95thf  and  withdrew 
the  rest  of  the  division  9  which  crossed 
the  Santi  Petri  river  early  the  next 
morning. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  dispatch 
without  earnestly  recommendmg  to 
his  majesty's  gracious  notice  £or  pro- 
motion, Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne,  Major  of  the  28th  foot.  Bre- 
vet Lieutenant-Colonel  Norcott,  Ma- 
jor of  the  95thj  Major  Duncan,  royal 
artillery.  Major  Gough  of  the  87th, 
Major  the  Hon.  E.  Acheson  of  the 
67th,  and  Captain  Birch  of  the  royal 
engineers,  all  in  the  command  of  corps 
or  detachments  on  this  memorable  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
bearer  of  this  (tispatch.  Captain'  Hope 
j[to  whom  I  refer  your  lordship  for 
further  details)  will  be  promptcdJ  on 
being  permitted  to  lay  th6  eafgle  at 
his  majesty's  feet, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Set, 
'  ThomAs  Graham,  Lieut. -Gen. 
P.  S.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  two 
Spanish  officers,  Captains  Miranda  and 
Naughton,  attached  to  my  stafl,'  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  intrepidity. 

T*G. 

Isla  de  Leon,  March  10. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honoui'  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship  the  return 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  5th  inst.  and  I  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  add,  that  the  wounded  in 
general  are  doing  well. 

By  the  best  acf  ount  that  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  wounded  French  offi- 
cers, the  etiemy  had  about  8000  men 
engaged.  Their  loss,  by  reports  from 
Cmclana,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, is  supposed  to  amount  to  3000; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  great. 

I  transmit,  too,  a  return  of  the  ord- 
nance in  our  possession,  and  also  the 
most  accurate  note  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed of  prisoners,  most  of  whom  are 
wounded*    They  are  sq  Aspersed  in 


different  hospitals,  that  an  exact  re- 
turn has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Thomas  Graham,  Lieut.-Gen. 

P.  S.  Detachments  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  have  been  daily  employed  in 
carrying  off  the  wounded,  and  burying 
the  dead,  till  the  evening  of  the  8th 
inst.  by  which  time  all  the  enemy's 
wounded  that  could  be  found  among 
the  brushwood  and  heath  were  brought 
in. 

Return  of  the  nature  and  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  taken  in  the  ae* 
tien  ofBarrosOi  on  the  5th  ofMarch^ 
1811. 

2  Seven-inch  howitzers,  3  heavr 
eight-pounders,  1  four.pounder  with 
their  ammunition- waggons,  and  a  pro» 
portion  of  horses. 

{Signed)        A.  Duncan, 

Major  Royal  Artillery. 

Return  of  prisoners- of  war  taken  in  tite 
action  of  Barrosa,  on  the  5th  of 
Marchy  1811. 

2  General  officers,  1  field  officer,  9 
captains,  8  subalterns,  420  rank  and 
file. 

'  N.  B.  The  general  of  brigade 
Rousseau  and  2  captains,  since  dead  of 
di^ir  wounds. 

J.  Macdonald, 

Dep.  Adj.  Genw 

Return  ofkUled^  woundedy  and  missing 
of  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Grahamy  in  tiw 
action  of  BarrosOy  xmth  the  French 
corps  dearmecy  commanded  hy  Mar* 
shal  Fistory  on  the  5th  of  Marchy 
1^11. 

Total — 2  Captains,  5  ensigns,  6 
seijeants,  2  drummers,  187  rank  and 
file,  24  horses  killed ;  5  lieutenant-co- 
lonels,  1  major,  14  captains,  26  lieute- 
nants, 8  ensigns,  1  staff,  45  Serjeants, 
4  drummers,  936  rank  and  file,  42 
horses  wounded. 
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Grand  total  of  indinduab  killed  and 
wounded — 1243. 

J.  Macdonald,  Lleut.-CoL 
Dcp.  Adjutant-General. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 
Stmdayt  April  ?• 

Downing'Street,  April  6. 
Captain  Camac  arrived  this  morning 
with  dispatches  from  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
dated  Villa  Seca,  14,  and  Louzao^ 
16th  ult.  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : 

Villa  Seca,  March  14»  181 1 . 

The  enemr  retired  from  their  posi- 
tion which  they  had  occupied  at  San- 
tarem  and  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
night  of  the  5th  inst.  I  put  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  motion  to  foUow  them  on 
the  mominijr  of  the  6th.  The  first 
movements  indicated  an  intention  to 
collect  a  force  at  Thomar,  and  I  there- 
fore marched  upon  that  town,  on  the 
8th,  a  considerable  body  troops,  form- 
ed of  a  part  of  Marshal  Sir  William 
Beresford's  coi^s,  under  Major-Gene- 
ral  the  Hon.  William  Stewart,  which 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes, 
and  afterwards  the  Zezere,  and  of  the 
4th  and  Gth^  and  part  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  and  two  brigades  of 
British  cavalry.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, continued  his  march  towards  the 
Mondego,  having  one  corps,  the  2d, 
on  the  road  ofEspinhel;  General 
Loison's  division  on  the  road  of  An- 
ciao,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  to- 
wards Pombal.  These  last  were  fol- 
lowed, and  never  lost  sight  of,  by  the 
light  division  and  the  royal  dragoons, 
and  the  Ist  huzzars,  who  took  from 
them  about  200  prisoners. 

On  the  IHh  the  enemy  collected  in 
front  of  Pombal  the  6tii  coips,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Loison's  di- 
vision, the  8th  corps,  and  the  9th  corps, 
and  General  Montbnm't  division  of 


cavalry.  The  huzzars,  ^wUdi,  witk 
the  royal  dragoons  and  light  divinoo, 
were  inunediately  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's army,  distineuished  themselves  in 
a  charge  which  they  made  pn  this  oc- 
casion, under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Arenschildt*  A  detachment  of  the. 
16th  light  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant 
Weyland,  which  had  been  in  observa- 
tion of  the  enemy  near  Leyria,  made 
prisoners  a  detachment,,  consisting  of 
30  drafiroons,  on  that  morning  ;  and 
had  followed  the  enemy  from  Leyria, 
and  arrived  on  the  ground  just  in  time 
to  assist  their  friends  the  huzzars  in 
this,  charge.  I  could  not  collect  a  8o£> 
ficient  body  of  troops  to  commence  an 
operation  upon  the  enemy  tiU  the  llth* 
On  that  day  the  1st,  Sd,  4tth,  5th,  and 
6th,  and  the  light  division  of  infantry^ 
and  General  Pack's  brigade,  and  aul 
the  British  cavalry,  joined  upon  the 
ground  inmiediately  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  commenced  their  re- 
treat from  their  position  during  the 
night.  They  were  followed  by  the 
light  division,  the  huzzars  and  royals» 
and  Brigadier*General  Pack's  brigade 
under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Sir  William  Erskine  and  Major-Ge- 
neral Slade,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
hold  the  ancient  castle  of  Pombal, 
from  w&ich  they  were  driven  ;  but  the 
6th  corps  and  Ueneral  Montbrun's  ca- 
valry, which  fomed  the  reaivguard,  sup- 
ported by  the  8th  corps,  held  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  town» 
the  troops  not  having  arrived  in  time 
to  complete  dispositions  to  attack  them 
before  it  was  dark.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Lieutenant-Colonel  Elder's  batta- 
lion of  Portugueze  ca^adores  distin- 
guished them^ves.  The  enemy  re* 
tired  in  the  night ;  and  on  the  12tn,  the 
6th  corps,  with  General  Montbrun's 
cavalry,  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
the  end  of  a  defile  between  Redinha 
and  Pombal,  with  their  right  in  a 
wood  upon  tiie  Soure  river,  and  their 
left  extendingtowards  thetigh  ground 
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ibaTe  the  river  Redinha.    This  town 
Bras  IB  their  rear.     I  attacked  them  in 
this  position  on  the  12th,  with  the  Sd 
Rnd  4th  light  divisions  of  infantrji  and 
Brigadier-General  Pack's  bngadey  and 
the  cavalry,  the  other  troops  being  in 
reserve.     The  post  in  the  wood  upon 
their  right  was  first  forced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Hrskine  with  the  light  division; 
We  were  then  able  to  form  the  troops 
in.  the  plain  beyond  the  defile ;  and  the 
Sd  division  under  lii^jor-General  Pic- 
ton  vrere  formed  in  two  lines  in  the 
centre,  having  General  Pack's  brigade 
supporting  their  right,  and  communi- 
•ating  vrith  the  dd  dirision ;  and  the 
light  division  in  two  hues  on  the  left. 
I^iese  troops  were  supported  in  the 
rear  bv  the  British  cavalry ;  and  the 
Isty  5th9  and  6th  divisions  were  in  re- 
serve.    The  troops  were  ^med  with 
great  accuracy  and  cderity,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  B.  Spencer  led  the 
line  against  the  enemy's  podtion  on 
the  heights^  from  iiHiich  they  were  im- 
mediatdy  driven,  with  the  loss  of  man  j 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  pn- 
ioners.     Major-General   Sir  William 
Erskine    particularly  mentioned  the 
conduct  or  the  52d  regiment,  and  Col. 
Elder's  ca^adores,  in  the  attack  of  the 
wood ;  and  I  must  add,  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  French  infantry  driven 
from  a  wood  in  a  msre  gallant  stylci 
There  was  but  one  narrow  bridge,  and 
a  ford  close  to  it,  over  the  Redinha  ri- 
ver, over  which  our  light  troops  pass- 
ed with  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  enem^ 
conmianded  these  passages  with  can- 
non, scxne  time  elapsed  before  we  could 
pass  over  a  sufficient  bo^  of  troops  to 
make  a  fresh  disposition  to  attack  the 
heights  on  which  they  hiad  again  taken 
post.      The  third   division  crossed, 
however,  and  manoeuvred  again  upon 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  while  the  light 
infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  the 
Hght  division,  drove  them  upon  their 
Biam  body  at  Condeixa.     The  hght 
ifc&ntry  of  Major-General  Picton's  di- 


vision,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  WiU 
Hams,  and  the  4th  cagadores,  under* 
Colonel  de  Regoa,  were  principally 
concerned  in  this  operation.  We  found 
the  whole  army  yesterday,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  corps,  which 
was  still  at  Espinhal,  in  a  very  strong 
position  at  Condeixa  ;  and  I  observed, 
that  they  were  sending  off  their  bag-* 
gage  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de  Murcella. 
From  this  circumstance  I  concluded 
that  Colonel  Trant  had  not  given  up 
Coimbra  ;  and  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  detach  troops  to  force  him  froni 
the  place.  I  therefore  marched  tfe& 
8d  dirision,  under  Major-General  Pic^ 
ton,  through  the  mountains  upon  the 
enemy's  left,  towards  the  only  road 
open  for  their  retreat ;  which  had  the 
immediate  eflPect  of  dislodging  them 
from  the  strong  position  of  Condeixa } 
and  the  enemy  encamped  last  night  at 
Cazal  Nova  in  the  mo un tarns,  about  a 
league  from  Condeixa. 

"We  immediatelycommunicated  with 
Coimbra,  and  made  prisoners  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy's  cavalry  whick 
were  upon  the  road. 

We  found  the  6th  and  8th  corpi 
formed  in  a  very  strong  position  nesrr 
Cazal  Nova  this  morning,  and  the  li^ht 
dirision  attacked  and  drove  in  tfeeh* 
OUt*posts;  but  we  could  dislodge  them 
from  their  positions  only  by  movements 
on  their  flanks.  Accordingly  I  moved 
the  4th  division  under  Major-General 
C<^e  upon  Panella,  in  order  to  sequre 
the  passage  of  the  river  Esa,  and  the 
communication  with  Espinhel,  near 
which  place  Major-General  Nightiii- 
gall  had  been  in  observatioa  of  the 
movements  of  the  2d  corps  since  the 
10th ;  and  the  3d  division,  under  Ma- 
jor General  Picton,  more  immediately 
round  the  enemy's  left,  while  the  light 
division  and  Brigadier-General  Pack's 
brigade,  under  Major-General  Sir  W. 
Erskine,  turned  their  right ;  and  Ma- 
jor-General Alexander  Campbell,  with 
the  6th  division,  supported  the  light 
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troops  by  which  they  were  attacked 
in  front.  These  troops  were  support- 
ed by  the  cavaby  and  by  the  1st  and 
5th  divisions,  and  Colonel  Ashworth's 
brigade  in  reserve. 

,   These  movements  obliged  the  enemy 
to  abandon  all  the  positions  which  they 
•uccessively  took  in  the  mountains ; 
and  the  two  corps  d'armee,  composing 
the  rear  guard,  were  flung  back  upon 
the  main  body  at  Mirando  de  Corvo, 
upon  the  river  E^a,  with  considerable 
loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
In  the  operations  of  this  day,  the  43d, 
S2d,  and  95th  regiments,  and  3d  ca9a- 
dores,. under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Drummond  and  Beckwith,  and  Major 
Fatrickson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross, 
and  Majors  Gilmour  and  Stewart  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves ;  as 
also  the  light  infantry  battalions  of 
General  Picton's  division  under  Lieu- 
tenanant-Colonel  Williams,  and  the  4th 
ca9adores  under  Colonel  de   Regoa, 
and  the  troops  of  horse-artillery  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Ross  and 
^uU.     The  result  of  these  operations 
has  been  that  we  have  saved  Coimbra 
and  Upper  Beira  from  the  enemy's  ra- 
vages, and  we  have  opened  the  com- 
munications with  the  northern  provin- 
ces, and  we  have  obliged  the  enemy  to 
take  for  their  retreat  the  road  by 
Ponte  de  Murcella,  in  which  they  may 
be  annoyed  by  the  militia  acting  in  se- 
curity upon  their  flank,  while  the  al« 
lied  army  will  press  upon  their  rear. 
The  whole  country,  however,  afiFords 
many  advantageous  positions  to  a  re- 
treating army,  of  which  the  enemy 
have  shewn  that  they  know  how  to 
avail  themselves. 

They  are  retreating  from  the  coun- 
try as  they  entered  it,  in  one  solid 
mass  ;  covering  their  rear  on  every 
march  by  the  operations  of  either  one 
or  two  corps-d'armee,  in  the  strong 
positions  which  the  country  affords  ; 
which  corps  d'armee  are  closely  sup 
ported  by  the  main  body^    Before 


they  quitted  their  position,  tliey  de« 
stroyed  a  part  of  their  cannon  and  a]»- 
munition  ;  and  they  have  since  blowa 
up  whatever  the  horses  were  unable  to 
draw  away.     They  have  no  provisions 
excepting  what  they  plunder  on  the 
spot ;  or,  having  plundered,  what  the 
soldiers  carry  on  their  backs  ;  and  live 
cattle.     I  am  concerned  to  be  obliged 
to  add  to  this  account,  that  their  coa- 
duct  throughout  this  retreat  has  been 
marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.     Even  in  tke 
towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and 
Femes,  in  which  the  bead-quarters  of 
some  of  ^he  corps,  had  been  for  four 
months,  and  in  whidi  the  inhabitants 
had  been  induced^  by  prcmiises  of  good 
treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  Sun- 
dered, and  many  of  their  houses  de- 
stroyed on  the  night  the  en^ny  with- 
drew from  their  position ;  and  they 
have  smce  biimt  every  town  and  vilj^ 
through  which  they  have  passed.  T& 
convent  of  Alcoba^  was  burnt  by  or- 
der from  the  French  head-quarters. 
The  bishop^s  j)alace,  and  th^  whole 
town  of  Leyria,  in  which  General 
Dronet]  had  his  head-quarters,  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  and  there  is  not  an  in- 
habitant of  the  coimtry  of  smy  dass  or 
description,  who  has  had  any  dealii^ 
or  communication  with  the   French 
army,  who  has  not  had  reason  to  re» 
pent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  ph>- 
mises  have  been  performed  and  the  ts- 
suranceshave  been  fulfilled,  which  were 
held  out  in  the  proclams^on  of  tke 
French  conmiander  in  chief;  in  which 
he  told  the  ^habitants  of  Portugal, 
that  he  wa$  not  come  to  make  war  up- 
on them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of 
110,000  men,  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  of  what  has  occurred  in  this 
country  will  teach  the  people. of  this 
and  of  other  nations,  what  value  they 
ought  to  place  on  such  promises  aod 
assurances,  and  that  there  is  bo  secu- 
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ritf  fijT  life^  OP  for  any  thing  which 
renders  life  valtiable)  excepting  in  de- 
cided resistance  to  the  enemy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  enchyse  returns  of  kill- 
ed  and  wounded  in  the  several  z&xn 
with  the  enemy  since  they  commenced 
their  retreat.  I  have  received  the  most 
Me  and  cordial  assistance  throughout 
these  operations  from  Lieutenant*Ge- 
neral  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  Mar- 
thai  SirW.  Beresfordy  whom  I  had 
requested  to  cross  the  Tagus,  and 
who  has  been  with  me  since  the  11th 
instant ;  from  MM>r.Generals  Sir  W. 
Erskine,  Picton,  Cole,  and  Campbell ; 
Major«>General  Slade,  and  Major-Gre* 
neral  the  the  Hon.  C.  CdviUe,  and 
the  '^eiKral  and  other  officers  com-< 
mandmg  brigades  under  their  order* 
respectivdy.  I  am  particuhuiy  in^ 
debted  to  the  Quarter-master-genenl 
Colonel  Murray  for  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  him^  and  the  depu- 
ty Adjutant-general  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Pakenham,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ad- 
jutant and  Quartcr-roaster*general'8 
department,  as  also  to  those  of  my 
personal  staff,  who  have  given  me  every 
assistance  in  their  power. 
I  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  Badajos  surrendered  on  the  11th 
initiaDt* 

JLouzao,  March  16. 
Major^General  Cole  joined  Mi^r* 
General  Nightingall  at  Espinhell  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  I4^h,  and  this 
movement,  by  which  the,  Esa  was  pass* 
ed,  and  which  gave  us  the  .power  of 
turning  the  strong  position  of  Miranda 
de  Corvo,  induced  the  enemy  to  aban* 
don  it  on  that  night.  They  destroy* 
ed  at  this  place  a  great  number  of  car- 
riages, and  buried  and  otherwise  de- 
atroyed  or  concealed,  the  anmiunitioa 
wluch  they  had  carried';  and  they  like- 
wise burnt  much  of  their  baggage : 
and  the  road  throughout  the  march 
from  Miranda  is  strewed  with  the  car^ 
cassea  of  men  and  animals,  add  destroy- 
ed carriages  and  bag|[age» 


We  found  the  en«iny*s  whole  army 
yesterday  in  a  very  fttrong  poation  tm 
the  Ceira,  havinc^  one  cmps  as  an  ad* 
vanced  guard  in  front  of  Foy  d* Aronce 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  I  immediate- 
ly made  arrangements  to  drive  in  th^ 
advanced  guard,  preparatory  to  ihd 
movements  which  it  might  be  expect- 
ed to  oiake  to  cross  the  Ceira  tMi 
morning.  Brigadier.  General  Pack's 
briga4e  had  been  detached  in  the  mom* 
ing  through  the  mountains  to  the;^eft9 
as  well  to  turn  the  enemy  in  his  posi- 
tion at  Miranda  de  Corvo,  as  in  view 
to  any  others  they  might  take  upon 
this  side  of  the  Ceira.  The  light  di» 
vision,  imder  Majbr-General  Sir  W» 
Erskine,  was  ofdeeed  to  possess  some 
heights  imm^iately  above  Foy  d' 
Aronce,  while  Majqr^jSeneral  Picton'k 
division  v^as  moved  along  the  great 
road'to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and  of  the  Tilla^. 

The  6th  division,,  onder  Major-Ge- 
neral  Campbell,  and  the  hussars  and 
16th  light  dragoons,  supported  th« 
light  division,  and  the  1st  division  and 
the  14th  and  royal  dragoons,  the  third. 
These  movements  ^^  succeeded  in  for* 
cing  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  strongs 
positions  on  this  side  of  the  Ceira, 
with  considerable  loss.  The  colonel 
of.  the  39th  regiment  was  niade  prison- 
er. The  light  troops  of  General  Pic- 
ton's  division  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Williams,  and  those  of  Major-Ge- 
neral  Nightingales  brigade,  were  prin- 
cipally  engaged  on  the  right,  and  the 
98th  regiment  in  firont  of  the  light  di- 
vision; and  these  troops  behaved  ill 
the  most  gallant  manner.  The  horse 
artillery,  likewise,  under  Captains  Rosa 
and  Bull,  distinguished  themselves  up» 
on  this  occasion.  The  troops  took 
much  baggage  and  some  ammunition 
carriages  in  Foy  d' Aronce.  I  had  beeat 

Prevented  from  moving  till  a  late  hour 
I  the  morning  by  the  fog ;  and  it  war 
dark  by  the  time  we  gained  possession 
«sf  thp  mt  positiso  of  the  enemy 'iai^ 
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▼anced  guard.  In  the  ni|^t  the  ene- 
my destroyed  the  bridge  on  the  Ceira, 
and  retreated,  leaving  a  8xpall|rear- 
guard  on  the  riven 


Trwn  the  London  Gazettet  Tuesdai^, 

April  9. 

[Transmitted  by  Vice*Admiral    Sir 

James  Saumarez,] 

Fort  York,  Iiland  of  Anholt^ 
Maach  27, 1811. 

Sir,  I  reported  to  you  in  my  ktter 
of  the  10th  ultimo  my  haying  received 
information  of  an  intended  attack  on 
this  island  by  the  Danes.  On  the  8th 
instant  I  received  corroboration  of  this 
intelligence ;  but  as  every  exertion  had 
been  made  to  complete  thtf  wprks  aa 
well  a»  our  materiab  would  allow,  and 
as  piquets  were  nightly  stationed  from 
one  extreme  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  prevent  surprise,  I  waked 
with  confidence  the  meditated  attack. 

Yesterday  his  majesty's  ship  Tartar 
anchored  on  the  north  side  of  the  is- 
land. The  enemy's  flotilla  and  army, 
consisting  in  all  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand men,  have  this  day,  after  a  ck>se 
combat  of  nearly  four  hours  and  a  half, 
received  a  most  complete  and  decisive 
defeat,  and  are  fled  back  to  their  ports, 
with  tbe  loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  upwards  of  five  hundred  prisoners; 
a  number  greater  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  than  the  garrison  I  com- 
mand. 

I  am  now  to  detail  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.  In  the  morning,  just  be- 
fore dawn,  the  out-piquets  on  the 
•outh-side  of  the  island  made  the  sig- 
nal for  the  enemy's  being  in  sight. 
The  garrison  was  inunediately  put  un- 
der arms,  and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
proceeding  with  the  brigade  of  howit- 
zers, and  two  hundred  infantry,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Torrens  (who  had 
hitherto  acted  as  major-commandant 
to  the  battalion,)  in  ord^  to  oppose 


their  landing.  On  ascending  an  ele- 
vation, for  the  purpose  of  reccnuHi- 
tring,  I  discovered  tlie  landing  had  al- 
ready been  effected,  under  the  cower  of 
darue^s  and  a  fog,  and  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  rapidly  and  in  great 
numbers. 

On  both  wings  the  enemj  now  far 
outflanked  us,  and  I  saw  that  if  we 
continued  to  advance,  they  would  get 
between  us  and  our  works.  I  inataot- 
ly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  e&ct- 
ed  in  good  order,  and  without  loss,  al- 
though the  enemy  were  within  pistol- 
shot  of  our  rear,  and  seemed  determi- 
ned to  enter  our  batteries  by  storm  ; 
but  Fort  York  and  Massareene  batte- 
ries opened  such  awelLdirected  fireof 
grape  c^id  musketry,  that  the  assailaatft 
vrere  obliged  to  i^  back  and  ahdtcr 
themselves  under  the  sand-hills.     Aa 
the  day  lightened,  we  perceived  that 
'  the  enemy's  flotilk,  consisting  of  18 
gun-boats,  had  taken  up  a  pontioQ  on 
Uie  south.side  of  the  island  at  pcnnt- 
blank  shot.     I  ordered  the  draal  to 
be  made  to  the  Tartar  and  Shddrake 
that  the  enemy  had  landed,  upon  v^iidk 
these  vessels  immediately  weighed,  and 
under  a  heavy  press  of  sail  used  every 
endeavour  to  beat  up  the  south-side, 
but  the  extent  of  shoals  threw  them 
out  80  many  mifes,  that  it  w9b  some 
hours  before  thdr  intention  could  be 
accomplished.     The  cnin-boata  now 
openJT^  be.T7  fi^  on  our  woifa, 
vAiile  a  column  of  about  six  hundred 
men  crossed  the  island  to  the  west- 
ward, and  took  up  a  pontion  on  the 
northern  shore,  covered  by  hillocks  of 
sand,    by  breaks  and  inequality  of 
ground.    Another  column  made  many 
attempts  to  carry  the  Massareene  bat- 
tery by  storm,  but  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed, and  compelled  to  cover  them- 
selves under  hillocks  of  sand,  which  oa 
this  island  are  thrown  up  by  every 
gale. 

The  column  on  the  south-side  had 
now  succeeded  id  bringing  up  a  fieU- 
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pkcr  against  uSf  and  Captam  HoUo* 
way»  who  had  commandied  at  the  ad- 
vanced posty  joined  us  by  water.     I 
bad  been  under  great  apprehensions 
that  this  o£Eicer  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  findings  af^ 
ter  several  gallant  attempts,  that  he 
was  cut  off  Irom  reaching  head-quar- 
ters by  land)  he,  with  the  coolest  judg- 
ments bunched  a  boat,  and  landed  hia 
party  under  Fort  Yorke  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  garrison.     Imm^. 
diately  afterwards  Lieutenant  H.  !•% 
Baker,  who^  with  Lieutenant  Tum- 
buUy  of  the  royal  marines,  and  some 
brave  volunteers,  had  in  the  Anholt 
schooner,  gone  on  the  darineenterprize 
of  destroymg  the  enemy's  flotilla  in  his 
portfy  bore  down  along  the  north-side 
of  the  island.   Things  were  in  this  po- 
sition when  the  column  on  the  north- 
em  shore,  which^  divided  by  the  sand- 
bills,  had  approached.within  fifty  pace* 
of  our  lines,  made  another  desperate 
effort  to  carry  the  Massareene  battery 
by  storm ;  the  column  to  the  south- 
east also  pushed  on,  and  the  reserve 
smpesuned  on  the  hills  ready  to  support 
them.;  but  while  the  conunanding  of- 
ffcer  was  leading  on  his  men  with  great 
gsmantry,  a  musket-ball  put  a  period 
U)  his  hfe.     Panic-struck  by  the  loss 
of  their  chief,  the  enemy  again  fell 
back,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  sand-hills.  At  this  critical  moment 
Lieutenant  Baker,  with  great  skill  and 
gallantry,  anchored  his  vessel  on  their 
flank,  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire* 
The  sand-hills  bein^  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection, and  finding  it  imposoble  either 
to  advance  or  retreat,  the  assailants 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered 
to  surrender  upon  terms  ;  but  I  would 
listen  to  nothing  but  an  unconditional 
surrender,  which,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, was  complied  with. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gun-boats  on 

the  south-side,  which  had  been  much. 

galled  by  the  fire  ef  Fort  Yorke  and 

fiUMSU^oe  hat^eryi  got  uader  weigli» 

10 


and  stood  to  the  westward,  and  die 
colunm  of  the  enemy  which  had  advan* 
ced  on  the  south-side,  finding  their  re* 
treat  no  longer  covered  by  the  flotilla, 
also  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  I 
sent  out  an  officer  to  meet  it.  I  was 
asked  to  surrender ;  the  reply  that  I 
returned  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention* 
The  enemy  finding  my  determination, 
sotight  permission  to  embark  without 
mokstation  ;  bat  I  would  listen  to  no« 
thing  but  an  unconditional  submission  ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  yoUf 
that  this  corps  also  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  pri« 
soners  of  war. 

The  prisoners,  which  were  now  more 
numerous  than  my  small  garrison,  were 
no  sooner  secured,  than  operations  were 
commenced  zgadntit  the  reserve,  which 
had  been  seen  retreating  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  idand. 

I  took  the  field  with  Major  Torrent 
(who,  though  wounded,  insisted  on 
accompanying  me)  and  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Steele ;  but  as  our  prison* 
ers  were  so  numerous,  and  as  we  had 
so  place  of  security  in  which  to  place 
them,  I  could  only  employ  on  this 
occasion  the  brigade  of  howitzers 
under  Lieutesanta  R.  C.  Steele  and 
Pezant,  of  the  ro^al  marine  atriUery^ 
and  part  of  the  hgkt  company  com* 
manikd  by  Lieut.  TambuU.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  west  end  of  the  is- 
lamd,  we  found  that  the  enemy  had 
fiMined  on  the  beach,  and  were  pro* 
tected  by  14  gmi-boats  towed  close  to 
the  shore.  To  attack  such  a  force, 
with  four  howitzers  and  forty  men, 
seemed  an  useless  sacrifice  ot  brave 
men^s  lives :  I  therefore,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Major  Torrens,  halted  on  the 
haSbf  while  I  reluctantly  saw  the  re- 
serveembarked  undercover  of  the  gun- 
boats, and  the  flotilla  take  a  final  leave 
of  the  island. 

I  am  happj  to  say  our  loss  has  not 
been  so  considerable  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  desperate  an  attack. 
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wc  having  only  two  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  The  enemy  has  suffered  se- 
irerely  ;  we  have  burieii  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  their  dead,  and  have  re- 
ceived in  the  hospital  twenty-three  of 
their  wounded,  most  of  them  have  un- 
dergone amputations^  three  since  dead 
of  their  wounds,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber which  they  carried  off  the  field  to 
their  boats.  Major  Melsteat,  the 
comnumdant,  fell  in  the  field  ;  Captain 
Borgan,  the  next  in  command,  wouad- 
f  d  in  the  arm  ;  Captain  Prutzv  adju- 
tant-general to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Jutbnd,  lost  both  his  legs  ; 
since  dead. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty 
is  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and  men 
I  had  the  honour  to  conunand :  to 
particularize  would  be  impossible ;  the 
same  ardour  inspired  the  whole;  To 
Lieutenant  Baker,  .next  in  command, 
who  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
this  dispatch,  and  will  give  you  every 
information  you  may  require,  *  I  am 
much  indebted ;  his  merit  and  zeal  as 
an  officer,  which  I  have  some  years 
been  acquainted  with,  and  his  volun- 
teering with  me  on  this  service,  claim 
my  warmeBtestedro.  Captain  Torrens, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  royal  marines, 
and  who  acted  as  commandant  of  the 
garrison,.. bore  a  conspicuous  barton 
this  day,  and  although  wounded,  I  did 
not  lose  his  valuable  service  and  able 
support.  The  discipline  and  state  of 
pertectidn  to  which  he  had  brought 
the  battalion  is  highly  creditable  to 
him  as  an  officer.  Lieutenant  R.  C. 
Steele,  senior  officer  of  royal  marine 
artillery,  also  daims  my  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  arrangements 
be  made,  which  enabled  us  to  keep  Aip 
so  heavy  and  destructive  a  fire.  Cap- 
tain Steele,  Lieutenant  and  Quarter- 
Master  Fischer,  Senior  Subakera^ 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Steele,  Lieu- 
tenants Stewart,  Gray,  Ford,  JeHco, 
Atkinson,  and  Ciutayne,  all  n^rit  my 


warmest  iacknowledgements  for  the  as^ 
sistance  they  afforded  me.  Lieutenant 
Bezant,  of  the  royal  marine  artfflcry, 
deserves  every  commendation  I  can 
give  him  for  his  cool  and  able  judge. 
ment  in  the  direction  of  the  guns  on 
the  Massareene  battery.  Lieutenant 
Turnbull,  who  acted  as  captain  of  the 
Kght  company,  when  we  pursued  the 
reserve,  manifested  such  zeal  and  ener. 
gy,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  had  we 
brought  the  enemy  again  to  action,  he 
would  have  borne  a  very  conspicuook 
part. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  m? 
thanks  to  Captains  Baker  and  Stewart 
of  the  Tartar  and  Sheldrake,  for  their 
great  exertion  to  get  round  to  the 
flotilla ;  and  had  the  wind  the  least 
favoured  them,  they  would  haTed^ 
stroyed  the  whole. 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  pro* 
perty  belonging  to  the  merchants  hai 
been  fully  protected  without  meeting 
with  the  least  loss* 

The  expedition  smled  front  the  Ran- 
ders,  comrtianded  by  Major  Meliteat 
(an  officer  of  great  distinction),  and 
consisted  of  the  following  corps— 2d 
battalion  bf  Jutland  sharp-shooters, 
4th  battalion  2d  regiment  of  Judand 
yagers,  1st  regiment  of  Jutland  infan- 
try, with  some  others,  the  names  tjf 
which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the 
articles  of  surrender,  a  return  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  list  of  Danish 
officers  killed  and  taken.  Also  a  re 
turn  of  ordnance  stores  taken. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     J.  W,  Maurici, 
'    Commandant* 
To  Vice- Admiral  Sir  J.  Saumarez, 
Bart.  K.  B. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  of  his  Dani^  majesty,  occupied 
in  theatUck  of  Anholf ,  agrees  to  wr- 
render  prisoner  of  war,  at  discretion, 
with  all  the  troops,  to  the  forces  of 
h^  Britannic^  Majesty;  with  the  re- 
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•enre  that  tiieir  personal  property  diall 
"he  retained  by  them,  and  that,  at  the 
convenience  o^  the  conomander  of  the 
Island  of  Anholt»  a  cartel  with  unseal- 
ed letters  shall  be  sent  to  Jutland. 
Given  at  Anholt,  the  27th  of  March, 
1811. 

(Signed)     Bor6EN>  Captain  and 
Commander  of  the 
Danish  troops  on 
Anholt. 
#,  W.  Maurice,  Captain 
Royal  Navy,  Gover- 
nor and  Commandant 
of  the  Island  of  An- 
holt. 

^  return  of  the  laUed  and  toounded  at 
the  GarrisonqfAnhoUf  March  97th, 
1811. 
Total  killed  and  wounded,  32*! 

^n  account  of  Danish  ^icers  killed 

and  taken  tn  the  attack  of  the  ^th 

cf  March,  ISll. 

I^illed :  1  major,  2  captains,  1  first 
lieutenant. 

Taken :  5  captains,  2  adjutants,  9 
lieutenants,  404  rank  and  me,  exclu* 
aiveof  wounded  belonging  to  the  under- 
mentioned corps : 

2d  Battalion  of  Jutland  sharp-shoot- 
ers ;  4th  battalion,  2d  regiment  Jut^ 
land  yagers;  4th  battalion  Ist  regir 
ment  Jutland  infantry. 

Return  of  ordnance  stores  captured 
Jrom  the  enemy  in  the  attack  of  the 

^th  of  March,  1811. 

One  brass  ordnance  field  carriage, 
4»pounder,  two  4-inph  mortars,  ^4 
muskets  and  bayonets  complete,  470 
•words,  16,000  muske^-ball  cartridges, 
14  4-inch  shells,  fixed. 

Admiralty  pffice,  May  18. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Admiral  Sir 

Charles  Cotton,  Bart.  Commander 

in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and 

.  v^is^s  in  the  Medherraneani  to  J» 


W.  Croker,  Esq.  dated  on  board 

the  San  Josef,  at  sea,  April  17» 

1811. 

Sir,— Although  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  will  be 
earlier  acquainted,  through  the  medium 
of  Rear-Admiral  Bayks,  with  the 
gallant .  action  fou?ht  on  the  1 3th 
ultimo  in  the  Adriatic,  by  his  Msjesty'a 
shipfrAmphion,  Cerberus,  Active,  and 
■Volage,  against  a  squadron  of  the  ener 
my's  frigates,  consisting  of  five  ia 
number,  one  corvette,  a  brig,  two 
schooners,  a  xebec,  and  one  gun-boaty 
which  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
two  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  and  the 
destruction  of  smother ;  I  nevertheless 
think  it  ri^ht  to  transmit  the  account 
of  this  briUiant  affi^r  to  their  lordships. 
The  event  speaking  for  itself,  1  sball 
briefly  remark  that  the  success  of  his 
Majesty's  squadron  has  been  no  other 
than  could  be  expected  from  ships  in 
the  high  order  and  state  of  discipline 
of  those  in  question,  and  led  on  by 
an  officer  of  the  reputation  of  Captain 
Hoste.  I  have  sent  orders  to  Captain 
Hoste,  with  the  Amphion  and  Volage, 
(which  appear  to  have  suffered  a  great 
deal,  and  have  been  in  this  country  the 
longest),  to  take  the  prizes  to  Spit- 
head,  &c.— I  have  &c. 

C.  Cotton. 

His  Maje$ty*s  ship  Amphion^  off  th^, 
Island  of  Lissa,  March  llth^  181 !« 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  an  ac«* 
tion  of  six  hours  we  have  completely 
defeated  the  combined  French  and 
Italian  squadrons,  consisting  of  five 
frigates,  one  corvette,  one  brig,  two 
schooners,  one  gun^boat,  and  one 
xebec  ;  the  force  opposed  to  them  was 
his  Majesty's  ships  Ainphion,  Cerberu% 
Active,  and  Volage.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  the  Active  made  the  sig- 
nal  for  a  strange  fleet  to  windward, 
and  day*light  discovered  to  us  the 
enemy's  squadron  lying  to,  off  the 
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north  point  of  tke  Island  of  Lissa ; 
tke  wind  at  that  time  was  from  the 
north-west)  a  fine  breeze.  The  enemy 
having  fbrmed  in  two  divisions,  in- 
stantly bore  down  to  attack  us  under 
«11  possible  sail.  The  British  line,  led 
by  the  Arephion,  was  formed  by  sig- 
nal in  the  closest  order  on  the  starboard 
tack  to  receive  them.  At  nine  a.  m. 
the  action  commenced  by  our  firing  on 
the  headmost  ships  as  they  came  with- 
in range  ;  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  be  to  break  our  line  in 
two  places,  the  sUu-board  division,  led 
by  uM  French  commodore,  bearing 

rn  the  Amphion  and  Active,  and 
larboard  division  on  the  Cerberus 
and  Volage ;  in  this  attempt  he  failed 
(though  almost  aboard  of  us),  by  the 
well-directed  fire  and  compact  order 
of  our  line.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
round  the  van  ship,  to  engage  to  lee- 
ward, and  thereby  place  us  between 
two  fires ;  but  was  so  warmly  received 
in  the  attempt,  and  rendered  so  totally 
nnmanagealne,  that  in  the  act  of  wear- 
ing, he  went  on  shore  on  the  rocks  of 
Lissa  in  the  greatest  possible  confu- 
sion. 

The  line  was  then  wore  to  renew 
the  aaion,  the  Atiiphion  not  half  a 
cable  length  from  the  shore ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enemy's  starboard  di- 
*vision  passing  under  our  stem  and  en- 
gaging us  at  leeward,  whilst  the  lar- 
board division  tacked  and  remained  to 
windward,  en^ging  the  Cerberus,  Vo- 
lage, and  Active.  In  this  situation  the 
action  commenced  with  great  fury,  his 
majesty's  ships  frequently  in  positions 
which  unavoidably  exposed  them  to  a 
raking  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  vrith  his 
superiority  ef  numbers  had  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  it  $  but  nothing,  sir^ 
could  withstand  the  brave  squam-on  I 
had  the  honour  to  command.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a,  m.  the 
Flora  struck  her  colours,  and  at  twelve 
ihe  Bellona  followed  her  example. 
The  enemy  to  windward  now  enoea* 


'  voured  to  make  off,  but  w^  fbBontj 
up  as  close  as  the  disabled  ^te  of  kji 
majesty's  ships  would  admit  of,  md 
the  Active  and  Cerberus  were  enabled, 
at  three  p.  m.  to  compel  the  stiernmoit 
to  surrender,  when  the  action  ceased, 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  Coiddb, 
of  44f  guns,  and  the  Bellona,  of  52 

funs  (the  French  commodore,)  the 
avourite  of  44  guns  on  shore,  who 
shortly  after  Uew  up  with  a  dreadfol 
explonon,  the  corvette  of  the  enemy 
making  all  possible  sail  to  the  north, 
west,  and  two  frigates  crowding  sail 
for  the  port  of  Lessina,  the  brig  ma* 
king  off  >  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
snuul  craft  flying  in  every  direction; 
nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  preveot 
them,  having  no  ship  in  a  state  to  fol- 
low. 

I  must  now  account  for  the  FJora^i 
getting  away  after  having  struck  her 
colours.  At  the  time  I  was  engaged 
with  that  ship,  the  Bellona  was  rakiog 
us ;  and  when  she  struck,  I  had  no 
boat  that  could  possibly  take  posses- 
sion of  her.  I  therefore  preferred  do. 
sing  with  the  Bellona  and  taking  her, 
to  losing  time  alongside  the  flora, 
which  I  already  considered  belonging 
to  us.  I  call  on  the  officers  of  my 
own  squadron,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy,  to  witness  my  assertion.  The 
correspondence  I  have  had  on  thissnb- 
ject  with  the  French  captain  of  the 
jDanae,  (now  their  commodore]  and 
which  I  inclose  herewith,  is  convin- 
cing ;  and  even  their  own  officers  (pri- 
soners  here)  acknowledging  the  tact. 
Indeed,  I  might  have  sunk  her,  and  so 
might  the  Active ;  but  as  the  coburs 
were  down,  and  all  firing  from  her  had 
long  ceased,  bothCaptam  Gordon  and 
myself  considered  her  as  our  own :  the 
delay  of  getting  a  boat  on  board  the 
Bellona,  and  the  anxious  pursuit  of 
Captain  Gordon  after  the  beaten  eo^ 
my,  enabled  him  to  steal  off,  till  too 
late  for  our  shattered  ships  to  oxm 
up  with  him,  Us  liggbg  aad  sails  ap- 
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ftareadj  mot  much  imoredi  but  bj 
4hie  laws  of  war  I  shau  ever  maintain 
be  belongs  to  ut.  The  enemy^s  squa- 
drpoy  as  per  indosed  return,  was  com^ 
manded  by  Mons.  Di^urdieu,  a  cap- 
tain de  yaisseau,  and  a  member  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  who  is  kiUed.  In 
justice  to  a  brave  man,  I  must  say,  he 
set  a  nobk  example  of  intrepidity  to 
tho9e  under  him.  They  sailed  irom 
Ancona  the  1 1th  inst.  with  500  troops 
on  boardy  and  every  thing  necessary 
ibr  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  is^ 
famdofLissa.  Tlumks  to  Providence, 
we  have  this  time  prevented  them. 

I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  officers  and  men ;  but  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind  it  was  to  be  ex> 
pected.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  endea* 
vour  to  do  justice  to  the  brave  officers 
and  men  I  had  the  honour  to  command. 
I  feel  myself  .unequal  to  the  task ;  no* 
thing  from  my  pen  can  add  to  their 
merit.  From  your  own  knowledge  of 
Captains  Gordon,  Whitby,  and  Hom- 
by»  and  the  discipline  oi  their  ships, 
every  thing  you  know,  sir,  might  be 
expected ;  and  if  an  officer  so  near  in 
the  same  nmk  as  themselves  may  be 
permitted  to  give  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  they  exceeded  m^  most  sanguine 
expectation ;  and  it  is  a  duty  1  owe 
to  all,  to  express,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  my  grateful  sense  of  the  brave 
and  gallant  conduct  of  every  captain, 
officer,  seaman,  and  royal  marine  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion.  From  my 
first  lieutenant.  Sir  David  Dunn,  I  re* 
ceived  every  assistance  that  might  be 
^pected  from  a  zealous,  brave,  and 
intelligent  officer;  and  his  exertions 
(though  wounded)  in  repairing  our 
damage,  are  as  praise-worthy  as  his 
conduct  in  the  action,  particularly  as 
I  have  been  unable  to  assist  him,  from 
a  wound  in  my  right  arm,  and  several 
severe  contusions.  Captain  Moore,  of 
the  royal  marines,  of  this  ship,  received 
a  wound,  but  returned  to  his  quarters 
immediately  after  it  was  ditsseo.  The 


captains  of  the  squadron  speak  in  the 
vnumest  terms  of  their  officers  and 
men,  particulariy  their  first  lieutenants, 
Dickmson,  Henderson,  and  Wolridge; 
and  the  behaviour  of  my  own  officers 
and  ship's  company,  who  have  been 
with  me  so  long,  was  every  thing  I 
expected  from  that  tried  worth  ;  but 
I  must  not  particularize  where  all 
were  equally  meritorious.  I  am  now 
on  my  way  to  Lissa,  with  the  squadron 
and  prizes.  The  damage  the  ships 
have  sustained  is  very  considerable,  and 
I  fear  will  render  us  totally  incapable 
of  ktf epin^  the  sea.  I  enclose  a  state* 
ment  of  the  enemy's  force,  together 
with  a  return  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  squadron,  and  deeply  lament 
they  are  so  great. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)    William  Hostf 
To  G.  Eyre,  Esa.  senior 

officer  of  his  Majest3r's 

ships  and  vessels  in  the 

Aoriatic,  &c. 

The  Enriish  squadron  consisted  of 
the  Amphion,  Capt.  Hoste,  of  32 
guns,  and  254  men ;  the  Active,  Capt. 
Gordon,  of  38  ^uns,  and  300  men ; 
Volage,  Capt.  Hornby,  of  22  guns^ 
and'  175  men  ;  and  Cierberus,  Capt. 
Whitby,  of  32  guns,  and  2^  men. 
Total,  124<  guns,  934  men,  from  which 
deduct  104,  being  ships  short  of  com- 
plement. 

The  French  squadron  consisted  of 
La  Favourite,  Mons.  Dubordieu,  com« 
mandant  de  division.  Captain  DoDa- 
malUere,  of  44  guns,  and  350  men ; 
burnt.  Flora,  M.  Peridiere,  captain, 
of  44  ffuns,  and  350  men ;  struck  but 
escaped.  Danae,  of  44  guns,  and  350 
men  ;  escaped.  Corona,  M.  Pasqui- 
lago,  captain,  of  44  24-pounders,  and 
350  men ;  taken.  Bellona,  M.  Dudon, 
captain,  of  32  guns,  and  254  men  ; 
taken.  Carohne,  M.  Baratavick,  cap- 
tain, of  28  guns,  and  224  men ;  esca- 
ped. Principe  Attgustii  htfgf  Bokgne^ 
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cdptaiii»  of  16  guns,  and  105  men; 
escaped.  Schooner,  of  10guns»  aid 
60  men  >$  escaped.  Schooner^  of  2 
guns,  and  37  men  ;  escaped.  Xebec, 
of  6  guns,  and  70  men;  escaped. 
Gun-boat,  of  2  guns,  and  35  men ; 
<«caped.T— Troops  embarked,  SQO.f^ 
Tot^l,  272  guns,  2655  men. 

Total  account  of  killed  and  toonnded* 
Amphion,  15  killed,  47  wounded  ; 
Cerberus,  13  killed,  44  wounded  ; 
Actiye,  9  killed,  26  wounded ;  Vo- 
lage,  13  killed,  33  wounded.— Total, 
m  kilkd,  150  wounded. 


JLondoH  Gazette  Extraordinary* 
Sunday,  May  26tk,  1811. 

^Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
pre  copies,  were  this  day  received  at 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  office,  address- 
ed to  his  lordship  by  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  Lord  Viscount  Welling  ton,  K.  B. 
dated  Villa  Formosa,  8th  and  10th  of 
Way. 

Villa  Formosa,  May  8th,  1811. 

My  Lord,— The  enemy's  whole 
«nrmy,  consisting  of  the  2d,  6th,  and 
$th  corps,  and  all  the  cavalry  which 
could  be  collected  in  Castille  and  Leon, 
including  about  900  of  the  imperial 
guard,  crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  2d  inst. 

The  battalions  of  the  9th  corps  had 
been  joined  to  the  regiments  to  which 
they  belonged  in  the  other  three  corps, 
excepting  a  division  consisting  of  bat- 
talions belonging  to  regiments  in  the 
corps  doing  duty  in  Andalusia,  which 
division  likewise  formed  part  of  the 
au*my. 

As  my  object  in  maintaining  a  posi« 
tion  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,. 
^fter  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the 
former,  was  to  blockade  Almeida, 
which  place  I  had  learnt,  from  iriter- 
cjepted  kt|«r»  and  othe?"  infofm^tipn, 


was  ill  supplied  with  provisiofls  for  j^ 
garrison,  and  as  the  enemy  were  infii 
nitely  superior  to  us  in  cavaby,  I  did 
not  give  any  opposition  to  their  mardi, 
and  they  passed  the  Azava  on  tbt 
evening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esp^ 
ja,  Carpio,  and  Gallegos- 

They  continued  their  march  on  the 
3d  in  the  morning  towards  the  Doai 
Casas,  in  three  columns,  two  of  them, 
consisting  of  the  2d  and  8th  corps,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alameda  and 
Fort  Conception,  and  the  third,  con- 
jsisting  of  the  whole  of  the  cavalrjraiid 
the  6th,  and  that  part  of  the  9th  corpi 
which  had  not  already  been  drafted  io* 
to  the  other  three* 

The  dlied  army  had  been  cantoned 
vlong  the  river  Duas  Casas,  and  on  the 
sources  of  the  Azava,  the  light  divi- 
sion at  Gallegos  and  Espeia.  Thii 
Idifit  fell  back  upon  Fuentes  de  Honor, 
on  the  Duas  Casas,  with  the  Biitiah 
cavalry,  in  proportion  as  the  enem? 
advanced,  and  the  Ist,  3d,  and  ?th  di- 
visions were  collected  at  that  place; 
and  the  6th  division,  under  Major-6e- 
neral  Campbell,  observed  the  bri(ke 
at  Alameda  ;  and  Major-General  Sr 
William  Erskine,  with  the  5th  division, 
the  passages  of  the  Duas  Casas,  at 
Fort  Conception  and  Aldea  D'Obii* 
po.  Brigadier- General  Pack's  bri- 
gade, with  the  queen's  regiment  from 
1;he  6th  division,  kept  the  blockade  of 
Almeida ;  and  1  had  prevailed  upon 
Don  Jnlian  Sanchez  to  occupy  Nave 
d' Aver  with  his  corps  of  Spanish  ca« 
valry  and  infantry. 

The  light  division  were  moved  in 
the  evening  to  join  Qeneral  GampbeD, 
upon  finding  that  the  enemy  were  in 
strength  in  that  quarter ;  aqd  thef 
were  brought  back  again  to  Fuentes 
de  Honor  on  the  morning  of  the  5tb, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  8th  corps 
had  joined  the  6th  on  the  enemy's  left. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy  had  formed 
on  the  ground  on  the  righted  the  Dm 
(Jasasf  on  th^  afte^n$K)ji  of  the  U  thcj 
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attacked  with  a  large  force  the  village 
of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  which  was  oe- 
fended  in  a  most  gallant  mnnner  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  of  the 
5th battalion  6th  regiment,  in  command 
of  the  light  infantry  battalions  belong- 
ing to  Major-  General  Picton's  division, 
mpported  by  the  light  infantry  batta- 
ion  in  Major-General  Nightingall's 
brigade,  commanded  by  Major  Dick, 
>f  the  4?2d  regiment,  and  the  light  in- 
'antry  battalion  in  Major-General  Ho- 
card's  brigade,  commanded  by  Major 
McDonald,  of  the  ^2d  regiment,  and 
he  light  infantry  battaUon  of  the  King^s 
Grerman  legion,  commanded  by  Major 
\lly,  of  the  Sd  battalion  of  the  line, 
md  by  the  2d  battalion  of  the  83d 
egiment,  under  Major  Carr.  These 
roops  maintained  their  positions  ;  but 
laving  observed  the  repeated  efforts 
vhich  the  enemy  were  making  to  ch- 
ain possession  of  the  village,  and  be- 
ng  aware  of  the  advantage  which  they 
vould  derive  from  the  possession  in 
heir  subsequent  operations,  I  reinfor- 
ed  the  village  successively  with  the 
'Ist  regiment,  under  the  Hon.  Lieut.- 
!^ol.  Cadogan,  and  the  79th,  under 
L.ieutenant-Colonel  Cameron,  and  the 
*4fth  regiment,  under  Major  Chamber- 
ain.  The  former,  at  the  head  of  the 
1 8t  regiment,  charged  the  enemy,  and 
rove  them  from  the  part  of  the  village 
f  which  they  had  obtained  a  momenta- 
y  possession. 

Nearly  at  this  time  Lieut.-CoL  Wil- 
ams  was  unfortunately  wounded,  but 
hope  not  dangerously,  and  the  com- 
land  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colo- 
el  Cameron,  ot  the  79th  regiment. 
7he  contest  continued  till  night,  when 
ur  troops  remained  in  possession  of 
ae  whole. 

I  then  withdrew  the  light  infantry 
attalions  and  the  83d  regiment,  lea- 
ing  the  7l8t  and  79th  regiments  only 
I  the  village,  and  the  2d  battalion 
4«th  regiment  to  support  them. 

On  the  4th,  the  enemy  reconnoitred 

V©!,.  IV.  PART  II. 


the  positions  which  we  had  occupied 
on  the  Duas  Casas  river,  and  during 
that  night  they  moved  General  Junot's 
corps  from  Alameda  to  the  left  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  6th  corps, 
opposite  to  Fuentes  de  Honor. 

From  the  course  of  the  reconnoi- 
sance  of  the  4th,  I  had  imagined  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  aod  of 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  troops  be- 
hind that  village,  by  crossing  the  Duas 
Casas  at  Poya  Velho,  and  in  the  even- 
ing I  moved  the  7th  division,  under 
Major-General  Houston,  to  the  right, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  protect  that 
passage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  8th 
corps  appeared  in  two  columns,  with 
all  the  cavalry,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Duas  Casas  to  Poya 
Velho  ;  and,  as  the  6th  and  9th  corps 
also  made  a  movement  to  their  left,  the 
light  division,  which  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ala- 
meda, was  sent  with  the  cavalry  under 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  to  support  Ma- 
jor-General Houston,  while  the  Ist 
and  3d  divisions  made  a  movement  to 
their  right  along  the  ridge  between 
the  Turon  and  Duas  Casas  rivers,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  6th  and  9th 
corps  on  the  right  of  the  Duas  Casas. 

The  8th  corps  attacked  Major-Ge- 
neral Houston's  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting of  the  85th  regiment  under  Ma- 
jor ^rIntosh,  and  the  2d  Portugueze 
ca^ adores  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nixon,  and  obliged  them  to  retire; 
and  they  retired  in  good  order,  al- 
though with  some  loss.  The  8th 
corps  being  thus  established  in  Poya 
Velho,  the  enemy's  cavalry  turned  the 
right  of  the  7th  division  between  Poya 
Velho  and  Nave  D' Aver,  from  which 
last  place  Don  Julian  Sanchez  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  ;  and  the  caval- 
ry charged. 

The  charge  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  met  by  tw» 
2  • 
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or  three  squadrons  of  the  different  re- 
giments of  British  dragoons,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back,  and  Colonel 
La  Motte,  of  the  13th  chasseurs,  and 
some  prisoners,  taken.  The  main  body 
were  checked  and  obliged  to  retire  by 
the  fire  of  Major-General  Houston's 
division  ;  and  1  particularly  observed 
the  Chasseurs  Britanniques  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Eustace  as  behaving  in 
the  most  steady  manner ;  and  Major- 
Genieral  Houston  mentions  in  high 
terms  the  conduct  of  a  detachment  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  light  infan- 
try. Notwithstanding  that  this  charge 
was  repulsed,  I  determined  tp  concen- 
trate our  force  towards  the  left,  and 
to  move  the  7th  and  light  divisions, 
and  the  cavalry  from  Poya  Velho,  to- 
wards Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  the  other 
two  divisions. 

I  had  occupied  Poya  Velho  and 
that  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  that  I 
'should  be  able  to  maintain  the  com- 
munication across  the  Coa  by  Sabugal, 
as  well  as  provide  for  the  blockade, 
which  objects,  it  was  now  obvious, 
'^ere  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
I  therefore  abandoned  that  which  was 
the  least  important,  and  placed  the 
light  division  in  reserve,  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  of  the  1st  division,  and  the  7th 
division  on  some  commanding  ground 
beyond  the  Turon,  which  protected 
the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  1st  di- 
vision, and  covered  our  communication 
with  the  Cod,  and  prevented  that  of 
the  enemy  with  Almeida^  by  the  roads 
between  the  Turon  and  that  river. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  upon 
this  occasion  was  well  conducted,  al- 
though under  very  critical  circumstan- 
ces, by  Major-General  HoUston,  Bri- 
gadier-General Craufurd,  and  Lieute- 
fiant-General  Sir  Stapletbn  Cotton. 
The  7th  division  was  covered  in  its 
jpassage  of  the  Turon  by  the  light  di- 
vision under  Brigadier- General  Crau- 
ftird,  and  this  last,  in  its  march  to  join 
Jtbc  Ijitdiyisioni  by  the  British  cayal^y. 


Our  position  thus  exuded  oil  tie 
high  ground  from  the  Turon  to  tie 
Duas  Casas.  The  7th  division  on  the 
left  of  the  Turon,  covered  the  rear  of 
the  right ;  the  first  division,  in  ttro 
lines,  were  on  the  right ;  Colonel  Ash- 
worth's  brigade,  in  two  lines,  in  tlie 
centre ;  and  the  3d  division  in  two 
lines,  on  the  left.  The  light  divisioB 
and  British  cavalry  in  reserve,  and-tbe 
village  of  FuenteS  de  Honor  in  front 
of  tne  left.  Don  Julian's  infantry 
joined  the  7th  division  in  Frenada ;  and 
I  sent  him  with  his  cavalry  to  endea- 
vour to  interrupt  the  enemy's  commu- 
nication with  Ciudad  Rodrigo*  Tlie 
enemy's  efforts  on  the  right  part  of 
btir  position,  after  it  was  occupied,  «s 
I  have  above  described,  were  con&ntd. 
to  a  cannonade,  and  to  some  charges 
with  their  cavalry  upon  the  advanced 
posts. 

The  picquets  of  the  Ist  dilrision  cn- 
der  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  of  the  Sd 
regiment  of  guards,  repulsed  one  of 
these ;  but  as  they  were  falling  back, 
they  did  not  see  the  direction  of  an- 
other in  sufficient  time  to  form  to  op- 
pose it,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill 
was  taken  prisoner,  aiid  many  men 
were  wounded  and  some  taken, i)e£tne 
a  detachment  of  the  British  cvfdrj 
could  move  up  to  their  support. 

The  9d  battalion,  42d  regiment,  un- 
der Lord  Blantyre,  also  repulsed  a 
charge  of  the  cavalry  directed  agaisst 
them. 

They  likevrise  attempted  to  pioh  a 
body  of  light  infantry  doWn  the  ravme 
of  the  Turon  to  the  right  of  the  Ist 
division,  which  were  repulsed  by  tbc 
light  infantry  of  the  guards,  itfidcr 
Lieutenant  Guise,  aided  by  &ve  cmn- 

?anies  of  the  95th  under  Captak  0< 
Jara. 
Major-  Gen.  Nightingall  was  wooad- 
ed  in  the  course  o?  the  cannonade,  but 
I  hope  not  severely. 

The  enemy's  principal  effort  was 
throughout  this  day  again  directed 
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against  Fuentes  de  Honor  ;  and  not- 
v^ithstanding  that  the  whole  of  the  6th 
corps  was  at  different  periods  of  the 
day  employed  to  attack  thia  village, 
they  could  never  gain  more  than  a 
temporary  possession  of  it.  It  was 
defended  by  the  S^th,  71  st,  and  79th 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Cameron  ;  and  these  troops  were 
supported  by  the  light  infantry  batta- 
lions in  the  3d  division,  commanded  by 
Major  Woodgate  ;  the  light  infantry 
battalions  in  the  1st  division,  command- 
ed by  Major  Dick,  Major  Macdonald, 
and  Major  Ally  ;  the  6th  Portugueze 
ca^adores,  commanded  by  Major  Pin- 
to ;  by  the  light  companies  in  Colonel 
Champlemonde's  Portugueze  brigade 
under  Colonel  Sutton ;  and  those  in 
Colonel  Ashworth's  Portugueze  bri- 
gade under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Pynn  ; 
and  by  the  picquets  of  the  3d  division, 
under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Trench,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cameron  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  afternoon,  and  the  command 
in  the  village  devolved  upon  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cadogan. 

The  troops  in  Fuentes  de  Honor 
were  besides  supported,  when  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  by  the  74th  regiment 
under  Major  Russel  Manners,  and  the 
88th  regiment  under  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Wallace,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Mackinnon's  brigade ;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  the  88th,  with  the  7l8t 
and  79th,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Mackinnon,  charged  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  through  the  village ; 
and  Colonel  Mackinnon  has  reported 
particularly  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wallace,  Brigade-Major  Wild, 
and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Stewart 
of  the  8&th  regiment. 

The  contest  again  lasted  in  this 
quarter  till  night,  when  our  troops 
still  held  their  post ;  and  from  that 
time  the  enemy  have  made  no  fresh  at- 
tempt on  any  part  of  our  position. 

The  enemy  manifested  an  intention 


to  attack  Major-General  Sir  W.  Er- 
skine's  post  at  Aldea  del  Bispo  on  the 
same  morning,  with  a  part  of  the  se- 
cond corps,  but  the  Major-General 
sent  the  second  battalion  of  the  Lusi- 
tanian  legion  across  the  ford  of  the 
Duas  Casas,  which  obliged  them  to 
retire. 

In  the  course  of  last  night  the  ene- 
my commenced  to  retire  from  their 
position  on  the  Duas  Casas  ;  and  this 
morning  at  daylight  the  whole  were 
in  motion.  J  cannot  yet  decide  whe- 
ther this  movement  is  preparatory  to 
some  fresh  attempt  to  raise  the  block- 
ade of  Almeida,  or  is  one  of  decided 
retreat ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  the 
first,  and  that  they  will  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  last. 

Their  superiority  in  cavalry  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  our 
horses  from  recent  fati^e  and  scarcity 
of  forage ;  and  the  reduction  of  num- 
bers in  the  Portugueze  brigade  of  ca- 
valry with  this  part  of  the  army,  in  ex- 
change for  a  British  brigade  sent  into 
Estremadura  with  Marshal  Sir  Wm« 
Beresford,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
measures  reported  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  supply  the  horses  and  men  with 
food  on  the  service.  The  result  of  a 
general  action  brought  on  by  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy  by  us  might,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  been  doubt.- 
ful ;  and  if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to 
avoid  it,  or  if  they  had  met  it,  they 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
collection  of  our  troops  to  fight  this 
action,  to  throw  relief  into  Almeida. 

From  the  great  superiority  of  force 
to  which  we  have  been  opposed  upon 
this  occasion,  your  lordship  will  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
troops.  The  actions  were  partial, 
but  very  severe  ;  and  our  loss  has  been 
great.  The  enemy's  loss  has  also  been 
great :  and  they  left  400  killed  in  the 
village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor^  and  wc 
have  many  prisoners. 
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I  particularly  request  your  lord* 
ship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cameron,  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Lieutei  lant-ColonelCadogani 
and  to  that  of  Colonel  Mackinnon, 
and  Lieutenant' Colonel  Kelly,  of  the 
24th  regiment,  and  of  the  several  of- 
ficers commanding  battalions  of  the 
line  and  of  light  infantry,  which  sup- 
ported the  troops  in  Fuentes  de  Ho- 
nor. Likewiseto  that  of  Major  Mcin- 
tosh, of  the  85th  regiment ;  of  Lieu- 
tenant*Colonel  Nixon,  of  the  2d  ca^a- 
4ore8 ;  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eustace, 
of  the  chasseurs  Britanniques  ;  and  of 
Lord  Blantyre. 

Throughout  these  operations  I  have 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
and  all  the  general  officers  of  the 
army ;  and  from  the  adjutant  and 
quarter-master-general,  and  the  officers 
of  their  several  departments,  and  those  ' 
of  my  personal  staff. 

From  intelligence  from  Marshal  Sir 
William  Beresford,  I  learn  that  he  has 
invested  Badajos,  on  the  left  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  is  moving  there  stores 
for  the  attack  of  the  place. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  the  intelligence  has  been  connrm- 
ed,  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  passed 
Valladolid,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  on  the 
57th  of  April.  It  is  not  denied  by 
the  French  officers  that  he  is  gone  to 
Paris. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Wellington. 

Villa  Fonnoga,  May  10, 1811. 
My  Lord, — The  enemy  retired  on 
^  the  8th  to  the  woods  between  Espeja 
Oallegos  and  Fuentes  de  Honor,  m 
which  position  the  whole  army  were 
collected  on  that  day  and  yesterday, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the 
second  corps  which  continued  opposite 
Alameda.  Last  night  the  whole  broke 
^jp,  and  retired  across  the  Azava^  co- 


vering their  retreat  by  their  nameront 
cavalry  ;  and  this  day  the  whole  have 
retired  across  the  Agueda,  learing  Al- 
meida to  its  fate. 

The  second  corps  retired  by  die 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Pueno,  and  the 
ford  of  Val  d'Espino,  on  the  Agueda. 

Our  advanced  posts  are  upon  the 
Azava,  and  on  the  lower  Agueda; 
and  the  army  will  be  to-morrow  in  the 
cantonments  on  the  Duas  Casas.  I 
have,  &c. 

(  Signed  )        Wellinotov. 

Return  of  killedy  tvounded^  andmus^ 
ingf  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant'General  Lord  Fiscount  Wd- 
Ungtouy  K.  B.  in  the  affair  at  Fuoi' 
tes  OnoroSy  on  the  evening  of' the  3d 
of  Mai/,  mi. 

Total  British  loss — 1  Captain,  1  lieu- 
tenant, 1  Serjeant,  19  rank  and  file, 
and  4?  horses,  killed  ;  1  Heuteoant-co- 
lonel,  3  captains,  7  lieutenants,  3  en- 
signs, 1  staff,  10  Serjeants,  1  drum- 
mer, I4f5  rank  and  file,  and  6  horses, 
wounded;  21  rank  and  file,  and  1 
horse,  missing. 

Total  Portugueze  loss — 1  Serjeant 
and  13  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  captain, 
3  lieutenants,  2  ensigns,  1  staff,  1  Ser- 
jeant, and  25  rank  and  file,  wounded; 
]  Serjeant  and  1  rank  and  file,  missbg* 

Return  of  killed,  tvounded,  and  nmn- 
in^  of  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant^General  Lord  Vts* 
count  Wellington,  K.  B.  in  actiom 
with  the  French  army  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1811. 

Total  British  loss — 1  Captain,  7  lieu- 
tenants, 1  ensign,  8  Serjeants,  2  drum- 
mers, 129  rank  and  file,  45  boraet, 
killed  I  2  general  staff,  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  4  majors,  15  captains,  21  lieu- 
tenants, 7  comets  or  ensigns,  2  statf, 
50  seijeants,  4  drummers,  766  rank 
and  file,  95  horses,  wounded  ;  1  Hea- 
tenant-colonel,  2  captains,  3  lieute- 
nants^ 1  ensign,  8  seijeantSi  2  drum- 
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men,  2S0  rank  and  file,  6  horses, 
missing. 

Portuguezeloss — 5  Serjeants,  1  drum- 
mer, 44  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  1  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 2  lieutenants,  4  comets 
or  ensigns,  11  Serjeants,  140  rank  and 
file,  wounded ;  1  seijeant,  7  drum- 
mers, 43  rank  and  file,  missing. 

General  total — 1  captain,  7  lieute- 
nants, 1  ensign,  13  Serjeants,  3drum- 
mers,  1 73  rank  and  file,  and  4S  horses, 
killed;  2  general  staff,  2  lieutenant- co- 
lonels, 4  majors,  15  captains,  23  lieute- 
nants, 1 1  comets  or  ensigns,  2  staffs,  61 
seijeants,  4  drummers,  906  rank  and 
file,  and  95  horses,  wounded  ;  1  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 2  captains,  3  lieute- 
nants, 1  ensign,  9  Serjeants,  9drummers, 
269  rank  and  file,  and  5  horses,  missing. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary ^  Mon- 
day, June  Sd. 

Letter  from  Marshal  Beresford  to 
Liieutenant- General  Viscount  Welling- 
ton. 

Albuera,Ma7  18,1811. 

Mt  LoRDy— I  have  infinite  satisfac- 
tion in  communicating  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  allied  army,  united  here 
nnder  my  orders,  obtained  on  the  16th 
instant,  after  a  most  sanguinary  con- 
test, a  complete  victory  over  that  of 
the  enemy,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Soult ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  relate 
to  your  lordship  the  circumstances. 

In  a  former  report  I  have  informed 
your  lordship  of  the  advance  of  Mar- 
thai  Soult  from  Seville,  and  I  had  in 
consequence  judged  it  wise  entirely  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  prepare 
to  meet  him  with  our  united  forces, 
rather  than,  by  looking  to  two  objects 
at  once,  to  risk  the  loss  of  both. 
Marshal  Soult,  it  appears,  had  been 
long  straining  every  nerve  to  collect  a 
force  which  he  thought  fully  sufficient 
to  his  object  for  the  relief  oi  Badajoz  ; . 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  drawn  con- 


siderable numbers  from  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Victor  and  General  Sebastia- 
ni,  and  also,  I  believe,  from  the  French 
army  of  the  centre.  Having  thus  com- 
pleted his  preparations,  he  marched 
from  Seville  on  the  10th  inst.  with  a 
corps  then  estimated  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  men,  and  was  joined  on 
descending  into  Estremadura  by  the 
corps  under  General  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  stated  to  be  five  thousand  men. 
His  Excellency  General  Blake,  as  soon 
as  he  learnt  the  advance  of  Marshal 
Soult,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  your  lordship,  proceeded 
to  form  his  junction  with  the  corps  un- 
der my  orders,  and  arrived  at  Valverde 
in  person  on  the  14th  inst.  where,  ha- 
ving consulted  with  his  Excellency  and 
General  Castanos,  it  was  determined 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  to  give  him 
battle. 

On  finding  the  determination  of  the 
enemy  to  relieve  Badajoz,  I  had  bro- 
ken up  from  before  that  place,  and 
marched  the  infantry  to  the  position 
in  front  of  Valverde,  except  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Honourable  Major-General 
G.  L.  Cole,  which,  with  2000  Spa- 
nish troops,  I  left  to  cover  the  remo- 
val of  our  stores. 

The  cavalry,  which  had,  according 
to  orders,  fallen  back  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, was  joined  at  Santa  Martha 
by  the  cavalry  of  General  Blake ;  that 
of  General  Castanos,  under  the  Count 
de  Penne  ViUamur,  had  been  always 
with  it. 

As  remaining  at  Valverde,  though  a 
stronger  position,  left  Badajoz  entire- 
ly open,  I  determined  to  take  up  a  po- 
sition (such  as  could  be  got  in  this 
widely  open  country)  at  this  place; 
thus  standing  directly  between  the  ene- 
my and  Badajoz. 

The  army  was  therefore  assembled 
here  on  the  1 5th  inst.  The  corps  of 
General  Blake,  though  making  a  for- 
ced march  to  effect  it,  only  joined  in 
the  night,  and  could  not  be  placed  ia 
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its  position  till  the  morning  of  the  16th 
inst.  when  General  Cole' 8  division,  with 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  Don  Carlos 
d'Espagne,  also  joined,  and  a  little  be- 
fpre  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
Our  cavalry  had  been  forced  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  inst.  to  retire 
from  Santa  Martha,  and  joined  here. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  ene- 
my appeared  in  front  of  us.  The  next 
morning  our  disposition  for  receiving 
the  enemy  was  made,  being  formed  in 
t  wo  lines,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river 
Albuera,  on  the  ridge  of  the  gradual 
ascent  rising  from  that  river,  and  co- 
vering the  roads  to  Badajoz  and  Val- 
verde  ;  though  your  lordship  is  aware, 
that  the  whole  face  of  this  country  is 
every  where  passable  for  all  arms.  Ge- 
neral  Blake's  corps  was  on  the  right, 
in  two  lines  ;  its  left,  on  the  Valverd- 
road,  joined  the  right  of  Major- Gene- 
ral the  Honourable  William  Stewart's 
division,  the  left  of  which  reached  the 
Badajoz  road  ;  where  commenced  the 
right  of  Major-General  Hamilton's  di- 
vision, which  closed  the  left  of  the  line. 
General  Cole's  division,  with  one  bri- 
gade of  General  Hamilton's,  formed 
the  second  line  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tugueze  army. 

The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  did  not  long  delay  his  attack  ; 
at  eight  o'clock  he  was  observed  to  be 
in  movement,  and  his  cavalry  was  seen 
passing  the  rivulet  of  Albuera,  consi- 
derably above  our  right ;  and  shortly 
after  he  marched  out  of  the  wood  op- 
posite to  us  a  strong  force  of  cavalry, 
and  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry, 
pointing  them  to  our  front,  as  if  to  at- 
tack the  village  and  bridge  of  Albue- 
ra :  during  this  time,  under  cover  of 
his  vastly  superior  cavalry,  he  was  filing 
the  principal  body  of  his  infantry  over 
the  river  beyond  our  right,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  intention  appeared 
to  be  to  turn  us  by  that  flank,  and  cut 
us  off  from  Valverde.  Major- General 
Cole'«  division  was  therefore  ordered 


to  form  an  oblique  line  to  the  rear  of 
our  right,  with  his  own  right  thrown 
back,  and  the  intention  of  the  eoemy 
to  attack  our  right  becoming  evident, 
I  requested  General  Blake  to  form 
part  of  his  first  line,  and  all  his  second, 
to  that  front,  which  was  done. 

The  enemy  commenced  his  attack  at 
nine  o'clock,  not  ceasing  at  the  same 
time  to  menace  our  left;  and  after  a 
strong  and  gallant  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  he  gained  the  heights 
upon  which  they  had  been  formed: 
meanwhile  the  division  of  the  Honour- 
able Major-General  William  Stewart 
had  been  brought  up  to  support  them ; 
and  that  of  ^fajor-General  Hamilton 
brought  to  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line, 
and  formed  in  contiguous  close  co- 
lumns of  battalions,  to  be  movable  in 
any  direction.  The  Portugueze  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  under  Brigadie^.G^ 
neral  Otway,  remained  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  left  of  this,  to  check  any 
attempt  of  the  enemy  below  the  ?illa^. 

As  the  heights  the  enemy  had  gam. 
ed,  raked  and  entirely  commanded  our 
whole  position,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  every  effort  to  retake  and  main* 
tain  them ;  and  a  noble  one  was  nuuk 
by  the  division  of  General  Stewart, 
headed  by  that  gallant  officer.  Near. 
ly  at  the  beginning  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack, a  heavy  storm  of  rain  came  on, 
which,  with  the  smoke  from  the  firing, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discern  any 
thing  distinctly.  This,  with  the  na« 
ture  of  the  ground,  had  been  extreme- 
ly favourable  to  the  enemy  in  forming 
his  columns,  and  in  his  subsequent  at- 
tack. 

The  right  brigade  of  General  Stew- 
art's  division,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel  Colbome,  first  came  into  action, 
and  behaved  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner ;  and  finding  that  the  enemy's  co- 
lumn could  not  be  shaken  by  firci  p»' 
ceeded  to  attack  it  with  the  bayonet; 
and,  while  in  the  act  of  charging,  abody 
of  Polish  lances  (cavahy)  which  the 
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thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  had  concealed, 
(and  which  was,  besides,  mistaken  by 
those  of  the  brigade,  when  discovered, 
for  Spanish  cavalry,  and  therefore  not 
fired  upon,)  turned  it ;  and  being  thus 
attacked  unexpectedly  in  thejrear,  was 
unfortunately  broken,  and  suffered im- 
raensely.  The  Slst  regiment,  being 
the  left  one  of  the  brigade,  alone 
escaped  this  charge,  and  under  the 
command  of  Major  L*Estrange  kept 
its  ground,  until  the  arrival  of  the  3d 
brigade,  under  Major-Geneyil  Hogh- 
ton.  The  conduct  of  this  brigade  was 
most  conspicuously  gallant ;  and  that 
of  the  2d  brigade,  under  the  command 
of  the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  was  not  less  so :  Major-Gene- 
ral  Hoghton,  cheering  on  his  brigade 
to  the  charge,  fell  pierced  by  wounds. 
Though  the  enemy's  principal  attack 
was  on  this  point  of  the  right,  he  also 
made  a  continual  attempt  upon  that 
part  of  our  original  front  at  the  village 
and  briage,  which  were  defended  in 
the  most  gallant  manner  by  Major-Ge. 
Beral  Baron  Alten  and  the  light  infan- 
try brigade  of  the  German  legion, 
whose  conduct  was,  in  every  point  of 
view,  conspicuously  good.  This  point 
now  formed  our  left,  and  Major-Gene- 
ral  Hamilton's  division  had  been 
brought  up  there ;  and  he  was  left  to 
direct  the  defence  of  that  point,  whilst 
the  enemy's  attack  continued  on  our 
right,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Spanish  troops  supporting  the  defence 
of  this  place.  The  enemy's  cavalry, 
on  his  infantry  attempting  to  force  our 
right,  had  endeavoured  to  turn  it ;  but 
by  the  able  manceuvres  of  Major-Gene- 
ral the  Hon.  William  Lumley,  com- 
manding the  allied  cavalry,  though 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  in 
number,  his  endeavours  were  foiled. 
Major-General  Cole,  seeing  the  attack 
of  the  enemy,  very  judiciously  bring- 
ing up  his  left  a  little^  marched  in  line 


to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  and  arrived 
most  opportunely  to  contribute,  witl^ 
the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  General 
Stewart's  division,  to  force  the  enemy 
to  abandon  his  situation,  and  retire 
precipitately,  and  to  take  refuge  under 
nis  reserve  5  here  the  Fuzileer  brigade 
particularly  distinguished  itself.  He 
was  pursued  by  the  allies  to  a  consi* 
derable  distance,  and  as  far  as  I  thought 
it  prudent,  with  his  immense  superiori- 
ty of  cavalry  5  and  I  contented  myself 
with  seeing  him  driven  across  the  AU 
buera. 

I  have  every  reason  to  speak  favour- 
ably of  the  manner  in  which  our  artil- 
lery was  served  and  fought ;  and  Ma- 
jor Hartman  commanding  the  British^ 
and  Major  Dickson  commanding  the 
Portugueze,  and  the  officers  and  men, 
are  entitled  to  my  thanks.  The  four 
guns  of  the  horse-artillery,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Lefevre,  did  great 
execution  on  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and 
one  brigade  of  Spanish  artillery  (the 
only  one  in  the  field)  I  saw  equally 
gallantly  and  well  served :  we  lost  in 
the  misfortune  which  occurred  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Lieutenant. 
Colonel  Colbome( whom  General  Stew^* 
art  reports  to  have  acted,  and  was  then 
acting,  in  a  most  noble  manner,  leading 
on  the  brigade  in  admirable  order)  one 
howitzer,  which  the  enemy,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  gallant  General  Hogh- 
ton's  brigade,  had  time  to  carry  off, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  prisoners 
of  that  brigade.  After  he  had  been 
beaten  from  this  his  principal  attack, 
he  still  continued  that  near  the  village, 
on  which  he  never  could  make  any  im* 
pression,  or  cross  the  rivulet,  though 
I  had  been  obliged  to  bring  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  troops  from  it 
to  support  the  principal  pomt  of  at- 
tack ;  but  the  enemy  seeing  his  main 
attack  defeated,  relaxed  in  his  attempt 
there  also.  The  Portugueze  division 
of  Major.General  Hamilton,  in  every 
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instance  evinced  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  courage^  and  manoeuvred  equally 
well  with  the  British. 

Brigadier-G^eneral  Harvey's  Portu- 
gueze  brigade,  belonging  to  General 
Cole's  division,  had  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  itself  when  marching  in 
line  across  the  plain,  by  repulsing  with 
the  utmost  steadiness  a  charge  of  the 
enemy's  cavahy. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  every 
instance  of  discipHne  and  valour  shewn 
on  this  severely  contested  day  2  hut 
never  were  troops  that  more  valiantly 
or  more  gloriously  maintained  the  ho- 
nour of  their  respective  countries.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  particularize  the 
Spanish  divisions,  brigades,  or  regi- 
ments, that  were  particularly  engaged, 
because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their 
denominations  or  names  $  but  I  have 
ereat  pleasure  in  saying  that  their  be- 
haviour was  most  gallant  and  honour- 
able ;  and  though,  from  the  superior 
number  and  weight  of  the  enemy's 
force,  that  part  of  them  that  were  in 
the  position  attacked  were  obliged  to 
cede  the  ground,  it  was  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  they  continued  in  good 
order  to  support  their  allies ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  his  Excellency  General 
Blake  will  do  ample  justice  on  this 
head,  by  making  honourable  mention 
of  the  deserving. 

The  battle  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  enemy  having  been  driven  over  the 
Albuera,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
there  was  but  cannonading  and  skir- 
mishing. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  description 
to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops,  but  every  indivi- 
dual most  nobly  did  his  duty,  and 
which  will  be  well  proved  by  the  great 
loss  we  have  suffered,  though  repulsing 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
our  dead,  particularly  the  57  th  regi- 
ment, were  lying,  as  they  had  fought, 


in  ranks,  and  every  wound  was  in  the 
front. 

The  Honourable  Major-GeaeralW. 
Stewart  most  particularly  distiuguiiih 
ed  himself,  and  conduced  mudi  to  tlie 
honour  of  the  day  ;  he  received  two 
contusions,  but  would  not  quit  the 
field.  Major-General  the  Hon.  G.  L 
Cole  is  also  entitled  to  every  pniie; 
and  I  have  to  regret  being  depnied 
for  some  time  of  his  services,  by  the 
wound  he  has  received.  The  Hod. 
Lieut.-CoL  Abercrombie,coinmandiQg 
the  2d  brigade,  2d  division,  and  Major 
L' Estrange,  31st  regiment,  deserve  to 
be  particularly  mentioned;  and  no- 
thing  could  exceed  the  conduct  and 
gallantry  of  Colonel  Inglis,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  To  the  Hon. 
Major- General  William  Lumley,  for 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  op- 
posed the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  foiled  him  in  his  object,  1 
am  particularly  indebted.  To  Majo^ 
General  Hamilton,  whocommandedoa 
the  left,  during  the  severe  attack  upon 
our  right,  I  am  also  much*  bdebted; 
and  the  Portugueze  brigade  of  Briga- 
dier-Generals Fonseca  and  ArchiUU 
Campbell  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  To 
Major-General  Alten,  and  to  the  ex- 
cellent brigade  under  his  orders,  1 
have  much  praise  to  give;  and  itii 
with  great  pleasure  I  assure  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  good  and  gsJlant  coo- 
duct  of  every  corps,  and  of  every  pc^ 
son,  was  in  proportion  to,the  opportu* 
nity  that  offered  for  distinguishing 
themselves.  I  know  not  an  indiyiduu 
who  did  not  do  his  duty. 

I  have,  I  fear,  to  regret  the  loss  to 
the  service  of  Colonel  Collins,  com- 
manding a  Portugueze  brigade,  his  kg 
having  been  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
shot.  He  is  an  officer  of  great  merit ; 
and  I  deeply  lament  the  death  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Hoghton,  and  of  thoK 
two  promising  officers  Lieutenant-CoL 
Sir  William  Myres  and  Lieutenant- 
Col.  Duckworth. 
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It  h  most  pleasing  to  me  to  inform 
your  lordship,  not  only  of  the  steady 
and  gallant  conduct  of  our  allies,  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  his  Excellency 
General  Blake,  but  also  to  assure  you 
that  the  most  perfect  harmony  has 
subsisted  between  us ;  and  that  Gene- 
ral Blake  not  only  conformed  in  all 
things  to  the  general  line  proposed  by 
your  lordship,  but  in  the  details,  and 
in  whatever  I  suggested  to  his  Excel- 
lency, I  received  the  most  immediate 
and  cordial  assent  and  co-operation  ; 
and  nothing  was  omitted  on  his  part, 
to  ensure  the  success  of  our  united 
efforts ;  and  during'the  battle,  he  most 
essentially,  by  his  experience,  know- 
ledge, and  zeal,  contributed  to  its  for- 
tunate result. 

His  Excellency  the  Captain^General 
Castanos,  who  had  united  the  few 
troops  he  had  in  a  state  to  be  brought 
into  the  field,  to  those  of  General 
Blake,  and  placed  them  under  his 
orders,  assisted  in  person  in  the  field  ; 
and  not  only  on  this,  but  on  all  occa- 
sions, I  am  much  indebted  to  General 
Castanos,  who  is  ever  beforehand  in 
^ving  whatever  can  be  beneficial  to 
the  success  of  the  common  cause. 

Though  I  unfortunately  cannot 
point  out  the  corps,  or  many  of  the 
individuals  of  the  Spanish  troops,  that 
distinguished  themselves,  yet  I  will 
not  omit  to  mention  the  names  of  Ge- 
Beral  Vallesteros,  whose  gallantry  was 
most  conspicuous,  as  of  the  corps  he 
had  under  his  command ;  and  the 
same  of  General  Zayas  and  of  Don 
Carlos  D'Espagne.  The  Spanish  ca- 
valry have  behaved  extremely  well ; 
and  the  Count  de  Penne  Villamour  is 
particularly  deserving  to  be  mention- 
ed. 

I  annex  the  return  of  our  loss  in 
this  hard-contested  day :  it  is  very 
severe,  and  in  addition  to  it  is  the  loss 
of  the  troops  under  his  Excellency 
General  Blake,  who  are  all  killed, 
missing,  and  wounded,  but  of  which 


I  have  not  the  return.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  though  I  cannot  know 
what  it  is,  must  be  still  more  severe* 
He  has  left  on  the  field  of  battle  about 
two  thousand  dead,  and  we  have  ta- 
ken from  nine  hundred  to  one  thou« 
sand  prisoners.  He  has  had  five  ge- 
nerals killed  and  wounded;  of  the 
former,  G^enerals  of  division  Werle  and 
Pesim ;  and  Gazan  and  two  others 
amongst  the  latter.  His  force  was 
much  more  considerable  than  we  had 
been  informed  of,  as  I  do  not  think  he 
displayed  less  than  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-two thousand  infantry,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  four  thousand  cavalry,  with 
a  numerous  and  heavy  artillery.  His 
overbearing  cavalry  cramped  and  con- 
fined all  our  operations,  and  with  his 
artillery  saved  its  infantry,  after  its 
rout. 

He  retired  after  the  battle  to  the 
ground  he  had  been  previously  on, 
but  occupying  it  in  position  ;  and  on 
this  morning,  or  rather  during  the 
night,  commenced  his  retreat  on  the 
road  he  came,  towards  Seville,  and  has 
abandoned  Badsyoz  to  its  fate.  He 
left  a  number  ot  his  wounded  on  the 
ground  he  had  retired  to»  and  to  which 
we  are  administering  what  assistance 
we  can.  I  have  sent  our  cavalry  to 
follow  the  enemy,  but  in  that  arm  he 
is  top  powerful  for  us  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  him  in  the  plains  he  is 
traversing. 

Thus  we  have  reaped  the  advantage 
we  proposed  from  our  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  ;  and  whilst 
he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  has  almost  stripped 
Andalusia  of  troops,  instead  of  having 
accomplished  the  haughty  boasts  with 
which  Marshal  Soult  harangued  his 
troops  on  leaving  Seville,  he  returns 
there  with  a  curtailed  army,  and,  what 
perhaps  may  be  still  more  hurtful  to 
him,  with  a  diminished  reputation. 

In  enumerating  the  services  received 
from  the  officers  of  my  own  staff,  I 
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must  particularly  call  your  lordship's 
attention  to  those  of  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral d*Urban,  quarter-master-general  to 
the  Portugueze  army;  and  which  I 
cannot  sufficiently  praise,  though  I  can 
appreciate.  On  all  occasions  I  have 
felt  the  benefits  of  his  talents  and  ser- 
▼ices,  and  more  particularly  on  this, 
where  they  very  essentially  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  day ;  and  I  can- 
not here  omit  the  name  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Hardinge,  deputy  quarter-master-ge- 
neral to  the  Portugueze  troops,  whose 
talents  and  exertions  deserve  my  thanks. 
To  Brigadier-General  Mozinho,  adju- 
tant -general  of  the  Portugueze  army, 
and  to  Lieut. -Col.  Rooke,  assistant 
adjutant-general  to  the  united  British 
and  Portugueze  force,  and  to  Briga- 
iier-General  Lemos,  and  to  the  officers 
of  my  own  personal  staff,  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  their  assistance. 

To  the  services  of  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Arbuthnot  (major  in  his  majesr 
ty*8  service,)  I  am  also  much  indebt- 
ed, and  he  is  the  bearer  of  this  to  your 
lordship,  and  is  fully  enabled  to  give 
you  any  further  information  you  may 
desire,  and  is  most  deserving  of  any 
favour  your  lordship  may  be 'pleased 
to  recommend  him  for  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)      W.  C.  Beresford, 
Marshal  and  Lieut.-Gen. 

P.  S.  Major-General  Hamilton's  di- 
tisioBiand  Brigadier.  General  Madden'g 
brigade  of  Portugueze  cavalry,  march 
to-morrow  morning  to  re^invest  Bada- 
loz  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guadiana. 
•*  W.  C.  B. 

fietumqfkilledf  mounded,  and  missing 
of  the  corps  of  the  ai-vixy  under  the 
commandof  Lieutenant-General  Vis- 
count WelUngton^  K.  B.  under^  the 
immediate  orders  of  Marslud  Sir 
fViUiam  Carr  Beresford^  K,  B.  in 
the  battle  with  the  French  army  com- 


manded  by  Marshal  Soult,  at  jS* 
bueraf  on  the  l&h  May^  1811. 
Total  British  loss— 1  general  staff, 
1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  7  cap- 
tains, 13  lieutenants,  9  ensigns,  31  Ser- 
jeants, 4  drunmiers,  815  rank  and  fie^ 
54  horses,  killed  ;  7  general  staffs  4 
lieutenant-colonels,  4  majors,  43  cap- 
tains, 81  lieutenants,  20  ensigns,  6  staS^ 
132  Serjeants,  9  drummers,  2426  rank 
and  file,  26  horses,  wounded  $  1  major, 

4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  28 
seijeants,  10  drummers,  492  rank  and 
file,  17  horses,  missing. 

Total  Portugueze  loss — 1  general 
staff,  1  staff,  2  setjeants,  98  rank  and 
file,  9  horses,  killed  ;  I  general  sta^ 
1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  5  cap- 
tains, 5  lieutenants,  2  ensigns,  1  staff, 
14  Serjeants,  1  drummer,  230  rank  and 
file,  9  horses,  wounded ;  1  drummer, 
25  rank  and  file,  missing. 

General  total. — 2  general  staff,  1 
lieutenant-rcolonel,  1  major,  7  captains, 
13  lieutenants,  9  ensigns,  1  staff,  3S 
Serjeants,  4  drummers,  913  rank  and 
file,  63  horses,  killed  ;  8  general  staffs 

5  lieutenant-colonels,  5  majors,  48  cap* 
tains,  86  lieutenants,  22  ensigns,  7  staxF» 
146  seijeants,  10  drummers,  2656  rank 
and  file,  35  horses,  wounded  ;  1  major, 
4  captains,  8  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  28 
seijeants,  11  drummers,  517  rank  and 
file,  17  horses,  missing, 


From  the  London  Gazette^  Saturday^ 
JunCy  15. 

Powning^street,  June  15. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  has  been  this  day  receit 
ved  at  Lord  Liverpool's  office,  address- 
ed to  his  lordship  by  Lord  WeDing* 
ton,  dated  Quinta  de  Gramicha,  May 
30:— 

**  We  invested  Badajoz  on  the  25th 
inst.  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana  | 
and  the  ordnance  and  stores  for  th« 
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•lege  having  been  brought  forward, 
we  broke  ground  last  night.     The 
enemy  have  retired  their  main  body 
upon  Llerena,  and  hold  the  advanced 
posts  of  their  cavalry  at  Usagre.      I 
enclose  the  copy  of  the  report  of  Ma- 
jor-General  the  Hon.  William  Lum- 
ley,  of  a  very  gallant  afiFair  of  the  ca. 
valry  near  that   place   on  the  25th. 
The  Major.  General  has  reported,  that 
he  received  very  great  assistance,  upon 
this  occasion,  from  Major  Holmes,  of 
the  3d  dragoon  guards,  who  was  act- 
ing in  the  department  of  the  adjutant- 
•    general,  and  from  Lieutenant  Heath- 
cote,  of  the  royal  dragoons,  who  was 
^    acting  in  the  department  of  the  quar- 
£    ter-master-general,  as  well  as  from  the 
.    officers  mentioned  in  his  report." 

Camp,  near  Usagre,  two  a.  m. 
May  26th. 

«  Sir, — ^As  will  have  been  stated  to 
you  yesterday  verbally  by  the  officer 
I  sent  for  that  purpose,  I  have  the 
honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  having, 

:  as  I  before  reported,  driven  the  enemy's 
rear-guard  from  Usagre,  I  occupied 
that  post  on  the  night  of  the  24«th,  by 

.  placing  the  Spanish  troops  in  front  of 
the  town,  with  their  tiradores  well  in 
advance  towards  the  enemy,  and  the 
Portugueze  and  British  cavalry,  with 
the  four  six-pounders,  in  rear  of  the 
place ;  a  small  brook,  hollow  and  deep 
ravine,  and  narrow  defile,  being  on  this 
side  of  the  town.  About  six  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  it  was  reported  to 
me,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  ad- 
vancing in  force,  and  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  artillery  and  infantry.  Con- 
ceiving reports  might  exaggerate  the 
fact,  and  not  wishing  to  yield  the  post 
to  inferior  numbers,  the  13th  light 
dragoons  and  Colonel  Otway's  Portu- 
gueze brigade  of  cavalry  were  ordered 
across  the  ravine  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  through  the  narrow  fords  and 
pjisses  which  had  bego  previougjy  rep 


connoitred ;  and  Brigadier-General 
Madden's  brigade  of  Portugueze  ca- 
valry in  like  manner  to  the  right,  with 
orders  to  retire  by  the  same  passes,  if 
necessary  ;  the  heavy  brigade  of  Bri- 
tish with  the  guns  being  still  in  reserve 
behind  the  town.  Upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  enemy,  it  was  evident 
they  were  advancing  with  the  whole 
of  their  cavalry  and  five  or  six  heavy 
guns  (eight^pounders.)  This  being 
ascertained,  and  upon  opening  their 
first  gun,  the  line  was  ordered  to  re- 
tire, which  they  did  slowly,  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  without  loss  ;  the  Spa- 
nish troops  filing  on  the  main  road, 
through  the  town,  which  had  been  left 
open  for  them.  A  smart  cannonade 
now  commenced  from  the  opposite 
heights,  the  superiority  of  numbers 
and  weight  of  metal  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  superior  skill 
and  well-directed  aim  of  Captain  Le- 
fevre  and  his  corps,  with  only  four  six- 
pounders,  was  most  pre-eminently  con- 
spicuous. The  enemy  now  committed 
a  most  daring  attempt,  or  rather  aa 
error,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished.  In  spite  of  two  of  our  gung> 
which  bore  directly  for  a  few  paces  on 
the  road,  three  of  their  chosen  regi- 
ments, 4th,  20th,  and  26th,  dashed 
through  the  town,  and  formed  rapidly 
on  the  flank  of  the  3d  dragoon  guards, 
which  corps,  concealed  by  a  small  hill» 
I  verily  believe  they  did  not  see,  and 
in  front  of  the  4th  dragoons,  them- 
selves presenting  two  fronts.  A  charge 
of  the  3d  dragoon  guards  was  at  this 
moment  ordered  on  the  right ;  and  a 
simultaneous  movement  of  the  4th  dra- 
goons, directed  most  judiciously  by 
Brigadier-General  Long,  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  left,  where  I  had  re- 
quested him  to  remain,  decided  the 
point.  The  enemy  wavered  before 
our  cavalry  reached  them  ;  but  almost 
in  the  same  instant  they  were  overturn- 
ed, and  apparently  annihilated.  The 
affair  took  place  so  i>ear  the  brook  and> 
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bridge  which  immediately  leads  into 
the  town,  and  which  I  had  forbid  the 
cavalry  to  enter,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  pursue ;  it  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  decide  upon  the  enemy's 
loss  ;  manv,  severely  wounded,  escaped 
through  the  town,  others  threw  them- 
selves off  their  horses,  and  escaped  over 
the  brook  and  through  the  ^rdens  ; 
but  besides  78  prisoners,  29  lay  dead 
on  the  spot,  many  were  also  observed 
lying  dead  on  the  bridge  and  in  the 
first  street ;  and  a  peasant  reports,  that 
from  30  to  SO  were  sent  off  wounded 
to  their  rear,  on  horses  and  cars.  I 
must  not  omit  to  state,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Count  de  Penne  ViUamour's 
Spanish  cavalry  gallantly  supported 
the  charge  on  the  left  of  the  3d  dra- 
goon  guards,  as  I  am  informed  Briga- 
dier-General Madden's  brigade  did 
on  the  right ;  but  the  dust  caused  by 
the  charge  was  so  great,  I  was  myself 
unable  to  observe  on  that  flank.  I  am 
positively  assured,  from  the  report  of 
the  prisoners,  that  the  enemy  had  13 
regiments  of  cavalry  in  the  field,  which, 
though  not  exceedmg  from  200  to  300 
men  each,  gave  them  so  great  a  supe- 
riority over  the  force  under  my  orders, 
eomposed  of  three  nations,  many  of 
them  as  yet  but  little  known  to  each 
other  in  cavalry  movements,  that  I  feel 
.  fully  justified  in  not  placing  a  deep  ra- 
-rine  and  defile  in  my  rear,  and  attempt- 
ing to  defend  the  town,  which  is  only 
defensible  by  infantry,  from  an  attack 
on  the  other  side. 

I  have  the  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  the  advantage  gained  has 
been  almost  bloodless  on  our  part,  al- 
though occasionally,  for  a  few  seconds, 
of  necessity  exposed  to  the  ran^e  of 
artillery,  and  a  charge  made  against  a 
corps  d'elite  of  the  enemy,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  visibly  suffered  from 
our  artillery,  in  addition  to  those  lost 
in  the  charge.  I  feel  myself  under  the 
highest  obligation  to  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Long,  for  his  zealous,  well-timed. 


and  active  exertions  during  the  day,  u 
well  as  for  his  assistance  at  all  tinisk 
To  Brigadier- General  Loy,  commaal- 
ing  the  Spanish  cavalry  (the  Count  de 
Penne  ViUamour  being  sick  at  V3k 
Franca,)  and  to  Bngadier-Geoeid 
Madden,  commanding  the  Portufipiese 
division,  I  am  highly  indebted  fisr 
their  readiness  in  obeying,  aiid  proito- 
titude  in  executing  my  orders  ;  to  toe 
Hon.  Colonel  de  Grey,  commandog 
the  British  brigade  of  heavy  cavatry, 
and  to  Colonel  Otway,  commandmg 
the  Portugueze  brigade,  both  under 
the  orders  of  Brigadier- General  Loiig; 
to  Colonel  Lord  Edward  Somenet, 
commanding  the  4th  dragoons  ;  to 
Colonel  Head,  commanding  the  IStH 
light  dragoons  ;  to  Major  Weston, 
commanding  the  3d  dragoon  guards, 
(Sir  G.  Calcraft  being  sick  at  ViDa 
Franca  'A  and  to  Captain  Lefevre,  of 
the  royal  horse  artillery,  my  very  belt 
thanks  are  due,  as  well  as  to  every  of- 
ficer and  soldier,  for  the  promptitude 
and  steadiness  with  which  every,  cfoi 
retrograde,  movement  was  performed 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy. 

The  advantage  gained  will  not  odj 
in  some  degree  lessen  the  eneniy'»ai- 
perior  cavdry,  but  will,  I  tru6t,  stffl 
farther  tend  to  render  him  fearful  and 
timid  in  all  his  movements. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed^  W.  Lumley,  Major-Gea* 

Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresford,  &c. 

From  the  London  Gazette.  Admiral^ 

Office,  Sept.  24. 

[Transmitted  by  Rear- Admiral 

Foley,  j 

Naiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  SI. 
Sir, — ^Yesterday  morning,  whSe 
this  ship  was  at  anchor  off  this  place, 
much  bustle  was  observed  among  the 
enemy's  flotilla,  moored  along  shores 
close  under  the  batteries  of  their  bay, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  u- 
fair  of  moment  was  in  agitation.    At 
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about  nooDy  Buonaparte*  in  a  barge, 
accompanied  by  several  o£Bcer8y  was 
distinctly  seen  to  proceed  along  their 
line  to  the  centre  ship ;  which  imme- 
diately hoisted  the  imperial  standard 
at  the  main,  and  lowered  it  at  his  de- 
parture, substituting  for  it  a  rear-ad- 
miral's  flag  : — ^he  afterwards  visited 
others,  and  then  continued  in  his  boat 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Since  it  is  so  much  witnin  the  well- 
known  custom  of  that  personage  to 
adopt  measures  that  confer  supposed 
eclat  on  his  presence,  I  concluded  that 
something  of  that  kind  was  about  to 
take  place.  Accordingly,  seven  praams, 
each  having  12  24-pounders,  long  guns, 
with  120  men,  and  commanded  by 
Rear-Admiral  Baste,  stood  towards 
this  ship  ;  being  expressly  ordered  by 
the  French  ruler,  as  I  have  since  learn- 
ed, to  attack  us.  As  the  wind  was  S. 
W.  vnth  a  very  strong  flood-tide  set- 
ting to  the  N.  E.  while  the  enemy  bore 
nearly  south  from  us,  it  was  clear  that 
by  weighing  we  could  only  increase 
our  distance  from  him ;  so  that  our 
only  chance  of  closing  with  him  at  all 
was  by  remaining  at  an  anchor. 

The  Naiad,  therefore,  quietly  await- 
ed his  attack  in  that  position,  with 
springs  on  her  cable. 

It  was  exclusively  in  the  enemy's 
own  power  to  chuse  the  distance ;  each 
ship  of  his  squadron  stood  within  gun 
shot,  gave  us  successively  her  broad- 
sides, tacked  from  us,  and  in  that  mode 
continuously  repeated  the  attack.  Af- 
ter this  had  so  continued  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  10  brigs  (said  to 
nave  four  long  24«.pounders)  and  one 
sloop  (said  to  have  two  such  guns,) 
also  weighed  and  joined  the  ships  in 
occasionally  cannonading  us,  which 
was  thus  kept  up  for  upwards  of  two 
hours  without  intermission,  and  return- 
ed, I  humbly  hope,  with  sufficient  ef- 
fect by  this  ship. 

At  slack  water  the  Naiad  weighed 
her  anchor  and  stood  ofi",  partly  to  re- 


pair some  trivial  damages,  but  chiefly* 
by  getting  to  windward,  to  be  better 
enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and 
get  within  shore  of  some,  at  least,  of 
his  flotilla.  After  standing  off  a  short 
time,  the  Naiad  tacked,  and  made  all 
sail  towards  thepi ;  but  at  about  sun- 
set it  became  calm,  when  the  enemy 
took  up  his  anchorage  under  the  bat- 
teries eastward  of  Boulogne,  while  the 
Naiad  resumed  hers  in  her  former  po« 
sition. 

In  this  affair  not  a  British  subject 
was  hurt ;  and  the  damages  sustained 
by  this  ship  are  too  trifling  for  me  to 
mention.  I  have  indeed  to  apologize 
for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  affair  ;  but 
my  motive  is  the  manner  in  which  I 
understand  it  has  been  magnified  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  extraordinary  com- 
mendations which  have  been  lavished 
on  the  Frenchmen  engaged  in  it  by 
their  Ruler.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  his  Majesty's  government  should 
know  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  rest 
assured,  that  every  officer  and  man  on 
board  the  Naiad  did  zealously  and 
steadily  fulfil  his  duty. 
I  have,  &c. 

Philip  Cartsret,  Capt. 

Kaiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  21. 
Sir,— This  morning,  at  seven,  that 
part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla  which  was 
anchored  to  the  eastward  of  Boulogne, 
consisting  of  seven  praams  and  15 
smaller  vessels,  chiefly  brigs,  weighed 
and  stood  out  on  the  larboard  tack, 
the  wind  being  S.  W.  ;  apparently  to 
renew  the  same  kind  of  distant  can- 
nonade which  took  place  yesterday ; 
different,  however,  from  yesterday,  for 
there  was  now  a  weather-tide.  The 
Naiad,  therefore,  weighed,  and  getting 
well  to  windward,  joined  the  bngs  Ri- 
naldo,  Redpole,  and  Castilian,  with 
the  Viper  cutter,  who  had  all  zealous- 
ly turned  to  windward  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  to  support  the  Naiad  in 
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jthe  expected  conflict.  We  all  lay  to 
on  the  larboard  tack,  gradually  draw- 
ing off  shore,  in  the  hope  of  impercep- 
tibly inducing  the  enemy  also  to  with- 
draw further  from  the  protection  of 
his  formidable  batteries. 

To  make  known  the  senior  officer's 
intention,  no  other  signals  were  deem- 
ed necessary,  but  *'  to  prepare  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  van,"  then  standing 
out,  led  by  Rcar-Admiral  Baste,  and 
"  not  to  fire  until  quite  close  to  the 
enemy*" 

Accordingly  the  moment  the  French 
edmira)  tacked  in  shore,  having  reach- 
ed his  utmost  distance,  and  was  giving 
us  his  broadsides,  the  king's  smaU 
squadron  bore  up  together  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  stood  towards  the 
enemy  under  all  the  sail  each  could  con- 
veniently carry,  receiving  a  shower  of 
shot  apd  shells  from  the  flotilla  and 
batteries,  without  returning  any  until 
within  pistol-shot,  when  the  Bring  on 
both  sides  his  majesty's  cruisers  thri^w 
the  enemy  into  inextricable  confusion. 
The  French  a^dmiral's  praam  was  the 
principal  object  of  attac|:  by  this  ship  ; 
but  as  that  officer  in  leading  had  of 
course  tacked  first,  and  thereby  acqui- 
red fresh  way,  and  was  now  under 
much  sail,  pushing  with  great  celerity 
for  the  batteries,  it  became  impossible 
to  reach  him  without  too  greatly  ha- 
earding  his  majesty's  ship.  Having, 
however,  succeeded  in  separating  a 
praam  from  him,  which  had  handsome- 
ly attempted  to  -succour  his  chief,  and 
which  I  had  intended  to  consign  to  the 
particular  care  of  Captains  Anderson 
and  M*Donald,  of  the  Rinaldo,  and 
Redpole,  while  the  Castilian  attacked 
others,  it  now  appeared  best  prefera- 
bly to  employ  this  ship  in  effectually 
securing  her* 

The  Naiad  accordingly  ran  her  on 
board  ;  Mr  Grant,  the  master,  lashed 
her  along. side  ;  the  small  arms  men 
soun  cleared  lier  decks,  and  the  board- 
ers, eword  in  hand,  completed  her  sub- 


jugation. Nevertheless,  in  jiutioe  t« 
our  brave  enemy,  it  must  be  observed^ 
that  his  resistance  was  most  obstbate 
and  gallant ;  nor  did  it  cease  until  fwr- 
ly  overpowered  by  the  overwhelming 
force  we  so  promptly  applied.  She 
is  named  La  Ville  de  Lyonsy  was  com- 
manded by  a  Mons.  Barbaud,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  and  has  on  board  a 
Mons.  La  Coupe,  who,  as  commodore 
of  a  division,  was  entitled  to  a  broad 
pendant.  Like  the  other  praams  At 
has  1 2  long  guns,  24?-pouDder8( French) : 
but  she  had  only  112  men,  60  of  whom 
were  soldiers  of  the  72d  regiment  of 
the  line.  Between  30  and  40  nave  bees 
killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  three  brigs  comple- 
ted the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  flotilla ; 
but  I  lament  to  say  that  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  formidable  batteries 
whereunto  we  had  now  so  neaily  ap- 
proached, prevented  the  capture  or  <k- 
struction  of  more  of  their  ships  or  ves- 
sels. But  no  blame  can  attach  to  any 
one  on  this  account  |  for  all  the  com^ 
manders,  officers,  and  crews,  did  bmve- 
ly  and  skilfully  perform  their  duty.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  thott 
who  served  more  immediately  under 
my  own  eye,  I  must  eagerly  aud  foBj 
testify  to  the  merits  of,  and  zealous 
support  I  received  from  Mr  Greenlaw^ 
the  First  Lieutenant  of  this  ship*  as 
well  as  from  all  the  officers  of  every 
description,  brave  seamen  and  roysu 
marines,  whom  I  have  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  commanding. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  en- 
close reports  of  our  loss,  which  I  re- 
joice to  find  so  comparatively  trivul, 
and  that  Lieutenant  Charles  Cobb,  of 
the  Castilian,  is  the  only  officer  that 
has  fallen. 

I  have,  &c, 

p.  Cartekbt,  Capt. 
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Adn^ralty^  Office^  Nov.  16^ 
ppransmitted  by  Captain  Beaver.] 

His  Majetty'»  ihip  Astrea,  off  Foul 
Point,  Madafi^car,  May  21,  1811. 

SiRy — I  had  the  honour  of  commu- 
nicating to  yout  from  off  Round  Island^ 
my  determination  to  quit  that  station^ 
in  order  to  follow  the  three  enemy's 
frigates  with  troops  on  board,  which 
had  appeared  off  Mauritius  on  the  7th 
inst.y  and  also  my  reasons  for  suppo- 
sing they  would  push  for  a  near  pomt, 
perhaps  Tamatave.  I  have  now  the 
satisfaction  to  report  to  you,  that  the 
jenemy  were  discovered  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  inst.,  far  to  windward,  and 
jwell  in  with  the  land,  near  Foul  Point, 
Madagascar.  The  signal  to  chase  was 
promptly  obeyed  by  his  majesty's  ships 
Phoebe,  Galatea,  and  Racehorse  sloop. 
The  weather  was  most  vexatiously  va- 
riable during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
which,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  keep  to  windward,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  close  them  until 
nearly  four  o'clock,  when  (the  Astrea 
4>eing  about  a  mile  a-head>  and  to  wind- 
ward) they  wore  together,  kept  away, 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  bring  us  to 
action.  The  enemy  then  commenced 
firing,  I  regret  to  say,  at  a  long  range, 
which  soon  so  effectually  produced  a 
calm  to  leeward>  as  to  render  our  squa- 
dron unmanageable  for  three  hours. 
No  exertion  was  omitted  to  bring  his 
majesty's  ships  into  close  action,  du- 
ring this  very  critical  and  trying  pe- 
riod, but  all  was  ineffectual.  The  ene- 
my's rear  frigate  neared  the  Astrea  a 
little,  who  lay  on  the  water  almost  im- 
moveable^ only  occasionally  bringing 
guns  to  bear  $  while  his  van  and  cen- 
tre  ship,  preserving  a  light  air,  suc- 
ceeded in  rounding  the  quarter  of  the 
Phoebe  and  Galatea,  raking  them  with 
considerable  effect  for  a  long  time. 
At  this  his  favourite  distance  the  ene- 
my remained  until  nearly  dark,  when 


a  light  air  enabled  the  Phoebe  to  close 
the  near  frigate,  in  a  good  position  to 
bring  her  to  a  decisive  action.  In 
half  an  hour  she  was  beaten*  Her 
night-signals  drew  the  other  two  fri- 
gates to  her  assistance ;  the  Phoebe 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  follow 
the  Galatea,  which  ship  brought  up 
the  breeze  to  me.  At  this  time  I  was 
hailed  by  Captain  Losack,  who  inform- 
ed me,  that  the  Galatea  had  suffered 
very  considerably  $  and  as  she  was  pass- 
ing under  my  lee,  I  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  her  mizen,  and  soon  after 
her  foretopmastSy  fall.  Having  shot 
a-head,  she  made  the  night-signal  of 
distress,  and  being  in  want  of  imme* 
diate  assistance,  I  closed  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  when  I  was  again  hailed  by 
Captain  Losack,  and  informed  that 
the  Galatea  was  so  totally  disabled  as 
to  prevent  her  head  being  put  towards 
the  enemy  to  renew  the  action,  as  I 
before  had  directed.  My  determina- 
tion was  immediately  communicated  t9 
Captain  Hillyar  to  recommence  action, 
when  the  Phoebe  was  in  a  state  to  sup- 
port me.  She  was  promptly  reported 
ready,  although  much  disabled.  The 
Astrea  then  wore,  and  led  towards  the 
enemy,  followed  by  the  Racehorse  and 
Phoebe ;  the  conduct  of  which  ship, 
as  a  British  man  of  war,  did  honour  to 
all  on  board.  The  enemy  was  soon 
discovered  a  little  a-head,  and  his  lead- 
ing ship,  the  commodore,  was  brought 
to  close  action  by  the  Astrea.  In 
twenty- five  minutes  she  struck,  and 
made  the  signal  to  that  effect,  having 
previously  attempted  to  lay  us  athwart 
hawse,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  all  parts  of  the  ship. 
Another  frigate  on  closing,  struck, 
and  made  the  signal  also  ;  but  on  a 
shot  being  fired  at  her  from  her  late 
commodore,  she  was  observed  trying 
to  escape*  Chace  was  instantly  given, 
and  continued  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
mprning,  with  all  the  sail  both  ships 
were  enabled,  from  their  disabled  state, 
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to  carry ;  when  I  judged  it  advisable, 
as  she  gained  on  us,  to  wear,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  captured  ship, 
and  forming  a  junction  (if  possible) 
with  the  Galatea.  At  this  moment 
the  Phoebe's  foretop*mast  fell ;  sight 
of  the  Galatea  or  captured  ship  was 
not  regained  until  day-light,  when,  to 
the  credit  of  Lieutenants  Roger  ( Se- 
cond of  the  Astrea)  and  Drury,  (R. 
M. )  who,  with  five  men,  were  all  that 
could  be  put  on  board  the  latter  in  a 
ainking  boat,  she  was  observed  making 
an  effort  to  join  us,  a  perfect  wreck. 
The  captured  frigate  proves  to  be  La 
Kenomm^e,  of  the  first  class  (as  are 
the  otha*  two,)  of  44  guns,  and  470 
men  (200  of  whom  were  picked  troops) 
commanded  by  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau 
(with  commodore's  rank)  Roquebert, 
officier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  who 
fell  when  gallantly  fighting  his  ship. 
The  senior  officer  of  the  troops,  Colo- 
nel Barrois,  Member  de  la  Legion 
-d'Honneur,  is  dangerously  wounded. 
The  ship  that  struck  and  escaped  was 
La  Clorinde  ;  the  one  disabled  by  the 
Phoebe,  La  Nereide  ;  having  each  200 
troops  on  board,  besides  their  crews. 
This  squadron  escaped  from  Brest  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  February,  and 
was  destined  to  reinforce  Mauritius, 
having  arms  and  various  other  warlike 
stores  on  board.  I  beg  to  apologize 
for  so  lengthened  a  detail ;  but  few 
actions  have  been  fought  under  such  a 
variety  of  peculiarly  trying  and  vexa- 
tious difficulties.  I  am,  however,  call- 
ed upon  by  my  feelings  and  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  me- 
ritorious conduct  of  the  officers  and 
ships'  companies  of  his  majesty's  ships 
Phoebe  and  Astrea.  To  the  discipline 
of  the  former  I  attribute  much  ;  but 
as  Captain  Hillyar's  merit  as  an  officer 
is  so  generally,  and,  by  you,  so  parti- 
cularly appreciated,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  comment  on  it,  further  than  to 
observe,  that  the  separation  of  the  Ga- 


latea was  amply  compensated  by  the 
exertion  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
the  ship  he  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand. To  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines,  of  the  Astrea,  I  am  for  ever 
indebted  ;  their  cool  and  steady  coo- 
duct  when  in  close  action  with  the  ene- 
my, and  on  fire  in  several  places  horn 
his   wadding,   merits  my   admiration 

{particularly  having  been  so  recently 
brmed. )  A  difference  in  the  person- 
al exertion  of  each  officer  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the 
efforts  and  judgment  of  Lieutenant 
John  Baldwin,  first  of  this  ship,  to 
pass  without  particular  encomium ;  I 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from 
him,  and  also  from  Mr  Nelson,  the 
master.  The  moment  the  Phoebe  and 
Astrea  are  in  a  state  to  get  to  wind- 
ward, the  prisoners  exchanged,  and  la 
Renommee  rendered  sea- worthy,  I  shall 
proceed  off  Tamatave  for  farther  in- 
formation, as  I  have  reason  to  think  it 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  returns  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ships.  The  loss  on  board  La 
Renomm6e  is  excessive — 14s5  kilkd 
and  wounded.  Galatea  having  parted 
company,  no  return.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)       C.  M.  Schomberg, 
Captain* 
Captain  Beaver,  his  Majesty's 
ship  Nisus,  senior  officer,  at 
the  Isle  of  France. 

List  of  killed  and  vxmnded  on  hoard 
his  Majesty^s  ship  Astrea^  in  action 
tvith  the  enemy  on  the  20th  ofMay^ 
off'  Madagascar, 

*2  Seamen  killed ;  1  lieutenant,  11 
seamen,  3  marines,  1  boy,  wounded. — 
Total  killed  and  wounded — 18. 

(Signed)      C.  M.  Schomberg, 
Captain. 

List  qf  killed  and  toounded  on  board 
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'  %is  Majesty's  ship  Phoebe  in  action 
^itk  the  enemy  9  on  the  20th  of  May^ 
off  Madagascar. 

7  Seamen  killed  ;  1  midshipman , 
21  seamen,  2  marines,  wounded. — ^To- 
tal killed  and  wounded — ^31. 

(Signed)        James  Hillyar, 
Captain. 

List  of  hilled  and  'wounded  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  Galatea^  Wood^ 
ley  Losack,  Esg,^  Captain^  in  action 
toith  the  French  squadron  off  the  Isle 
qf  Madagascar y  on  the  20ih  of  May* 
16  Killed,  45  wounded— Total  kill, 
ed  and  wounded,  61. 

(Signed)      Woodley  Losack, 
Captain. 

[      N.  B.  Transmitted  by  Captain  Bea- 
I  Tcr,  of  the  Nisus. 

!       Ms  Majesty's  ship  Astrea,  at  anchor, 
Tamataye,  Madaigascar,  May  28. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  of  the  20th  inst. 
detailing  the  action  between  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  under  my  orders  and  those 
of  the  enemy,  I  had  the  honour  to  in- 
form you,  that  it  was  my  intention  ta 
reconnoitre  this  port,  as  I  had  recei-' 
ved  information  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  and  surprised  the  garrison,  on 
his  first  arrival  on  the  coast.  The 
state  of  his  Majesty's  ships  Astrea 
and  Phoebe  did  not  admit  of  their  beat- 
ing up  quickly  against  the  currents 
and  very  variable  winds ;  the  Rade- 
horse  sloop  was  therefore  dispatched 
in  advance,  to  summon  the  garrison  of 
Tainatave   to  immediately  surrender. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst.  Capt. 
De  Rippc  rejoined  me,  reporting  his 
having  seen  a  large  frigate  anchored 
in.  that  port ;  a  strong  gale  prevented 
his  Majesty's  ships  from  getting  in 
sight  of  her  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
2oth  inst.  when  everything  being  ready 
to  force  the  anchorage,  I  stood  in,  and 
6bserved  an  enemy's  frigate,  plafced  in 
a  most  judicious  position  within  the 

Vol.  IV.  PART  I. 


reefs  of  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  * 
enfilading  the  narrow  passage  between 
them  supported  by  a  strong  fort  in  her 
van,  within  half  musket-shot,  full  of 
troops ;  there  were  also  new  works  in 
forwardness,  to  flank  the  anchorage. 
Not  having  any  body  of  local  know- 
ledge in  either  of  his  Majesty's  ships* 
and  it  being  almost  impracticable  to 
sound  the  passage  between  the  reefs,    , 
which  was  intricate,  and  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  concentrated  fir«. 
of  the  enemy  within  grape  distance* 
I  judged  it  expedient,  under  existing 
circumstances  (both  ships  being  fuu 
of  prisoners,  and  having  a  proportion 
of  men  absent  in  La  Renommee,  be- 
sides sick  and  wounded,)  to  defer,  un- 
til  necessary,  risking  his  Majesty's 
diips. 

I  therefore  summoned  the  garrison 
and  frigate  to  immediately  surrender ; 
when,  after  the  usual  intercourse  of  flag, 
of  truce,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform; 
you,  that  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  its  de- 
pendencies, the  frigate,  and  vessels  in 
the  port,  together  with  the  late  garri* 
son  (a  detachment  of  the  forty-second 
regiment)  were  surrendered  to,  and 
taKen  possession  of  by,  his  IVtajesty's 
ships  under  my  orders.  I  was  induced 
to  grant  the  terms  (a  copy  of  which* 
together  with  the  summons,  and  an« 
swer  thereto,  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close,) in  order  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  the  fri- 
gate,  and  vessels — a  measure  they  in- 
tended to  adopt.  The  enemy's  frigate 
proves  to  be  la  Nereide  (one  of  the 
finest,  only  two  years  old)  of  44  guns, 
and  470  men  (200  of  whom  are  choice 
troops,)  commanded  by  Capitaine  le 
Maresquier,  Member  de  la  Legion 
d'  Honneur,  who  fell  in  the  action  of  the 
20th  inst,  in  which  she  suffered  very 
considerably,  having  130  men  killed 
and  wounded.  She  was  much  enga- 
ged by  the  Phcebe.  The  drew  of 
La  Nereide,  together  with  the  French 
garrison  of  Tamatave,  I  intend  sending 
2h 
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to  the  Mauritiiis  as  soon  as  possible^  50 
excelled,  who  are  too  seiwrely  ifrcmnd- 
ed  to  sunrwe  removal.  The  whole  ^c- 
tadimemt  of  his  Majesty^  22d  regi- 
ment retaken,  being  ill  of  the  endemic 
fever  trf  this  country,  I  mean  to  em- 
bark on  boakrd  the  Nereidc,  so  soon  as 
she  is  in  a  state  to  receive  them ;  whenj 
aiter  having  dismantled  the  fort,  and 
cmlMuicd  the  guns,  &c.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed-withher  underconvoy  to  the  MbiU* 
ritms,  in  company  with  die  Ph«be.— 
I  have  the 'honour  to  be,&c. 

(Signed)      C.  M.  ScMOMBrao, 
Captain* 
Captain  Beaver,  his  Majesty's 
ship  Nisus,  senior  officer 
at  the  Isledf  France. 

Hit  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Astrea,  off 
Tamatave,  May  25, 1811. 

SiR,*^La  Nereide  has  been  defend- 
ed in  a  brave  manner :  La  Renommee 
and  Clorinde  have  struck  after  a  brave 
defence,  in  which  Captain  Roquebert 
fell,  and  Major  Barrois  was  severely 
wounded ;  1  therefore  call  upon  you, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  surren. 
der  immediately  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's ^ips  under  my  orders. 

Nothing  can  justify  an  unnecessary 
tffiision  m  blood;   I  hope  in  conse- 
quence to  have  an  imme<uate  answer. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,&c. 

(Signed)      C.  M.  SchomberGi 
Captain. 
To  the  officer  command- 
ing the  French  frigate 
Nereide. 

(translation.) 

Qn  board  his  Imperial  Majesty's  frigite 
Nereide,  Tamatave,  May  28,  1811. 

Sir, — 1  am,  as  well  as  yourself,  aWc 
to  estimate  the  situation  in  which  I  am 

S laced.     It  is  flattering  to  me  to  have 
eserved  your  praises,  by  my  defence 
of  the  ship  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  entrust  to  my 
6 


cb(Me.  Iihall-6n4eiwoirtofit8er»e 
h^  for  Ws  tewoef  ^r^  if  I  am*»qj. 
pelled  to  yield,  not  to  do  so  ingkij. 
ouslyt  I  .^»  fiiensiWe  -of  the  wsi^ 
of  the  .proposals  yon  9ife  pksaed  to 
make  to  me  ;  but  I  must  obserw  ts 
you*  sir,  that^t  would  be  Ahonflurabk 
for  me  tp  acc^t  them.  I  should  aho 
be  desirous  to  save  the  effusion  of 
tdood,  but  my  dul^^  an  oficer  prr- 
cedes  my  duty  as  a  maiv  The  follow- 
ing, sir,  arc  therefore  thp  ^aly  and 
unalter^de  conditions  I  can  accede 
to  : — I  desire  that  my  st^,myiliip'i 
company,  add  die  troops,  shsH  ktve 
the  certain  assurapce  of  returaing  to. 
their  own  country,  without  being  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  wounded  shall 
remain  at  Tamatave,  to  be  there  taken 
c^re  of  by  a  French  surgeon.  The  fort 
and  the  higate  shall,  upon  these  terms, 
be  delivered  up  to  you ;  they  arc  the 
only  terms  I  can  accepts  I  tnwt  you 
will  feel  how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  pro. 
pose  them  j  and,  if  you  are  really  jo. 
vemed  by  the  dictates  of  huoumi^, 
jou  will  also  feel  th^t  any  other  woidd 
be  dishonourable. 

Whatever  may  be  your  inteotiooi^ 
sir,  be  assured  that  my  conduct,  wh^ 
ther  as  an  officer  or  as  a  man,  will  al- 
ways have  for  its  object  to  comniBd 
your  esteem. 

With  the  assunmce  of  my  h%h  con- 
sideration, sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  Poim. 

To  the  Commander  of 

the  English  squadron. 

Articles  <kf  Capiiulation  erOered  hdt 
between  Charl^  March  SckonAergt 
Esq.  Captuin  of  his  Britannic  ^ 
jesty^s  snip  Astraaf  lie.  and  Mi»» 
sieur  P&netff  Ldeutenatd  de  VA* 
seauj  Chevalier  de  la  Legum^  BOS' 
neuTf  and  Cajdtaine  Conmtandari- 
of  the  French  Jrigate  Nereidtf  tt 
Tamatave,  May  ^,  1811. 
Art.  I.  The  Nereide  frigate,  tog^ 

ther  with  all  the  vesads  and  pn)perty 
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tt  Tamfttaxre^tbe  t»ftj  (ca.  of  ifaeMi4  mi  l^anog  killed  01007 1°  ^^^  aetimt 
plaof «  ibaU  hfi  surreodorfd  WtheutM*  with  thfi  enemy,  and  in  the  subsequent 
jury  to  bis  JUit^nnic  Aibjesty's  ibipf  pursuit,  ^General  Girard  escaped^ 
|tf»4er  jo^j  cQmmsif4^  Vi^oundedf  aod»  by  aU  accounts  which 

Art.  H.  The  officers,  crew^  ^nd    I  have  neceived,  General  Dubroco^je 
troops,  90W  actuaUy  at  Tamata^^  or    was  killed. 

pn  board  the  Nei^eide,  sbnU  be  i^t  %$       I  beg  to  refer  your  lordship  for  the 

»OiOQ  99  pQssiUe.to  the  Ma«riy»»,  and    details  of  Lieutenant-General  HilPA 

jfnopi  thence  be  conveyed  t9  France    opei^^tioos  to  the  30th  of  October,  to 

«rith9u(  being  considered  as  ^cmnfit»   his  dispatch  to  me  of  that  date  from 

jof  war  J  ^he  officers  and  petty  o&eery    Meridi,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I 

ojAy  shaU  keep. their  sw^rfp*  hftve  frequently  had  the  pleasure  to  re* 

-    A^t.  JII.  The  wowndied  *ball  rer   port  to  your  lordship  the  zeal  and  abi- 

mm  ^  TamaUve  vnder  the  care  of  a   lity  with  which  Lieutenant-General 

French  surgeon,  until  they  are  rccoverr   Hill  had  carried  into  execution  the 

jed,  when  they  shall  be  sent  to  France   operations  entrusted  to  his  charge ;  and 

by  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  repeating 

(Signed)  C.  M,  Scbomberq,   my  commendations  of  him,  and  of  thc^ 

FoNJiY.  brave  troops  under  his  command,  upon 

tJhe  present  occasion,  in  which  the  abi-- 

kty  of  the  general,  and  the  gallantry 

London  GmeUe  Extraordinary.        and  discipline  of  the  officers  andtroops^ 

Mondavi  Dec*  2.  have  been  conspicuous. 

I  send  with  General  Hill's  dispatch 
CafKain  Hill,  aide-de..can:i|)  to  Lieu-  a  plan  of  the  ground  and  of  the  opera- 
tenant-Greneral  Hill,  arrived.  Decern-  tions  on  the  ^th  of  October,  by  Cap- 
ber  1st,  at  the  Earl.of  Jtayetpool'sof*  t«in  Hill,  the  general's  brother,  and 
fice  with  a  dispatdi,  addressed  to  hk  aide-de-camp,  wbo  attended  him  in  the 
lordship  by  General  Viscount  Weilingii  action,  and  Will  be  able  to  give  your 
ton,  dated  Frenada,  6th  of  November,  lordship  any  further  details  which  you 
18H,  of  which  the  ibllQwing  is  an  may  require.  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
extivet  t-f**  mend  him  to  your  protection. 

I  infidrmed  your  lordship,  in  my  Merida,Octi30,  ISU* 

dsspatchea  of  the  QSd  and  30th  of  Oc*  My  Lord,— In  pursuance  of  At 
tober,  of  the  orders  which  I  had  given  instructions  which  I  received  from  your 
to  Lteutenant>General  Hill  to  inove  lordship,  I  put  a  portion  of  the  troops 
iotto  Estd^emadura  with  the  troops  Hn-  under  my  orders  m  motion  on  the  2^ 
der  his  command,and  with  his  progsess  inst.  from  their  cantonments  in  the 
to  the  26th  of  October.  neighbourhood  of  Portalegre,  and  ad- 

He  marched  on  the  27th  by  AJdea  vanced  with  them  towards  the  Spanish 
del  Caoo  to  Alcucsca)  and  on  the   frontier* 

SCdi,  in  the  morning,  surprised  the  On  the  23d  the  head  of  the  cdumn 
«ne»y^s  troops  uaoder  Oenem  Girard  reached  Albuquerque,  when  I  kamt 
mt  Arroyo  del  Molipo,  and  dispersed  that  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  division  of  infantry  and  cavalry  Aliseda,  had  fallen  back  to  Arroyo 
vrhich  had  been  employed  under  the  del  Puerco,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
comqp^  of  that  general,  taking  Ge-  were  again  in  possession  of  Ahseda. 
«eral  Brune,  the  Dnc  d'Arembcrg,  On  the  24*h,  I  had  a  brigade  of 
and  ^bout  one  thousand  three  hundred  British  infantry,  half  a  brigade  of  Per- 
prisoners,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  ^.    tugueze  artillery  (sii  pound^s,}  and 
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some  of  my  cavalry,  at  Aliseda  j  and 
the  remainder  of  my  cavalry,  another 
brigade  of  British  infantry,  and  half  a 
brigade  of  Portugueze  six-pounders, 
at  Casa  de  Cantillana,  about  a  league 
distant. 

On  the  25th,  the  Count  de  Penne 
Villamour  made  a  reconnoissance  with 
his  cavalry,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
Arroyo  del  Puerca.  The  enemy  re- 
tired to  Malpertida,  which  place  he  oc- 
cupied as  an  advanced  post,  with  about 
three  hundred  cavalry  and  some  infan- 
try>  his  main  body  being  still  at  Ca- 
ceres. 

On  the  26th  at  day-break,  the  troops 
arrived  at  M^ilp^rtida,  and  found  that 
the  enemy  had  left  that  place,  retiring 
towards  Caceres,  followed  by  a  small 
party  of  the  2d  hussars,  who  skirmish- 
ed with  bis  rear-guard.  I  was  shortly 
afterwards  informed  that  the  whole  of 
the  enemy^s  force  had  left  Caceres; 
but  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  di- 
rection he  had  taken,  and  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  weather,  induced  me  to 
halt  the  Portuguea^e  and  British  troops 
at  Malpertida  for  that  night.  The 
Spaniards  moved  on  to  Caceres. 

Having  received  certain  information 
that  the  enemy  had  marched  on  Torre 
Mocha,  I  put  the  troops  at  Malpertida 
in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  advanced  by  the  road  leading  to 
Merida,  through  Aldea  del  Cano  ahd 
Casa  de  Don  Antonio,  being  a  shorter 
route  than  that  followed  by  the  enemy, 
and  which  afforded  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  intercept  and  bring  him  to  ac- 
tion ;  and  I  was  here  joined  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Caceres.  On  the 
march,  I  received  information,  that 
the  enemy  had  only  left  Torre  Mocha 
that  morning,  and  that  he  had  again 
halted  his  main  body  at  Arroyo  del 
Molino,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Alba- 
la,  which  was  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  movements  of 
the  troops  under  my  command. 

I  therefore  made  a  forced  march  to 
1 


Akuesca  that  evening,  where  the 
troops  were  so  placed  as  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  no  fires  were 
allowed  to  be  made.  On  my  arrifsd 
at  Alcue8(!a,  which  is  within  a  league 
of  Arroyo  del  Molino,  every  thing 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion 
that  the  enemy  was  not  only  in  total 
ignorance  of  my  near  approach,  but 
extremely  off  his  guso-d ;  and  I  de- 
termined upon  attempting  to  surprise) 
or  at  least,  to  bring  him  to  action,  be* 
fore  he  should  xharch  in  the  morning ; 
and  the  necessary  dispositions  were 
made  for  that  purpose. 

The  town  of  Arroyo  del  Molino  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  one  extremity 
of  the  Sierra  of  MontancVs ;  tiie 
mountain  running  from  it  to  the  rear, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  almost  every 
where  inaccessible,  the  two  points  be- 
ing about  two  miles  asunder.  The 
Truxillo  road  nms  round  that  to  the 
eastward. 

The  road  leading  from  the  town  to 
Merida  runs  at  right  angles  with  that 
from  Alcuesca,  and  the  road  to  Me- 
dellin  passes  between  those  to  Truxillo 
and  Merida.  The  ground  over  which 
the  troops  had  to  manoeuvre  being  a 
plain,  thinly  scattered  with  oak  and 
cork  trees,  my  object  of  course  was  to 
place  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to  cutoff 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  any  of 
these  roads. 

.  The  troops  moved  from  their  bivoH- 
ack  near  Alcuesca,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  in  one  co- 
lumn right  in  front,  direct  on  Arroyo 
del  Molino,  and  in  the  following  or- 
der:-— Major-General  Howard's  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  (1st  battalion  50th, 
71  St,  and  92d  regiments,  and  one  com* 
pany  of  the60th;)  Colonel  Wilson's 
brigade,  (1st  battalion  28th,  2d  bat- 
talion S4th,  and  2d  battalion  39th, 
and  one  company  of  the  60th,)  6th 
Portugueze  regiment  of  the  line,  and 
6th  Ca^adores  under  Colonel  Ash- 
worth,  the  Spanish  infantry  under  Bri^ 
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gadier-General  Morilloy  Major.Gene- 
ral  LoDg*8  brigade  of  cavalry  (2d  hus- 
tarsy  9th  and  13th  light  dragoons,) 
and  the  Spanish  cavalry  under  the 
Conde  de  Penne  Villamour.  They 
moved  in  this  order  until  within  half  a 
mile-  of  the  town  of  Arroyo  del  Moli- 
no,  when,  under  cover  of  a  low  ridge, 
the  column  closed,  and  divided  into 
three  columns.  Major-General  Ho- 
ward's brigade,  and  three  six-pounders 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  sup- 
ported by  Brigadier- General  Morillo's 
infantry,  the  left;  Colonel  Wilson's 
-brigade,  the  Portuguese  infantry  un- 
der Colonel  Ashworth,  two  six -poun- 
ders, and  a  howitzer,  the  right,  under 
Major-General  Howard,  and  the  ca- 
valry, the  centre. 

As  the  day  dawned,  a  violent  storm 
of  rain  and  thick  mist  came  on,  under 
cover  of  which  the  columns  advanced 
in  the  direction,  and  in  the  order  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
left  colunsm,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart,  marched  direct  upon  the 
town  ;  the  71  st,  one  company  of  the 
.60th,  and  the  92d  regiment,  at  quarter 
distance  ;  and  the  50th  in  close  co- 
lumn somewhat  in  the  rear,  with  the 
gUDS  as  a  reserve. 

The  right  column,  under  Major- 
General  Howard,  having  the  39th  re- 
giment as  a  reserve,  broke  off  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  ; 
and  haying  gained  about  the  distance 
of  a  pannon-shot  to  that  flank,  it 
marched  in  a  circular  direction  upon 
the  further  point  of  the  crescent  on  the 
mountain  above-mentioned. 

The  cavalry  under  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  Sir  William  Erskine,  moved  be- 
tween the  two  columns  of  infantry 
ready  to  act  in  front,  or  move  round 
cither  of  them,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. 

The  adyance  of  our  columns  was 
wnperceived  by  the  enemy,  until  they 
.approached  very  near,  at  which  mo- 
ment he  was  filing  out  of  the  town 
U|>oa  the  Merida  road  ;  the  rear  of 


his  column,  some  of  his  cavalry,  and 
part  of  his  baegage,  being  still  in  it ; 
one  brigade  of  his  infantry  had  march- 
ed for  Medellin  an  hour  before  day- 
light. 

The  71st  and  92d  regiments  char- 
ged into  the  town  with  three  cheers, 
and  drove  the  enemy  every  where  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  having  a  few 
of  their  men  cut  down  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry. 

The  enemy's  infantry  which  had 
got  out  of  the  town,  had>  by  the  time 
these  regiments  arrived  at  the  extre- 
mity of  it,  formed  into  two  squares, 
with  the  cavalry  on  their  left  ;  the 
whole  were  posted  between  the  Me- 
rida and  Medellin  roads,  fronting  Al- 
cuesca.  The  right  square  being  form- 
ed within  halF-musket-shot  of  the 
town,  the  garden-walls  of  which  were 
promptly  hned  by  the  7l8t  light  in- 
fantry, while  the  92d  regiment  filed 
out  and  formed  hne  on  their  right, 
perpendicular  to  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  which  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  well-directed  fire  of  the  71st.  In 
the  mean  time,  one  wing  of  the  50th 
regiment  ^occupied  the'  town,  and  se- 
cured the  prisoners  ;  and  the  other 
wing,  along  with  the  three  six-pourt- 
derrs,  skjrted  the  outside  of  it ;  the  ar- 
tillery, as  soon  as  within  range,  firing 
with  great  effect  upon  the  squares. 

Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  occu- 
pied on  his  right,  Major-General 
Howard's  column  continued  moving 
round  his  left ;  and  our  cavalry  ad- 
vancing, and  crossing  the  head  of 
their  column,  cut  off  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry from  his  infantry,  charging  it 
repeatedly,  and  putting  it  to  the  rout. 
The  13th  fight  dragoons,  at  the  same 
time,  took  possession  of  the  enemy's 
artillery.  One  of  the  charges  made 
by  the  two  squadrons  of  tlie  2d  hus  • 
sars,  and  one  of  the  9th  light  dra- 
goons, was  particularly  gallant ;  the 
latter  commanded  by  Captain  Gore, 
the  whole  under  Nlajor  Busche,  of 
the  hussars.     I  ought  previously  to 
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have  meotioned,  that  the  British  ca- 
valry having,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  badness  of  the  road, 
been  somewhat  delayed,  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  under  the  Count  de  Penae 
Villamout,  was,  on  this  occasion,  the 
first  to  form  upon  the  plain,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy  until  the  British 
were  enabled  to  come  up. 

The  enemy  was  now  in  full  retreat, 
but  Major-General  Howard's  eohimn 
having  gained  the  point  to  which  it 
was  directed,  and  the  left  column  gain- 
ing fast  upon  him,  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  surrender,  or  to  dispose  ^n^ 
ascend  the  mountain.  He  preferred 
the  latter,  and  ascending  near  the 
eastern  extrenuty  of  the  ascent,  and 
which  might  have  been  deemed  inac- 
cessible, was  followed  closely  by  the 
S8th  and  34th  regiments ;  whilst  the 
39th  regiment,  and  Colonel  Ash- 
worth's  Portygueze  infantry,  follow- 
ed round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by 
the  Truxillo  road,  to  take  him  again 
in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  Briga^ 
dier-General  Morillo's  infantry  ascend- 
,  ed  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  with 
^e  same  view. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  enemy's 
troops  were  by  this  tinae  in  the  utmost 
panic ;  his  cavalry  was  flyiog  ip  eVtery 
direction,  the  infantry  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  the  only  effort  of  cither 
was  to  escape.  The  troops  under 
Major-Qeneral  Howard's  command, 
as  well  as  those  he  had  sent  round  the 
point  of  the  mountain,  pursued  them 
over  the  rocks,  making  prisoners  at 
every  step,  until  his  own  men  becaikie 
so  exhausted  and  few  in  number,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  halt  and 
secure  the  prisoners,  and  leave  the  far- 
ther pursuit  to  the  Spanish  infantry 
under  General  Morillo ;  who,  from 
the  direction  in  which  they  had  ascend- 
ed, had  now  become  the  most  advan- 
ced: the  force  General  Girard  liad 
with  him  at  the  commencement,  which 
consisted  of  2,500  infantry,  and  600 
f  ayalryi  being  at  this  time  totally  dis- 


persed^ In  the  course  of  these  open- 
tfons.  Brigadier.  General  Campb^'i 
brigade  of  Portugueze  infsntry,  the 
4t!h  and  10th  regkneftts,  {md  the  IM 
Portugueze  infantry,  joined  frote  Cala 
de  Don  Antonio,  #here  they  had 
halted  for  the  preceding  night;  and 
as  soon  as  I  judged  they  could  sb 
longer  be  required  at  tbe  scene  of 
action,  I  detached  them  with  tbe  bii- 
^e  consfstmg  of  the  50tb,  7i^ 
and  9^  regnnents,  and  Major-Geseiid 
Long's  brigade  of  cavalry,  towardi 
Merida.  They  reached  St  Pedro  that 
night,  and  entered  Merida  this  mora- 
ing ;  the  enemy  having,  in  the  cosne 
of  the  night,  retreated  from  hence  b 
great  alarm  to  Almendri^o.  Tbe 
Count  de  Penne  Villamour  formed  the 
advanced  guard  with  his  cavalry,  and 
had  entered  the  town  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  British. 

The  ultimate  consequeaceiofthrte 
operations  I  need  not  point  out  to 
your  lordship ;  tl^ir  immediate  resak 
IS  the  capture  of  one  general  of  catalry 
(Brune),  one  colonel  of  cavalry  (ta 
Prince  D'Aremberg),  one  Bcutenant. 
eoionel  (chief  of  the  etat-roajorj,  one 
aide-de-camp  of  General  Girard,  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  one  cofmnissaire 
de  gperre,  thirty  captains  and  inferior 
officers,  and  upwards  of  one  thou«md 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers, already  sent  off  under  an  escort 
to  Portalegre  :  the  whole  of  the  en^ 
my^a  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissi. 
riat,  some  magazines  of  com,  whkh 
he  had  collected  at  Caccres  and  M^ 
rida,  and  the  cdntribnlion  of  money 
^hich  he  had  levied  on  the  fonncr 
town,  besides  the  total  dispersion  of 
Gen.  Oirard's  corpt.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  in  killed  -nust  idao  have  been 
severe ;  while  that  on  our  side  was 
comparatively  trifling,  as  appiWS  br 
the  accompanying  return,  in  which 
your  lordship  will  lament  to  see  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  Strenuvitz,  aide* 
de-camp  to  Lieutenant- General  S^ 
Wifliam  Erskioe,  whose  cxttew  p- 
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kmtiyled  him  kito  the  midsl  of  tlic 
tttcmy's  cavalry,  aad  occasioned  kis 
being'  tak^n  prisontr. 

Thus  baaendedan  ex]»e£tioii|  which, 
akbough  not  bringing  into  play  to  the 
full  extent  the  gallantry  and  spirit  of 
those  engaged,  wiU,  I  trust,  give  them 
a  claim  to  yonr  lordship's  approbation* 
No  praise  of  mine  can  do  justice  to 
their  admirable  conduct ;  the  patience 
and  good«will  shewn  by  all  rsmfcs  du« 
.  ring  forced  marches  in  the  worst  of 
weather  9  their  strict  attention  to  the 
•iders  they  received;  the  precision 
with  which  they  moved  to  the  attack ; 
and  theirobedience  to  command  during 
the  action:  in  short,  the  manner  in 
which  every  one  has  performed  his 
duty  from  the  first  commencement  of 
the  operation,  merits  my  warmest 
thanks ;  and  wiM  not,  J  am  sure,  past 
Qnobserved  by  your  lordship. 

To  Lieutenant*General  Sir  William 
Erskine  I  must  express  my  obligations 
for  his  assistance  and  advice  upon  all 
occasions  |  to  Major*General  Howard, 
who  dismounted  and  headed  his  troops 
up  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  Sierra, 
and  throughout  most  ably  conducted 
his  column  |  and  to  Major-Gen.  Long, 
for  his  exertions  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  I  feel  myself  particularly  in» 
debced.  I  must  also  express  my  obli- 
gations to  Colonel  Wilson,  Colonel 
Ashworth,  and  Lieutenant*Colonel 
Stewart,  commanding  brigades,  for 
the  aUe  manner  in  which  they  led 
them  I  Lieutenant*Colonel  C^nieron, 
^he  Hon.  Irieutenant-Col.  Cadogan, 
the  Hon.  L4eut.-Colonel  Abercroid>y, 
and  Lteut«>Coloneis  Fenwick,  Muter, 
and  Xtindsay,  Majors  Harrison  and 
Buscbe,  Ms^or  Farke,  cooraianding 
the  light  compsmiesy  and  Capt.  Gore, 
comnaanding  the  9th  light  dragoons. 
Major  Hartmann,  commanding  the  ar- 
tillery,  Litutenant-Colonel  Grant  and 
Major  Birmingham  of-  the  Partus 
gueze  service.  Captain  Arresaga,  of 
the  Portuguese  artilleryj  whose  guns 


did  so  much  execution,  severally  merit 
ray  warmest  approbation  by  their  cot>- 
duct ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mentioa  . 
the  exertions  nuide  by  Brigadier-G^ 
neral  Campb^  aad  his  troops,,  to  ar- 
rive in  time  to  give  their  assistance* 

General!  Giron,  the  chief  of  G«neval 
Castanos's  stafi^  and  secoitd  in  com:- 
piaDd  of  the  5th  Spanish  army»  bs^ 
done  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me 
during  thes^  operations  ;  and  I  feel 
much  indebted  to  him  £or  his  as^stance 
and  valuable  advice. 

Brigadier«Gea.  the  Count  de  Pepne 
Villamour,  Brigadier- General  Morillo, 
Colonel  Dowme^  and  the  Spanish  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  ia  general,  have  con* 
ducted  themselves  in  a  manner  to  excite 
my  warmest  approbation. 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rooke,  as- 
sistant axi^utant general,  and  Lieut*- 
Col.  Offency,  assistant  quarter^masten- 
general,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  conducted  their  departments  $ 
aad  also  for  die  valuable  assistance  and 
advice  which  I  have  at  all  times  re- 
ceived from  them  ;  to  the  officers  of 
the  adjutant  and  quarter-master-gene- 
ral's departments ;  to  Captain  Squire, 
of  the  royal  engineers,  for  his  intelli- 
gence and  indetatigable  exertions  da- 
ring the  whole  operation ;  and  to 
Captain  Currie  and  my  personal  staff, 
my  wannest  thanks  are  diie. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordfthip  by  Captain  HiH,  my 
first  aide-de-camp,  to  whom  I  beg  to 
refer  your  lordship  for  all  further  par- 
ticulars* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 
(Signed)   R.  Hill,  Lieut.-Gen* 
To  Gen.  Viae.  Wellington. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  re- 
port, a  good  many  more  prisoners  have 
been  made,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the 
.  whole  will  amount  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hundred. 

Brigadier- General  Mprillo  has  just 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  dis- 
persed)  whopi  he  tollowed  for  eight 
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leagues.  He  reportSt  that  besides 
those  killed  in  the  plain,  upwards  of 
fiix  hundred  dead  were  found  in  the 
woods  and  mountains. 

General  Girard  escaped  in  the  di- 
rection of  Serena,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  mostly  without  arms, 
-and  is  stated  by  his  own  aide-de-camp 
to  be  wounded* 

Return  ofkilledy  tooundedy  and  missing f 
of  a  corps  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  discount  Wei* 
lingtonf  K,  B.  commander  of  the 
Jbrcesj  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Lieutenant 'General  R.  HiUf  en* 
gaged  tvith  the  French  near  Arroyo 
dd  MolinOf  on  the  2Sth  of  October f 
3811. 

Total  British  loss — 7  rank  and  file, 
5  horses,  killed ;  1  lieutenant-colonel^ 
^  majors,  4  captains,  4  Serjeants,  47 
rank  and  file,  1 1  horses,  wounded  ;  1 
general  staff,  missing. 

Total  Portugueze  los^-»6  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 
Tuesday 9  Dec.  17- 

Letter  from  Lieutenant-General  Siv 
'     Samuel  Auchmuty  to  'Lord  Mintq, 
■   Governor- General  of  India. 

Head  quarters,  Weltcvreede, 
August  ai,  1811. 

My  Lord, — After  a  short  but  ar- 
duous campaign,  the  troops  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  place  under  my  or- 
ders have  taken  the  capital  of  Java, 
have  assaulted  and  carried  the  enemy's 
formidable  works  at  Cornelis,  have 
defeated  and  dispersed  their  collected 
force,  and  have  driven  them  from  the 
kingdoms  of.  Bantam  and  Jacatra. 
.  This  brilliant  success  over  a  well-ap- 
pointed and  disciplined  force,  greatly 
Superior  in  numbers,  and  in  every  re- 
spect well  equipped,  is  the  result  of 
^he  great  zeal^i  gallantry,  and  discipline 


of  the  troops ;  quidities  wluch  the^ 
have  possessed  in  a  degree  certainly 
never  surpassed.  It  is  my  duty  to  lay 
before  your  lordship  the  details  of  their 
success  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do  them  the  justice  they  deserve,  or  ta 
express  how  much  theu*  country  is  in« 
debted  to  them  for  their  great  exertionft. 
Your  lordship  is  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  that  induced  ine  to  attempt 
a  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
tavia.  It  was  effected  without  oppo- 
sition at  the  village  of  Chillingching, 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  city,  on  the 
4th  inst.  My  intention  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  by  the  direct  road  to 
Cornelis,  where  the  enemy's  force  was 
said  to  be  assembled  in  a  strongly  for* 
tified  position,  and  to  place  the  city 
of  Batavia  in  my  rear,  from  whence 
idone  I  could  expect  to  derive  supplies 
equal  to  the  arduous  contest  we  were 
engaged  in.  As  sonie  time  was  requi- 
red to  make  preparations  for  an  in- 
land movement,  I  judged  it  proper  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  by  the  coast  leadr 
ing  to  Batavia,  and  observe  how  far  it 
would  be  practicable  to  penetrate  by 
that  route.  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
extremely  strong,  and,  if  well  defend- 
ed, nearly  impracticable.  Advancing 
with  part  of  the  army,  I  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  that  it  was  not  dis- 
puted with  us  ;  aiid'  the  pnly  obstacle 
to  our  progress  was  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  the  oridge  over  the  An- 
jol  river.  I  approached  the  river  on 
the  6th,  and  observing,  during  that 
evening,  a  large  fire  in  Batayia,  I  con- 
cluded it  was  the  intention  of  the  ene- 
my to  evacuate  the  city ;  and  with  this 
impression  I  directed  the  advance  of 
^he  army,  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  to 
pass  the  nver  in  boats  on  the  succeedr 
ing  ni^t.  They  lodged  themselves 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  a  tem- 
porary bridge  was  hastily  constructed 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  capable  of 
supporting  light  artillery.  On  that 
day  the  burghers  of  Batavia  applied 
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fer  protectioOy  and  surrendered  the 
city  without  oppo8itioO|  thtf  garrison 
having  retreated  to  Weltevreede. 

The  possession  of  Batavia  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Though  large 
store-houses  of  public  property  were 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  previous  to  their 
retreat,  and  every  effort  made  to  de- 
stroy the  remainder,  we  were  fortunate 
in  preserving  some  valuable  granaries, 
and  other  stores*  The  city,  although 
abandoned  by  the  principal  inhabitants, 
vras  filled  with  an  industrious  race  of 
people,  who  could  be  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  army.  Provisions  were  in 
abundance,  and  an  easy  communica- 
tion preserved  with  the  fleet. 

In  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  feeble  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  enemy,  to  cut 
oS  a  small  cpiard  I  had  sent  for  the 
security  of  the  place  ;  but  the  troops 
of  the  advance  had,  unknown  to  them, 
rein^Drced  the  party  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  attack  was  repulsed.  The 
advance,  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  oc- 
cupied the  city  on  the  9th. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  I  directed  Col.  Gillespie,  with 
his  corps,  to  move  froni  Batavia  to- 
wards the  enemy's  cantonment  at  Wel- 
tevreede,  supported  by  two  brigades 
of  infantry,  that  marched  before  break 
of  day  through  the  city  and  followed 
his  route.  The  cantonment  was  aban- 
doned, but  the  enemy  were  in  force  a 
little  beyond  it,  and  about  two  miles 
in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cornelis. 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  defend- 
ed by  an  abbatis,  occupied  by  three 
thousand  of  their  best  troops,  and  four 
gtms  of  horse  artillery  j  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie attacked  it  with  spirit  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, completely  routed  their  force, 
and  took  thpir  guns.  A  strong  co- 
lumn from  their  works  advanced  to 
their  support,  but  our  line  being  arri- 
ved, they  were  ]nst;antly  pursued,  and 
driven  under  shelter  of  their  batteries* 


V. 


In  this  aflBair,  so  creditable  to  Col. 
Gillespie,  and  aU  the  corps  of  the  ad- 
vance, the  grenadier  company  of  the 
78th,  and  the  detachment  of  the  89th 
regiment,  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  by  charging  and  capturing 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Our  loss  was 
trifling,  compared  with  the  enemy 's^ 
which  may  be  estimated  at  about  500 
men,  with  Brigadier-General  Alberti 
dangerously  wounded. 

Though  we  had  hitherto  been  suc- 
cessful, beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, our  further  progress  be- 
came extremely  difficult,  and  some- 
what doubtful. 

The  enemy,  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers, was  strongly  entrenched  in  a  po- 
sition between  the  great  river  Jacatra 
and  the  Sloken,  an  artificial  water- 
^course,  neither  of  which  were  forda- 
ble.  This  posiuon  was,  shut  up  hj 
deep  trench,  strongly  palisaded, 
ven  redoubts,  and  many  batteries, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  occupied 
the  most  commanding  grounds  within 
the  lines.  The  fort  of  Cornelis  was  in 
4.he  centre,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well* 
organized  artillery.  The  season  was 
too  far  advanced,  the  heat  too  violent, 
and  Qur  numbers  insufEcient,  to  admit 
of  ^regular  approaches,  Tp  carry  thp 
.works  by  assault  was  the  alternative 
and  on  that  1  decided.  In  aid  of  this 
•measure,  I  erected  so^ne  batteries,  tp 
disable  the  principal  redoubts*  and  for 
two  days  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  froni 
twenty  18*pounders,  and  eight  mortars 
and  howitzers.  Their  execution  was 
great ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find, 
that  though  answered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  day,  by  a  far  more  nume- 
rous artillery,  we  daily  silenced  their 
nearest  batteries,  considerably  disturb- 
ed every  part  of  their  position,  and 
were  evidently  superior  in  our  fire. 

At  dawn  of  day  on  the  26th,  the 
assault  was  made.  The  principal  at- 
^ck  was  entrusted  to  that  gallant  aA4 
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experienced  offictr^  Gokmel  C^ett^ie. 
He  had  the  itlfbntry  of  the  ftdtance, 
and  the  grena^ers  of  thd  Kn©  with 
hmiy  and  was  sapported  hf  Colonel 
Gibbs,  with  the  59th  regtaieiit  and  th* 
4th  battalion  of  Bengal  volttnteerBi 
They  were  intending,  if  pod^ble,  t6 
ttirprise  the  redoubt,  No.  I,  eoMttncU 
fed  by  the  enemy  beyond  the  Sloken", 
to  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge  otei* 
that  stream  with  the  fugitires^  and 
then  to  assauk  the  redoubts,  within 
the  lines  ;  Cokmel  Gilles^  ^ftack^ 
ing  those  to  the  left,  and  Colond 
Gibbs  to  the  right.  .  Lietitenant*Co- 
lonel  M*l.eod,  with  six  con^panies  of 
the  69th,  was  directed  to  follow  a 
path,  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river : 
and  when  the  attack  had  dommenced 
bn  th^  Sloken,  to  endeavour  to  possess 
himself  of  the  enemy's  left  redoubt^ 
No.  8.  M?jor  Tule,  with  the  fknk 
cofps  of  the  reserve,  reinforeed  by  tw6 
troops  of  cavalfy,  four  guns  of  horse 
artillery,  two  companies  of  the  69th, 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  r^setve^  was 
directed  to  attack  the  corps  at  Cam- 
porg  Maylayo,  on  the  west  of  the  great 
river,  and  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge 
at  that  post. 

The  remainder  of  the  army,  under 
IWajor-general  Wetherall,  was  at  the 
batteries,  where  a  column,  under  Co- 
lonel Wood,  contistingof  the  78th  regi- 
ment, and  the  5th  volunteer  battaMow, 
was  directed  to  advance  against  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  at  a  favourable 
moment,  when  pressed  by  the  other  at- 
tacks,  to  f<irce  his  way,  if  practicable, 
and  open  the  position  for  the  line. 

The  enemy  wai  under  armi,  and 
prepared  for  the  combat;  and  Ge- 
neral Jansens,  the  commander  in  chief, 
was  in  the  redoubt  where  it  commen- 
ced. Colonel  Gillespie,  after  a  long 
detour  through  a  dose  and  intricate 
country,  came  on  their  advance,  routed 
it  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  Rapidity 
never  surpassed,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  m  usque  try,  Jjossessed  him- 


istf  4f  tk^  Advanced  redotibt.  No.  81 
He  pais^d  tht  bridge  with  the  fa|^ 
tivesy  nndet  a-  tremendoas  fire  ;  mod  aa* 
saulted,  mti  e^rried  with  the  bayonet, 
the  l^edoubty  No.  4.  after  a  very  ^ttt» 
Mate  i^sfftdce.  Here  the  two  diti» 
rioRi  of  the'  coltnin  scfarated.  Cobk 
ne)  Gib^  ttfrned  to  the  tight^  add  with 
the  58f h  and  part  of  tMh  ^ko  had 
now  forced  their  way  in  frofRt^  carried 
the  redoubt.  No.  1.  A  treneDdooi 
explosion  of  the  magazine  of  thia  work 
(whether  accidental  or  designed  is  not 
ascertained)  took  place  at  the  instant 
of  its  capture,  and  destroyed  a  number 
of  ^lant  of&cers  and  men,  who  at  the 
moment  were  crowded  on  its  raoipart% 
which  the  enemy  had  abandoned.  The 
redoubt,  N^-  %  agabst  which  Lieit* 
tenant-coionel  M'JLeod's  attads.  waa 
directed,  was  cal-ried  in  a  ^sdkiit  style: 
and,  I  lament  to  state,  that  most  vi^ 
liant  and  eaperienced  officer  fell  at  the 
moment  of  victory.  The  front  of  the 
position  was  now  opon,  and  the  troops 
rushed  in  from  every  quarter. 

During  the  operations  on  the  right, 
Colonel  Gilleiipie  pursued  hia  advan* 
tage  to  the  left,  carrying  the  eaemy's 
redoubts  towards  the  rear ;  and  beisf 
joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  M*Leo<^ 
6f  the  d9th,  with  part  of  that  corpt^ 
he  directed  him  to  attack  the  park  oC 
artillery,  which  that  officer  carried  in 
a  most  masterly  manner,  potting  to 
flight  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavidry 
that  formed  and  attempted  to  de^nd 
it.  A  sharp  fire  of  musqoetry  was 
now  kept  up  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  Haea 
in  front  of  Fort  Comelis ;  but  were  dri- 
ven from  them^  the  fort  taken,  and 
the  enemy  completely  dispersed.  They 
were  pursued  by  Colonel  Gillespie^ 
with  the  14th  regiment,  a  party  of  Se- 
poys, and  the  seamen  fttmi  the  batte- 
ries, under  Captain  Sayer,  of  the  royal 
navy.  By  this  time  th^  cavalry  aad 
horse  artillery  had  eSected  a  passage 
through  the  lineSi  the  fonner  coion 
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manded  by  Mt)of  Travers,  zni  th» 
hatter  by  Captain  Noble  j  and,  with 
the  gaUant  colonel  aft  their  head,  the 
pursuit  was  continued,  till  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  army  waskSled,  taken, 
ordisi^rsed^ 

Major  Ttde's  afcCadtwM  equsdly  mi- 
nted, but  after  routing  the  enemy's 
force  at  Camporg  Maylayo,  and  kill- 
ing nuhy  of  thetty  hehKmd  the  bridge 
6n  fire,  and  Was  unable  to  penetrate 
farther. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  ^close  a  re« 
turn  of  the,  loss  sostaitred)  from  our 
landing  on  the  4th  w  the  26th  inclu- 
sive :  sincerely  I  lament  its  exteift,  and 
the  many  valuable  and  Me  officers  that 
have  unfortunateily  fallen ;  but  when 
the  prepared  st^te  6f  the  enemy,  their 
numbers,  and  the  strength  of  their  po^ 
iitions,  arrconsidered,  I  trust  it  wiU  not 
he  deemed  heavier  than  might  be  ex* 
pected.  Their's  has  greatly  exceeded 
It.  In  the  action  of  the  26th,  the 
numbers  killed  were  immense,  but  it 
haa  beea  impossible  to  form  any  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  amount.  About 
lOOO  have  been  buried  in  the  works, 
jnuititudes  y»ere  cut  down  in  the  re- 
treat, the  rivers  are  choked  up  with 
dead,  and  the  knts  and  woods  were 
filled  with  the  woubded,  who  have 
aince  expired.  We  have  taken  near 
5000  prisoners,  among  whom  are  three 
l^eneral  officers,  34  field  officers,  70 
captains,  and  150  subaltern  officers. 
GeneralJansens  made  his  escape  with 
difficulty,  during  the  action,  and  reach- 
ed Buitenzorg,  a  distance  of  30  mile0^ 
with  a  kw  cavalry^  the  sole  remains 
of  an  army  of  10,000  men.  This  pkcd 
he  has  since  evacuated,  and  fii^  to 
the  eastward.  A  detachment  of  our 
troops  is  in  possession  of  it. 

The  superior  discipline  and  invin- 
cible couragej  Which  have  sb  highly 
distinguished  the  British  army,  were 
never  more  fully  displayed ;  and  I  have 
the  heartfelt  pleasure  to  add,  that  they 


ha've  n6t  be^'itlmAkd  by  shry  aees  of 
inrobovdimttioMri 

I  havse  the  honour  to  endo^  acopy 
of  the  ordertf  I  hdve  dif«6ted  to  be  is- 
«n^6d/  thttlking  the  troop^  in  g«n^ral 
for  tltei^  services,  and  particularizing 
some  of  the  officers,  who,  from  their 
rank  or  nt^^io«is^ w^rem^^  f^naat^ 
than  thm  ^trafiy  g^knrcowpdHMns, 
inopportunit<es<n  i^ingnkhing  thdm« 
i^esfy  and  ^rting  thi»r  soteveign  and 
their  country.  Bat  I  must  aqic  omit 
noticfc^  to  yourkyrdship  the  very  par- 
ticular merit  of  Colonel  O'iile^,  to 
whose  assistance  in  planning  the  prin- 
<:ipai  atbek,  and  to  whose  galkntry, 
energy,  and  judgment  in  ex€?cuting  it^ 
the  succesii  is  greatly  to  be  ^tributed. 

To  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  ai 
well  as  my  own  litaff,  I  §eei  myse^ 
■j)Sirticularly  indebted.  The  profes- 
sional knowledge,  2eal,  «id  activity  of 
Colonel  Eden,  quarter-maseer-generaf^ 
have  been  essentially  tiseful  to  raej 
but  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  have 
benefited  by  the  able  asdstance  and 
laborious  exertions  of  Colonel  Agne«^ 
the  adjutant'general,^  an  officer  whose 
active  and  meritorious  services  have 
frequently  attracted  the  notice  and  re* 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  governments 
in  India. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  I  as- 
sure your  lordship,  that  I  ha^e  recei- 
ved the  most  cordial  support  from 
the  Hon.  Rear-Admiral  Stopford  and 
Commodore  Broughton,  during  t^ 
period  of  their  commancHitg  the  sqna^ 
dron.  The  former  was  pleased  to  afi. 
low  a  body  of  500  seamen,  under  that 
valuable  officer  Captain  Sayer,  of  th# 
Leda,  j;o  assist  at  our  batteHesv  Thei^ 
services  were  particularly  useful  |  and 
I  have  the  satisfactidn  to  atesure  you, 
that  both  the  artillery  and  engineer* 
were  actuated  by  the  same  zeal,  in 
performing  their  respective  duties,  that 
has  been  so  conspicnous  in  all  ratiki 
and  departments,  though  from  the  de-* 
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ficiency  of  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
their  operations  were  unavoidably  em- 
barrassed with  uncommon  difficulties. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)  S.  Auchmuty, 

Lieut.  Gen. 

GcMral  rdum  of  the  killed^  tvoundedf 
andmimngy  of  the  army  ^  command^ 
ed  by  hk  Excellency  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  f  since  its  landing  on  the 
island  of  Java  on  the  4tth  of  August  f 
181 1,  till  the  26th  of  Au^ust^  181 1 ; 
since  iiohen  no  casualties  have  oc* 
curredm 

Total  killed,  Europeans,  1  Iteut— 
colonel,  3  captains,  9  lieutenants,  2 
ensigns,  2  stafiF-seijeants,  6  seneants, 
91  rank  and  file  ;  natives,  2  jemmdars, 
2  havUdars,  23  rank  and  file. 

Total  wounded,  Europeans,  3lieut.- 
colonels,  2  majors,  14*  captains,  36 
lieutenants,  7  ensigns,  1  stafF-serjeant^ 
32  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  513  rank 
and  file ;  natives,  2  subildars  or  serangs, 
4  jemindars,  9  havildars,  1  drummer, 
107  rank  and  file. 
Total  missing,  13  rank  and  file. 
Total  horses,  14  killed  ;  21  wound- 
ed ;  3  missing. 

(Signed)  P.  A.  Agnew, 

Adjutant-  General. 

Memorandum  of  the  number  and  rank 
of  officers  prisoners  qfxioar. 

3  brigadiers,  5  colonels,  4  majors, 
21  lieut. -colonels,  1  commissary  of  war 
1  St  class,  1  assistant-commissary  of  war 
1st  class,  2  assistant-commissaries  of 
war  2d  class,  70  captains,  134  lieu* 
tenants,  7  Amboynese  lieutenants,  8 
native  lieutenants,  5  sub*adjutants,  1 
cadet. 

N.  B.  From  the  number  of  pri- 
soners hourly  arriving,  and  the  many 
wounded,  whom  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  collect,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  prisoners  must  considerably 
exceed  the  above  statement,  which 
ippludes  the  conunandants  of  cavalry. 


artillery,  and  engineers  of  the  army  of 
Java,  with  three  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Governor-general  and  Commandant-io- 
chief. 

(Signed)  P.  A.  Agnew, 

Adj.  Gen. 
Head-quartMV,  Weltevreede, 
August  31, 1811. 

Return  of  ordnance  found  in  the  cita* 
del  and  arsenal  at  Batavia  and  Wei* 
tevreedey  and  taken  between  the  lOth 
and  26th  of  August  by  the  army 
under  the  command  qf  Lieutenant^ 
General  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 
In  the  citadel  of  Batavia  on  the  8th 
of  August,  50  brass  guns,  180  iron 
guns,  230  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars,  4000  shot,  280  shells. — In 
die  arsenal  at  Weltevreede,  on  the  10th, 
64*  brass   euns,  30  brass  mortars,  I 
brass  howitzer,  213  iron  guns,  308 
iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mortars, 
18,897   shot,  20,496   shells Field- 
pieces  of  horse  artillery,  taken  in  the 
actions  on  the  10th  of  August,  4  brass 
guns. 

Taken  in  Comehs  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust.—Horse  artillery,  with  limber, 
&c.  taken  in  field  of  tattle,  24  brass 
guns,  5  brass  howitzers,  29  iron  and 
brass  cannons  and  mortars. — In  the  ar- 
senal, 23  brass  guns,  2  brass  mortars, 
1 1  brass  howitzers,  10  iron  guns,  46 
iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mortars.^- 
On  the  batteries,  41  brass  guns,  3  brass 
mortars,- 2  brats  howitzers,  101  iron 
guns,  130  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars. 

1  oul,  209  brass  guns,  35  brass  mor- 
tars, 19  brass  howitzers,  504  iron  guns, 
743  iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mor- 
tars. 

( Signed)  P.  A.  A gnew, 

Adj.-Gen. 
Head-quarters,  Weltevreede, 
August  31  vJ 81 1. 

N.  B.  Shot  and  shells  not  counting, 
in  great  quantity. 
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LONDON  BILL  of  CHRISTENINGS  and  BURIALS, 


FROM 


Dec.  1810,  to  Dec.  ISllJ 


ChrUtened. 
Males      .       10.443 
Fenaales    .     10,20^ 


InaU 


20,645 


Males 
Females 


Buried, 
8,868  I  j^  ,„ 
8,175  T"*" 


17,04S 


Under  two  years  of  age 
Between  two  and  five 
Five  and  ten    .    . 
Ten  and  twenty  . 
Twenty  and  thirty 
Thirty  and  forty 
Forty  and  Ififty  .  • 
Fifty  and  sixty     . 


Whereof  have  died. 


5106 
1638 
654 
509 
1231 
1641 
1741 
1591 


Sixty  and  seventy 1385 

Seventy  and  eighty   •    •    •    •    •  1033 

Eigfity  and  ninety     •    i    .    .    •  449 

Ninety  and  a  hundred  •    .    •    •  56 

A  Imndrcd 1 

A  hundred  and  one 1 

A  hundred  and  two 1 

A  hundred  and  three    ^    •    •    •  3 


Decreased  in  the  Burials  this  year  2,850. 

There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  1 4,  of  which  number  7  only  have 
heen  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  bills  of  mortaUty. 
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Ah  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenuet  and  Extraordinary  Resources 


*    - 

HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 

GroM  Receipt 

within 

the  Year. 

Rate  per  Centum 
for  which  the 
Gross  Revenue 
was  collected. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

Permanent  and  Annual  Taxes. 

Customs,       ...       Great  Britain, 

L.        $. 
9,676,009    4 

d. 
7i 

X.     A     d. 
7  14     9 

Excise,          ...       Great  Britain, 

20,617,«66    8 

0 

3     6  11 

Stamps,         ...       Great  Britain, 

5,396,882  11 

H 

•3  14    3 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,  -  Great  Britain, 

7,899,442     1 

oi 

3  17     1 

Post  Office,    -        •       .       Great  Britain, 

1,709,869     1 

9| 

21   12     9 

Is.  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  i     ^.  ti-:*-.* 
and  Salaries,  J   ^t.  Britain, 

19,288    7 

H 

1      4  11 

6d.  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  >  ^.  n^-.^r^ 
and  Salaries,  J  ^^^"^"» 

17,650    8 

81 

118 

Hackney  Coaches,        .         -         -         • 

30,909    0 

0' 

.^     10     3     7 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,            ... 

23,282  18  11 

10     5    5 

Total  Permanent  and  Annual  Duties,  • 

44,890,600     1 

n 

5     0    4 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue, 
Alienation  Fines,          »         •         •         . 

8,i71  10 

0 

. 

Post  Fines,         -         -                  -          - 

2,032     5 

0 

- 

Seizures, 

26,044    6 

10 

- 

Compositions  and  Proffers 

595     4 

11 

- 

Crown  Lands,  carried  forward  ) 
to  page  498,            -            J 

82,507  16 

H 

- 

1 
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Ch^ 

ment,  &c.  being  tke 

Total  PiBiyiMtts  out  of 

the  OroM  Revenue. 

Net  Pix)diice  applica- 
ble to  National 

Objects,  including  the 
Balances  of  1810. 

Rate  per  Centum 

Ibr  which  the  Net 

Produce  of  the  Rere- 

nue  was  collected. 

1,016,877  19     11 

In           $.     d. 
2,288,658    7  li{ 

7,835,936    5    61 

L.    $.    d. 
9  14    S 

898,096  16     5 

1,895,435    4    ti 

19,008.970  16     5J 

3  \^  3 

152,116     5     7 

812,978  11     if 

5,291,224     9'lOi 

2  17     6 

291,601     7    Oi 

291,801     7     OJ 

7,280,919    4     84 

4    0    2 

414,114  16    9| 

'438,048  10    %i 

1,478,505     3     li 

28    0    2 

930  15  10 

330  15  10 

26,201     4  Hi 

15    3 

1240  If    9 

640  12    # 

21,480    6    6i 

19    4 

3J82     1,    S 

3»182     1     S 

28,076     9     14 

11     6     8 

«,^l-4    64 

1^,431     4    6| 

21,340  16    7 

11     8  11 

«,779,19i  19    H 

6,238,506  15     5J 

40,986,860  lf»  lOJ 

5  H  10 

U47     8,    0 

1,147    8    # 

9,570  10    9 

. 

219    0     2 

219    O    2 

5,357  12  lit 

-       .   • 

a                   •                  • 

26,044    6  104 

•         .        •                  *" 

• 

595     4  11 

- 

2.666  13.    S{ 

2,666  13     8} 

85358  12     0\ 

- 

- 
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jtn  4ccount  of  the  Ordtiidiy  BfeetuUt  and  Extraordiniinf  Reuuria 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 

Gross  Receipt 

within 

the  Year 

-J 

Rate  per  Centum 

for  which  the 

Gross  Revenue 

was  collected. 

Brought  forward — Cn^wn  Lands, 

L.        s.    d. 
82.507  16    2| 

L.    s.    d. 
5    0    4 

I 

EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES. 

^Custom?,       -        -        Great  Britain, 

Excise,          -        -        Great  Britain, 
Property  Tax,        •        Great  B^tain, 
^  Arrears  of  Income  Duty,  &c. 

3,013,723    2    4i 

6,543,95s    1    0 

1 

13,220,355     4     5 

14,541     Q    6i 

Lottery,  Net  Profit,  (of  which  one-tWrd  part  ? 
is  for  the  service  of  Ireland,)             -        J 

304,000    0    0 

Monies  paid  on  Account  of  the  Interest  of ) 
Loans  raised  for  the  Service  of  Inland,    3 

2,752,796  11   10 

On  Account  of  the  Comroiesionersy  appoint-  ^ 
ed  by  Act  35  Geo.  III.  cap.  127,  and  37  f 
Geo.  III.  cap,  27,  for  Issuing  Exchequer^ 
Bills  for  Gh*cnada,&c.        -       -        -    J 

Surplus  Fees  of  R^ukted  Public  Offices, 

31,000    0    0 

78,324  17   nj 

Surplus  Revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 

1,595    0    8 

On  Account  of  the  Interest,  &c  of  a  Loan  ) 
granted  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, ) 

57,170    3     0 

Imprest  Money,  repaid  by  sundry  Public) 
Accountants,  &C,  including  Interest,   -   ) 

40,301     9     7i 

Other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public, 

50,476    0     9 

Total,  independent  of  Loans, 
Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  (of  which '1 
the  Sum  of  4,600,000 1.  is  for  the  Service  ]  - 
oflrfllftttH^          ...         .         -    \ 

71,113,588    6     0 
16,636,375    3     9 

Grand  ToTAT,,     -     -    £ 

• 

87,749,963     9    9 

HTkitehoU^  Treasury  Chambersy  25th  Mmrcb^  1812. 
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PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS.  4$^ 

eotutUuHng  the  Public  Income  of  Great  Britain/or  the  Year  ISW.— Continued. 


C^rges 

of 

Manarement. 

Drawbacks,  Manage- 
ment, &c.  being  the 

Total  Payments  out  of 
the  Grots  Revenue. 

Net  Produce  applica- 
ble to  National 
Objects,  including  the 
Balances  of  1810. 

Rate  per  Ceptum 
for  which  the  Net 
Produce  of  the  Reve- 
nue was  collected. 

L.         t.    d. 

L.          u    d. 

X.           f.     d. 

L*    s,    d. 

. 

879,804     1     6| 

2,633,919    0  10 

32,583  13  lOi 

108,167  19    9f 

6,484,964  19     7i 

* 

869,567  16     9* 

269,567  16     9J 

43437,649  19     8} 

205     4    6 

205     4     6 

14,336     5    Oi 

, 

21,000    0    0 

22,613  12     0 

281,£86    8    0 

.         -        . 

.         .      ■  . 

2,752,796  11   10 

. 

-        -         - 

31,000    0    0 

.        .         . 

- 

73,324  17  11 J 

^ 

. 

- 

1,595     0  ,8 

-        - 

r     .        .        . 

.57,170     3     0 

- 

- 

40,301     9     7j 

-       - 

- 

50,476     0     9 

3,096,581  16    4 

^,017,^98  11    11| 

• 

66,973,^08     1     5 
16,636,375     3     9 

3,096,581   16    4 

6,017,898  11  lli 

-  ■  •    ■     /    ■ .  -.• 

83,609,583     5     2 

Rb.  \ 

^HABTOK. 
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PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


JOS 


An  AccotaU  of  the  Value  of  aU  Imports  into,  and  all  Exports  fiom, 
Ireland,  for  three  Years,  ending,  5th  January  1812. 


pfficial  Value 

of 

Import*. 

Official  Value  of 

Irith  Produce 

and 

Manufactures 

exported. 

Foreign 
and  Colonial 
Merchandiye 

exported. 

Yeftr  ending  5tb  Jan.  1^10, 

.......    nil, 

1818, 

L.          s,    d, 
7,471,417    5     I 
6,564,578    8  —J 
7,331,603  15  lOi 

L.         «.    d, 
5,408,910  19    9i 
5,471,012  15  — i 
5,833,996    9    7i 

L.        $.   d. 
330,933     5     4 
627,472  16  lOJ 
2.56,415     4     9  J 

Note^^The  real  vahie  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
exported  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  com- 
puted at  the  Average  Prices  current,  amounted  to     .     .     •     Xll,567,219  15  10 


Jtrnpedor-GeneraTs  Office  of  Imports  and  EsepofU^l 
euttom-House^  DiMin^  29tk  J^ebruary^  181^    $ 


H.  B.  Hautjbnvillb. 
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a»  EDINBURGH  AMSUAL  EBOKTER,  i8II# 

An  Jceount  ^the  Ordinary  Revenue*  and  Extraordinary  Rmam 


HEADS  OF  REVEHUK. 

Gross  Receipt 

vrithinthe 

Year. 

Rate 

PirCentoa 
for  #hich  the 
Gross  Revenue 
was  collected. 

ORDINARY  REVENUE: 

Cnstomsy        -           -           .           -            - 
:kxci8e,            •           .            -           -            - 
Stamp*,           .           .           *           .           • 
t^otitOdice,                 .           .           .           - 
t>onad«gc  F^o»,          ^           .          .           . 

fells  Fttt, 

Canialtief,      .           -           -          -           • 

X.         I;      d. 

2,420,425  17     9j 

2,244,661     1     2 

743,619     2     IJ 

805,265  19    5 

35,370  14    24 

5,074    3     l| 

2,926  19     3J 

I.   $.  I 

17    5   9f 

14    8   2 

6    4  11 

53  12  4 

Total  Ordinary  Reremte,        *•       X. 
EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCfS  t 

Cain  by  Exdbaag;e  otk  mum  received  from  Great 
Britain)        •-•-*. 

from  the  CommisMonert  of  the  Nary,  on  ac- 
count of  Advances  made  by  Several  Collect, 
ors  in  Ireland,  for  Seamen^  Wages,  Itc.      - 

trom  the  Paymasters  General,  on  acc<wnt  of 
Advances  made  by  several  Ctoflectori  m  Ire- 
land for  Half-p«y  to  reduced  Officers  and 
Pensionsto  Officers  Widowson  British  EiU. 
blisbment^            .             -             -             - 

TrfXMk  Great  Britam,benig<?ne>thirdof  the  Pro- 
fiton  the  Lotteries  of  J  aiO»        •        .        . 

yrom  Several  County  Treasurer»j  per  the  Re- 
ceiver-General on  account  of  Fmes  levied  on 
Parishes  for  deficienciteia  thmr  proportion 
Of  men  fbr  the  Militia,        .        •        .        . 

From  Several  County  Treasurers,  per  the  Re- 
ceiver .General  on  account  of  Advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  for  improving  Post  Roads, 

prom  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  County  of  Cavan, 
padd  to  tkeCftHector  of  Gavan  on  account  of 
Advances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  build- 
ing a  new  Gaol  in  said  County,, 

From  Great  Britain  in  part  of  L4,SOOfiO0  Bri- 
tish,  for  the  PubKc  Service  in  Irriand»  pur- 
suant to  51  Geo.  in.  c.  49,        - 

Other  monies  paid  to  the  Public^ 
APPROPRIATED  DUTIES  FOR  LOCAL 
OBJECTS. 

Linen  Manufacture,    -           -            - 

Improvement  of  Dublin,         .            -            - 

Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exdiangeand  Commer- 
cial Buildings,         •            •            -           - 

Lagan  Navigation,     .            -            .            - 

Inns  of  Court,             *            -            .            - 

Lighthouses,               .            .            -            • 

5,647,343  %€    I 

4/Hl     O    9 

■ 

52,219    8    Oj 

3,337  13    SJ 
l|2i$87  IQ    JO 

2,872    6     2} 
14,913    4    9J 

916  13     9 

2,780,353    0  10 
8J576  12  lOj 

88   18     2 
10,216  15  10 

1,843  17    6 

5,624  lO    4 

1,391     0    0 

18,262  IS    5 

•  • 

•  • 

Total,  independent  of  the  Loans    >^. 
T.oiins  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Year 
ended  the  5th  of  January,  1812,      - 

8,665,239    6  lOj 
3,127,246    6    6J 

• 

Grand  Total,          -           -           Z. 

11,792,485  IS    4i 

Treasury  Ckambert^  Feb  29th,  1812. 
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.  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

conttituting  the  PuUic  Income  i)f  Ireland  for  the  Tear  1811. 


ms 


Charg«9 
Afraagement. 

Drawbacks, 
Maeagem^t,  &c. 
being  the  Total  Pay- 
ments out  of  the 
Gross  Revenue. 

Net  Produce 
applicable  to 

National  Objects, 
including  the 

Balances  of  1810. 

Rate 

Per  Centum 

for  which  the 

Net  Revenue  was 

collected. 

X.        5.     d, 

418,475     5     2i 

323,481   17     7| 

46,020    0    of 

110,095  18     4 

X.        s.     d, 

534,311  10    0 
489,201     9  lOj 
58,457     6    0| 
127,679    9     7| 

X.           5.     d. 
1,999,313     6     8 
2,515,783     1     S| 
829,218     2     5t 
111,201     7  11 
25,370  14     2* 
5,074    2     l| 
2,926  19     Si 

X.    5.    d. 

20.18    Oj 

16  16     9 

6  13     3i 

115  13    7| 

898,073     1     3J 

1,209,649  15    6 

5,488,887  13  Uf 

"        - 

- 

4,041     0    9 

. 

- 

52,219    8    OJ 

•        -        . 

•        -        • 

3,337  13    S| 

- 

-        . 

112,937  10    0 

' 

. 

2,872    6     2i 

- 

•        '-«■         — 

14,913     4     9| 

- 

.        -        -   . 

916  13    9 

•        ■ 

. 

2,780,353    0  10 
8,876  12  10} 

, 

-        -        - 

.        .        - 

889    7     4 
10,266  17     2 

191     2  10 

1,992  15    6 

2,236     0     2 
4,224  11     9{ 
1,391     0    0 
18,262  18     5 

898,264     4     1^ 

1,211,642  11     0 

8,505,925  19     3|- 

- 

. 

3,127,246     6     6  J 

898,264     4     \\ 

1,211,642  11     0 

11,633,172     5  10| 

G.  Cavendish. 
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SOB  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1811. 

Public  Expenditure  of  Ireland  in  the  Year  1181. 


HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


SUMS. 


L  For  Tntekcst  on  the  Funded  Debt 
of  Ireland,  includmg  Annuities  for 
Lives  and  Terms  of  Years ;  also  1 1,  per 
Cent,  foi*  the  Reduction  of  the  Capital 
created  by  JLoans  since  1797,  -  -  4,391,264 
For  charge  of  Management  thereon, 

There  was  aUo  applied  towards  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt,      -    i  >      67,635 


10  ■— 
8     4 


Whereof  was  applied  towards  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt, 


4,458,899 
1,430,800 


18    4 
18    7$ 


Total  on  account  of  Interest, 
Ditto,  for  Ch^ge  of  Management, 
Ditto,  on  account  of  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt, 


1,430,800  18    74 


3,028,098 
20,687 


19 
9 


IL  For  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 

III.  Issues  for  the  separate  Service  of  Ire- 
land, -  -  -  - 

IV.  Issues  from  Appropriated  Funds  for 
Local  Purposes, 

r  Civil  List, 
V.<  Pensions, 

pother  Permanent  Charges, 


141,615 

87,842 

219,078 


12    S) 
—    9 
3    2} 


VI.   Payments  in  Anticipation  or 
Exchequer  Receipt  : — ^viz. 

L,  s,  d. 
Bounties  fr^m  Customs,  20,236  15  ' 
Boimties  from  Excise,      37,973  14 


Militia,  Deserters  Warrants,  &c. 

'VII.  Ordnance,  -  - 

'Vlll.  Army. — Ordinarv  service ;  viz, 
Regulars,  Mil  itia,  and  Volunteer  Corps, 
Commissariat  Establishment, 
Barracks,  -  -  - 

Staff  Officers  and  Officers  of  Garrisons, 
Half  Pay,  Supernumerary,  and  retired 

Officers,  ... 

Officers*  Widows, 
Royal  Hospital,  Kilmalnham, 
Public  Officers,  their  Deputies,  Clerks, 

and  contingent  Expences^ 
Superannuated  Officers, 


58,210 
92,005 


10    2 
9    Si 


2,052,625 

227,405 

442,885 

85,885 

28,647 

5,431 

76,544 

17,327 
3,830 


Extraordinary  Service, 

IX.  Miscellaneous  Services, 
I^s^tly,  Vote  or  Credit^ 


Treasury  Chambers^  Dublin  Castleil 
2^  March,  1812.  J 


2,940,583 
216,662 


-  <  3 
8     H 


L. 


1.     d. 


20,687     9  114 


448,535  16    2} 


I    i 


4,479,587    8  3l 
18,451    5- 

1,664,725   lll| 

28,276  13  7 


150,215  19    7J 
512,579    7     1 


8,157,245    8    ^ 

728,440  14 
172,568     3 


TotAL,    -    X. 


5,  169,585   9  3} 


11,360,625  18  jj 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  intOf  and  of  all  Exportsjrom, 
Great  Briiainyfor  Three  Years f  ending  the  5th  January ^  1812. 


Official  Value  of  Imports 


Tear  ending  5th  January  1810, 

1811, 

1812, 


Official  Value  of  Exports 


From 

Europe, 

Africa,  and 

America. 


L. 
30,409,384 
36,427,72« 
24,525,071 


From 

East  Indies 

and 

China. 


British 
Produce  and 
Manufac- 
tures. 


3,363,025 
4,706,413 


X. 

35,104,132 
34,923,575 
24,109,931 


Foreign 

Merci^- 

dize. 


15,182,768 
10,946,284 
8,^79,698 


^ofc— The  real  Value  of  British  Produce  and  Manufac- 
tures, exported  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Average 
Prices  Current,  and  the  Declarations  of  the  Exporters,  in  the 
Yearending  the  5th  of  January,  1812,  amounted  to    •    .    X34,917,28l 


*  The  Account  of  Imports  from  the  East  Indies  and  China  cannot  yet 
be  stated. 


28d  JlfofxA,  1812.    5 


William  Irving, 

Inspector-General  of  the  Imports 

and  Exports  of  Great  Britain. 
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